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EDITORS’ PREFACE 


The first volume of The Early Age of Greece, which was pub~ 
liahed in 1901, contained lo its preface the statement that a 
second volume was then in the ]3re5S arid would shortly be issued. 
In this the thesis advanced in voh i principally upon ethno¬ 
logical grounds was to bo supported by on examination of the 
institutions and religion of Greece, A chapter on Greek religion 
had been, included in the original plan of vol i but had been 
omitted for lack of sfsace, though ohe of its illustrations appeared 
enigmatically upon the cover. Of this chapter a page or two was 
already in type ; of those here printed, the first three, in their 
earliest form, were sent to press in 1901, the fourth in the 
following year. It may be, therefore, that these four chapters, 
like that on Religion, had once formed part of the design for a 
single volume \ it is at any rate certain that they lmd been con¬ 
ceived in outline before the publication of vol. L between that 
date and Ridgeway’s death on Aug, 12, 1936, twenty-five years 
had elapsed, and the reader must needs enquire why tho author 
so long withheld these arguments La support of his views. 

It is, indeed, to be regretted that he did so. But us soon as 
it became apparent that there must be a second volume to the 
Early Age, there was a cogent reason for delay ing its publica¬ 
tion. In 1901 Sir Arthur Evans’s epoch-making discoveries in 
Crete had only lately begun, and it was essential for Ridgeway 
to form some estimate of their bearing upon his theory before 
committing himself further. We have seen two fragments of 
draft, prefaces for vol. II, and it is plain from them that Ridgeway 
would have excused his delay on that ground- But in the 
interval made necessary by the discovery of a new civilisation in 
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Crete other causes arose to deky the publication of the volume. 
Archaeologists were busy in other places besides Crete, and facta 
were accumulating which bore upon the volume already pub¬ 
lished, Ridgeway projected an Introduction to vol. u in which 
the first volume was to be surveyed chapter by chapter and 
its conclusions supplemented, partly by new archaeological 
material, partly by discussion of criticisms and rival theories 
which had been advanced in the interval. But the years passed 
by 5 the hood of archaeological evidence bearing on the subject 
increased, and the materials for such a chapter as the author 
contemplated became by imperceptible degrees unmanageable. 
Moreover Ridge way’s own ideas were expanding, and what had 
once been reasonably called The Early Aye of Greece w r os 
growing into an Early Age of Europe. The extension to Italy 
was already foreshadowed in voL i; a large section of vol. II is 
devoted to the early history and literature of Ireland. As the 
motto chosen for vol. 1 had said, &7ry hv o Xo'yov w^Trep < m?£v^u. 
4^PV> ravrg It£gp< 

Circumstances tins conspired to delay the publication of 
this volume, but in the meantime the author was not standing 
still. Three considerable books, The Origin nod Influence of the 
Thoroughbred Borne (1905), The Origin of Tragedy (1910), and 
The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of Non-European Races (1915), 
may well have grown out of enquiries undertaken in search of 
further evidence far the duality of Greek civilisation. Work upon 
The Early Age itself algo went on, though not continuously; 
but the book was rather expanding than advancing. From time 
to time, notably about the year 1912 and again shortly before 
his death, Ridgeway was busy with the proofs, enormously 
increasing the bulk of the chapters already in print but leaving 
them as unfinished as before. During these spoils of work he 
would talk of getting the volume into shape for publication, but 
his friends had ceased to expect that be would ever do so, and it 
may be that he had ceased really to believe it himself! Of the 
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four chapters here printed three tire incomplete, and much that 
the booh was intended to contain was never written at all. 
There were to have been chapters or sections on the Greek gods, 
on U 6\t$ anti K wg-y, Q™ the houses, horsey , and dogs of the Greeks, 
the long introduction already mentioned, and an appendix on 
Caesars invasion of Britain. Of the chapter on the gods a few 
pages were, as has been said, in proof in (901, but the rest, 
though it served for Ridgeway's Gitford Lectures at Aberdeen in 
1909-1 l t seems not to hare been committed to paper 1 ; the 
others, except for stray notes and collections of material, 
remained projects 3 . We have found also evidence that for a 
period he was contemplating a third volume, but how much of 
this material was designed far inclusion in it, aud what else 
he may have intended to put there, we do not know. 

Shortly before his death Ridgeway expressed the desire that 
we should act as his literary executors, and in compliance with 
this wish his daughter, Mrs J. A. Venn, handed over to us all the 
materials connected wibh The Early Age. They comprised many 
sets of proof-sheets of various dates, some with corrections, some 
blank, and numerous boxes containing offprints from periodicals, 
photographs, correspondence, typescript summaries of books and 
articles, collections of facts and references, notes of subjects to 
he dealt with, and skeleton drafts for passages of the book. 
These papers were in great disorder. Ou sorting and examining 
them, we found nothing in any way fit for publication and 
almost nothing to help us in the preparation of this volume; 
and since it seemed plain that they could be of no use to anyone 
except their author, they have been destroyed. 

There remained the proofs, of which pp. 1—SO were in page, 

1 snort BtmluiarLeRc.fthfi Gifiord Lectures appearodin ibe dli£?'d*cn Free Frm 
anl £ha Aberdeen Journal at the time. Chaplet IEI of tfue vnlnma lh aQ expanded 
farm ef the introduction to lYiem, 

S A leotiia on The Nort hern Siement In Of?fl .irrlitoctwre and Sculptwi 
fiUtnmariaed in the Cambridge Rtvi&t for Jan. It, 190$, pp. &tld jn the 

1/lcKffiswm, 190$, July-Itedr, pp, 
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the rest in slip. After careful consideration, and, as regards 
chapter iv* a good deal of hesitation, we decided that we should 
best comply with the author's wishes by publishing them, not¬ 
withstanding that three of the four chapters are incomplete 
and that chapter iv, in its present state, must necessarily 
seem somewhat out of scale in an Early Age of Greene, We 
have incorporated in the text such addition $ and corrections 
as the author had made on various sets of proofs, but the 
reader must understand that with that exception Bid go way 
had seen the whole contents of the volume in type, and that it 
includes all that he had so aeen except the above-men tinned 
fragment of the chapter on tho gods of Greece, which was too 
slight for inclusion. 

In preparing this material for the press our aim throughout 
has been to make as little change as possible and, where change 
was neeessarv, to mate only such changes as the author's 
corrections elsewhere showed to be consistent with his own 
practice. Accordingly we have modified the tone in, one or two 
passages of controversy with opponents who have died since the 
words were written; and where the English of a passage, by 
reason of some slip or oversight, evidently required correction, 
we have set it straight. But we have altered nothing merely 
on the ground that it was not as we ourselves should have 
written it. We have deliberately omitted also one type of change 
which the author would certainly have inade^ Where persons 
mentioned in the hook have since died or have acquired 
knighthoods, professorships or other honours, Ridgeway would 
have added r the late 1 or changed the title; on a few slips indeed 
he had already made such changes. "We have thought ifc better 
to leave tho older style, as a mark of date and a reminder to the 
reader that much of this volume was written thirty years ago. 
For the same reason, where a collection has changed hands, or a 
museum its name,, we have made no correction. Nor have we 
deliberately altered Ridgeway's references from nu earlier to a 
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later edition of tbs book cited. Here bow aver consistency seamed 
of little moment, and since we frequently had no indication 
of the edition used, it is probable that we have unwittingly 
introduced some anachronisms, For the rest, we have given 
chapter iv a title for which wc have net the author’s warrant, 
.and we have occasionally been compelled to add a comment 
in a footnote. Such comments are enclosed in square brackets, 
and we have tried to keep their number as low as possible. 

Nearly five years have now gone by since Ridgeway’s death, 
and as these pages were already in print, it may be asked why 
their publication has been so long delayed. It has been impos¬ 
sible for either of us, in the midst of other work, to devote as 
much time to the book as we could have wished. It took long 
to sort-, read and consider the materials placed in our hands, 
and when we had decided to publish what was already in proof, 
the labour of identifying the references and verifying the 
quotations proved very heavy. The author himself had, in this 
respect, done little or no revision of the proofs; in many places 
his references were found to be wrong,, in many more the 
reference was left blank, and in a considerable number we had 
no clue even to the title of the book or to the author whose 
words were quoted in the test. Out difficulties were much 
increased by the fact that large portions of the book deal with 
subjects of which we have no special knowledge. 

In these circumstances we have frequently been driven to 
ask the advice of other scholars. Among the many to whom we 
are gratefully indebted we should wish especially to thank Miss 
E. S. Fegan, Mr R. Flower, Miss Eleanor Hull, and Dame Bertha 
Phillpotts for the ready generosity with, which they came to out 
assistance in dealing with Irish and Scandinavian antiquities. 
We are particularly indebted also to Mr A. -L B. Waco for con¬ 
senting to write the introductory chapter which seemed, after bo 
many years, essential to the book; and to Mr E. Harrison for 
his most welcome and valuable assistance with the proofs. 




EDITOR PREFACE 


The index to the two volumes has been prepared by Mr 
W. E, G Browne of the University Press. The photograph 
which we have prefixed to the second was taken in the year 1907 
and served as frontispiece to the volume of Essays and Studies 
presented to the author on his sixtieth birthday, 

a. El F. G. 

Dr Sr E. 


Tmarre Oolleoe, C.imisrlliOE 
December iaS0 
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INTRODUCTION'. 


An inevitable result of the great increase in our knowledge 
of prehistoric Greece, which has rapidly accumulated since 1901, 
when Ridgeway published the first volume of the Early Age of 
Greece, is that it is now difficult to form a satisfactory idea of 
the opinions then current or to understand Ridgeway’s paper 
“What People Produced the Objects called Mycenean?” which 
appeared in the Journal of Hellenic Studies in 1896. This 
paper contained the first detailed account of his theory that the 
Mycenean civilisation, as it was then called, was not imported 
into the Aegean by the Achaeans, but had been developed in 
that area by an indigenous race whom he identified with the 
Pelasgians. He held further that the Pclasgians spoke Greek 
and were conquered by Achaeans, an Aryan race from the north 
who entered Greece about a century before the Trojan War, 
a view still advocated by many*. These Achaeans he wished to 
identify with the Celts. Later they were in turn partly overrun 
by the Dorians, who were a Thraco-Illyrian tribe from the 
north-west. To realize the character of the main postulate, at 
which Ridgeway had arrived by the inductive method from 
a study of the archaeological evidence available, a brief survey 
of the then state of knowledge is necessary. 

In 1896 the announcement of Evans’ discovery of the Cretan 
pictographic script was only two years old and Cnossus had not 
been touched, except by the tentative work of Kalokairinos in 
1878. By 1901 Evans had just finished his second season’s work 
on the excavations of the Palace of Minos. Tsountas’ M vKrjvat xai 
Mvtcrjvatos Uo\LTi<rfi6<t was published in 1893, though an English 
version by himself and Manatt, The Mycenaean Age, did not 
appear till 1897. The excavations at Phylakopi in Melos took 
place between 1895 and 1897 and they confirmed Ridgeway 

1 In writing this Introduction I have received much kind and constructive 
help from ProfeBaor J. L. Myres, but the responsibility for the opinions expressed 
is my own. 

* Childe, Ary am, pp. 50 ff.; Hall, Civilization of Greece in the Bronze Age, 
p. 249. 

b 
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in his views on the development of the Aegean culture 1 . The 
pottery from the Kamares Cave had been published by Myres 
and by Mariani in 1895, but the full importance of that had not 
been realized by the world at large. Staes had excavated at 
Thoricus and Wide at Aphidna between 1890 and 1896, but 
the Minyan pottery from these excavations, now clearly recog¬ 
nised as Middle Helladic like the corresponding pottery from 
Schliemann’s work at Orchomenos in the eighties, failed to 
attract attention except as being primitive like the island wares 
which were already well known, thanks to the work of Diimmlcr 
and Bent. Likewise the tombs found by the Americans at Corinth 
in 1896, which even now are the most characteristic Early 
Helladic tombs yet discovered, escaped notice. So little was 
known that the idea voiced by Schuchhardt that the Sixth Shaft 
Grave at Mycenae was the latest because its pottery was so 
degenerate in character obtained surprising currency. 

According to general opinion the Mycenean civilisation was 
that of the Homoric Achaeans who were usually regarded as 
the first Aryan invaders of Greece. This view was orthodox. 
It -was put forward in England by Percy Gardner in his New 
Chapters of Greek History published in 1892 and by Schuchhardt 
in his account of Schliemann’s excavations published in German 
in 1889. Perrot and Chipiez, in their volume on Mycenean 
Greece, La Grice Primitive, which appeared in 1894, did not 
advance any different view. Previously of course the origin of 
the Mycenean culture had been attributed to the Phoenicians. 
Though Salomon Reinach* in his paper on the Mirage Oriental 
in 1893 had challenged this, it was restated by Pottier in 1894 
and by Helbig in 1896. Busolt who in the first edition of his 
Griechische Geschickte had put forward a Dorian origin, in his 
second edition 3 in 1893 placed the home of the Mycenean 
culture in northern Syria as an alternative to Phoenicia. 

The idea, however, that it had originated and developed in 
the Aegean was already in the air as shown by Reinach. 
E. Meyer in the first edition of his Geschichte des Altertums * in 
1893 had believed that the Mycenean culture evolved from the 

1 Early Aye, I, p. vii. 

■ Anthropologic, 1893, pp. 539 fl„ 699ff. * p. 98. * p. 132. 
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Trojan. Leaf, who in his preface to the English translation of 
Schnchhardt’s Schliemann’s Excavations in 1891 had called 
the Mycenean culture Achaean, suggested in his Companion 
to the Iliad in 1892 that the Achaeans had combined with 
their own the culture they found in the Aegean. Myres was 
working on the connection between the so-called island culture 
and the Mycenean 1 . Evans in his address to the British Associa¬ 
tion in 1896 declared that the roots of Mycenean art were 
deeply set in Aegean soil. It was at this same meeting of the 
British Association that Ridgeway read the paper subsequently 
published in the Journal of Hellenic Studies giving the results 
of his independent research. It is interesting that Ridgeway, 
though he had been working in the study rather than in the 
field, arrived at an idea of the Mycenean culture which was 
not much dissimilar from those of the latest excavators and 
explorers. 

This new idea was of course opposed to thepreexistingopinion, 
mentioned above, dating from the time of Gladstone’s introduc¬ 
tion to Schliemann’s account of his excavations at Mycenae, 
which first revealed that a great Bronze Age culture had preceded 
the brilliance of classical Hellas, that the Mycenean civilisation 
agreed with that of the Homeric poems and consequently must 
be that of the Achaeans. As a sequel to Bulwer Lytton’s Zanoni 
and the philological attempts of Max Muller and his school to 
find the Urheimai of the Aryans, it was assumed that Homer’s 
Achaeans were the first Indo-Europeans to enter Greece, which 
till their time had been a slough of barbarism. A. S. Murray 
of the British Museum even believed that no Mycenean objects 
could be older than about the time of the first Olympiad. 
Many Hellenists, too, held the opinion voiced as late as 1911 
by Percy Gardner in an address to the Hellenic Society 1 . 

“ Students have dug through successive strata of Greek custom 
and belief, as they have dug through the successive strata of 
remains buried in the soil; it would almost seem in the hope of 
tracing the very first germination of Greek ideas. The pursuit 
of what is primitive has led them on from point to point, until 

1 Science Progrett, Oct. 1896, Jan. 1898, July 1898. 

» J. H. S. 1911, p. lix. 
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they are inclined perhaps somewhat to overvalue mere antiquity, 
to care more for the root than for the leaves and the fruit ” This 
‘'fundamentalist'’ attitude is in direct contrast to the evolutionary 
methods of Ridgeway, with his strong anthropological inclinations. 
In his lectures he would constantly urge his pupils to “ strip off 
the layers ” and see how the structure had been built up and 
thus by understanding the sequence and origin of its component 
parts to form a sounder comprehensive idea of the whole. This 
object underlay the whole of his work on the Early Age of Greece . 
To appreciate properly the Greek genius in all its aspects it is 
necessary to understand its composition and its composition 
cannot be understood without an ethnological investigation into 
the origin of the Greek race. Ridgeway would have said (for 
he loved to draw comparisons from the history and anthropology 
of the British Isles) that to understand the Englishman it is 
essential to know what ethnological factors have contributed to 
his formation, Briton, Celt, Saxon, Dane, Norman, Fleming, and 
Huguenot 

When Ridgeway offered his paper to the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies for publication in its Journal it 
was at first rejected. It was only with difficulty that it was 
ultimately published in 1896, the same year in which Evans had 
read his stimulating address to the British Association also 
advocating the indigenous origin of the Mycenean culture. In 
the next year, 1897, appeared Tsountas and Manatt’s Mycenaean 
Age. They declared 1 , “Mycenaean art was no exotic, trans¬ 
planted full grown into Greece, but rather a native growth... 
influenced though it was b} r the earlier civilisations of the 
Cyclades and the East. This indigenous art, distinct and homo¬ 
geneous in character, no matter whence came its germs and 
rudiments, must have been wrought out by a strong and gifted 
race.” They added in a footnote, “ Since this chapter was in type 
the British Association has heard Professor Ridgeway stoutly 
reasserting the prior title of the Pelasgian.” Tsountas and 
Manatt held that the. Mycenean civilisation had developed 
within the Aegean area, although they wished to associate 
with it Danaans and Achaeans, and believed that the people 

) p. 826 . 
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responsible for it had always spoken Greek. This is really not so 
different from Ridgeway’s view, apart from the ethnical names 
given to the developers of the Myccnean culture. He held that 
it had been evolved within the Aegean area and that one of its 
main foci had lain in Crete and another at Mycenae and that the 
people who according to all Greek tradition were the oldest in¬ 
habitants of the land originated and developed it, the Pelasgians. 

Ridgeway s investigations were directed to separating out 
by a close examination of the evidence, material, linguistic, 
and anthropological, the various strata of the early inhabitants 
of Greece, dividing divergent customs, objects, and manners 
between Pelasgian and Achaean. The Pelasgian was the dark 
Mediterranean man, artistic, but with the old southern vices. 
The Achaean was the conquering northerner of a higher moral 
standard, fair, but less artistic. So in the Early Age of Greece 
we first examine the remains and their distribution and pass on 
to consider who made them, reviewing in turn the claims of 
Pelasgian, Achaean, and Dorian, the three main traditional 
layers. As the evidence seems to favour the Pelasgians, attention 
is then turned to the Achaeans to discover who they were and 
whence they came and to see how their customs and beliefs 
could be differentiated from the Pelasgians’ and further how far 
their original home could be located by the light of the objects 
and manners thus determined to be peculiar to them. With 
this object in the first volume, Ridgeway sifted the archaeological 
and linguistic evidence then available for the Homeric Age, the 
Early Iron Age, the Round Shield, Inhumation and Cremation, 
the Brooch, Iron, and the Homeric Dialect. 

“Culture, tradition, physical anthropology, and religion, thus all 
declare for the existence from the earliest days in the Mediterranean of 
that race, whose descendants still form the main element iu its population 1 . 1 ' 

“If we find on comparison that the metals, weapons, armoiir, dress, 
funeral customs and the like coincide, then wc shall have to modify our 
conclusions already arrived at, — that the Achaeans were not the authors 
of the Mycenoan civilisation 4 . 1 ’ 

In the second volume he summarises the arguments in a 
passage on page 131, which can be supplemented by another oa 
page 405. 

1 Early Age, i, p. 291. * Ibid. p. 29S. 
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Moreover he upheld the views that the use of bronze was 
discovered in the copper-and-tin bearing area of Hungary and 
Bohemia, and that the culture depicted in Homer did not coincide 
in all details with the Mycenean and that it belonged to the 
Early Iron Age. He thus concluded that the Achaeans whom 
Homer represents as the possessors of the Homeric culture could 
not be the same as the people who created and enjoyed the 
Mycenean civilisation. The first volume ho devoted principally 
to the archaeological and linguistic evidence and in the second 
passes on to consider arguments based on social anthropology. 
He first examines the groat question of kinship and marriage 
and concludes that the Pelasgians practised matriarchy and the 
Achaeans patriarchy. He then proceeds to differentiate Pelasgian 
and Achaean practice as regards the punishment of homicide. 
Next comes religion and as a beginning of the subject he 
conducts an enquiry to see whether the Homeric Achaeans and 
the Greeks of the classical period differed in regard to animism 
generally and goes on to consider the question of fetish, totem, 
and ancestor worship. His conclusions on this point are summa¬ 
rised on page 421. 

Lastly he discusses at considerable length the archaeology 
and ethnology of the British Isles, in order to separate the 
invading Celts from the earlier population and to show how the 
manners and customs of the Celts agree with those of the 
Achaeans. This is part of his programme to isolate, so to speak, 
the Achaean culture and identify its home and range. Thus with 
all its digressions and truly Herodoteandiscursiveness, Ridgeway s 
Early Age of Greece is built up on the central theme, the 
" stripping off the layers,” Dorian, Achaean, Pelasgian, and the 
identification of them with definite archaeological strata. 
Throughout he fortifies his results by frequent reference to 
anthropology and natural history, which lead to various supple¬ 
mentary discussions and polemics. When the layers are 
stripped off, the final kernel of his conclusions is that the 
Pelasgians, a Greek-speaking race, had lived from time im¬ 
memorial in Greece and had developed the Mycenean civili¬ 
sation, which had therefore not been imported ready made bv 
Achaean invaders just before the Homeric Age and thus imposed 
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on a low, barbarous, and primitive race, Pelasgian, Lelcgian, or 
what you will, tho alleged aboriginal inhabitants of Greece. 

If it is difficult to picture now what was the general state of 
knowledge about prehistoric Greece between 1896, when Ridge¬ 
way published his paper in the Journal of Hellenic Studies on 
“What People Produced the Objects called Mycenean? > ’and 1901, 
when the first volume of The Early Age was issued, it is still 
hardly possible to attempt to assess what is the permanent value 
of Ridgeway’s contribution to this branch of research. No one 
can deny the tremendous influence that Ridgeway’s personality 
and methods exercised on his pupils and on students of all 
kinds who came in contact with him. He taught them not to 
be satisfied with superficial conclusions, but to probe deeply 
into the matter in hand and strip off the layers to reveal the 
kernel of truth within. They learnt never to be content with 
what anyone else had written on a subject, but to go back as far 
as possible to the first authority. They were told that method, 
attention to detail, thoroughness, and accuracy are the hall¬ 
marks of the true scholar, especially one who has been properly 
drilled in Latin and Greek. They learnt further the use of 
anthropological parallels, the value of self-criticism, detestation 
of humbug, caution against plausible theories, and the necessity 
of first collecting the evidence and then determining what 
conclusions cau logically be drawn from it Finally, if controversy 
were to arise, they were counselled to reserve a few shots in the 
locker, so as to complete the discomfiture of the adversary if he 
were rash enough to reply. Ridgeway admittedly did not always 
follow all his own excellent counsel, but he himself would have 
laid no claim to infallibility. Further, not a few of Ridgeway’s 
pupils have by their own researches contributed something 
towards the solution of the problems to which he devoted 
himself 

One point already referred to in the theme of The Early 
Age of Greece is of great permanent value towards the study 
of prehistoric Greece and marks a stage in the progress of 
thought and knowledge. Ridgeway reached independently the 
view, also proposed about the same time by Reinach, Evans, 
Myres, and others, that the Aegean civilisation had originated 
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and developed in the Aegean area and had not been superim¬ 
posed on an aboriginal population by Achaean invaders. Tsountas 
advanced a similar idea some three years earlier and Ridgeway 
agreed with him in thinking that the originators of that 
civilisation were Greeks by speech. The results of the excavations 
at Phylakopi in Melos and the brilliant discoveries of Evans at 
Cnossus closely followed by those of Halbherr and his colleagues 
at Phaestus all gave convincing evidence that this thesis was 
fundamentally sound. Milchhdfer's far sighted work, Die Anfdnge 
der Kunst in Oriechenland, published in 1883, had already 
pointed in this direction. Schliemann 1 2 had long before planned 
to turn his “attention to Crete, where I hoped to discover the 
original home of the Mycenaean civilisation” and Evans'researches 
in that island had already borne their first fruit in his discovery 
of the pictographic script in 1894. Tsountas in Giecce as a 
result of his work at Mycenae and in the islands had come to 
the conclusion that the Mycenean civilisation had originated and 
developed in the Aegean area, but it was Ridgeway who attracted 
against himself the counter-attacks of the “old guard”. In 1901 
Hall published his Oldest Civilization of Greece and treated almost 
as a commonplace the belief that the Mycenean civilisation (it 
was not yet metamorphosed into Minoan) had been born and 
grown up within the Aegean area. Since then it may be said 
that no writer of any reputation who has written or contributed 
anything to Greek prehistory has ventured to put forward any 
other fundamental idea than that so stoutly maintained by 
Ridgeway that the genesis and evolution of the Aegean civilisa¬ 
tion took place in Greek lands. One of the principal differences 
between Ridgeway and Hall was over the question of the language 
of the authors of the Mycenean civilisation. Ridgeway held it 
to be Greek. Hall* thought it was non-Greek and maintained 
the current opinion that the Achaean invaders who appeared 
before the close of the Mycenean period were the first Greek¬ 
speaking people to enter Hellas. 

After the first publication of his theories and the general 

1 Schuchhardt, Schliemann’* Excavationi, p. 323, cf. p. 16, note. 

2 Even in hia last book The Civilization of Greece in toe Bronze Age (1928), 
pp. 247 fit. 
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recognition that the Mycenean civilisation grew up in the 
Aegean and was not imported, the virtue of Ridgeway’s work has 
often been overlooked by later writers. They have argued instead 
whether the aborigines of Greece could be Pelasgians and whether 
the Achaeans were Celts. Controversy too has raged round Iron, 
the Round Shield, and the Brooch, and though it is extremely 
unlikely that Ridgeway’s views on these topics will be adopted 
in their entirety, no impartial reader can deny that his chapters 
on the last two subjects in particular and on the importance of 
Noricum as a secondary centre in the distribution of iron earlier 
than had been admitted previously have done much towards 
the collection of evidence and the clarification- of thought. 
Similarly his chapter on Inhumation, Cremation, and the Soul 
is a stimulating piece of writing. So, though critics must reject 
much of Ridgeway’s work, especially his early dating for the Iron 
Age which gave far too early a date for Hallstatt, they surely 
must acknowledge the clear vision with which he like others 
saw from the archaeological evidence, even before Evans’ great 
excavations at Cnossus, the central fact, now self-evident in the 
light of all later discoveries, that the Aegean civilisation was 
autochthonous in that region. They must recognise that his 
method of "stripping off the layers” was the right one. Though 
the layers as he determined them are not now acceptable in the 
light of the latest archaeological evidence and the ethnological 
names which he wished to assign to them cannot be maintained, 
yet his pioneer work has done far more than blaze the trail for 
his successors. Huxloy once wrote: “There is nothing in the 
world of science half so good as an earthquake hypothesis if it 
only serves to show the firmness of the foundations on which we 
build.” 

In The Early Age 1 , while admitting the importance of Crete, 
he laid special stress on the value of the Mainland and Mycenae 
for the ultimate solution, if it is ever attained, of the ethnological 
problem of the Greeka This in the light of present knowledge 
is remarkable. He wrote this long before the recent American, 
British, German, and Swedish excavations on the Mainland gave 
rise to a different problem not yet solved, a problem too which 

1 i, p. m 
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only assumed its present importance shortly before Ridgeway s 
death. 

In Crete Evans’ brilliant work has demonstrated once and 
for all that the Minoan civilisation had its birth there and there 
also, from neolithic times on to the zenith of the Bronze Age, 
grew to full maturity and stature. It finally decayed towards 
the close of the Bronze Age, after it had lost its pre-eminence to 
Mycenae on the fall of Cnossus about 1400 n.c.. 

On the Mainland there was a neolithic population which to 
judge by its remains differed from the contemporary people of 
Crete. The first account of this neolithic culture was published 
by Tsountas 1 ^ 1908 in his Tlpoiaropi/cal A Kpo7ro\ei<f Aipjjvlov 
/cat S&r/tXou. This we can call Layer One. The Bronze Age is 
ushered in by the appearance of a race which enjoyed a culture 
very similar to that then in use in the islands and Crete. This 
was first revealed by Furtwiingler’s work at Orchomenus in 1903. 
This Layer is the Second. The pie-historian will call it the Early 
Helladic Age, but Ridgeway disliked the term Helladic as much 
as he disliked the term Minban. Then in the Middle Bronze Age 
a new element enters, the people who made the pottery called 
Minyan. They introduced a distinctly different type of culture 
which separates the Mainland from Crete and the islands. This 
is the Third Layer. 

With the beginning of the Late Bronze Age a change occurs 
and here opinions diverge. One school holds that about 1000 li.c. 
the people of the Mainland came into contact with Crete and 
largely adopted and adapted its art, culture, and alphabet, j ust 
as the Etruscans at a later date adopted and adapted those of 
the Greeks. As a recent French writer 2 puts it “Mis en face de 
l’6clatante civilisation cr^fcoise, ils sonfc gagnes par elle et en 
assureront la continuation et la diffusion.” They succeeded to 
the heritage of Crete after the fall of Cnossus, and remained the 
dominant force in the Aegean till the close of the transition to 
the early Iron Age which began in the twelfth century, about 
the traditional date for the Dorian Invasion. 

The other school, that of Evans, holds that just about the 

1 His excavations began in 1901; see Bosanqnet’s note in Man, 1902. 

,J M. Poiite, Introduction a I'Urbtntisme, p. 218. 
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beginning of the Late Bronze Age the Cretans conquered and 
colonised large areas of the Mainland and formed a Minoan 
colonial empire. Then, before the fall of Mycenae but after the 
fall of Cnossus, came Achaeans, northern invaders, Indo-Europoans, 
who adopted the civilisation they found with a few modifications 
of their own. They were subsequently overrun by the Dorians. 

The first school, while expressing no opinion about the neo¬ 
lithic people, regards the Early Helladic people as non-Greek and 
probably as non-Indo-European and considers that the people 
who introduced Minyan Ware may well have been the first 
section of the Hellenic race to enter Greece, and were thus in 
culture, language, and race responsible for the adventurous, 
enquiring spirit of the classical Hellenes. Myres, too, arrives at 
the same general conclusions 1 , although he follows Evans in his 
belief in a Minoan colonization of the Mainland. 

The school of Evans 2 is ready to concede this: “That there 
were Greeks in Hellas before the coming of the Achaeans is quite 
possible. They may even have formed part of the population 
before the actual conquest of large Mainland tracts by the 
Minoan Cretans.” 

So both these views in fact support to a considerable extent 
Ridgeway s belief, so far as it went, based on linguistic grounds, 
that Greek was spoken in Greece before the coming of the 
Achaeans. Owing to failing health and eyesight, he was unable 
to know the Neolithic and Early Bronze Age cultures of the 
Mainland or to appreciate their significance, but the composite 
nature of the classical Greek race which he maintained is fully 
proved. They were a blend of the primitive neolithic race, of the 
artistic and cultured islanders, and of the vigorous and creative 
makers of Minyan Ware of the Middle Helladic Period, whom 
both schools are prepared to regard as the first Greek-speaking 
people to arrive in Greece. That Greek in some form or other 
was spoken in Greece as early as 2000 B.c. finds a wide degree 
of support and ail unite in the belief that it is now demonstrated 
that the Aegean culture was born and developed in and around 
the sea the name of which it bears. On these two cardinal points 

1 Who were the Greek* t pp. 581 ff. 

* Evuna, Pcdace of Minot, in, p. 133, note 2. 
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Ridgeway thus may be credited with having championed new 
ideas, basing his belief on the best form of evidence, the actual 
archaeological facts. The impetus he thus gave to the whole 
question of the origin of the Greek race and its culture should 
not be underestimated. Facts stand their ground for ever and 
only the theories that are based on them pass away or change 
with time or new discoveries. 

'drrravO ’ o /ia*po? KavaptOfMtjTOS %povo$ 

<f>vei r dBrj\a /cal (f>av£vra KpinTTerat' 
kovk ear aeKTrrov ovBiv 1 .... 

1 Sophocles, Ajax , 1. 64(5 tff. 
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CHAPTER 1. 


KINSHIP AND MARRIAGE. 

oy m£n r*P toy r« xpetccoN ka? 5peiON, 

H 3e’ 6M0(j>p0N60NT6 N0HMACI oTkON l)(HTON 
<j!n^p wAe rY N ^' ndAA’ £AreA AYC/weN^ecci, 

XApWATA A’ €YMeN6THC|- MAAlCTA Ac T IkAYON AYTof. 

Od. VL 182—6. 

The preceding volume of this work was devoted to a rigorous 
examination of the material remains of prehistoric Greece 
and a comparison of their evidence both with the literary 
traditions and with the culture portrayed in th & Iliad and the 
Odyssey. Up to that time it had been universally held that 
the great culture revealed at Mycenae and numerous other 
cities had been brought into Greece by the Acheans or other 
invaders, and that it was this Bronze Age culture which is 
presented to us in the Homeric poems. From this survey we 
were led to reject the older views and to point out that whilst 
the so-called * Mycenean ' or Aegean culture was that ot the 
full Bronze Age, this culture so far from being adventitious 
had grown up step by step in the basin of the Aegean, whilst 
that mirrored in the Iliad and the Odyssey belonged to the 
Early Iron Age, when that metal, though in common use, had 
not yet wholly superseded bronze in the manufacture of weapons 
and other cutting implements. 

We were then led to seek for the region whence this new 
culture had entered Greece, and our researches brought us to 
the belief that the old theories by which iron was held to have 
been introduced into Europe from either Africa or Asia must 
be abandoned—as well as that other doctrine, till then no less 
universally maintained, that the knowledge of bronze, if not of 
copper, had passed up into Europe from the lands south or 
east of the Mediterranean. It was next pointed out that the 
Early Iron Age of central Europe which first came into notice 
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at the now famous cemeteries of Hallstatfc is in all respects closely 
analogous to the culture of the Homeric poems. Furthermore, 
as the Homeric Acheans are pictured as tall men with fail 
hair, a type never produced in the Mediterranean lands, and 
which, when it descends into that region, inevitably wanes, 
and as all Greek tradition declares that the Acheans had come 
down from the north into Greece shortly before the Trojan 
War, we were forced to the conclusion that not only the use 
of iron, but the round shield with a central boss, the practice 
of cremating the dead, the use of the brooch, and the style of 
ornament known as Geometric or Dipylon, had been brought 
by bodies of fair-haired men of large stature who had come 
from the north and mastered the old melanochrous race which 
had dwelt in the Aegean basin from the Neolithic period, and 
whose artistic genius had created the grand civilization of the 
Copper and Bronze Ages of Greece. An investigation of the 
Homeric poems showed that in them the existence of this elder 
race is everywhere assumed, that its traditions form the back¬ 
ground of the poems, and that its language and its metre 
enshrine the deeds and chequered fortunes of the heroes from 
the north. In the present volume we propose to test these 
conclusions by a scrutiny of some of the sociological tacts of 
ancient Greece. 

The majority of the ghosts seen by Odysseus in the realms of 
Hades and Persephone were those of women. All these, with 
the exception of the hero’s mother and the two daughters of 
Minos, belonged to the elder age and to the elder race of 
Greece. The prominence thus given to women in the Nekyia, 
combined with the fact that a famous poem called the Eoiai, 
and ascribed to Hesiod, was wholly devoted to heroines, 
naturally suggests that in the early days of Greece descent 
may have been traced through females rather than through 
males, as has been and still is the rule among many races. 
This prima facie probability would be much strengthened if 
it could be shown that the rule of female succession prevailed 
in any of the royal lines to which these heroines belonged. 
But such an example is not far to seek. Among the great 
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dames of the Nekyiu, Tyro takes a prominent place. She was 
daughter of Salmoneus, the Thessalian chieftain, aud she bore, 
as the fruit of the embraces of Poseidon, Neleus and Pelias! 
whilst by her union with the mortal Crctheus, she became the 
mother of Aesou, the father of Jason. If descent had beeu 
reckoned through males in the royal house of Iolcus, Jason 
would naturally have described himself as the son of Aeson, the 
sou of Crctheus; but, far from so doing, it was through a woman 
that he traced bis liueage when in fulfilment of the oracle 
“ spoken at the central stone of tree-dad mother Earth,” and 
wearing the close-fitting garb of the Magnetee with a leopard- 
skin, single-sandalled, and brandishing two javelins, he stood in 
the Agora at the hour of full market 1 . His argument was on 
this wise: “The same mother bare Crctheus and rash Salmoneus, 
and in the third generation we again were begotten, and look 
upon the strength ol the golden sun.” Thus Jason’s claim rests 
on the fact that Cretheus and Salmoneus had the same mother, 
no reference whatever beiug made to their father. If the royal 
Minyan house reckoned descent through males, and Tyro, having 
no brothers, was the heiress of Salmoneus, Jason could have 
claimed k i n s h ip with Pelias on the ground that his father Acson 
and Pelias had a common maternal grandfather Salmoneus. 

The labours of Bachofen, J. F. McLennan, L. H, Morgan, 
\V. Robertson Smith, Westermarck and others, have abundantly 
proved the general prevalence of various forms of primitive 
marriage in the early stages of human society, and terms such 
as polyandry, exogamy, endogamy, and punalua have become 
as familiar as polygamy. 

Mr J. F. McLennan* devoted a separate essay to the subject 
of early kinship in Greece, in which he embodied the results of 
his examination of Homer, Aeschylus, Attic law, aud the early 
legends. . He strove to prove that the Greeks, like every other 
people (as he held), had at one time traced kinship and descent 
solely through females. As he regarded the Greeks for his 
purpose as practically a single people, he held of equal value 

1 Pindar, Pyth. rv. 74 sqq. For vA$?ot*ra=9 o'clock Bee Ridgeway, 

Trans. Cambridge Phil. Soe., voL i (1872—80), pp. 801—2. 

Studies in Ancient History, pp. 195 sqq. 
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for his immediate object any evidence that could be obtained 
from any part of that wide area which in historical times was 
included in the term Hellas, and he even made use of evidence 
drawn from Lycia. 

Now if it can be shown from McLennan's own data not only 
that sole female kinship cannot be proved for the Homeric age, 
but that he himself admits that descent is reckoned through 
both males and females in the Homeric poems, and that the 
only cases in which he can point to anything like female kinship 
are not Achean, but Lycian and Trojan; and if wc can also 
demonstrate that descent through males is the invariable rule 
in the great Achean families, and that with them the son is 
regularly named not from his mother, but from his father, we 
shall then have proved, by evidence which can hardly be 
suspected of being ex parte , that with the Acheans of Homer 
descent through males was the rule. On the other hand, if we 
can find very strong evidence that at Athens the rule of 
descent through the mother was still well known in the fifth 
century B.C., that it survived in Crete, that it was the custom 
of Lycia in historical as well as in heroic times, and that the 
pre-Achean legends of Attica, Arcadia, Thessaly, and other 
parts of Greece afford many indications of a like social condi¬ 
tion, we may conclude that the reason why the Homeric poems 
exhibit a form of society much higher than that which prevailed 
in Attica down to a comparatively late epoch is that the Acheans 
held the rule of descent through males when they became the 
masters of the older inhabitants of Greece, who were in the lower 
social condition wherein descent through females is customary. 

" In no respect,” says McLennan, “ has life in the Homeric 
times so modem an aspect as in regard to tho positiou of 
'wedded wives.’...In Homer we find acknowledgment of the 
blood ties through both the father and the mother....Homer 
prefers the father in tracing genealogies, without denying the 
mother her place.” But it is remarkable that when McLennan 
comes to cite from Homer instances of the latter custom he is 
able only to give cases which can hardly be called Greek. 
Thus his first reference* is to the “pleading of Lycaon in the 

1 Jl. in. 74 tqq. 
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Iliad , as con taiuing proof of kinship through the mother, and 
proof that the tie through the father did not, in the same 
degree, infer the rights and obligations of kinship. This 
Lycfton was a son of Priam., by Laothoe, daughter of Altes, king 
of the Leleges, She was one of Priam's numerous r wedded 
wives/ and had by him two sons, Lycaon and Polydorus, 
the latter already slain hy Achilles, who had oome forth 
to avenge the death of Patroclus, his friend and kinsman. 
Lycaon, being assailed by Achilles, begs for his life, his main 
plea being that he is not related to Hector oil the mother's 
side 

( Yet I ! ll say 

This tn thee, and it thou in heart; 

T >0 not slay im, tmicc not from tho sama womb 
Am I aa Hector 3a, who killed thy friend, 

At once both kind and brave. 3 

The appeal is to the well-known law of blood-feud, for though 
the assault takes place in battle, it is made in the thirst for 
vengeance. What, then, is the meaning and effect of the appeal ? 
Is it this'' Hector and Hector's kindred arc alone amenable 
to your vengeance, for it was Hector who slew your friend I 
am neither kith nor kin of Hector. True, we have, as you 
know, the same father, But I put it to you, what does that 
matter? He is not my brother uterine (ofioyae rpwi?), my 
relative through the mother ' J At least, it implies that being 
a brother by the same father did not mark him out- one of 
those specially liable to be slain as a relative of the wrong- 
doer. The pleading was ineffectual, but it remained un¬ 
answered save by the sword,” Later McLennan says: “ Should 
it be thought that the inference made from this case is too 
largo, it must at any rate be allowed that the passage proves— 
(1) that the blood connection between the mother and sou 
was fully acknowledged j (2) that the connection through the 
father and mother made a closer kinship than through the 
father only, which would not have been the case had agnation 
been established, And as it is obvious that Lycaon could not 
have urged his plea had he and Hector been uterine brothers, 
even had they been eons of different fathers, it becomes pro¬ 
bable (3) that the blood tie through the mother alone was 
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practically, at this time, a stronger one than that through the 
father alone.” But this series of assumptions has no real basis 
since all that the sentence means is that poor Lycaon in his 
despair, ready to urge any plea, no matter how weak, tells 
Achilles that he is only the half and not the full brother of 
Hector, a distinction between half and full blood thorough y 
familiar to our modern life with its strict descent through males. 
McLennan might just as well have argued that because Joseph 
regarded Beujamin, his brother by the same mother, as closer to 
him than the other sons of Jacob, the Hebrews at that time 
reckoned descent through females, which they certaiuly did not. 

“ Further on, Priam speculates as to the fate of Lycaon and 
Polydorus. ‘ If they yet live captive with the Greeks, he says, 
‘then surely we shall ransom them with brass and gold; for 
the money is in the house, as the aged Altes gave abundance 
with his daughter.’ There is here a further note of relationship 
between mother and child. The mother’s wealth was specially 
applicable for ransoming her sons. We may infer that in the 
household of the polygamous Priam, the children of a wife, 
whatever other rights of inheritance they had, were heirs to 
her wealth.” McLennan seems to assume that in polygamous 
communities descent is reckoned through the mother, and 
apparently he did not realize that in polygamous communities, 
as in Turkey, where descent is through the males, the children 
of each wife inherit their mother’s property. Further on we 
shall find cases of polygamous kings and chieftains amongst the 
northern peoples, where descent through males was the rule. 

As McLennan puts the case of Lycaon in the forefront of 
his argument, I have thought it better to quote his words in 
full. Yet he himself saw that ** it may be said that Lycaon’s 
plea refers solely to a state of feeling prevailing on the Asiatic 
side and peculiar to a people who practised polygyny. But if 
it was of no force from Homer’s point of view, he either would 
not have stated it, or he would have made Achilles meet it with 
an answer. The reply of Achilles is irrelevant, being substan¬ 
tially what I have stated, with the addition that he had made 
up his mind to spare no child of Priam.” McLennan con¬ 
tinues “ It must be assumed that the plea appeared of force 
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bo Homer’s auditors, and that could only be through their 
knowing what a difference the want of a perfect kinship 
should have made. On the Greek side, as well as on the 
Asiatic, there was, owing to the system of ‘captive wives/ 
abundance of room for the distinction between the paternal and 
maternal tie, and for its practical recognition in cases of blood- 
feud.” But if the view which we have advanced in the pre¬ 
ceding volume be true,—that in the Greece of the Homeric 
age there was a new master-race ruling an old population,— 
there was another and better reason why Homer’s audience 
might be fully alive to vital differences in rules of kinship, 
supposing that such existed between the Acheans and the royal 
house of Troy, which seems not to have been the case. But the 
reason already given—that Homer’s audience would fully realize 
the difference between half blood and full blood—sufficiently 


explains why he put that plea in the mouth of Lycaou. 

The next case quoted by McLennan is that of Tlepolemus, 
son of Heracles and Astyocbe, the founder of the Rhodian 
cities of Lindus, Cameirus, and Ialysus, in which he had 
planted according to their tribes those who had followed him 
into exile (voL I. p. 199). There can be no reasonable doubt 
that Tlepolemus was an historical personage, for in Pindar's* 
dav, and long after, the Rhodians not only offered to lum 
sacrifices of sheep, but held annually in his honour games 
known as the Tlepolemeia. “ This puissant seed of Heracles, 
according to Pindar, traced his descent from Zeus and on the 
mother's side from Astydamia, and the Theban poet tells how 
the oecist of Rhodes “once on a time smote with his staff of 
tough wild-olive Licymnius, Alcmane’s bastard brother m 
Tiryns as he came forth from Midea's chamber, and slew him 
in the kindling of his wrath*.” But according to Homer he had 
inadvertently slain his grand-uncle Licymnius the brother of 
Alcmene, mother of Heracles, and had to flee, “for the other 
sons and grandsons too of mighty Heracles had threatened 
him*” “By old law [writes McLennan] the right of vengeance 
belonged to the kindred of the slain. They were therefore 


1 OU vn. 80 (with' Schol. ad loe.). 
* II. n. 667 *qq- 


* OU vn. 27*35- 
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(being of the kin of Heracles) of the kindred of Alcmene and 
of her brother Licymnius. That is, some Hellenes—for this 
is a strictly Hellenic story—recognized the blood-tie through 
the mother as creating the right and obligation of the 
blood-feud.” But, as we have already clearly seen that Heracles 
and the Perscid family belong to the pre-Achean stock, and that 
the people who went to Rhodes with TIepolemus were neither 
Acheans nor Dorians (as generally held), but Pelasgians, the 
argument drawn by McLennan from this passage would prove 
female kinship not for the Acheans, but for the Pelasgians. 

But is the argument sound ? (1) McLennan assumes that 

it was on the ground of the blood-feud that the other sons and 
grandsons drove TIepolemus from the land. But as a blood- 
feud can only exist between two different families, clans, or 
tribes, and as TIepolemus himself stood in exactly the same 
degree of kinship to Licymnius as the other sons of Heracles, 
the question of blood-feud did not arise at all The modern 
Albanians, who are probably the lineal descendants, more or 
less mixed, of the ancient Illyrians, the close congeners of the 
aborigines of Greece (vol. I. p. 342 sqq.), afford a good example 
of this: “the tribe cannot punish bloodshed within the family 
group, eg. if one cousin in a communal house kill another. 
The bead of the house is arbiter. A man said naively on 
this subject, ‘ How can such a case be punished ? A family 
cannot owe itself blood ? ’ To him the family was the unit, 
the individual had no separate existence 1 .” The action of TIe¬ 
polemus’ relations must have sprung from sun entirely different 
cause—the desire to rid the family from the pollution (ayo?) 
of kindred blood {i^vktov al^a). (2) But McLennan has 
unwarrantably assumed that this passage shows female kinship. 
To make his reasoning cogent TIepolemus and his kinsmen, 
who expelled him, ought to have been born not from a son of 
Alcmene, but from a daughter. Under the rule of female 
succession TIepolemus and the other sons and grandsons of 
Heracles were not of the kindred of Alcmene at all, for 
TIepolemus and the other sons of Heracles would belong to 
the families of their respective mothers. Thus then the 
1 M. Edith Durham, High Albania (1909), p. 35. 
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passage does not refer to a case of blood-feud nor yet prove 
female descent The banishment of Tlepolemus was probably 
due simply to the desire to rid the land of one stained with 
human blood. But with this very important subject we shall 
deal at length later on. 

McLennan’s next case is that of Helen, who, when from 
the wall of Troy she scans the ranks of the Acheaos and points 
out their chieftains to Priam and the Trojan elders, looks in 
vain for Castor and Pollux— 

“Mine own brethren, 

Whom both, as also me, one mother bare.” 

She knew not that the dear land of Lacedaemon that gave 
them birth had by then clasped them to her breast. “ Homer 
[says Mr McLennan] represents her thoughts as wholly fixed on 
their common mother.” McLennan sought also to support his 
argument by quoting the passage of the Iliad 1 in which Briseis, 
as she bewails the dead Patroclus, recites her own sorrows— 
the loss of her husband, and “ of three beloved brethren too 
(one mother bare us).” He likewise points out the stress laid 
on the epithet opoydarpioq, ‘of the same womb,’ as contrasted 
with 6irtvTpo<;, 1 of the same father,’ which is only used twice*. 
But, as Helen and her brothers were the children of Tyndareos, 
the last king of the ancient Pelasgian line of Lacedaemon, the 
argument quantum valet indicates that the Pelasgians and not 
the Acheans reckoned kinship through the mother. Briseis 
likewise is not Achean, for she was wife of Mynes king of 
Lyra ess us in the Troad*. . 

Finally he quotes the words of Apollo 4 : 

“One right dear, 

Either a brother born of self-earao womb, 

Or even a son.” 

From this McLennan infers that “ Homer attaches superior im¬ 
portance to the tie through the mother." Though it may turn 
out that the aborigines of Greece did trace descent through 

1 xn. 291 tqq. * It- 257, xn. 371. 

» II. xix. 60, 296 tqq. 4 U- xxiv. 47. 
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women, this passage does not imply anything more than what 
holds generally true in our modern life,—that there is usually 
a closer bond of affection between brothers by the same mother 
than between half-brothers by different mothers. 

“The beggar Arnaeus,” says McLennan, “got his name 
through his mother.” But the Groek of the passage 1 does not 
mean that Arnaeus was called after his mother, but merely that 
she named him“ Arnaeus was his name, for so had his good 
mother given it him at his birth, blit all the young men called 
him Inis, because he ran on errands.” Yet the fact of the 
mother naming the child is no more proof that descent was 
traced through females than if one were to attempt to show 
that the same rule exists in modem England, relying on the 
fact that bastards usually bear their mother’s name. But 
in communities where descent is traced through males even 
children born in wedlock are constantly named by the mother 
ancl not by the father, a practice which can be abundantly 
proved from the Icelandic Sagas. Thus we read in Burnt 
Njal* that “in the summer after the wedding Hallgerda gave 
birth to a girl, and Glum (her husband) asked her what name 
it was to be called. She shall be called after my father’s 
mother, and her name shall be Thorgerda, for she came down 
from Sigurd, Fafnir's-bane on the father’s side according to the 
family pedigree. So the maiden was sprinkled with water and 
had this name given her.” Nor can it be said that Hallgerda 
had the right of naming the child in this case because it was 
a daughter. For “ the Bon begotten between Unna, daughter 
of Fiddlemord, and Valgard, her second husband, was called 
Mord after his mother’s father 1 * 4 .” Again, Thorgerda, when 
delivered of a boy, seuds to her mother Hallgerda, to know 
whether she shall call him Glum or Hauskuld*. Finally Hrolf 
the Ganger himself was named after Hrolf Nefia, his mother 
Hild’8 father 6 . 

1 Od. xvni. 5—7. J The Saga of Burnt Njal, chap. nv. 

3 ibid. chap. xxv. Njal had a bastard son H&nakuld bv a woman named 

Rodny, daughter of Hanskuld. The bastard was thus called after his mother’s 
father. 

4 ibid. chap. lviu. 


3 Jleimkr. (3aga Lib.) voi. I. p. 117. 
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Another passage cited by McLennan has just as little 


value 1 :— 


Then in their palace 
Anon the father and the lady mother 
Did call their daughter ‘Alcyone 1 for Hurrwme; 
Because, forsooth, her mother had the fate 
Of mournful Alcyon, and like her did weep 
■When the far-darting king, Apollo Phoebus, 
Carried her daughter off. 


But tho naming of a child in reference to the sorrow of its 
mother has just as little value as evidence for succession being 
through father or mother as the naming of Sir Tristram of 
Liones, the lover of the fair Isoud, at the request of his mother 
who when dying at his birth entreated her husband Meliodas 
“to let call him Tristram, as a sorrowful birth 1 ,” or the fact 
that Rachel when dying named the babe Benoni, “ Son of my 
sorrow ” (though his father changed it to Benjamin), or the 
name Peregrine given to the brave Lord Willoughby of the 
famous English ballad by his father and mother because he was 
born when they were in exile to escape the persecution of the 
Protestants by Queen Mary Tudor, or the naming by Moses of 
his son Gershom ( stranger) because the latter was born when 
his father was a sojourner in the land of Midian. 

We now come to the pedigree of Glaucus and Sarpedon: 
Sisyphus begets Glaucus, who begets Bellerophon, who married 
the daughter of the king of Lycia, and by her had Isander 
(who was slain), Hippolochus and Laodamia. Hippolochus 
begat Glaucus, whilst Laodamia brought forth Sarpedon from the 
embraces of Zeus. “ Sarpedon [says McLennan] is the leader 
of the Lvcian allies, and Glaucus is but one of his lieutenants! 
The daughter’s son is the chief, and the agnate the inferior*.” 

Such then is all the evidence in favour of female kinship 
which McLennan could glean from Homer. The examples of 
Irus and Alcyone, as we have seen, have little value, whilst 
the instance of Tlepolemus has no weight at all. The same 
holds good for the story of Helen and her brothers, and also for 
that of Meleager and his mother's brothers, as we shall soon see 

i 21 . IX . gel t qq, * Malory, Lt MorU d.’ Arthur, Bk. vm. c. 1. 

* II. vi. 150—210. 
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(pp. 17 sqq.). The remaining examples are Asiatic: Lycaon is 
Trojan, and therefore not Acheau, whilst Sarpedon and Glaucus— 
the only undoubted piece of evidence cited from the poems—are 
Lycians. But, as we have shown that this people w’ere the close 
congeners of the aborigines of Greece, no argument touching 
the practice of the Acheans can be founded on their pedigree. 
But even if much stronger evidence of female kinship con Id 
have been drawn from the Iliad and Odyssey , tliis would not 
prove that the Acheans had that custom. For we have seen 
that not only the language and metre is that of the older race, 
but many of their legends appear in the background of the 
poems. 

Let us now on the other hand examine the evidence avail¬ 
able for deciding what rule of succession prevailed in the great 
Achcan houses. All readers of Homer remember the patronymics. 
These are found to be especially applied to the leading Achean 
chiefs. Thus Agamemnon and his brother Menelaus are con¬ 
stantly styled the sons of Atreus; Achilles is termed Peleides, 
Diomede is Tydeides, Odysseus Laertiades, one Ajax is designated 
Telamonian, or son of Telamon, the other son of Oileus. In the 
case of at least one of the heroes just enumerated, there was 
full opportunity for some expression referring to female succes¬ 
sion, for Diomede was son of Tydeus by his marriage with the 
daughter of Adrastus king of Argos; consequently Diomede’s 
legal claim to Argos was through his mother. It was quite 
possible for the poet to have described Diomede by some 
phrase which would have indicated that he had succeeded 
through his mother, if such had been the Achean rule. 

It is noteworthy that in the only case in the Iliad where a 
matronymic is used it is applied to the twin heroes Eurytus 
and Cteatus, whom Nestor terms Moliones after their mother 
Molione 1 . But as they were Epeians from Elis, who are care¬ 
fully distinguished from the Aetolians*, they plainly are not 
Acheans, but belong to the pre-Achean inhabitants of Elis. 
This is confirmed by the legend that they were begotten by 
Poseidon, although in the last cited passage of the Iliad they 
are called Actoriones after Actor their putative human father. 

* II. xxm. 638. 


‘ n. XI. 709. 
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Similarly Pausaniae 1 relates that- Iphicles, the brother of 
Heracles, “was wounded by the sods of Actor, who were named 
after their mother Moline/' This indicates that whilst matri- 
linear descent was the rule amongst the aborigines of 
Peloponnesus, there was a tendency in Homeric days and later 
to change over to descent through the father. A somewhat 
similar instance is supplied by the pedigree of the ancient- 
kings of Ph&rae in Mcsaenia given by Fausanias 1 , C( Phans, its 
founder, was son of Hermes and Fbylockima, daughter of 
Hanaus. Pharis had a daughter Telegone, but ud sons. The 
family is traced farther down by Homer in the Iliad, who 
mention-9 that Diodes had twin sons, Crcthon and Ortilochus, 
and that Diodes himself was a son of Ortilochus son of Alpheus, 
But Homer omits Telegone; she it was, according to the 
Messeniaii legend, who bore Ortilochus to Alpheus.'’ The fact 
that Telegone is regarded as of primary importance in the 
native legend, but should be thus ignored by Homer, aa there 
was a tendency in him to ignore Motione the mother of the 
song of Actor, is best explained by the incoming of a new race 
with which patrilinear descent was the rule. 

But in the case of all the Adman princes succession from 
father to son seems to have been the unvarying rule. Each of 
the great Achean chieftains is represented as having already 
succeeded to his father or aa his fathers heir: Agamemnon 
and Diomede are examples of the former, Odysseus and 
Achilles of the latter. Furthermore each of them expects to 
be succeeded by his own son, and not by a sisters sou, or by 
a brother, as would have been the case, had succession through 
females been the rule. The story of Odysseus assumes -without 
a shadow of doubt that Telemachus is to succeed hia sire. For 
though the hero anxiously enquired of the shade oi Teircstas, 
if Telemachus had been allowed to Tetain the chieftainship, or 
had been depri ved of his rights by/ores majettre, his question 
does not in any way imply that he conceived it possible for 
any one save his own son to bave a legal claim to the chief¬ 
tain ship, From this point of view we can readily understand the 
curious imprecation put in the mouth of Odysseus— r ' May my 
iTm.14,8. 2. 
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head no longer abide on my shoulders, and may I no more be 
called the father of Telemachus 1 .” Unless it was recognized as 
a matter of great importance that a man should have a son to 
succeed him, there would be little force in these words. The 
strength of the expression seems to indicate that male succession 
had been long established and firmly rooted Similarly an Arab 
will call himself Abu Muhammad, ‘father of Muhammad, or 
whatever may be the name of his eldest son. 

The same principle is apparent in the anxious enquiries put 
to Odysseus by the ghosts of Agamemnon and Achilles. The 
former asks eagerly if his son Orestes has escaped the hands of 
his father’s murderers, and has found safety in Orchomenus or 
Pylus, but he puts no question concerning the fate of his 
daughters: yet if the succession passed by females, their safety 
would have been of primary importance. Achilles interrogated 
Odysseus with something of the vehemence that he had shown 
in life— 

“E’en in our ashes live our wonted fires”— 

in his anxiety to learn how feres his old father Peleus and his 
son Neoptolemus. His fear that the former may be hard 
pressed and harried by his neighbours, and his grim and silent 
satisfaction as he hears that his son is both sage iu counsel and 
valiant in fight, indicate that the patriarchal system was that 
followed by the Acheans of Phthiotis. 

But the most convincing proof of this can be found in the 
autobiography of Phoenix*:—“When first I left Hellas home of 
fair women, fleeing from strife against my father Amyntor, son 
of Ormenus: for he was sore angered with me by reason of his 
lovely-haired concubine, whom he ever cherished and wronged 
his wife my mother. So she besought me continually by my 
knees to go in first unto the concubine, that the old man might 
be hateful to her. I hearkened to her and did the deed; but 
my sire was ware thereof forthwith and cursed me mightily, 
and called the dire Erinyes to look that never should any dear 
son sprung of my body sit upon my knees: and the gods fulfilled 
his curse, even Zeus of the underworld and dread Persephone. 


1 11 n. 259, 260, cf. iv. 354. 


8 II. ix, 447 aqq. 
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Then took 1 counsel to sky him with the keen sword ; but some 
immortal stayed my anger, bringing to my mind the- people's 
voice and all the reproaches of men, lest I should be trailed a 
father-slayer amid the Ajcheaua/ He then narrates how be fled 
far through Hellas of wide lawns, and how he came to deep- 
soiled Pbthia, mother of flocks, even unto king Peleue; “and he 
received me kindly and cherished me ms a father cherisheth his 
only son, his stripling heir of great possessions.' 1 

From this passage we may draw several most important 
inferences. In the first place the Acbeans of t-he original 4 
Hellas trace descent through males, us Phoenix recites the 
names of hie father and grandfather; next, there is a strictly 
monogamous feeling unequivocally expressed by Phoenix:, who 
held that his father by keeping a concubine wronged his wife. 

If the Acheans condemned polygamy in men, a fortiori they 
must have regarded polyandry with abhorrence. Moreover the 
Erinyes fellow the father rather than the mother, hut this 
stands in strong contrast to the doctrine which we shall find 
enunciated by the Athenian En men ides. Again, Phoenix's 
hand was stayed from parricide through his dread of being 
branded among the Acheans as a father-BUyer; yet we shall 
find the JEumcnides contending that the real tie of blood is 
not between father and son,, but between a son and liis mother. 
The father of Phoenix naturally imprecated on his son the 
heaviest bane that he could imagine. His curse was that 
Phoenix might neveT. have a son; but this would have been a 
briitzem fulmAtt- had succession through daughters been the 
Achean custom. The importance of having a son is further 
emphasised by the statement of Phoenix that he had adopted 
Achilles as his foster-son, because he was debarred by bis 
father's malison from any hope of ever having a sen of his 
own body. Finally, all doubt is banished by the words in 
which Phoenix describes the kindness of Peleus, who cherished 
him “even as a father cherish et-h his only son, his stripling heir 
of great possessions," Could anything more explicit he desired 
even by that class of scholars who, being devoid of all literary 
fooling, regard Ilomer and other ancient poets as if they were 
written simply to serve as Manuals of Antiquities fund who 
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find their ideal of what an ancient author ought to be in 
Becker’s Gharicles ? 

Yet in this very Thessaly where we have just found the 
noblest ideal of conjugal fidelity, and where succession through 
males was the firmly rooted custom, we had clear evidence 
that among the Pelasgians of Iolcus descent through females 
was the rule. To explain this difficulty we must either hold 
that between the age of Jason and that of Peleus a complete 
change had taken place from within in the structure of Thes¬ 
salian society and the manner of reckoning descent, or that 
the poet has introduced the ideas of a later' date into the 
heroic epoch, or else wc must conclude that, as we leam from 
the Iliad that the ancient inhabitants of Thessaly had been 
recently conquered by the invading Acheans, the difference in 
the relations of the sexes and the consequent vital difference 
in the law of descent and inheritance are simply to be 
accounted for by the fact that the old occupants of Thessaly 
were on a lower and their conquerors on a higher level of social 
organization. The two first alternatives are untenable in face 
of the evidence. If the older system left such formidable 
survivals down to classical .times in Athens, it is absurd to 
suppose that so great a change could have taken place in a 
single generation in early Thessaly. It is no less irrational to 
assume that a poet would have introduced into the epic ideas 
of succession prevailing in his own age, especially as the poet 
himself displays a clear knowledge of the existence of suc¬ 
cession through women and female kinship not only among 
the Lycians, but even in the older days of Greece herself. 
Furthermore, when and wffiere in classical Hellas did society 
express the strong disapproval of concubinage evinced by the 
Achean Phoenix ? We may therefore safely conclude that 
when the Acheans entered Thessaly, they had a monogamous 
form of life, and that succession through males had long been 
the custom of their race. 

Nor is it only in Thessaly that we find the Acheans 
observing monogamy, for it is seen in full force in the royal 
family of Ithaca. Laertes had bought Eurycleia, the faithful 
nurse of Odysseus, “while as yet she was in her first youth, and 
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gave for her the worth of twenty beeves. And he honoured 
hor even as he honoured bis dear wife in the halls, but he 
never lay with her, for he shunned the wrath of bis ladyV' 

Nor must it be forgotten that one of the chief reasons for 
the summary execution of the handmaids by Odysseus was 
their unchaste behaviour with the suitors, conduct which, in 
any society save one which regulated very strictly the sexual 
relations, would not have been regarded ea deserving the 
extreme penalty. Thus then in Ththiotia, in the ancient 
Hellas, and in Ithaca the Acheans in’s represented as rigorous 
monogamists and with male succession. But the Horn eric poems 
represent these institutions as in full force in Thessaly among 
the Acheana in the very generation that conquered Pesasgiotia, 
and which was contemporary, according to the legends, with 
that of the Pelasgian Jason, whose claim to Iolcus rested, sts 
we saw, on female kinship, 

Finally, let us turn to the story of Meleager briefly narrated 
by Phoenix-, All we aie there told is that in consequence of 
the auger of Artemis against Census because "he bad hot 
offered her the harvest firatfruits on the slope of his 

garden land, though all the other gods had their feast of 
hecatombs/' 1 the famous boar had committed, ravages in 
Calydon, that in consequence of the slaughter of the beast 
war had broken out between the Aetolians of Calydon and the 
Curates who dwelt in Pleurou, and that the latter besieged the 
city of Calydon, The Homeric form of the legend is quite 
incompatible with the later version, which embodies the story 
of Althaea and the firebrand.. It will be noticed that Homer 
says not a word concerning the gift by Meleager to Atalanta 
of the spoils -of his noble quarry and of the wrath of his 
mother's brothers that ensued thereupon, and does not speak 
unambiguously of their slaughter at the hands of Meleager, 
It is therefore useless to cite this passage to settle any question 
of kinship in the Homeric age. Nevertheless, on the strength 
of the late redaction of the story found in Ilyginus, McLennan 
draws an argument from it in favour of female kinship. Ac¬ 
cording to this, when Meleager gave the boar's spoils to 
] Od. t. 430—133, a II TT. 627 t$q. 
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Atalanta, his maternal uncles took the trophies from her, on 
the ground that, if Meleager did not keep them himself, the 
aristeia belonged to them as his next of kin. As they were 
the brothers of Althaea, it follows that they based their claim 
on female kinship. Now Althaea was daughter of Thestius, 
king of the Curetes, a tribe which all writers, both ancient 
and modem, are agreed in considering as one of the pre-Hellenic 
peoples of Greece. The Curetes were thus members of the old 
Pclasgian 1 stock, whilst their neighbours the Aetolians be¬ 
longed to the new Achean stratum. The Aetolian royal house 
was fair-haired., as is shown by the lines in the Catalogue 
which tell why “ of the Aetolians Thoas was captain, the son 
of Andraemon, even of them that dwelt in Pleuron and Olenus 
and Pylene and Chalcis on the sca-shore and rocky Calydon. 
For the sons of great-hearted Oencus were no more, neither 
did he still live; and golden-haired Meleager was dead, to 
whose hands all had been committed, for him to be king of the 
Aetolians*.” 

It is then not improbable that in the later version of the 
tale we have a genuine survival of an early time. The Curetes 
were almost certain to reckon kinship through females, if we 
are to judge from the analogy of the other Pelasgian peoples. 
The brothers of Althaea advanced their claim in accordance with 
the law of their people, whilst their pretensions were treated 
contemptuously and angrily by Meleager, who even slew them. 
Meleager’s action is readily explained if the customary law of 
the Aetolians only recognized kinship through males, as amongst 
the other Acheana. But the Catalogue proves conclusively 
that with the Aetolians succession of sons was the rule, for the 
only reason why Thoas is chieftain of the Aetolians is that the 
sons of Oeneus were all dead. Nor can it be argued that it was 
through their mother that Meleager and his brothers enjoyed 
their right of succession to the sceptre of Calydon. Since 
Althaea was daughter of Thestius, king of the Curetes, she 
could not have been the means whereby Oeneus her husband 
became king of the Aetolians. We may therefore rest assured 
that male kinship was the rule in the Aetolian tribes. 

1 vol. I. p. 185. * I/, n. 638 tqq . 
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Furthermore, even if we grant that in the Homeric version 
Meleager had slain his mothers brother probably in war, we 
get a very dear proof that the Aetoliana did not reckon kinship 
through women. For if snob had been the rule, his brothers 
would have been bound to dear off the agos created by the 
shedding of kindred blood and therefore to expel Meleager, We 
saw that Tlepolemus, in consequence of the homicide of Ldcym- 
niuSj, the brother of Alcmeno,. and therefore his own grand-uncle 
had gone into exile for fear of the other sons and grandsons of 
Heracles {p. 7), Now, if McLennan*? view respecting the story 
of TIepolemus were sound, it might be argued that, if the same 
rule of kinship held good among the Aetolians, the brothers 
of Meleager were just <os much bound to slay Meleager as 
the uncles, brothers* and cousins of TIepolemus were to put 
the latter to death. But so far from this being the course 
pursued with Meleager we are told dearly that he dwelt in 
great honour in Calydon* and became king over all And 
in the very passage w r hicli tells of the quarrel Meleager is 
represented as being in Calydon when it wim beleaguered 
by the Ouretes" Now so long as Meleager dear to Arcs 
fought, so long it went ill with the Curetes, neither dared they 
face him without their city walls, for all they were very many.” 
"Then in anger of heart at bis dear mother Althaea, he tarried 
beside his wedded wife” *By her side lay Meleager, brooding 
on his grievous anger, being wrath by reason of hts mother's 
curses: for she, grieved for her brethren's death, prayed 
instantly to the gods, and wdth her hands likewise beat 
instantly upon the fertile earth, calling on Hades and dread 
Persephone, while she knelt upon, her knees, and made her 
bosom, wet with tears* to "bring her eon to death; and Erinys 
that walkcth in darkness, whose heart knoweth not ruth* 
heard her from Erebus/' {r Nor was he moved by the entreaty 
of his aged sire or sisters, nor mother, nor of his comrades that 
were nearest him and dearest of all men, nor by the elders of 
the Aetoliaus, who sent the best of tbo priests with promise of 
a mighty gift, a fair domain of fifty ploughgates,” All wus in 
vain till his “ftiir-girdEed-wife plied him with, lamentation, and 
told him all the woes that come on mon whose city is taken.” 
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If McLennan’s position were sound, it would follow that, whilst 
amongst the pre-Achean population kinship through females 
was the rule, patrilinear succession was certainly the rule of 
the Aefcolians, and we might therefore on that ground infer a 
difference of race. But if my argument against McLennan’s 
interpretation of the story of Tlepolemus is cogent, the difference 
in the treatment meted out to Tlepolemus and Meleager re¬ 
spectively was due not to different laws of kinship, which 
undoubtedly existed, but to the fact that the two races regarded 
such homicide from very different standpoints. 

It thus appears that the warlike tribes who at the dawn of 
history can be seen entering and subduing the Greek peninsula 
were far removed from the conditions of the higher polyandry, 
in which brothers havo one wife, as in modern Tibet, and still 
further from that lower form of polyandry, which is nothing 
more than regulated promiscuity. On the contrary we have 
found male kinship and male succession firmly fixed in every 
case alike:—in Ithaca and the neighbouring mainland occupied 
by Thesprotian tribes, where we meet the Acheans as they are 
crossing the threshold of Greece; in the primitive Phthia and 
in the ancient Hellas, where they are seen immediately after 
the subjugation of Thessaly; at Mycenae and Argos, where we 
find them after the conquest of Peloponnesus; and among the 
tribes which had not crossed into Thessaly, but had passed 
southwards from Epirus into the country which was called 
Aetolia from the tribal name of its conquerors. 

How can we account for this fundamental difference be¬ 
tween the social laws of the Homeric Acheans and those of 
the older race of Thessaly ? Can this problem find a solution 
on the hypothesis that the Acheans were a body of invaders 
from the fair-haired races of upper Europe ? If it can be 
demonstrated that, not only in Attica and Arcadia, the great 
strongholds of the Pelasgian race, but also among all the 
melanochrous peoples of the Mediterranean basin, some of 
whom we have shown to be closely akin to the older in¬ 
habitants of Greece, polyandry and female succession were 
once universal, whilst on the other hand it can be proved 
that among the peoples of upper Europe and their kinsmen, 
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’ivho hed streamed down over the Alps and settled in Italy, 
female chastity before and after marriage and male kinship 
were tbe Tiile r then we shall have another strong argument iil 
proof of our contention that the Aeheams came from central 
Europe, tmd that they were closely akin to the Umbiu-SabelHan 
stock. 

The chastity of them women has ever been the glory of the 
I eutonic peoples. Ill a famous passage Tacitus 1 has panegyrized 
the high morality of the German tribes"Almost alone among 
barbarians, they arc content with one wife except a very few 
among them, and these not from sensuality, but because their 
noble birth procures for them many offers of alliance-. The 
wife docs not bring a dowry to the husband, but the husband 
to the wife. The parents and relatives are present and pass 

1 Q-smt. 1$—3f0. (Church and Erodribb.} 

s It ia easy to Illustrate tfcia practice from Scan a inn via and IreEsM. Tima 
Harold Hair fair, ting of Norway (B©0—93^), had nu less than eight regular 
wives (ffsffflririivta, wL IV, Tib. I ( Morris and MagmiEapu), fidf and hie 
descendants in Normandy, though nominally Christians, continued to hare a 
Bttong flavour of paganism and held to the old Norse marriaRe gjwUta 
Biahard I “ the Fearless 15 had fatnillBB by several ladies, and did not get the 
Church to bless his union with Gnenora, tbs mother of Richard II {hia auoceeaor) 
and &fcven flthftra, trntil the Church objected to Gaenara’a usoond BOH Robert 
being made Canon Of Eouen on the ground thitt he Was not bpra an wodloak. 
By Hub marruge Biohard H, Itobert the Canon, Emma, qoMn of England, iud 
the rest of Guenora’B children wena all heEd by tllfl Church to he legitimated, 
as ia etiLL the case fa Scottish Jaw. But there aeeroa little doubt that Richard's 
son by another wife, Geoffrey Count of En (the founder of the great House of 
Clftre), waE deemed perfectly legitimate by hia father and thu other Northmen, 
while id ia more than likely that Robert the Hagoificent, who had lived publicly 
with Hsrlet (or Herleave) in hia cuttle at EalfiUSO, where the Conqueror was 
born aod reared as a princo, regarded the hay as hi a Legitimate hair. Olaf 
Tryggvison (ElftS—10M), the drat Christian king of Norway, married no less than 
three wives after he had buen baptized in the BeUly Isles. The Uriah Olniactaji 
kings wens likewise to have availed themselves of the privilege* of the Old 
Testament dispensation. Thus after the Knqligh Conquest and the eatablrEhmeut 
of the papftl supremacy in Ireland (117SJ. Roderick O’Conn&r, the iaat king of 
all Ireland (1166—9S), according to the Annals of XocA CA (a d, ItSS, voL i. 
p, 310J, was offered by the Pop* tH right over Erin to himsalf and hta srad after 
him for over, and sii married wives, provided that he desisted liem the ain of 
the woman from thenceforth.” Roderick however Eeems to have preferred his 
freedom to the Pope’E penerona allow&uoe, for hfi had only two wivea^-Tai Liten 
and Eubhchobtaeh, 
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judgment on the marriage gifts, gifts not meant to suit a 
woman’s taste, nor such as a bride would deck herself with, 
but oxen, a bridled steed, a shield, a lance, and a sword. 
With these presents the wife is espoused, and she herself in 
her turn brings her husband a gift of arms. These they 
count their strongest bond of union, these their sacred 
mysteries, these their gods of marriage. Lest the woman 
should think herself to stand apart from aspirations after 
noble deeds and from the perils of war, she is reminded by 
the ceremony which inaugurates marriage that she is hei 
husband’s partner in toil and danger, destined to suffer and 
to dare with him alike both in peace and in war. The yoked 
oxen, the harnessed steed, the gift of arras proclaim this fact. 
She must live and die wdth the feeling that she is receiving 
what she must hand down to her children, neither tarnished 
nor depreciated, what future daughters-in-law may receive, and 
may be so passed on to her grandchildren. Thus, with their 
virtue protected, they live uncorrupted by the allurements of 
public shows or the stimulants of feastings. Clandestine 
correspondence is equally unknown to men and women. \ ery 
rare for so numerous a population is adultery, the punishment 
for which is prompt, and in the husband’s power. Having cut 
off the hair of the adulteress and stripped her naked, he expels 
her from the house in presence of her kinsfolk, and then flogs 
her through the village. The loss of chastity meets with no 
indulgence; neither beauty, youth, nor wealth will procure the 
culprit a husband....In some states only maidens were given 
in marriage, and there the hopes and expectations of a bride 
are then finally terminated. They receive one husband, as 
having one body and one life, that they may have no thoughts 
beyond, no further-reaching desires, that they may love, not so 
much the husband, but the married state. To limit the 
number of their children or to destroy any of their subsequent 
offspring is accounted infamous, and good habits are here more 
effectual than good laws elsewhere. In every household the 
children, naked and filthy, grow up with those stout limbs and 
frames which we so much admire. Every mother suckles her 
own offspring, and never entrusts it to servants or nurses. 
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The young men marry late, and their vigour is thus un- 
impaired. Nor are the maidens hurried into marriage; the 
same age and a similar stature is required; well-matched and 
vigorous they wed, and the offspring reproduce the strength 
of the parents. Slaters 1 sons are held in as much esteem by 
their uncles as by their fathers; indeed* some regard the rela¬ 
tion as even more sacred and bindings and prefer it in receiving 
hostages,, thinking thus to secure a stronger hold on the 
affections and a wider bond for the family. But every man's 
own children are his heirs and successor and there arc no 
wills. Should a man have no issue, the order of succession is 
brothers, uncles on the fathers aide (pairu-i), then uncles on 
the mother's side 

Nor can it be said that this description of the Germane is 
the highly coloured picture drawn by a moralist who wished to 
deepen by force of contrast the blackness of Boman vice. No 
one will accuse Julius Caesar of being a strait-laced purist, 
and yet a century and a half before Tacitus he testified no less 
strongly to the chastity of the German youths and maidens, 
pointing out the lateness of their adolescence, a circumstance 
to which the Germans ascribed their own great stature and 
strength 1 , that in their estimation a man could not commit a 
more disgraceful act than to have carnal knowledge of a- woman 
before he wai twenty, and that this was not due to any stringent 
precautions of a false modesty 5 for they bathed in the rivers 
together, whilst in ordinary life their only clothes were skins or 
scanty cloaks of reindeer hide, thus leaving the body practically 
naked. To the dissolute Homan himself “twice married before 
lie was twenty and many times after*” the splendid morality of 
the German youths must have been still more striking than 
even their magnificent physique* 

In the method of purchasing wives the Teutonic tribes who 
settled in Britain resembled their kinsmen on the Continent, 

1 if. 0. vi. 21 ; qni diutieaime i;npubei?e» j^rmiflnsarunt, maiimaiJi inter 
&ll££ far it nt. Iaudem i faoe ali e taausm, f.J: aireu neruO£qU6 eonfintDAft jjUti.uK 
Intra, annum uero uicesimum feimc&e aucitLam habuisBe in turplsBiTris b.aiw&t 
ifefeUB; Gdiue rei nulla eat noenltaiio, quod at promiftHiS in flnminitma pErlmm- 
tur, at pallibuB ailt paruia renontun tegimentiB utunfcur, magus corporis psrlu 
nuda. 
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and the use of cows in such transactions survived in the Laws 
of Ethelbert 1 king of Kent: “If a man buy a maiden with 
cattle, let the bargain stand, if it be without guile; but if there 
be guile, let him bring her home again, and let his property be 
restored to him .” Down to our own day a very similar social 
system and a like high morality exists amongst the Ossetes of 
Transcaucasia, a blond race of undoubted European origin. 
These people call themselves Ir and Iron and their country 
Ironistan. According to Haxthausen’, “the physiognomy, figure 
and whole outward appearance of the Ossetes form a per eci 
contrast to the surrounding Caucasian tribes, especially the 
Georgians.” The Ossetes are short and thickset, usually having 
blue eyes and red or light brown hair. The men have t e 
heavy tread of the German peasant and reminded Haxthausen 
of the Swabian country-folk. There can he little doubt that 
they are Europeans. Not only do their own vague traditions 
declare that they entered their present home from the north, 
having previously dwelt in what is now Circassia, but. the 
Georgian annals assert that tbe Ossetes came from the banks 
of the Don, and Ptolemy mentions them os living at the mouth 
of that river. Only a small number of them are baptized, but 
though some pass as Muhammadans, some as Christians, the} 
are really semi-pagans, some being wholly and avowedly 
heathen. “They differ," says Haxthausen, “from almost all 
the other Caucasian races in placing no restraint upon social 
intercourse between the sexes: but it never occurs that a girl 
loses her chastity before marriage.” He points out that their 
domestic habits bear a strong resemblance to those of the 
nations of Europe. Even their custom of purchasing the wife 
does not indicate her slavery, for her consent must be obtained 
before tbe marriage can take place. The father of the suitor, or, 
if he is not living, some elderly relative, goes to the parents ot 
the girl and informs them of the young man’s wish. If they 
consent, the girl is asked : if she does not consent, tbe match is 
at an end. But if her answer should be in the affirmative, the 
bridegroom makes his appearance with his father, and woos for 

1 Thorpe, Ancient Lavs and Institutes of England, p. 9 (Law ’ll). 

* Transcaucasia (English trana., 1854), pp. 394, 400, 402, 413 14 . 
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himself, and the price agreed upon, consisting generally of cattle 
and arms, is handed over to the father or brother of the bride. 
When a mao dies, the wife and saddle-horse of the deceased are 
led round the grave three times, as the sign that they were his 
most individual property, and that they cannot pass into other 
hands. From that time the horse must never he mounted by 
another rider, and the wife cannot marry again, The free social 
intercourse permitted to the young people of both sexes, the 
chastity of the maidens, the method of wooing, and the prohibi¬ 
tion of the remarriage of widows are practically identical with 
the habits of the ancient Germans, 

The bravery and devotion of the women of the fair-haired 
races, be they termed Celts or Germans, are too familiar to 
call for much illustration. Thus, when the Teutones and the 
Ambrones were overthrown at Aquae Sextiae, their wives slew 
first their' children and then themselves that they might not 
survive their husbands and become the prey of the victor. 

The same noble devotion of wife to husband meets us in 
the sagas of (he North. Thus, in the story of Burnt Njal, 
when Flqsji and his men had set Njal's house on fire, hut 
permitted the women and children to escape, Flosi said to 
Bergtbora: “Como thou out, housewife, for I will for no 
sake bum thee indoors, 1 ' Bergtbora replied, “I was given 
away to Njal young, and I have promised him this, that 
the same fate should pass over us.” Her resolve was fast 
And then the old couple laid them down in their bed for that 
endless rest for which Njal had long been fain 1 . No less devoted 
to their wives were Norsemen in like circumstances 3 . There 
had been a long struggle for the Orkneys and Caithness between 
the two fierce curls Bognvald and Thorfinn, in which the latter 
proved the victor and the former took refuge in Norway. 
Thorfinn and his wife Ingibjorg then dwelt quietly In fchossey, 
the chief of the Orkneys, with no thought of danger. But in 
the winter of I04£f htognvald suddenly returned, and before 
any one was aware had seized all the doors of the house. It 
was night and most of the men vrere asleep, but the earl sat 

1 Tfu Story of ifzcntt Njal, CltlTIH. 

D Orfcnej'i.Tz^firj* nsaenfE tm, P13. 52—3. 
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then still a-drinking. Rognvald and his men at Thorfinn s 
request allowed the unfree men and the women to pass out, and 
ihe house was soon ablaze. Thorfinn then broke awaj a 
wainscot panel at the back of the house and sprang out with 
Ingibjorg in his arms. The night was pitchy dark, and under 
the cover of the smoke he got away unnoticed, made his way to 
the shore, found a boat, and rowed right over that night to the 
Ness. There he and his wife were in hiding for a while, but 
just before Christmas he in turn surprised Rognvald and his 
men in Little Papey; Rognvald indeed himselt escaped t.he 
flames, but only to be taken and slain. 

The statement that sisters’ sons were held in as much 
esteem by their uncles as by their fathers has led many to 
suppose that with the Germans, as amongst many other peoples, 
succession was traced through females. \ et, if this had been 
the general rule among the Teutonic tribes, a mans heire 
ought to have been not his own children but those of his 
sister. Even supposing that they had passed beyond this 
primitive rule, which prevails among the Osmanli Turks and 
many races of to-day, and that a man s own children w r ere 
his heirs, his next heirs in default of children or brothers 
ought to have been his sister’s son and his mother’s brother. 
But the statement of Tacitus, though brief, is clear on the 
Teutonic law of succession. It practically coincides with that 
of the Romans. In Roman law 1 a man who died intestate was 
succeeded first by sui heredes, his own children (or those 
who stood to him in the position of children) who were in 
potestate at the time of his death; in default of such, the 
inheritance ( hereditas ) passed to the agnati. The agnates are 
those related through male persons to the intestate, that is, 
related through the father, i.e. a brother sprung ‘ from the 
same father, that brother's son or the latter’s son, likewise his 
father’s brother (patruus), that uncle’s son or the latter’s son. 
But those who were related to the intestate through females are 
not agnates, but only cognates. Accordingly, they only inherit 
through failure of sui heredes and agnati. Thus an avunculus 
and a sister's son ( sororis filius) were not agnates, but cognates. 

• 1 Gains m. 1 iqq. 
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The words in which 'Tacitus describes the kw of inheritance 
make it dear that the principle of agnation was firmly esta¬ 
blished among the Germans, and that it was only in default of 
male heirs on the father’s side that a man's inheritance passed 
to his mother s family. Is it possible to find a reasonable 
solution for the remarks of the historian in reference to the 
close bond between a sister’s son and his uncle ? 

The explanation of the apparent difficulty might be found 
m the statement of Tacitus that some held this tie especially 
sacred, Now as there were tribes living in the region included 
by Tacitus under the name Germania who were not Germans in 
race, and as the German tribes on various sides were in contact 
with, and were contaminated by, neighbouring races who had 
the practice of polyandry and succession through females, it is 
probable that the tribes who held in such respect the relation¬ 
ship referred to were not Germans at all. Thus the Sltenes, 
who lived next the Suiones in north-east Germany, were ruled 
by a woman l . About the tribes of the Peuciui, the Veneti, and 
Fenni, Tacitus was in doubt whether he should class them 
with the Germans or Sarmatae, although indeed the Peucini, 
called by some Eastern ae, were like Germans in their language, 
mode of life, and in the permanence of their settlements, " They 
all live in filth and sloth, and by the intermarriages of their 
chiefs they arc becoming in some degree debased into a re¬ 
semblance to the SarmafcaeV’ These words demonstrate that 
the Germans on the eastern side were intermixed and debased 
by Finnish and Sarmatlan tribes. Further south a tribe called 
Aga thyrsi, who apparently dwelt in what is now Transylvania 3 , 
are described by Herodotus as <r a race of men very luxurious, 
and very fond of wearing gold on their persons. They have 
wives in common that 50 they may be all brothers, and as 
members of one family may neither envy nor hate one another. 
In other respects their customs approach nearly to those of the 
Thracians*" This people had thus anticipated Plato’s famous 
doctrine. It ia quite clear that the Agathyrsi cannot be reckoned 
as Germanic, for they practised tattooing (p. 39), the absence 
or presence of which according to Strabo wag a true criterion 
1 Germ. 45, s Germ. 46, 3 Herodotus it, 46; ft. ItW. * it. 104, 
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of difference between the Celts (Germans) and all the Illyrio- 
Thracian tribes (vol. I. p. 398). 

But the Thracians, as we saw (vol. L pp. 352—4), were 
closely connected with the Illyrians and the indigenous people 
of Greece, although the Getae (and possibly the Trausi) were 
distinctly part of the fair-haired Celtic population of the 
Danube area, as were probably the ruling families among most 
of the Thracian tribes of the aboriginal race (vol. I. pp. 399, 
519). This was certainly the case with the royal house of 
Macedon, since it is clear from Aelian's description 1 that 
Alexander’s beauty was due to his splendid crop of curly 
blond hair, and he adds that there was something awful in his 
very beauty. This w r ould account for the fact that in classical 
times male succession seems to have been general in Ihrace 
and Macedonia, though on the other hand it can be shown that 
polyandry was universal among the pure Thracians. Herodotus* 
states that, with the exception of the Getae, Trausi, and those 
who dwelt above Creston, the Thracians kept no restraint on 
their maidens, but allowed them to have promiscuous inter¬ 
course, whilst they watched them most strictly once they 
became wives. These Thracians purchased their brides with 
large sums of money from their parents. If a wife thought 
herself ill-treated, her parents might take her back on returning 
the sum paid for her*. 

It is thus clear that, on several sides at least, the fair¬ 
haired tribes of upper Europe were in constant contact and 
were often intermixed with races who practised polyandry and 
traced kinship through women. When, therefore, Tacitus says 
that among some tribes of Germany the tie between a man 
and his sister’s son was held especially close, he may be referring 

1 Var. Hitt. xn. 14 : ’AXi^arSpov « r6v itXir-rou dirpaypdvus tbpcuov ytvfodai 
Xiyoufft, rrf*' pUp yip Koarjv d*a.ataupOai airrtp, (a pffifP 6i (tvat • irrava/puiff&at i4 rt 
Ik toG f«ou» 0rpl>p rip 'AXtSdvSpy X4yo\n tu>. Liddell and Scott (ed. 8) are wrong 
in translating dvotf&Tvpticu “to be drawn back" in this passage. The portraits 
of Alexander represent him with early hair and not with his hair drawn back, 
cf. Ridgeway, Proc. Camb. Phil. Soc. 1911, p. 10. 

* V. 6: tAt rapGivovt oi <pv\dffoovfft, d\X’ iuffi rauri aural fiovXovrai dvSpiff i 
plrytffO ai. rdt W yuvatKat lffX.vpQt <pv\dffffovffi ical uviorrat rit ywcuxai wapd tup 
yovitav XP r !P L ^ TuV peydXuv. 

* Heraclides Pont. Fr. 28; Fragm. Hitt Graee. u. p. 220. 
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to some non-Teutonia tribes who lived within the limits of what 
he termed Germania. 

But we must not rashly conclude that, wherever wc meet 
any allusion m history to the special cloaencss of the tie 
between a sister's son and his maternal unde, this is at all 
a suie indication that at no distant time succession through 
females had been the rule. Nay, on the contrary, such a 
custom may be a strong indication that male succession has 
long been the practice, In communities which follow the latter 
role, especially in rode times, when forte too often overrides 
the better cause, there is a strong reason why the bond 
between a young man and his maternal uncle should he far 
closer than that between him and his paternal uncle. In 
illustration of the passage of Tacitus with which we are eon-, 
cerned, the commentators have quoted from the NiMungenlied' 
the words in which At til a commends his young son to his 
wife s brothers. As Attila was a Hun and not a German, the 
example 'neks cogency. The commentators might however have 
cited many instances from the annals of true Teutonic peoples. 
Thus when the great Norse king Harold Hairfair succeeded his 
father at the age of ten, his mother's brother Gothorm ( <w&$ made 
ruler of his body-guard and of all matters pertaining to his lands;; 
withal he was duke of the host*" Still more notable is the case 
of William the Conqueror. He was but a mere child when the 
new’s of the deatn. of his father f&oberfe the M;i.g mfjcent on his 
•return journey from Jerusalem reached Normandy; his paternal 
kindred made numerous attempts to murder him and slew hie 
guardians, but, owing to the care of his mother's brother, he 
survived all their plots. According to Ord!erieua Vital lb* as the 
Conqueror lay dying he said: “Often was I taken secretly from 
the chamber of mv palace by my uncle Walter, through fear of 
my own relations, and brought to the dwellings of the poor that 
I might escape from the traitors who sought my death." Walter 
was brother of William’g mother, Herleve (HarletJ, the daughter 

1 £tr. 1S5S: £wenn \r z& lands rlfcet wider ay Rin, r$ sulft ir mit iu 
fiierEii Lwer sweater suon and suit ouoh an dem kinds vil geusediciictien tuon, 
s Utimkrinfla (trims, Morris and M&gnuasim}, vol. j. p, 91, 
a For a full SKOMt of flue various plots, cf, J. E. Plauahi, TA* CfliSfmittjr 
fwi his Gompaaloru (SS74), tdI. l pp. 
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of a wealthy burgess of Falaise. Attila thus entrusted his son 
to his maternal uncles because he knew well that these men of 
all others would take the best care of their nephew, for his 
death would be to them not a benefit, but a disaster, inasmuch 
as they would not succeed to the throne in case of his demise, 
but, on the contrary, would lose the great influence and power 
which they naturally would possess as the young king’s guardians 
and chief counsellors. On the other hand, if the young heir 
is committed to the care of his fathers brother, the latter, 
inasmuch as he is the next heir in case his nephew dies 
without issue, has every temptation to resort to foul play, and 
either put his nephew to death or, if he shrinks from actual 
murder, resort to some act of mutilation which may render 
him unfit for kiugship. The murder of his nephews by 
Richard III, and the alleged blinding of his nephew Arthur by 
John, are familiar examples of each class in our own history. It 
is not without significance that the former as a preliminary to 
his great crime put to death Earl Rivers, the maternal uncle of 
the young princes, and Lord Richard Grey, their motliei s son 
by a previous marriage, whilst Henry VIII wisely left his son 
Edward VI under the guardianship of Edward Seymour, brother 
of Jane Seymour the young king’s mother. Seymour, created 
Duke of Somerset, swayed the destinies of England until his 
young nephew’s death and the accession of Maiy deprived him 
of his power and his head. It is evident that from self-interest 
Rivers and Somerset had every inducement to safeguard the 
lives of their nephews, with whose death their own lease of 
power would be cut short. 

How deeply rooted in German soil was the doctrine of 
male succession is demonstrated by the Salic law: 

“In terram Salicam wulieres ne succedant, 

‘No woman shall succeed in Salic land’:... 

...The land Salic is in Germany, 

Botween the floods of Sala and of Elbe; ... 

Which Salic, as I said, 'twist Elbe and Sala, 

Ib at this day in Germany call’d Meisen. 

Theu doth it well appear the Salic law 
Wft3 not devised for the realm of France 1 .” 

1 Shakapeare, Hen. V, Act i. Sc. 2. 
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We have just remarked that among the ruling classes in 
Thrace and Maced on male succession was the practice. This 
presents a strict parallel tg what we have already observed 
respecting the Acheatiw of Homer and the aboriginal in¬ 
habitants of Thessaly. For, while the latter traced descent 
through females, the new rulers of Thessaly held strongly the 
doctrine of male succession. 

Nor is there any trace of female succession, among the 
tribes who had crossed the Rhine from Germany into Gaul 
and there became the ruling aristocracy (vol. L p. 3£)2), As 
we have already learned front Tacitus that some of the German 
chiefs in his time had several wives, we need not be surprised 
to find that, when tribes from beyond the Rhine had become 
the master race in Gaub their chiefs regularly practised 
polygamy, Caesar 1 adds that they had the power of life and 
death over their wives as well as their children, in other words 
the most extreme form of the ancient Roman Patria Fotestas. 

Britain and Ireland, 

Our preceding inquiries have thus shown that there is no 
evidence that polyandry was practised among any of the true 
Celtic peoples of the continent. Yet it has been long held, 
on the strength of a well known passage of Caesai^ that 
polyandry was a characteristic of the Celts, Caesar s&tes 
that it was customary among the Britons for ten or twelve 
men to share their wives with one another, especially brothers 
with brothers and fathers with sons. The children were held 
to be the offspring of the woman's first consort. Many years 
ago the eminent anthropologist L. H. Morgan 3 pointed out the 
similarity of this custom to thejmnafoa system of the Polynesians 
of Hawaii, Husbands and wives were jointly intermarried in a 
punahta group, and each of these groups, including the children 
of the marriages, was a punalua family, the one consisting of 

1 U- G. vi. 19 ; ulri in uiolefc, ai-etlui ill libiTCia, uita^ neeiaqne h&hant potag, 
titem * et cam paterfamilias ialnatrioM Iran natus iJcc^aEiu, eiua propinqui 
Gonaeninnt ei, da nioTte'fli rss in suspicioncm aonit, -da uxodbua in ietniLem 
madam duaa&tinnam Ah bent cett 
* Ancient Society p. 430. 
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several brothers and their wives, the other of several sisters and 
their husbands. But though of the latter Caesar says nothing, 
we must not on that account infer that it did not exist. Is 
Caesar referring to the Belgic tribes of South-eastern Britain ? 
In the same chapter he expressly states 1 that the Britons 
of Kent differed but slightly in their customs from the Gauls, 
and he contrasts them with the tribes of the interior of the 
island, who did not practise agriculture, but lived on the milk 
and flesh of their cattle and clothed themselves in skins. 
Nor indeed can it be argued that, because in certain tribes of 
Britain brothers often had wives in common, this was the 
national habit of the fair-haired conquerors of Gaul and 
Britain. On the contrary, there is a very high probability 
that this was the practice of the older and melanochrous 
population who had dwelt in the island during the Neolithic, 
Copper and Bronze Ages’. 

Though Caesar unfortunately has left us no description of 
the physical characteristics of the natives of Britain, there can 
be no doubt at all that in his day there were two main races, 
one blond and the other dark, exclusive of the Belgic tribes 
identical with their relations in northern Gaul, who were 
also undoubtedly fair-complexioned. In the interval between 
Caesar’s invasion (55 b.c.) and the second and more successful 
attempt to conquer the island commenced by the emperor 
Claudius in A.D. 43, there is no reason for supposing that any 
serious change had taken place in the racial elements of the » 
population of Britain. Writing in the last years of the first 
century of our era Tacitus in the Life of his father-in-law 

1 B. O. v. 14: ex eis omnibus longe Bunt homanissiini qui O&ntiam inoo- 
lunt, quae regio est mariinma omnis, neque inulturn a Gallica differunt consue- 
tadiue. Inierioxes plerique framenta non serunt, sed lacte et came uiuant 
pellibusque sunt ueatiti. Onines aero so Britanni nitro inficiunt, quod caeruleum 
efficit colorom, atque hoc horridiorcB win; in pngna aspectu; capilloque sunt 
promisso atque oroni parte corporis rasa praeter caput et labrum superina. 
Uzores habent deni dnodenique inter se communes, et maxime fratres cum 
fratribus parentesque cum liberis; sed si qui sunt ex eis nati eorum habentur 
liberi quo primura uirgo quaeqne deducts est. 

3 Cf. Caesar, B. O. v. 12: Britanniae parB interior ab eis inoolitur, quos 
natos in insula ipsi memoria proditum dieunt, marituma pars ab eia, qui prae- 
dae ac belli inferendi causa ex Belgio transierant cett. 
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Julius Agricola lias left ua a brief but invaluable account of the 
ethnology of the island Of its general accuracy and reliability 
we can have no doubt. For Agricnla, after having reduced to 
subjection all the southern part of the island in his third 
campaign in A.I>. SO, " opened up new tribes (iwucte gentes) 
and ravaged the native population as far as the Tans (Tay) 
estuary so called 1 . A Roman fleet had also for the first time 
circumnavigated Britain and ^ascertained that it was an island 
and simultaneously discovered and conquered what are called 
the Orcadcs (Orkneys), islands hitherto unknown, Thule was 
descried in the distance which as yet had been hidden by the 
snow and storm'. By this last mentioned name, so famous in 
legend and romance, the Romans knew the Shetland*. Agricola 
even gleaned some information respecting Ireland (visible to 
the Romans from Galloway and Can tyre) from a native Irish 
chief who for the sake of private vengeance tried to play the 
part more successfully acted by Dermot Mjacmorrough in 1168. 

Here are the historian’s worded " Who were the original 
inhabitant* of Britain, whether they were indigenous or foreign, 
is, as usual among the barbarians, imperfectly known. Their 
physicaL characteristics are various, and from these conclusions 
may be drawn, The red hair (rutilae comas) and the large 
limbs of the inhabitants of Caledonia point clearly to a German 
origin. The dark complexion of the Silures, their usually curly 
hair, and the fact that Spain lies opposite to them, are an 
evidence that Iberians of a former date crossed over and 
occupied these parts. Those who are nearest to the Gauls are 
also like them, either firom the permanent influence of original 
descent, or because, in countries which run out so far to meet 
each other, climate has produced similar physical qualities. 
But a general survey inclines us to believe that the Gauls 
established them selves in an island which was at their very 
doors. Their religious belief may be traced in the strongly 
marked British superstition. The language differs but little. 
There is the same boldness in challenging danger, and, when it 
is near, the same timidity in shrinking from it The Britons, 
however, exhibit more spirit, as being a people whom a bug 
1 Agrit. S2, * im> 10. ® (bid. 11 , 12, 
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peace has not yet enervated. Indeed, we have understood that 
even the Gauls were once renowned in war; but after a while 
sloth following on ease crept over them, and they lost their 
courage along with their freedom. This too has happened to 
the long-conquered tribes of Britain; the rest are still what the 
Gauls once were. Their strength is in infantry. Some tribes 
fight also with the chariot. The higher in rank is the 
charioteer: the dependents fight. They were once ruled by kings, 
but are now divided under chieftains into factions and parties. 
Our greatest advantage in coping with tribes so powerful is 
that they do not act in concert. Seldom is it that two or three 
states meet together to ward off a common danger. Thus, wiiile 
they fight singly, all are conquered.’' There can be no doubt of 
the truth of the historian's sketch of the ethnology of Britain: 
a Teutonic element in the north-east, a Belgic in the south¬ 
east, and the affinity of the inelanochrous race predominant in 
the south and w r est with the Iberians. His statement has 
formed the basis for the groundless assumption by modem ethno¬ 
logists that, as the Basques who speak a non-Indo-European 
tongue are a survival of the ancient Iberians, accordingly the 
dark-complexioned race in the British Isles must be non-Indo- 
European in origin and have spoken a non-Indo-European 
language. In 1907 the present writer combated this assump¬ 
tion*, and at a later stage in this volume he will repeat and 
reinforce the arguments then urged. 

As the Roman occupation of Britain was facilitated by inter¬ 
tribal jealousies and personal enmities, so in later centuries 
similar causes made easy for England the path of conquest in 
Ireland and in Hindustan. 

The Romans were astonished at the long summer days of the 
north when there wras practically no night, and Tacitus repeats 
the story of how the sun is visible above the horizon at the 
solstice, for reporting which more than four centuries earlier 
Pytheas of Marseilles had been stigmatized by Polybius and 
Strabo as “ the arch-liar of Greece.” It is stated that from the 
top of Herma Ness, the northern headland of Unst, the most 
northerly of the Shetlands, the upper edge of the sun’s disc can 
1 u Who were the Romans?” (British Academy, 1907), pp. 17 tqq. 
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be seen at midnight in midsummer when the weather is cleat. 
Nor was it only the more striking physical phenomena which 
attracted the notice of the Roman explorers. The Roman had ever 
a keen eye for the mineral and other resources of the countries 
which came within his sphere of influence. They soon discovered 
that Caledonia produced pearls, and Tacitus remarks upon their 
grayish colour, which is still the distinctive feature of the Scottish 
pearls obtained not from oysters but from fresh-water nmseelg. 

From the succinct picture of the various races who- in 
his day formed the population of the island, there can he no 
doubt that in the south-western and western parts was dominant 
the dark-complexioned race which, he designated Silurea from 
the name of their most powerful tribe > that the Bclgao bad 
occupied the south-eastern portion, and that already powerful 
bodies of Scandinavian or Germanic invaders had become the 
master race of a large part of what is now Scotland and northern 
England. As we shall, presently see the statements of Tacitus 
are fully corroborated by the evidence of archaeology. 

We have seen the fair-haired peoples conquering and 
mixing with the various races of eastern and south-eastern 
Europe w r ho had the customs of polyandry and female suc¬ 
cession. We shall now demonstrate that such practices were 
m vogue amongst the indigenous people of the British Isles and 
other parts of western Europe, 

First of all we can make it clear from Dio Cassius' that 
the Britons who had their wives in common wore the tribes 
of the interior, who tilled not the soil, but subsisted by 
their herds and by hunting. That historian has left m an 
invaluable record, for from it can be shown that these tribes 
differed essentially, not only in their customs but also in their 
drees and armature, from the Belgic tribes of the south-eastern 
districts:—■" There are two very powerful tribes of Britons, the 
MELoatae and the Caledonians, and into them the names of the 
rest, speaking generally, have merged. The Maeatae dwell at 
the wall which divides the island into two, and beyond them the 
Caledonians, Each tribe occupies wild and waterless moun¬ 
tains and desert and marshy plains, having neither walla, nor 
1 novi. 13 XtpfcfWfwJ, 
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cities, nor agriculture, but subsisting on their herds, the chase, 
and some kinds of mast, for although there is a plenteous and 
bountiful supply of fish 1 * 3 they will not taste it Naked and 
barefoot, they live in bothies, have their women in common 4 , 
and rear all their offspring. Their form of government is 
democratic, and they delight in freebooting. They go to war 
on chariots, inasmuch as their horses are small and swift', and 
as footmen they run with exceeding fleetness, and are intrepid 
in conflict. Their arms are a round shield and a short spear 
with a bronze apple on the end of the butt-piece to terrify the 
enemy when it is shaken and rattled*. They have likewise 
daggers. They are capable of enduring hunger and cold and 
every kind of hardship: for they immerse themselves in the 
fens, and with only their heads above water they hold out for 
many days, and in the forests subsist upon bark and roots; 
and, above all, they prepare a kind of food after eating a morsel 
of w'hich the size of a bean they feel neither hunger nor thirst." 

There can be little doubt that we have here people of 
the same race as those described by Herodian in a passage 5 
already cited in which he undoubtedly alludes to the Fens of 
the east of England and their inhabitants (vol. I. p. C05): 
"Many parts of Britain from being constantly flooded by the 
tides of the ocean become marshy. In these the natives are 
accustomed to swim and travel about immersed to the waist, 
going almost naked ; indeed they kno>v not the use of clothing, 
but encircle their loins and necks with iron, deeming this an 
ornament and evidence of opulence, just as other barbarians 
esteem gold. They tattoo their bodies with pictured forms of 
every sort of animal, and accordingly wear no clothing, that 
they may not bide the pictures on their bodies." They carried 

1 Probably it is to these same aboriginal tribes that Caesar refers when he 
aays ‘ leporem et gallinam et anserem gustare fa.e non putant; haec tamen alunt 
aninu uoluptatisque causa ’ (B. 0. v. 12). 

* Siairuvrat Si ip encijrair yu/wol *ai drinrASifrot, rail ■ycrtu£ii' ^irtro^ou xpiVo'Oi 
ral rA yePPiAjura vewra itcrpi<f>opret. 

3 Ridgeway, The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horie, p. 95. 

1 ra Si Sir\a avrwr Aarls k ai S6pv f3paxt< fiijhov &*pov rou rrupaxot 

uere a t id tier op KTvrrtiv xpot Karuirhy^cr tup irarrlwr. 

• in. 14, 6 tqq. 
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only a small shield, a spear, and a sword girded to their 
naked "bodies* using neither helmet nor bmast-plnte, which 
they held to be only impediments. This contempt for armour 
they tad in common with the Gaels of Ireland, who, as we shall 
see, were their close kinsfolk. The native Irish flown through 
the Middle Ages continued to despise all such methods of 
defence, rode without saddles* and had no 
arms Bare a round target (vol. I. p. 464, fig. £);!) 
end a javelin. 

As has been already remarked, their use 
of iron for ornaments indicates that they had 
not long known that metal, which had been 
introduced into the island ty the Belgie 
tribes. The equipment of the latter* their long 
iron swords and their oblong scuta, have 
already been noticed (vol, i, p. 4{j4), We 
may then with little hesitation assign to the 
tribes who dwelt in the forests and fens of 
the island, and who had their wives in common, 
the short bronze swords or daggers and javelin 
heads which are found in all parts of the 
British Isles. Moreover* the statement of Dio 



Fig. 1. Bronze 
flattie; Downs, 
Jting'a Co.I 


Cassius respecting the attachment of a bronze bell or rattle 
to the butt-piece of the spears emplt^ed by the natives 
of northern Britain gets some confirmation 
from the fact that bells or rather rattles 
(Figs. 1 and £} "formed of a hollow egg-shaped 
or pear-shaped piece of bronze, with a pebble 
or piece of metal inside by way of clapper, 3 ' 
have been found at Dowris near Paisonstown, 

King's Co.* Ireland* associated with bronze 
spear-heads* both leaf-shaped and with openings 
in the blade, war-trumpets* a socketed knife, 
tanged knives, razors, a broad rapier-shaped 
dagger-blade, broken swords, a dagger formed 
from part of a sword* vessels of thin bronze, 

1 This Ami the following figure are iron drawings of Spsei tBena in the British 
Mime am, Madly made for me by my friead Bov. J. Clarke, M, A.. f GouvUts and 
Cains College, Anglesey Abbey, dam bud go. 



Fig. 3. Bronze 
flattie; Dorris, 
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a casting for a hammer-head, various other articles of bronze, 
and some rubbing-stones 1 . There are three of these rattles 
in the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy and four in the 
British Museum, as well as " a smaller plain bell of the same 
character and two unfinished castings." The term ‘apple’ 
applied to the rattle on the spear-end by Dio Cassius accurately 
describes one of the specimens in the British Museum (Fig. 2). 
Sir John Evans compares them to the modern horse-bells, and 
thinks that " a number of them may have been hung together, 
and not improbably employed in a similar manner to attract the 
attention both of the eye and ear.” But from the passage of 
Dio Cassius, which seems hitherto to have escaped the notice 
of archaeologists, and from the fact that those from Dowris were 
not found in company with horse-bits or other horse-trappings, 
but with spear-heads and other weapons, it is more reasonable 
to suggest, that these rattles once served some such purpose as 
that indicated by the historian. There is moreover a very 
strong objection to the theory of their being used as horse-bells. 
The contents of the Dowris hoard prove that it belonged to 
the Bronze Age, but from a large body of evidence 2 it is now 
certain that the use of chariots in both Britain and Ireland 
cannot be placed before the Early Iron Age. Accordingly the 
rattles found at Dowris must have been employed for some 
other purpose. As the statement of Dio Cassius respecting 
the use of chariots (drawn by horses too small to be ridden) by 
the northern tribes has been amply confirmed by the discoveries 
made in Yorkshire barrows*, his statement respecting the 
attachment of rattles to spears is all the more credible. 

It is thus highly probable that those Britons who practised 
polyandry at the time of Caesar’s invasion were the indigenous 
raelanochrous folk who had been either enslaved or driven back 
from the south-eastern part of the island by the Belgic invaders, 
and by Scandinavians or Germans in the north and north-east. 

1 Evans, Bronte Implementt, p. 364, Fig. 446 ; Wilde, Catalogue of Museum, 
Roy. Irish Acad. p. 612, Fig. 528; E. C. R. Armstrong, Proe. Roy. Irish Acad. 
1923, pp. 184 tqq. 

2 Ridgeway, The Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Hone, pp. 95—98 
etc. 

* ibid. p. 95. 
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The Picta, the Scots, and the Attacotti. 

‘The evidence of Dio Cassius is confirmed in a remarkable 
degree by the testimony of a later time. Id the last century 
of the Roman occupation of Britain the tribes who dwelt to 
the north of the 'Roman Wall seem to have been collectively 
known as Piets. When we hear in mind that Herodian described 
the aboriginal British tribes as tattooed, we can readily see 
how the term Picti ('tattooed 1 ') came to he applied by the 
Romans to all the uu subjugated tribes of the north. 

It is held by leading Celtic scholars 5 that the term PieU is 
simply a translation of the native name for the same people, 
and this view has the support of ancient Irish tradition 4 . No 
better statement of this doctrine can he cited than that of the 
late Prof. H, Zimmer 4 , whose death will long be deplored by all 
lovers of Celtic studies:—■" The Irish name for the Piets i& 
Gruihm-iuath (Oruithen-tuath) i.e. the CVitfAen-folk., The indi¬ 
vidual Piet is called Cruithne or Cmthnech (CrU&fwech), two 
formations from Oruthen in Cndhm-tuath corresponding to Latin 
patrvus and patriffltf from pater’ 1 In the Irish epic and other 
early works these three terms are very common. " Etymo¬ 
logically/ says Zimmer, “ these words arc very interesting. 
Prom the earliest time down to the present day crutfo is one of 
the words most used in Irish and Scottish Gaelic; it means 
figure, form, and is used to gloss the Latin /orran. The 
denominative verb cruphaigin occurs in countless glosses of the 
St Gall Priscian with the meaning ' form.' Hence it is evident 
that the designation of the Piets as CWfAsn-folk betokens the 
same ae the Latin Pieti. Ci'uthen-tuath is 'the folk of the 
tattoo/ those provided with cruths, with figures, with forms/' 

1 For£in 2 £.s?v=tattoo cf. PompoaiuB Mela, m l, id: Agathyrsi orautiiB^qe 
pie£mit...iiHdeni DE1Da& aotis K ei sri at ablui neqnaant; and GUmdian in JJu/- t, 
SIS; membr&quG qui terro gauAet pmxisEe Gttlonufj, 

- Shy a, Ciltis Fritmn, pp. 23G—7. 

* UusM Mils Firtiis cite I by Ur Todd in hia note an tho Irish Terriou of 
Nennius, p, vi. 

i 'Dap, Hntten’Kikt dtir Pi J; ten 3 {ZdUrkrift dtr Bavigny Sty Ring fiitr Jischte- 
(ft&chickte, £V, RSm, Attb., Hermann Boelllan, Weimar), trsnfcbiHal by Ur £J. 
HandMion in bis Lwbhar nan Giraren (Hdmharfib, Norman MaAteod, IB&flJ, 
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Now there was the same difference in the representation of 
Indo-Gerinanic Q between the Gaels and the Brythons, such as 
the Belgae, as there was between Latin and Umbro-Sabcllian; 
just os Latin quatuor = Umbrian and Gaulish petur (petor), so 
Gaelic cethir (four) = Welsh pedwr. Accordingly to the Gaelic 
cruth corresponds old Cymric prit, middle Cymric pryd, which 
has the same meaning. Just as the Irish Oruthne comes 
from the proto-Celtic Crvtenioe, so comes the mediaeval Welsh 
Prydein from Prutenos, and throughout the Middle Ages down 
to the present day Britain is called in Welsh Ynys Prydein , 
‘the Isle of the Piets.’ It has been held with considerable 
probability that from this labialized form came the Greek 
names for the people and the island itself, B peravvot, B perav- 
vitcat vrjerot, Bperavuia, the later Greek Bpiravvot, aud the 
Latin Britanni and Britannia. As both Greeks and Romans 
would probably have first heard the name of the islands from 
the labializing Belgic tribes of Gaul they would thus have 
taken over the form with P or B. If the derivation from 
cruth were certain, Britons would then simply mean ‘painted’ 
or ‘tattooed’ men. Claudian 1 indeed represents Britannia 
herself as tattooed, not merely that part of the islaud north of 
the Wall of Hadrian, but also the southern part held by the 
Romans: 

inde Calcdonio uelata Britannia monstro 
ferro picta genaa, cuiua uestigia uerrit 
caernlus Oceanique acatum mentitur amictus: 

“mo quoque uicinis pereuntem gentibua ” inquit, 

“muniuit Stilicho, tot am cum Sootua Hibernen 
mouit et infeeto apumauit remige Tethy8 ,J ; 

but the same writer* speaks of the Roman legionaries who had 
been left to guard Britain as “scanning the strange devices on 
the dying Piets ’’ as though they were not accustomed to see 
such in Roman Britain. 

But a doubt arises respecting this tempting explanation. 
It does not seem likely that people who practised tattooing 
universally would call themselves the 'Tattooed Folk’ but 

1 de com. Stiliehonit lib. tec. 247-52. 

J Bell. Goth. 418: perlegit exaniinoe Picto moriente figuras. 
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rather by a. series of separate tribal and clan eames, It is 
mare likely an the whole that such a nickname would be given 
to them from this peculiarity either by the Belgic tribes of 
Gaul, who did not themselves tattoo, or by the Romans, when 
either of these peoples first came into contact with the 
aborigines of Britain. None of the peoples of West Africa 
call themselves 'Negroes'' or * Blacks/ nor did any of the 
Indian tribes of North America style themselves i Redskins. 3 
Such appellations are rather terms of contempt given by- 
strangers. Again the sect generally known, as r Quakers 1 
always describe themselves as j The Society of Friend a/ On 
the other hand, when we recollect that there was a powerful 
British tribe called the Contain who stretched from the 
Humber to Northamptonshire and who were thus in im¬ 
mediate contact with the Bclgic tribes in their advance 
inwards and upwards from the south-oast and oast, there is 
much to be said for the suggestion that in the Gaelic Crmthne 
we have but the native name written by the Romans as 
Coritani. It is highly probable that it ia a portion of the same 
Cot itani who appear under the name Coriotani on a Roman 
inscription found at Hexham, for the form Coriotani seems only 
a variant. In this case these people also occupied the northern 
region where dwelt the Piets of later times. It is quite 
possible that, although the Coritani were living in the middle 
of England at the time of the Roman occupation, they may 
have dwelt much farther south until driven book by the Bdgic 
invasion. The name of the first or of the most important tribe 
met by foreigners ia often applied by them to the whole body 
of peoples behind, as was done by the Romans in the cases of 
the German!, the Maeatae, and the Oaledones, and by the Turks 
and other Moslems in the use of Frank to designate all European 
Christians. But, chough the Belgic tribes before their invasion 
of Britain may have known the Coritani as a powerful tribe, 
and called them and their island something like Bretanni or 
Britanni in their own labializing tongue, and, though the 
Coritani in Caesar's time were one of the tribes of the interior 
which practised tattooing, it docs not follow that their tribal 
name w r as derived from cmtfi'— 1 figure/.for it may have come 
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from a similar word with an altogether different meaning. . It 
may therefore be safer to rest content with taking Britanni as 
the old Cymric equivalent of the form from which the Romans 
took Coritani, and to hold that the Romans did not translate 
the native name, but simply dubbed all the aboriginal folk who 
tattooed by the same epithet Picti = ‘ tattooed, which t ey 
applied to other peoples who had that practice, such as t e 
Agathyrsi and Geloni. 

There can be no doubt that the practice of tattooing survived 
in Northumbria, once the land of the Coriotani, amongst the 
people there who had been for some time nominally Christians, 
and this in spite of the efforts of the Church to abolish it along 
with other relics of paganism. This is proved by a letter from 
George, bishop of Ostia to Pope Hadrian I, of which we will 
speak below (p. 45). In a later part of this work the survival 
of tattooing amongst peoples long under Muhammadan or 
Christian influence will be treated at length. But we may 
here mention that it is still practised by the Berbers and the 
Fellaheen of Palestine, whilst it persists amongst Christians in 
the Balkan. Strabo states that all the Illyrian and Thracian 
tribes tattooed, but none of the Celtic, a very important 
ethnological criterion. It survives in Bosnia and Herzegovina, 
but only amongst Latin Catholics, the Greek not using it 
except under Latin influence. As some of the marks used are 
cruciform, Truhelka 1 thought that the practice had arisen only 
since the Turkish conquest, the priests wishing to have their 
people indelibly marked with the Cross. But as the Greek 
Catholics are Slavs (who never tattooed) converted by Cyrillus, 
there can be no doubt that the practice has come down from 
the Illyrians. 

Nor was it only in Scotland that people termed Cruthne 
were known, for the primitive inhabitants of the north-east 
corner of Ireland, to-day comprised in the counties of Antrim 
and Down, are frequently so called in ancient Gaelic epics and 
other early documents. Thu9 in the version of the Tain Bo 
Cualnge in the Book of the Dun Cow (Leabhar na h-Uidhri) 


1 Win. Mittheilungen am Botnien, voL iv (1896), pp. 498 sqq. 
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Headhbh the queen of Connaught had devastated the territory 
of the Ulster men and of the Cruithne as far as Dun Sobarach 
(Dunseverick) on the north coast of Antrim K In two other 
passages of the same tale in the version of the Book of 
Leinster this raid into the north-east of Ireland is described as 
the " devastation of the men of Ulster and the Cruithne.” 
According to Muirchu’s notes on St Patrick (ciVm 690), preserved 
in the Book of Armagh, a plaee termed mens Mis, the Latinized 
form of Sliab Mia, tho modern Blemish in Co. Antrim, was 
in the territory of the Oriddnsi. Comgell, abbot of Bangor in 
Ireland, the contemporary and friend of St Columbia and the 
teacher of St Gail and of Columbanus, on the authority of 
Columbia and Adamnan 3 was certainly of Picti&h descent, and it 
is an ascertained fact that he was horn in the Co. Down drea 
SI7, The Annals of Tigearnach and the Annals of Ulster both 
refer to Cruithne in that region. These various passages dearly 
prove the existence of two distinct races in north-east Ireland, 
“ the Ulster men/ 1 that is the Scoti, and “ the Cruithne/ the 
dark aboriginal population. 

Let us now return to Britain, It is in the reign of Con¬ 
stantine the Great that we first meet with the term Picti. It 
was used by the Gaulish panegyrist Eumenius (A.D. 310) and 
from this time od wards it became with the Latin writers a 
general designation for all the tribes of northern Britain, 
whether they were tattooed or not. According to Ammisnus 
Mareellmus 3 , by the year 36S the Piets were divided into two 
chief groups—the Dicaly denes and tho Verturiones. These, 
with the Scoti and Attacotti, played a leading part in the last 
days of Homan domination in. the island. The Scoti, with 
whom we shall soon become so familiar in the Irish annals and 
of whoso descents in company with the Attacotti upon Scotland, 
England and Armorica we shall have to speak (p. 535), first come 

1 La, 70 £i, S3 3 far feligi Midluachm diHU do ohoidsi doilKirrud U1M Mi] a 

fjrnt Vm A COIHlic-fi DcmBOlidiTOhe. 

2 Vita GoZitpiiJae, L 49. 

1 sxvn. B: tempore Pict[ in dufcH peates diniii, Die aly dor-ai! -gg YrjHtinotiae, 

itiiJemqcB Aicflcutti hflUIcoen. homcDtitn a&tio at Scotti par dluerHa nag&ntea 
multa papulatiftntnr. 
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on the stage in Britain in A.D. 360', when the Piets ravaged the 
district extending from the territories of the independent tribes 
to the Wall of Hadrian, whilst the Scoti seem to have occupied 
part of the mountain region of Wales on the coast opposite 
to Ierne (Ireland), from whence they came. 

Now Bede 8 describes the population of Britain as consisting 
of Britons, who dwelt in the southern part of the island, and of 
Piets, who dwelt in the northern:—“ In process of time Britain, 
besides the Britons and Piets, received a third nation, the Scots, 
who migrated from Ireland under their leader Reuda, and 
either by fair means or by force of arras secured to them¬ 
selves those settlements among the Piets which they still 
possess. From the name of their chief they are to this day 
called Dalreudins; for in their language Dal signifies a part.” 

The historian here refers to the settlement of Scoti from 
north-east Ireland which took place in the fifth century in what 
is now Argyllshire, an event which had a far-reaching influence 
on the history of northern Britain, for it lod to the consolidation 
which in course of time was to bestow on that region the name 
of Scotland. At the same period the Angles established them¬ 
selves on the east coast north and south of Hadrian’s Wall and 
founded the two English states of Deira and Bernicia, which 
later were incorporated into the kingdom of Northumbria. 
The Scoti once firmly planted in Argyllshire continually strove 
to subdue the original Piets to the north of the Firths of Clyde 
and Forth, whilst the Angles on their part sought similarly to 
conquer their British neighbours south of the great estuaries. 
By the time of Bede northern Britain had fallen into four main 
divisions, two of which lay north of the Firths of Clyde and 
Forth—the Scotic on the west and the Pictish on the east, the 
mountains separating them from each other. The remaining 
two states lay south of the great inlets—that of the Cymry 

1 Ammiauua Marc. xx. 1: consalatu uero Constant!! denies, terque Iuliani, 
in Brittanniis cum Soottorutn Pictormnque gentium ferarum excursus, rnpta 
qniete condicta, loca limitibus uioina uastarent, et implicaret formidu prouincias 
practcritorum cladinm congerie fessas, hiemern agens apnd Pariaios Caesar 
distractuaque in sollicitudinea uariaa uerebatur ire Bubsidio tranemarinis, ut 
rettuiiinas ante feciase Constantem. 

3 Hitt. EccL i. 1. 
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Comprising the Scottish counties of Dumfries, Ayr and Lanark, 
and the English counties of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
whilst on the east lay the Anglian kingdom of Northumbria, 
In the confusion created by the descents of the Vikings from 
the eighth century onwards the Scotic king Kenneth Mac- 
Atpin about 844 achieved the final conquest of the Piets and 
thus united under hi a authority all Scotland north of the great 
estuaries. 

As dffi = 'part’ is certainly the same ward as the German 
Theil ' part/ and English dole, there can he no doubt that the 
Scot! spoke an Aryan language, whilst it may be inferred from 
the fact that the name ‘tattooed" is confined to the Piets that, 
like all the Celtic (Teutonic) tribes, they did not practise tattooing. 
Bede edsewhere in bis history divides the Piets into Southern 
{auffrafefi) and Northern (septentrimiraftfs) 1 , whom he also terms 
tran$-mwitani\ 

There can be no doubt that the southern Piets still practised 
tattooing in the time of Bede, as this custom certainly survived 
in Northumbria down to the eighth century in spite of the efforts 
of the Church to abolish it and other relics of paganism. 
Amongst the Aleuinian. letters is preserved one from George, 
bishop of Ostia, to Pope Hadrian I, in which he gives that 
pontiff an account of his embassy to Britain in 786 \ Two synods 
were held in his presence, one of which was in Northumbria, 
and the canons passed at it are enumerated. The nineteenth 
of these deals with pagan rites which w T ere still observed.; " If 
there is any survival of pagan rites, let it bo plucked away, 
despised and flung out, for God made man's body comely in 
beauty and io aspect, but the pagans by the instigation of the 
devil have covered it with the foulest scars, as Prudentius saith : 

1 i/iBS. Eccl. in. 4. E ibid. v. 9. 

* AliULfl, Epitt. S h 35IK,, Perta, iUbn. {Jenn. Siil, Epiit. t- cf„ Aratoablffia 
AeUatui, set w- $50—80, * Nofthombrift in the Sth esna/mj, 1 bj Roy. 

0a a. on H_ E. fifty age;— 

fii qEid ex retn pegs no i'll iB MtnnuBit, aueUfttur, aontemuatmi atwiatur. 
Debs emm form.a'Eifi homiatiffl pnlobTam in decors epeotc ; nero 

diabalico inaiinafin cicatrices teterriHlAS enperind’iiitrsint, dioeiltfl Emdenna: 

Tinxit 6t imUMLlLim mscnli.8 ROL'dentihua b nmtirn. flerin ei pro Deo aU^Liifl 

Jjanc tine tOftBiuria-ttl auabneret, muEnaiiJ indt rSEBBSlBrationem Bccipeint. 
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‘He had dyed with filthy spots the harmless clay.’ Assuredly, 
if for the sake of God one should endure the outrage of this 
dyeing, he would receive a great recompense. 

Beyond question we have here a reference to the practice of 
tattooing. The other heathen practices censured by the canons 
were the wearing of clothes move gentilium, the mutilation of 
horses by slitting their nostrils, tying their ears and docking 
their tails, the casting of lots to decide disputes, and the eating 
of horseflesh. The last was also the chief practice forbidden 
to the Norsemen by Olaf Tryggvison, and to the Icelanders 
by Thangbrand, son of Willibald, a count of Saxony, the 
militant missionary sent by Olaf Tryggvison, when the old 
faith had been cast away iu Norway after the death of Jarl 

Hakon 1 . 

We can now have little doubt that in the Piets of Ammianus, 
Claudiau and Bede we have the aboriginal mclanockrous people 
of the northern part of Britain, and that they accordingly weie 
in the main the descendants of the tribes described by Bio 
Cassius and Caesar as practising polyandry. Now Bede, when 
relating the legend of the first contact between the Piets and 
Scots, tells us how “ the Piets had no wives and asked them of 
the Scots; the latter would not consent to grant them upon 
any other terms than that, when a difficulty should arise, they 
should choose a king from the female royal race rather than 
from the male: which custom, as is well known, has been 
observed amoug the Piets to this day*/’ As Bede (circa 673— 
735) was writing in the first half of the eighth century, there 
can be no doubt that the Piets still had at that date the rule 
of succession through women, whilst his words make it no less 
clear that the Scoti had maintained in their new homes in 
Scotland that strict observance of succession through males 
which, as we shall see, was their practice in Ireland. 

This statement can be substantiated by an examination 
of the historical part of the list of the Pictish kings, which 

i Burnt Njal, xen, ci; cf. Heinubringla, vol. i. pp. 169—71 (Morris and 
Magnasaon). 

a at, ubi res peruenirec in dubium, magis do feminea regum prosapia, 
quam de masculina regem sibi eligerent; quod usque hodie apud Pictoa constat 
ease Bernatum (Hitt. Eccl. I. 1). 
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exhibits a very striking peculiarity in the order of succession* 
for brothers ■who are sons of the same father succeed each 
other* and “it does not present a single instance throughout 
the whole period of the Pictiah kingdom of a son directly 
succeeding his father 5 ," In the poem attached to the Irish 
Nennius it is laid down “ that from the nobility of the mother 
should always he the right to the sovereignty ”; and in the 
prose legends, "that the regal succession amongst them for 
eveT should be on the mother's side"* ‘‘that not less should 
territorial succession he derived from men than front women 
for ever"; H * so that it is in light of mothers they succeed to 
sovereignty and all other successions "; that they alone should 
take of the sovereignty and of the land from women rather than 
from men in Crtiithintuath £ot over”; “that of women should 
he the royal succession among them forever." “These state¬ 
ments/ says Mr Shone* *when compared with the actual 
succession, lead to this; that brothers succeed each other in 
preference to the sons of each, not an unusual feature in male 
succession; but, on their failure* the contingency alluded to by 
Bede arose, and the succession, then passed to the sons of sisters* 
or to the nearest male relation on the female side, and through 
a female/ Moreover, the names given in the list as those of the 
fathers of the kings differ entirely from those of their sons* and 
in no case does a son who reigns bear the same name as that of 
any one of the fathers in the list. The names of the reigning 
kings are in the main confined to four or five. There arc six 
Drugis* five Talorgs* three Nectans* two Galaus, six Gartnaidhs* 
four Brudcs* and these- never appear among the names of the 
fathers of kings, nor does the name of a father occur twice in 
t-he list. Further* in two cases we know that while the Icings 
who reigned were termed respectively Bmde and Talorcan*'. the 
% father of one was a Briton* of the other an Angle. The former, 
termed Rrude Mac Bile* was the son of a Welshman, king of 
the Britons of Strathclyde, In an old poem this Bmd$ ia 
called son of the king of AiLcluaide, that is, of Dumbarton. 
Talorcan Macainfrit was son of Amiri t* son of Aethelfrith the 

1 Skene, Celtic Smlrnd, vd‘L l pp. 233^-4; CAnm, -Pi'etJ and Scott, pp, 40, 
45, 126. 
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Northumbrian, who took refuge among the Piets and after¬ 
wards became king of Northumbria. 

McLennan 1 declared that this fact u raises a strong pre¬ 
sumption that all the fathers were men of other tribes. At 
any rate there remains the fact, after every deduction has been 
made, that the fathers and mothers were in no case of the 
same family name.” He is led thus to believe that exogamy 
prevailed among the Piets. But as female succession is a 
natural corollary to polyandry, and is its constant concomitant 
all over the world, we may reasonably infer that at least the 
northern Piets had the latter practice down to their conversion 
to Christianity (by St Columba 3 ), and probably long after. 

Although there is indeed no reasonable explanation for 
this usage of the Pictish royal family unless we adopt the 
hypothesis that polyandry either was or once had been the rule 
of the nation, nevertheless the mere fact that the fathers of 
two of the kings were aliens must not lead us to conclude 
hastily with McLennan that exogamy was the custom of the 
Piets. The royal house of Ashanti furnishes us with a ready 
parallel to that of the Piets, yet it is certain that there was no 
rule which forbade any woman of the royal house from marrying 
a man of the blood royal. “ In Ashanti the women of royal 
blood are permitted to intrigue with any eminently fine and 
handsome man in order that their kings may be of commanding 
presence....With the king’s permission his sisters can contract 
marriage with any man who is pre-eminently handsome, no 
matter how low' his rank and position may be. But a mau of 
1ow t rank, who may have thus married one of the king’s sisters, 
is expected to commit suicide when his wife dies, or upon the 
death of an only male child*.” We must therefore be careful 
not to infer the existence of the rule of exogamy from facts 
which are capable of a very different explanation. 

The historical and archaeological evidence is strengthened 
by the fact that whilst the Belgic tribes, who, as we have seen, 

1 Primitive Marriage, 1865, p. 129 (Sludiet in Ancient History, 1886, p. 70). 

* Bede, v. 9: erat autem Columba primus doctor fidci Christianae trans- 
montanis Pictis ad aquilonem. 

» A. B. Ellis, The Tshi-speaking People of the Gold Coast, p. 287. 
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■were Cimbric in origin, used a tongue in which original Indo- 
European Q -was Inbialised into P, thus corresponding to ancient 
Gaulish and Welsh or Cymric, the Piets, like their Irish kins¬ 
folk, arc held by Skene to have spoken Gaelic \ though Ehya 
and many others held and still hold that their original language 
was non-Ary an and that such too was the case with the Gads 
of Ireland, But with this question of language we shall deal 
fully on a later page (pp, SOI &qq.)* 

We have also some reason for believing that among the 
dark-haired Siloves* whom Tacitus regarded as Iberian (p. SS), 
and who at all times formed a chief element in the.popula¬ 
tion of Wales, the marriage bond had once been of the loosest 
kind, and that consequently descent had been reckoned through 
females. Though the ancient laws of Wales, as we have them, 
were compiled long after Christianity had begun to exercise a 
strong influence upon social life, nevertheless survivals of the 
older customs can be detected in them. For example, it is 
plain that there had been a time when marriage was not 
necessarily more than cohabitation for a limited period. Thus 
r£ a woman who is not fully married, le, who is in the first seven 
years of a loose connection, must rot boy or sell without her 
busband’a consent. A full wife may do so*/' The same nmy be 
inferred from the law relating to the A•nwbyr ; "There arc 
three modes by which an Amohyr accrues to a woman: one is 
by gift and deliveiy before she is slept with; the second Is by 
open cohabitation, though there be no gift; thirdly, by her 
pregnancyl IJ Giraldus Cambrensis* makes it clear that the 
Church had a hard struggle to make the Welsh abandon their 
ancient marriage customs and conform to its canons: "The 
crime of incest hath so much prevailed not only among the 
higher but among the lower order of this people (the Welsh) 
that, not having the fear of God before their eyes, they are not 
ashamed of intermarrying with their relations even in the third 
degree of consanguinity. They generally abuse these dispensa¬ 
tions with a view to appeasing those enmities which so often 

1 Skene, Celtic VflL I. p. SSL. 

2 jffieimt Laws and Institutions of TVrtte-J, Y^nedo&tftti Code II. 1, 00, folio ed., 

I04L, p* 3 ibid . i. 41, p. 45, 4 2)ffKrEpft> ifoutbrfss, Bk, II. c. 6. 
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subsist between them, because their feet are swift to shed 
blood. From their love of high descent, which they so 
ardently affect and covet, they unite themselves to their own 
people, refusing to intermarry with Btrangers and arrogantly 
presuming on their own superiority of blood and family. They 
do not engage in marriage until they have tried by previous 
cohabitation the disposition and particularly the fecundity of 
the person with whom they are engaged. An ancient custom 
also prevails of hiring girls from their parents at a certain 
price and a stipulated penalty in case of relinquishing their 
connection.” 

He adds that this excess formerly took root in Armorica, but 
had been eradicated. 

That maternity was once the most important element 
in tracing descent is shown by the laws of bloodshed and 
of inheritance. Thus respecting the payment of the Galanas 
or bloodwite, “whoever is a murderer, the full Galanas falls 
upon him. And thus the Galanas is to be shared: one-third 
upon the murderer, and upon his father and mother, if they be 
living; and of that two parts upon himself, a third upon his 
father and his mother; and of the third which falls upon the 
parents, two parts upon the father and one upon the mother.... 
Of the two parts that fall upon his kindred, the third upon the 
kindred of the murderer’s mother, and the two parts upon the 
kindred of his father: and so the Galanas proceeds from 
maternity to maternity unto the seventh descent or the seventh 
maternity: for the children of the first mother are brothers, 
and the children of the grandmother are first cousins, and the 
children of the great-grandmother are second cousins; and the 
children of the mother in the fourth degree are third cousins, 
and the children of the mother in the fifth degree are fourth 
cousins, and so the Galanas does not go beyond sixth cousins 1 .” 
Again, the law enacts that, "If a Welsh female be given to 
an Alltud, and they have 'male children, the children are 
entitled to inheritance by maternity: but they are not to have 
a share of the privileged farm until the third generation; 
except the son of an Alltud chieftain, and he is to have a share 

1 op. eit. p. 158. 
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of the whole without delay: the sons of such women are to pay 
cattle without surety; because there is no kindred of the father 
to pay them 1 .” 

Whilst then the evidence forthcoming does not exhibit a 
single fact to justify the assumption made by McLennan and 
Others, that the Celts “were anciently lax in their morals, and 
recognised relationship through mothers only," on the other 
hand it warrants us in concluding that the melanochrous tribes 
of the north and weat of Britain practised polyandry and traced 
descent through females, 

A-s it is admitted that the aboriginal melanochrous popula¬ 
tion of Ireland is closely related to the dark race found in 
Scotland and Wales, our conclusion gains considerable support 
from Strabo’s account 3 of the natives of Ireland. According to 
him the Irish were more savage than the Britons, were cannibals 
and gluttons, ate their fathers when they died, and publicly- 
had promiscuous intercourse not only with other women, hut 
even with their mothers and sisters. The evidence, he admits, 
is poor, but the main facts may well be tree so fat as the 
Birbolgie or aboriginal race is concerned, though from what 
we shall see later it no more applies to the Scoti than 
Caesar’s description of the polyandry of the Britons of the 
interior does to the Belgic tribes of the island. As the 
Issedones ate their fathers (vol. I. p. 487), why should not the 
Irish have done the same ? Even that candid historian Geoffrey 
Keating 3 , though he set himself to refute the aspersions east- 
on the Irish by Strabo and others, admits that there was on 
record one famous case of cannibalism, that of ' L Eithne the 
loathsome, daughter of Griomhthann, son of Emma Qincri clash, 
king of Leinster, who was in fosterage with the Dei si of 
Munster: and she was reared by them on the flesh of children, 
in hope that thereby she would be the sooner marriageable. 
For it had been promised to them that they should receive 
land from the man to whom she would be married; and it is to 
Aonghus son of Nadfraoch king of Monster she was married/' 


1 op.. cit. u. 4t5. s IT. p. 201. 

a Hiitory oj JrtfZfcfld, vat I, p. 9 {ci'wisl, bj David Comyn stud Pa-trick D mDe&d f 
1W2, Irish I'efcta Society. 
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Again, there are well-known cases Df incest recounted in the 
early Irish documents 1 , as for instance that of Cathaeir Mor, 
king of Leinster, who when drunk begat a son Aenghus Nic 
on his daughter Muchna, whilst the charge of shamelessness 
brought against the women as well as their polyandry is amply 
confirmed by various incidents in the career of queen Medhbh 
herself in the Tain Bo Cualnge. But it has to be carefully 
borne in mind that Medhbh was queen of Connaught and head 
of the Firbolgic or aboriginal tribes of that region in their wai 
against the Scoti of Ulster. Again, the allegations concerning 
their polyandry are amply confirmed by the Brehon laws, which, 
though compiled, as we have them, under ecclesiastical in¬ 
fluences, nevertheless put it beyond reasonable doubt that the 
relations between the sexes in early and medieval Ireland had 
been characterized by great laxity. As Sir H. S. Maine* long 
ago pointed out, "the Book of Aicill* provides for the legitima¬ 
tion not only of the bastard, but of the adulterine bastard, and 
measures the compensation to be paid by the real to the 
putative father. The tract on Social Connexions 4 appears to 
assume that the temporary cohabitation of the sexes is part 
of the accustomed order of society, and on this assumption it 
minutely regulates the mutual rights of the parties, showing an 
especial care for the interests of the woman, even to the extent 
of reserving to her the value of her domestic services during 
her residence in the common dwelling.” It is not improbable 
that the practice still common amongst the native Irish 
peasantry of calling a woman, no matter how long married, by 
her maiden name, is a survival of this system of loose connection. 

There are also various passages in the Brehon Laws which 
make it clear that the woman had anciently been regarded as 
belonging to the tribe. Thus, although "the first coibche 
(wedding gift) of each daughter is due to her father, two-thirds 
of the second coibche, one-half of the third coibche, and a pro- 

1 Leahhar na g-Cearl, ed. J. O’Donovan, Dublin, 1847, p. 199. 

* The Early History of Institutions, p. 59. 

* Book of Aicill (Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. m), p. 311. 

* Senchut Hor (Ancient Laws of Ireland, vol. n), pp. 357, 383 sqq., 863. 
In tho CA»e of a man and a woman of equal property there is not the slightest 
hindrance to their separation, if they 00 desire, etc. 
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portionatc part of every coibche from that out until it reaches 
the one-and-twentieth”; nevertheless "half the first coibdig of 
every daughter is due to the head of her family, one-third of 
the second cotbche, one-fourth of the third coibche, and hence it 
is inferred that the head of the family has some share of tho 
Goibahe of each woman, as he has in the a.ptha (gains) of the 
harlot '’: moreover "none of these is. obtained by the father 
except the first coibche , hut lie obtains his shares from the head 
of the family V 

Tims although at the present moment Ireland is probably 
the country of all others in which the relations of the sexes are 
mast nearly on the footing required by the Christian theory of 
morality, this purification of morals, is hut of modern growth, 
and it was effected dining the period subsequent to the complete 
subjugation of the country by the English, the introduction of 
English law and the Protestant religion,, and during the period 
when Homan Catholicism was under the ban of the law. 

The high standard of chastity of the Irish peasant woman 
has often been ascribed to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
clergy. But as the low state of sexual morality, aa well os the 
complete indifference to the sanctity of human life (infra, p. J94) 
exhibited by the Brebon laws flourished under the Irish Church 
founded by •St Patrick, which passed under the control of 
Rome in 1172, and as improvement came only after Sir John 
Davies in 1611 replaced the Brehon laws by "the just and 
honourable law of England,' 1 the growth in sexual chastity 
cannot be ascribed to the Homan Church, It must rather be 
attributed, to the influence of the higher ideas introduced by 
the English settlers, to the fact- that the rural population lives 
not in towns or, villages, but chiefly' in isolated dwellings, little 
opportunity thus being afforded to the young people for social 
intercourse, and to the further fact that whilst the English 
agricultural labourer commonly marries a gin who is with child 
by Mid, the Irish peasant comm only refuses to wed his too 
confiding sweetheart. This naturally makes young Irish women 
more cautious* though unfortunately they did not always shdw 
similar coyness towards young men of the upper class* On the 
1 Book cfAidll {AnoUnt Laws of IrtlaKtt, vol m), p. iSl5. 
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other hand, when Roman Catholic Gaels live in cities and large 
towns, their morals are little better, if at all, than those of the 
other inhabitants of the British Isles or of the United States. 

Thus then the indigenous people of Ireland practised poly¬ 
andry and had once matrilinear descent like the Cruthen-tuath 
or Piets of Britain, whom we must regard as the aborigines ot 
that island. The characters of the culture of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages in both islands are in such close agreement that 
they point to a single race. Moreover, not merely were there 
Cruithne in Down and Antrim, as we have seen above (p. 43), 
but there is evidence for people of the same name in both 
Meath and Connaught 1 . Again, as the aborigines of Britain 
most certainly tattooed themselves, so also did the Cruithne of 
Ireland, for an Irish antiquary ( skanachie ), Duald Mac Firbis®, 
explains Cruithnig as meaning a people who painted the forms 
( crotka ) of beasts, birds, and fishes on their faces, and not on 
their faces only but on the whole of the body. Whether his 
etymology is right or wrong, that antiquary apparently knew 
that such was the practice of the Cruithne. We shall see 
later (p. 539) that in Connaught and indeed in all parts of 
Ireland there were many ‘servile’ tribes, known as Firboigs or 
Aitheach Tuatha (the Attacotti of the Romans), whose descend¬ 
ants still form the great majority of the population of Ireland 
to-day, especially in the west and south. It is thus probable 
that in the Cruithne of Connaught and Meath we have some of 
the aboriginal dark-complexioned tribes only under another 
general term given them by others in reference to their practice 
of tattooing. This is rendered all the more likely since in the 
case of Cavan we have excellent evidence for the existence of 
ancient tribes in the fifth century of our era. Thus in the 
Annals of the Four Masters (sub A.D. .464) it is stated that 
“ Conall Gulban, son of Niall of the Nine Hostages, was slain by 
the old tribes of Magh-Slecht, having been found unprotected, 
and was buried at Fidhnach-Maighe-Rein, by Saiat Caillin, as 
the Life of the aforesaid saint relates*.” According to the Book 

1 Herbert, additional notes to Dr Todd's LeabharBreathnach, the Irish version 
of Nennius (Dublin, 1646). 3 ibid. p. vi. 

* See also O’Donovan’s note ad loc. (ed. 2,1886, vol. i. p. 147). 
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of Fenaghj Conall Gulban was killed by t.he Masraidhe, an 
ancient tribe of the Firbolgs, who were seated in the plain of 
Uagh-Slecbt (around Ballymagauran in the north-wests of 
Co. Cavan). He had made a raid into their territory and aeised 
a great prey of horses. If the Irish Cruithne were not so 
termed from crwtft (= figure), they must then have been a part 
of the British Cruithne known to the Romans as Cor item. But 
els the Ooritani seem certainly to have been one of the tribes 
who practised tattooing, we may therefore reasonably infer that 
their kindred in Ireland did the same. As there were Belgic 
Brigantes and Menapii both in Britain and in Ireland, we need 
not be surprised to hear of a part of one of the aboriginal tribes 
such as the Coritani likewise in the latter country. Though 
there is a good deal of evidence for the painting of the face, 
eyebrows, and finger-nails both in the Irish literature of the 
Cuchuleinn and in the Oesianic Cycles it must be carefully 
borne in mind that, although painting the face and person may 
be a survival of tattooing or closely hound up with it, the 
painting mentioned m these works seems regularly tube confined 
to women, and as it refers to the colouring of the eyebrows, 
face, and finger-nails, it may have simply been to enhance their 
natural charms. For example in the Tain £n Cuttings a girl is 
described as having among other personal attractions C£ regular, 
circular, crimson nails," and women sometimes dyed them this 
colour, Thus the heroine Deirdre in her lament for the sons of 
Uisnech 1 says: "I sleep no more, and I shall not stain my nails 
crimson : no joy shall ever again come over my mind,” This 
of course recalls the common practice amongst Oriental ladies 
of staining the nails with henna, and as the latter from time 
immemorial have also used kokl (antimony) for darkening their 
eyebrows, sc the ancient Irish ladies dyed their eyebrows with 
the juice of some berry. Thus Gael sang of the lady Credhe: 
fi a bowl ahe has whence berry-juice flows, with which she 
colours her eyebrows black 9 .” The fact that the Irish mis- 

1 The Exile of fifa OMidren of ETtnuie5, AtUmiit, nr, p. 41ft; It. Title 
(Windiach), I. 79, H- 

u Btacdiah H.. O'Grwiy, Si Ira Gadelico, p. 130 j Cortafto’B Glossary, traps. bj 
Whitley ^fcotfta (Calcutta, p. 144: a beib that gifts aoloor osr 

tinge [?] to the fate uLliiil it is red,” 
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sionaries to the Continent bad their eyelids painted or stained 
black looks much more like the survival of some racial custom 
such as tattooing 1 . But although up to the present no crucial 
passage for the actual practice of tattooing can he cited from 
any early Irish poem, the statement of Duald Mac Firbis cited 
above (p. 54) makes the existence of this custom among some 
Irish tribes probable, since, as there were certainly Cruithne in 
that country, it is not likely that he is only referring to the 
Cruithne of Scotland. There is likewise no evidence for the 
survival of tattooing in Wales, though such a custom must have 
existed amongst the Silures in Roman times. But it must be 
remembered that had it not been for the mission of Bishop 
George of Ostia (A.D. 786) and the fortunate survival of his 
report we should not know that the custom still flourished in 
northern England down to the end of the eighth century and 
we know not how much longer. 

Whether the aborigines of Ireland and Scotland spoke an 
Aryan or non-Aryan language, we shall discuss later on (pp. 
301 sqq.). 

The Iberians. 

As Tacitus rightly inferred that the dark-complexioned 
natives of southern Britain were closely akin to the Iberians 
of Spain, and as it now is generally held by anthropologists 
that the aboriginal melanochrous stock of all the British Isles 
is closely related to the Iberians, who formed not only the 
chief element in the population of ancient Spain and a large 
part of Gaul, but to this day are the main element in both 
Spain and south-western France, we may naturally expect 
to find amongst them traces of female succession and sexual 
promiscuity. Thus among the Cantabrians, who dwelt in what 
is now Galicia, " the men brought a dowry to their wives, the 
daughters inherited the family property, and the brothers were 
given in marriage to wives by their sisters 1 .” 

But not -only can female succession be proved for the 

1 P. W. Joyce, A Social History of Ancient Ireland, vol. l p. 848. 

2 Strabo, m. 165: to roiis SiSfo'cu reus ywcu£l irpatxa, rb raj Ovyaripa r 

K\r/f>or6fJ4vs a.To\dirar&(u, rovs re ibe\<pov i vno toi 'true irSlSoffSai ywcafir. 
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Iberiana, but there is likewise good'evidence of polyandry ; for 
the marriage ceremonies of the Balearic islanders, who were 
certainly Iberians, demonstrate the existence of this practice 1 , 
since at a wedding all the members of the family and friends, 
according to a precedence based on age, enjoyed the bride, 
the bridegroom last. Yet it has to be borne in mind that 
among the warlike Lusitaiiian tribes who dwelt in what is 
now Portugal the law of marriage is declared by Strabo* 
to have been similar to that of the Hellenes, from which 
wc may infer that male succession was the rule. It is 
not perhaps without some significance that these tsame 
Lusitanians punished father-skyerg by stoning them to death 
outside the bounds of their territory or town, whilst they 
executed Ordinary malefactors by hurling them from cliffs*. 
It thus appears that in their most important institutions 
the Lusitanmns differed essentially from the ordinary Iberians. 
2s ow as the Celts in the sixth century n.C. had according to 
Ephorus conquered all the Spanish peninsula as far south as 
Gades, and us there were still in Roman times Celtic tribes 
in the southern part of that country, whilst the whole of its 
northern region was held by the vigorous Ceitiberi&ns sprung 
from a union of both races, the high moral standard of the 
Lusitanians may have been duo to their having been a Celtic 
tribe. 

The Illyrians* 

We shall soon offer some evidence to show' that amongst the 
Ligurians, the neighbours and dose kinsmen of the Iberians 
(vol. L p. 375), succession through females was the custom, but 
we shall for the present pas3 on to the Illyrians. 

We have already seen reasons for believing that the abori¬ 
ginal Ligurians extended across all upper Italy until they 

1 Diod. Sl£. ¥. IS; Iv ykp raft to. 7i tgOi ottcek.iw re x.a.1 

-rfa <4 ir p&rtt iel tal 6 Se&rtptf k&I ol XGiTDi fUtr^arrtii rai% 

v-d^cuf fiifio r, tayrfL tad reft purist ttji Tffirfc. Their Libyan 

kinsfolk hud a like twngs, Hernd. it . 112. 

a Strab<\ HI. ; yKjjwftn, 5’ &avtp af. f. 

s Strabo, foe. cit, ; TDt)r faparoffi^paut t£a.ra.Trerpbv<fi-\ tsOj Si n-aTpnheio-f 
rtiv Spur ^ xfijr rarnXetfiiLJffit. ■ 
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blended with the Illyrians, who belonged to the same Mediter¬ 
ranean stock, whilst Ligurians and Illyrians had both been 
greatly overlaid by the Alpine and Transalpine peoples, whom 
the ancients designated Celts. We also saw that the true 
Illyrians shaded off into the true or inelanochrous Thracians, 
who in their turn had on their northern side blended with the 
Celts, and that from this mixture of melanochrous and xantho- 
chrous races had arisen those Thracians who were distinguished 
by their red hail* ( 7 rvppoi). Now as polyandry was universal 
among the aboriginal Thracians in the time of Herodotus (p. 28) 
we may naturally expect to find traces of a similar custom 
among the Illyrians. Nor indeed is evidence lacking. 

In the time of Strabo the Veneti though incorporated in 
Italy still remained Illyrian (vol. 1 . p. 346). Now* Herodotus 1 , 
in describing a certain marriage custom followed in Babylonia, 
declares that it was likewise “practised by the Eneti, an 
Illyrian tribe ”: * Once a year in each village the maidens of 
marriageable age were collected all together into one place, 
while the men stood all round. Then an auctioneer called 
up the damsels one by one, and put them up for sale. He 
began with the most comely. When she was sold for no small 
sum of money, he pub up the one who came next to her in 
beauty. All of them were sold for wedlock. The richest of 
the Babylonians who wished to wed bid against each other for 
the loveliest maidens, while the humbler wife-seekers, who 
were indifferent about beauty, took the less comely damsels 
with marriage portions. For the custom was that when the 
auctioneer had gone through the whole number of good- 
looking girls, he then called up the ugliest, a cripple, if there 
chanced to be one, and offered her to the man who would agree 
to take her with the smallest marriage portion. And the man 
who offered to take the smallest sum had her assigned to him. 
The marriage portions were furnished by the money paid for 
the beautiful damsels, and thus the fairer girls portioned out 
ihe uglier. No one was allowed to give his daughter in 
marriage to the man of his choice.” 

We may from this story infer at least that amongst the 
1 l 196. 
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Illyrians the girts were considered to belong to the community. 
The gross marriage ritual of the Iberians, and the licence 
allowed to the Thracian girls before marriage, presented us 
with this doctrine in its crudest form, whilst the Irish laws 
preserve a trace of it in the payment made by the bridegroom 
to the head of the bride's family It is not improbable that in 
ancient Ireland also marriages took place at one particular 
season each year as amongst the Illyrians. 

According to Geoffrey Keating 1 , at the great festival held 
on August 1st 3 , at Taillte (Tel!town, Co. Meath), f< in which the 
men of Ireland were wont to form alliances of marriage and 
friendship with one another, and a most becoming custom was 
observed in that assembly,—the men kept apart by themselves 
on one side, and the women apart by themselves on the other, 
while their fathers and mothers were making the contract 
between them, and every couple who entered into treaty and 
contract with one another were married,” and an ounce of silver 
went to the king for each couple that got married at the fair. 

According to AeJian 3 the Illyrians were addicted to 
drunkenness and incurred the further disgrace of permitting 
their women to be present at their revelries, and allowing any 
stranger to drink to any woman he liked, even though she were 
not a relation. This practice stands out in sharp contrast to 
that of the Macedonians, or at least that of the Macedonian 
chieftain families. We know from Herodotus 1 that the latter 
kept their women strictly apart from the banquets of the men, 
just as did the Ache&ns in Homer, and that when the Persians 
sent by Darius to king Amyntas insisted on the ladies of his 
household being present at the syinposion, his son Alexander 
prompEly took measures to avenge this gross outrage by putting 

] History aj Ireiatid, vol W, pp. 250—1 (trune. by D&rid Gomyn tni Patrick 

Dianaac, liUJH. IriEh TexSe Society}. 

5 Such an adraagemenfi would probably load to May and ^una bring tbe 
time whan first ahildr&o wet* generally born. 

s V'ar. £T&tr III, 15: oti 5;<Krf0fi>yffl0-[ Si Tit&rrp> aEriau (drankeuneftfi) a?J££ 
'lXAifyucii d\V rfffrtp-flE y* wpopfiM<p<u?i iftaecFd -7^ frj&wiq, Arc e^EifCH ttoTj 4r 
tf utrffci-Try^i TrpQjrEii-fi ji Tfltj -yuv|£tflp, TJ -&M 

^ntfTTKTf ^ 

4 v. ISr In ana wet 4c tha PEC&lana Amynias Eaidj + ft ittv V^ 1 

7^ ivTt fliut fl'Jrer, iX\A jre-xwpEirffii-! flufyfts ^w'iM.ifwu. 
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the envoys to death. As the royal house of Maeedon was 
blond, since Alexander the Groat had fair hair 1 , the contrast 
in Social habits between that race and the dark-complexioned 
stock to which the Iberians, the indigenous Thracians and the 
Illyrians belonged is all the more significant-. 

It- is therefore no matter for surprise that the most im¬ 
portant Illyrian monarch of whom history has left us & recoid 
was a woman. This was Teuta, the Illyrian queen who in 
22 S B.C, put to death the envoys of Borne-. Probably Aristotle 1 
had the Illyrians in his mind when he said that as a rule the 
soldierlike and warlike races, with the exception of the Celts, 
were under the control of women. The fact that the Illyrians 
were under a gynaecoeracy in. the third century E.C., combined 
with the statement that in the fifth century B.C. the Veneti 
held that all the girls of the community were common property, 
affords a presumption that polyandry also existed amongst them 
as it did amongst their Thracian kinsmen. The legendary history 
of the Illyrians corroborates this conclusion in a notable way. 
Although there was every temptation to. furnish each Illyrian 
tribe with an eponymous hero, many of them had a heroine at 
the head of their pedigrees: fJ The sons of Illyrius were Encheleus, 
Autarieus, Dardnnus, Haedus, Tanias, Perth aebus, and his 
daughters were Fartho, Daortho, Uassaro. and other's, from whom 
are sprung the Taulantii, the Ferrhaebians, the Enchdeea, the 
Autaries, the Dardaui, the Partheni, the Dassaretii, and the 
Derail*/' 


MatrUineas' succession in Attica. 

As we have now atrong evidence before 11 s that the melano- 
chioue peoples of the Upper Balkan practised polyandry, and as 
we have also a primafari# reason for believing that the earliest 

1 AeKm, ¥.11 . jlu. 14: Si rtn> itUnroLr &.irpayii£#uf iE^kjop' 

ri* to*nt$p&ut 0^ & (kai (ct. p, n. I}. 

2 Plin. H, N, KXTtiv. S; hoc ft Hotn&TJO papulo tritui SOleblU ininria Calais, 
eiout stP. Lunin si II. Comncftuio, qvi ab Iftiifca. Mjrioraro regmiLiDterfEcti amni. 

3 Pot. n. 1), 7 : were A rmafriTj tt TipasrfftiL tAj-' ^XoL-ray, 

re you irrfjpwrt ywKiK0Kfia.ri6p.tFOi, /ta&awtp tk rSw ffTfittnartK^v mi 

YittifllXpIt 7tl 1 «.!■', Ifya K fl™* t.T.V 

4 AppSiu, IJZyr. 1!. 
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inhabitants of Greece, whom we hold to be of the some stock 
as the dark-haired Thracians and Illyrians, hod the same prac¬ 
tice, since they traced their descent through the female line, we 
most now examine the available evidence for the social condition 
of those parts of Greece which* like Attica nnd Arcadia, always 
remained the chief strongholds of the aboriginal race. If it 
should turn out that not only was polyandry and female 
succession the role in ancient Athens and Arcadia* but very 
strong traces of such still survived till the times of Aeschylus 
and Isaeus* we shall once more have no uncertain indication 
that the social condition familiar in the Homeric poems is not 
that of the Pelnsgic- population of Greece, and that- consequently 
it is adventitious on Greet eoiL If it- shall turn out on 
investigation that Attica and Arcadia, regions where the 
Pelasgic stock always held its own, furnish us with strong 
evidence of the existence of a social condition which stands 
in sharp contrast to that portrayed in the /fluid and the Odyssey, 
■we shall be justified in concluding that the cruder customs 
which regulated the relations of the sexes were a characteristic 
of the Pelasgifm stock. This inference will be confirmed, If we 
then show that a similar social phase existed among the 
Carlins, Lycians, Semites, Egyptians, and Libyans, Let us now 
once more advance to the less known from the batter known. 

According to Attic law* as it stood in the fifth and fourth 
centuries B.-o., though a naan might not marry his half-sister by 
the same mother (6/Mpiijrpia$) he might many without let or 
hindrance his half-sister by the same father (opLOTrarpios) 1 . 
This custom looks like a survival from a time when kinship 
was not reckoned through the father, but only through the 
mother. That such it really was can be put beyond doubt by 
the evidence of Aeschylus speaking through the mouths of the 
Eumenides. The dread goddesses in their Indictment of Orestes 
for the slaying of bia mother maintain that the tie between 
mother and child is especially sacred, whilst Apollo is charged 
by them with overthrowing immemorial customs and introducing 
strange practices* when he in defence of Orestes declares on the 

1 DeifiOEthene*, Eu&uftjifrii, 57 etc-i cf. Tally, Cvrpm Iitf-ta Xta'ci, LlStS 
{Philo, J>e legib. special, in. 4); hpoTa.Tfiiwt i£{vm £ytaB in, A\V<1 aij ttjt ifioft^rploeir 
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authority of Zeus that the tie between the father and child is, 
much closer 1 . 

Now unless the Athenian audience in, the year 458 B.O- was 
fully aware that the succession through females had been the 
ancient practice at Athens, the main point on which depends 
the triumphant acquittal of Creates would not have appealed 
to them in the slightest degree* We are therefore justified in 
the inference that down to the fifth century B.c. there were 
many survivals of a time when succession passed through the 
female line, and that this was a matter of common knowledge 
to the mass of Athenians. 

But the Ihimenides not only furnishes us with evidence of 
descent- through women, but also shows that in the Athens of 
the fifth century b.c. there was a clear recollection of a time 
when the marriage tie fas in ancient Ireland) cam hardly be said 
to have existed at all. Thus when the Furies declare- that their 
office is to drive matricides from their homes, Apollo asks: 
“ What I if he be the slayer of a wife who has murdered her 
husband?" To this the Chorus replies: "That would not be 
kindred blood shed by the bauds of kindred.” "Truly,” says 
Apollo. yc make of none effect the solemn pledges of Hera 
Teleia and Zeus: the Cyprian goddess too is dung aside in 
dishonour by this argument, source as she is of the joys dearest 
to mortals. For the marriage-bed ordained by fate for husband 
and wife is a bond stronger than a mere oath, when it is 
guarded by justice*.” Again, when Orestes demands of the 
Furies why they persecute him, though they did not pursue his 
mother Clytaemncstra in her lifetime for the murder of her 
husband, they reply that she was not of the same blood as the 
man whom she slew 3 . 

We are not then surprised to find distinct traditions that in 
old days wedlock was unknown at Athens and that children 

1 A’stxt, EifiR—fil: AH. oisK ten p-t'rnp ^ KettXijfi^eov rixvav 

TOKcfaj Tfinpht BV xtylBTH P'f&J'FOpflE- 

rfsTii S' & &p^TKwy > Tj S' ffri? 

fEUff £p fproj, ctoi if,i) Seas. 

1 .Eum. 3Ll 
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were named after their moth era. According to Justin 1 the 
Athenians "ante DeucaJionia tempura regem habuere Cecropem, 
quern, ut omnis antiquit as f&buloaa est, biform cm tradidere, 
quia primus mar cm feminae matrimonio iunxit” Similarly 
Vari'o 8 relates that "under the rule of Cecrops” "a double wonder 
sprang out of the earth at the same time; in one place the 
olive-tree and in another water. The king in terror sent to 
Delphi to ask what he should do. The god answered that the 
□live-tree signified Minerva (Athena) and the water Neptune 
(Poseidon); and that it was for the burgesses to choose after 
which of the two they would name their town. Cecropa called 
the assembly of the burgesses, both men and women, for it was 
then the custom to let the women take part in tho public 
councils. The men voted for Poseidon, the women for Athena; 
and. as there were more women than men by one, Athena 
prevailed.. Thereon Poseidon was enraged, and immediately 
the sea flowed over all the lands of Athens. To appease the 
god the burgesses found it necessary to impose a threefold 
punishment on their wives; they were to lose their votes; the 
children were no longer to receive the mother's name; and 
they themselves were no longer to be called Athenaeas after 
the goddess/' 

As McLennan points out, this story “is a tradition of a 
genuinely archaic state/' It cannot be the invention of later 
times, for Athena in it represents 'mother-right/ whilst, in the 
Eumenides, she decides by her costing vote that a child is not 
of kin to its mother, but to its father. 

According to the version given by Suidas E Oecrops had a 
law enacted by which women still in tho condition of virginity 
were to be given in marriage to one husband, for previously 
they had lived promiscuously, like animals, with any mail they 
pleased. 

There can be no doubt that these traditions refer to the 

1 XL 6. 

* ap. Aaguatjn. Be cirf-tait Dth svm. & : lit (iuL3& ultarsua ferneni Knffrfcfiia, 
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establishment of a regular marriage bond in Athens. But this 
■was a purely civil contract, the only kind of marriage recognised 
by Attic law. Of this there ’were two forms, engvms and 
epidikwia. In all ordinary cases, where s woman had a natural 
fctirabs,, or protector, he, father, brother by the same father, or 
paternal grandfather, it was a handfasting or betrothal in the 
presence of the relations of both parties. The term 
meant that the seller formally placed in the hand of the buyer 
some person or object. If however the woman was an heiress 
(hrU\^pc<i) the next of kin might claim her in marriage, 
preference being given to the father's family. This form was 
really an action at law {£ 7 riBucntria) and was brought in the 
first instance before the Archon Eponymos, who was the guardian 
of all heiresses. The assignment of the heiress to the claimant 
was equivalent to the formal wiguaria, since none were recog¬ 
nized as Athenian citizens unless they were bom of an Athenian 
male citdaen and an Athenian female citizen who had been 
given in marriage by enguesis 1 . 

Though this civil marriage was. the only one recognized by 
Attic law, it is clear from the Ewmenides (p. 6&) that there was 
also in use a solemn religious form under the patronage of Zeus 
and Hera, a sacred or religious marriage, just els to-day in some 
Continental countries the civil contract, the only form recog¬ 
nized by the State, is followed by the religious marriage in 
church. We shall soon see that Dionysius of Halicarnassus also 
testifies to the existence of such sacred marriages (Upol ^dpoi) 
and that he identified them with the Roman confaarnatio, of 
which we shad presently treat at length (p. 174). Just as the 
sacred marriage of the Greeks, corresponded to the Homan 
CQTij&rvGCitiQs so the Greek sncfvss-is had its counterpart in "she 
Roman civil marriage known aa coemptw, itself only a form of 
mandpaHo, a fictitious sale by which under Roman law all sale 
of persons, whether bond Or free, oxen, horses, mules, asses, and 
real property had to be conducted, and the essence of which was, 
as in the case of enguesia, that the vendor placed in the hand of 
the buyer the person or object which was the subject of the 
transaction, 

1 it irrw K ft! Q iffHr t-fYimUt, Of- t-g- D«IH)ribflWtll lyji. d4. 
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Plainly then vq the Attic civil marriage we have a survival 
of regular wife-purchase which in the fifth Century before Christ 
was the normal praties amongst the aboriginal tribes of Thrace 
(P- 2S), 

T fn the story of the resistance shown to the succession of 
Theseus to his father Aegeus by the M&nfcidae, the latter's 
nephews, who claimed to he their uncle's heirs, we probably 
have a trace of the old law of succession. Theseus, as the son 
of a foreign woman (Aetbra, daughter of PiUhene, king of 
Troeaen), would have no claim to succeed his father, and the 
sons of Pallas, if born of women of the royal Attic house, were 
certainly justified in their claim. Again, the tale of the visit 
of Aegeus the Athenian chief to Pittkeus of Troezen and the 
ready access to his daughter granted by Pittkeus to his guest 
can be readily paralleled from the customs of many modern 
savages, for example the Maoris. 

Another argument in favour of the belief that kinship at 
Athens was originally traced through females was long since 
drawn by the present writer 1 from the term homoguldktss, 
which occurs in a famous passage of Aristotle-: "Thus the 
association naturally formed for the supply of every-day wants 
is a family (qIkos) \ its members according to Charondae are 
c those who have a common meal-bin 1 (p^top-iTj-yot), or, according 
to the Cretan E-piroenideSj “those who have a common piece 
of ground J = ufWKf]-rrot). Again„ the simplest asso¬ 

ciation of several families for something more than ephemeral 
purposes is the village ( k thpri). It seems that the village in its 
most natural form is derived from the family, including alt the 
children of certain parents and the children's children, or as 
the phrase sometimes goes, 'all who are suckled on the same 
milk’ (6fi<r/d\aKT^)" Philochorus 9 , an Athenian antiquary of 
the fourth century B.a, explained homogalaktes as equivalent to 
ffmnefai, ‘ kin, clansmen.’ According to this writer the members 
of each of the 360 Attic gens (nyeu^), who were afterwards called 

] EidgHwav, J Borov No&bb on the J?aLitic.s of Aristotle,’ IVflttKKtipiM <(f (Jw 
C&TnSrii^e .PAttaJp^fcaZ SoPiciy, voL n {IBSL-3), pp, IBS—7, 
a JW* I. 3 r SflSESfy 

a JVoflwi. 9I~4, ISO in H&rpo&rn,tdOB and Suidas (*. ni’i ye» P'yrfli, 

Apytw rr); Sut. Grate- i. p. 390, 
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gennetai 'cUnsmen, 1 -ware originally called komogalatetea. Pollux 1 
has a similar statement: *' Those who participate in the gwios 
were called geimetai and homogalahtes t even though not actually 
belonging to it by kindred, but being so termed from their 
assembling together.” Now, since the oldest term known at 
Athens fur members of a genos means those who have been 
reared on the same mother's milk, it follows that the oldest 
form of kinship at Athens was that through the mother. 

We saw that Lycia afforded the only sure instance of 
descent through females which McLennan could cite from 
Homer. As the Lycians were emigrants from Crete (vol I. 
p. 209b and as, according to Plato 1a , the Cretans spoke of their 
island not as their Fatherland {warpk), but as their Mother¬ 
land (fi-rjTpfa), it i& not surprising to find that among the 
Lyciaus of classical times descent- was traced through women, 
and children were named after their mothers. Herodotus 11 says 
that "Their customs are partly Cretan, partly Conan. They 
have however one singular custom, in which they differ from 
every other nation in the world. They take the mothers and 
not the fathers name. Ask a Lycian who he is, and he answers 
by giving bis own name* that of his mother, and so on in the 

1 VT. 57+ SnmC: have attempted to explain i^G'yahaifTer as r those who ofiEr 
the same milk,’ from a comparison with the Sanskrit itfjjfnrfrt, MH*oawIaSa = 
f those who offer the same eake, the same water 1 (Hsam, Ary rm Hoitff&oJd, 
p. 171). But this is not in accordance with tlia meanings of other Greek words 
similarly compounded with tyi*-, That Sjuataw, ofimraTpint, i/iorlirvn ?, 

do not mean 1 those who make a common offering of blood* of mothers, of 
fathers, or moal-hine,, etc., 1, hut those who have such In common, I take 
fyt&nprdr as the Doric form of =' having a common plot of ground 1 

(irifr-ar), as I explained ]fc in Canib- Phil. Sue, Trans., lot. cit. Other usa. road 
sxpLai ned as ' having a common hearth,' hut Eiich a a6e of *dflrirflf = 
^jtIei ift £05 eaei Ly paralleled. 

S Rep, o7£di tf. Rlutaroh, reiri rffJO. Q&r. 2. TSISe. McLennan [Stud. 
r l?lC, JTiai, p. S97) mfere shat the Meflsaeniana also called their native land parpts 
from the dream of Ccmon the Measenian eiils, who dreamed that he lay with 
hie dead mother and that thereafter she came to life again. TbSs vision referred 
to his restoration to hie native land (Paua- rv. SO, 3). Bet vfb might juat aa 
weh infur that the Athenians called their country bACauEE Hippiaa the. 

Athenian tyrant had a like dream, which he ginnilaily interprehid (Herod, vi. 107; 
dtfoires a Tww£v* tq iwurei $ c^evp^ffijirac) . Of. Soph. £>eci. Tyr. flSL; voXAol 

yitp k A Avetpadw ffp&ruw fATrrfi EW'ifL«i£rftfmar. Cic. He dit. 1, SO, 

'j 1.173. 
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female line. Moreover, if a free -woman cohabit with a slave, 
their offspring are full citizens; but if a free man live with a 
foreign woman or a concubine, even though he be the first in 
the state, the children forfeit all the right of citizenship.” To 
the like effect writes Nicolaus Damascenes 1 : “The Lycians 
honour their women rather than their men and are called after 
the:r mothers, and they leave their inheritances to their 
daughters and not to their sons. J Plutarch' also testifies that 
“ tlle people of Xanthus in Lycia, were not named from their 
fathers but after their mothers." This is further substantiated 
by Heraclides Punfcieus 3 , who states that the Lycians lived by 
treebooting, used not written laws, but only customary,, and from 
of old had beon under the rule of women. As there is no doubt 
that descent was reckoned through women by the Lycians 
down to late times, we may hold without any hesitation that 
the story of Sarpedon and Glaucus in Homer is not the mere 
figment of a poet* but rather, as McLennan rightly pointed 
out* it represents a genuine social condition. But as the royal 
family of Lycia are represented as exiles from Crete (vol. L 
p. 2(XS), and as it remained the practice in Crete to speak of 
Motherland instead of Fatherland in the true Homeric style, 
we have strong prim, facie grounds for believing that success ion 
through females was the rule not only of the royal house of 
Lycia, but also of the non-Acheau peoples of Crete, whether 
Pelasgians, Cydonians from Arcadia, Dorians, or Eteocretana. 

Heiresses at Athens and in Crete* 

Attic marriage law has already furnished us with a striking 
survival of the ancient custom of tracing kinship. But as 
among peoples who, like the Cantabrians of Spain and the 
Lycians, traced their descent through women, the inheritances 
passed bo the daughters, it ia worth enquiring if the laws 
relating to heiresses can show us auv trace of a time when the 

1 Fragm. Hitt. GraiC. m. p. Atl: jUnol t&i ywaLwi pa.\\w i? roflj OvS/aa 

Ti^iiutfd, xal KuXadin-m pTfrp&Btv, Tat r-c miTr XWirmjffiP, ot tdli 

vI'NI, 

iwiifer. irirt. 0 (n. 245 I)J £ fi.ri j«iZ vo/ti jt fyf -rotf jail xarpiOev &AA 1 

jnjrpwr xF$f iaT tr iiV - 
3 Fragm. HUt. Grata, n_ p. 317. 
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family property passed to the daughters in Attica and Crete, 

as it did iu Lycia. , 

At Athens, if a man left a son to inherit, his daughters had 

no legal.claim to any share of the property. If & maT1 left 
son, but only a daughter or daughters, the latter became m 
a certain sense heiresses {iirl^pot, i attached to ohe estate )■ 
If there were several daughters, they divided the inheritance 
share and share alike. The estate could not be willed away 
from the daughters, hut must go with them. In the ease ot the 
heiress her next of Hu could claim her in marriage unless her 
father had provided otherwise by will. We have already seen 
proof that in early days the Athenians had reckoned descent 
through women, and that therefore at some time before the 
fifth century u.C. a change had taken place by winch succession 
henceforward was through maLes, as ia seen in the ordinary Attic 
law of ot if&iatein. 

But even though a woman could not herself have the full 
disposal of the inheritance, she was the medium of conveying it 
to .her son. Thus if an heiress on her marriage bore two sons, 
the elder would become the heir to his lather's family, usually 
being named after his father’s father, whilst the second son 
might be adopted by his maternal grandfather, and on coming 
of age (if his grandfather wore dead) would succeed to the 
inheritance of which his mother was the heiress {«Vtaw<*). 
Not only could the next of km claim the heiress, if she were 
still unmarried, but even if a woman were already marned, and 
she by the death of her brother became an heiress to the family 
property, her next of kin could claim her, and could compel 
her husband to give her up. Again, if a man after his marriage 
became next of kin to an heiress, he might put away his first 
wife. From this it would appear that, in spite of the change 
over to male succession in Attic law, the claim of a woman who 
had no brother to the family lands remained paramount; this 
was a survival from a time when all property descended through 
women. 

The famous Gortyn laws will show us some of the steps by 
which probably Attic law advanced te the stage at which we 
find it in the days of the orators. Thus at Gortyn, though the 
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sons had the sole right to the town house, ita furniture, and 
the cattle, the daughters shared in the rest of the inheritance, 
each daughter getting half as much ns a son. If a girl were 
an heiress (iraTpajituKos), she might many whom she pleased, 
within the limits of her tribe, if she were content with the 
town house, and half the remainder of the estate, the next 
of kin talcing the other half. If there were no next of kin, 
the heiress might many any one of her tribe who would have 
her; if not, the law lays down that she may many whom she 
can. If a married woman became nit heiress after her marriage, 
she was not compelled to leave her husband, although she 
could do so if she pleased. If she did divorce him, according 
to certain circumstances she could or could not select her 
husband : if she were childless, she must either marry the next 
of kin or indemnify him; but if she had already children, she 
might many any member of her tribe that would have her. 
So too with a widow, if she became an heiress. If child less, 
she must either marry the next of kin, if he sc desired, or else 
indemnify him; if she had already offspring, she might marry 
whom she pleased within the tribe. 

Though at Athens it was obligatory on the next of kin 
either to marry the heiress or to provide her with a dower, if 
she were poor, there wag no such obligation at Gortyn, for the 
next of kin was not compelled to marry the heiress if he gave 
up hia claim to the estate. Again, whereas at Athens the dowry 
of a married woman became the property of her sous as soon as 
they came of age, at Gortyn the mother had the same rights 
over her property that her husband had over his, and as long as 
she lived, her children could not divide her property against 
her wish; at her decease it was transmitted in the same way 
as the estate of a man, 

The regemblances between the Attic and Gortyn codes, 
such ns " the preference of the deceased's sons and their issue to 
the deceased's brothers and thdr issue, and the total exclusion 
of the deceased's sisters and their issue by the deceased's 
brothers and their issue, are only to be accounted for ' 1 (says 
Dr Jevons) “by the supposition that these principles of 
preference and exclusion were customary amongst the common 
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ancestors from whom Cretans and Athenians alike were des¬ 
cended. ' The differences between the Athenian law and the 
Gortyna code are duo to the fact that one or other hag departed 
from the original custom. Thus at Athene from the time of 
Solon, a man, if childless, might dispose of his property as he 
liked; but in Gortjna a man had no such power of disposing of 
his property by will. If he were childless, his estate necessarily 
wont to his brothers (if any) or his sisters, etc. In this respect 
the Gortyna, code ie then more archaic even than the laws 
of Solon, 

" Again, the limitation of rights of inheritance to the great- 
grandson in the lino of direct descendants, and to t-he grandsou 
of the-; deceased's brother, is found amongst other Aryan peoples 
and certainly existed originally at Athens, if not also in later 
Athenian law. The limitation probably dates from primeval 
times, when, for mutual protection and assistance* the members 
of a man's family dwelt together, even to the third generation; 
and consequently on the house-father's decease, his heir would 
usually be found within the limits of the joint, undivided 
family founded by him, and composed of his sons, grandsons, 
and great-grandsons; while if he had no direct descendants, 
his property would go to the joint* undivided family to which 
he himself had belonged, vis., that founded by his father, and 
consisting of his father, brothers, their sons* and grandsons 1 /’ 

It is also held that " another archaic feature of the Gortyna 
cede is probably to be seen in the transmission of the estate* 
in the absence of kin, to the serfs on the estate...Jn other 
respects however it is the Gortyna code, and not Athenian law, 
which has departed from the original custom. Thus at Athena* 
daughters could claim nothing, if there was a son to inherit* 
and this exclusion of females was the primitive custom. But 
in Gortyna, though the sons had the sole right to the town 
house, its furniture and the cattle, the daughters shared in the 
rest of the patrimony—a daughter getting half as much as a 
eon. In this piece of justice to women, Gortyna was in advance 
of the rest of Greece; and the same recognition of the rights of 
women marks other provisions of the code. Thus, whereas at 

1 r. Gardner and F„ B. Javans, A Manual of Gnt\ p, £62. 
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Athens the dowry of a married woman became the property of 
her sons as soon as they became of age, in Gorfcyna the mother's 
rights over her property were the game as the father's over his, 
it,, as long as she lived, her children could not divide between 
themselves her property against her wish; and when she died, 
It was transmitted in the same way ag a man's estate was, 

"'The law? regulating the marriage of an heiress show the 
same deviation from ancient custom in favour of the woman. 
According to the primitive idea, a woman could not conduct 
the worship of a deceased ancestor, and therefore could not 
inherit the estate either/' 

How are we to reconcile the views here stated with the 
ancient law of descent at Athens ? The bar laid on the mar¬ 
riage of half-brothers and half-sisters bom of the same mother, 
the whole plot of the Eumttmdes, and a strong body of tradition, 
lead irresistibly to the conclusion that descent through males 
was not primitive at Athens, but had merely come into force In 
the sixth century. If kinship through mules had been primaeval 
at Athens, as held by Dr Jevons and many others, why did not 
the Athenians regard, the tie of a common father as the most 
sacred ? Again, are we really to consider that the laws relating 
to the position of women at Gortyn were the outcome of en¬ 
lightened legislation, ? May they not rather be a survival from 
a time when female kinship was the rule, and property passed 
through females \ May it not be shat. the stringent laws relating 
to the marriage of heiresses at Athens were due to a desire on 
the part of the males of the family to prevent the family estate 
from being enjoyed by any man whom the heiress might choose 
to marry ? May not the milder provisions of the Gortyn law be 
duo to the fact that the male sex had not been able to encroach 
as rapidly as their Athenian brethren on the ancient rights of 
the women? Can we find any criterion to aid us in deciding 
between the current doctrine, stated above in the words of 
Dr Jevons, and that which T now suggest ? 

Matrlllnear descent in the Mediterranean baain. 

We have just seen that the Lycians, who are held to be 
closely connected with Crete, are not only credited with having 
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like the Athenians female kinship in early days, but netnally 
a till retained that custom down to late classical times. We saw 
that even if a Lycdan woman cohabited with a bandsman her 
children were legitimate Now at Gortyn an heiress under 
certain circumstances could marry a serf, and the offspring of such 
a marriage would be legitimate. Was this due to advanced 
legislation ? May it not be rather a survival from a time when, 
as in Lycia, there was great sexual laxity, and descent was 
traced through women only ? 

Bat as Dr Jevocs holds that the custom which permitted 
serfs to inherit in default of tine heirs is not an innovation, 
but rather a survival from primitive times, he can hardly 
maintain that the custom of permitting a patroiokos to marry 
her serf was a concession to the rights of women made by a.i 
enlightened legislature. It is better then to look for some 
explanation of the legal phenomena of Athens and Gortyn other 
than one founded on the patriarchal theory. 

The Lycians, as we have seen, were emigrants from Crete, 
and according to Herodotus their customs were portly Cretan, 
partly Carian (like those of the lonians, who were sprung from 
the original Ionic settlers and Carian women, veil. p. 6*9). 
Now the Lycians not only had the rule of kinship through 
females in Homeric times, but continued to observe that rule 
down to late classical days, the family property passing to the 
daughters, as among the Cantabrians of Spain. In face of the 
vast body of evidence which demonstrates that in many porta 
of the world down to our own days kinship has been reckoned 
through women and that property passes through the female 
rather than through the male line, it will hardly be maintained 
that the Lytian practice represented a stage of civilization 
when the enlightened lawgiver had recognised the just claims 
of women. Nor must it be forgotten that this system of female 
kinship is found amongst the less advanced* whilst that through 
males flourishes chiefly among the more advanced races. 

Nor is it only Greece* Crete and Lycia which furnish 
evidence that female kinship bad once been the general rule 
round the Aegean. We have already seen that there is 
distinct evidence for the existence of polyandry and female 
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kinship among all the peoples of Europe except the Celts 
(Teutonic peoples). There is evidence also of the former 
existence of a similar state of society among the races who 
dwelt on the south of the Mediterranean, 

Let us start from the Atlantic islands, When the Canaries 
were conquered and the Guanches were converted by Jean de 
Bethenoourt in 1402, in the island of Lancerote most of the 
women bad three husbands, " who wait upon them alternately 
by mouths; the husband that is to live with the wife the 
following month waits upon her and upon her other husband 
the whole of the month that the latter has her, and so each 
takes her in turn 1 .” Yet on the arrival of the Spaniards these 
pnly&ndrous natives of Laiicerote " were distinguished from the 
other Canarians, who wore strictly monogamous, by marks of 
greater civilisation 3 /' 

Not only shall we meet ancient evidence for the existence 
of female kinship among the Libyans, but traces of it survive 
to this day. Thus the Berber Tuariks, in spite of the influence 
of the Mohammedan law, still furnish unmistakable tokens that 
with them inheritances formerly passed by the female side.. 
Thus if a man dies without children and his brothers and 
sisters are dead, the succession passes to the children of his 
sister So also if a ■woman dies without move immediate heirs, 
her succession similarly passes to t-he children of her sisters, 
and only in default of such does it fall to the children of her 
brothers 3 . The evidence for the same custom derivable from 
the ancient authors will be adduced more conveniently at a 
later point. 

The close connection between the Libyans and the Egyptians 
has been already pointed out (vol I. p. 216). We inay naturally 
therefore expect to find traces of succession through women in 
the valley of the Nile. Property has its duties as well as its 
rights. Thus, whilst among the Cantabrians the daughters 
succeeded to the family property, they had to portion out 

* Ws&bfcrci&tfik, JTfaifli'y Zfuman marriage! pp. 116. 451 (citing B Duties 
and Lft V&mer, p r 139). 

a OJJr cit- p. 616 (citm£ Humboldt^ Pirscmul Narraiive, L p-93). 

* H, BiHEuel r Let Tori aTtff lU p. 110. 
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their brothers. Again, the ancient Irish laws indicate clearly 
that, although at a later time it was held that “ if there be 
sons, the daughter docs not obtain any part of the property 
of her mother or lather, except the blade of gold, the silver 
thread, and the tartan, or according to others it may be the 
sheep and the bag that she is to get;” yet “according to 
others they may divide equally the movable property, and this 
is derived from f The daughters share with the sons,"’ one 
of the verv ancient legal dicta on which the Book of Aiciil 
is based. Moreover, the same passage lays down that “if a 
worn an has not had male children, tho daughters shall take it 
(the property) 1 .” 

Now r though a later Irish law laid down that "if a man 
have sufficient wealth, he is to maintain fully both his lather 
and his mother: if he cannot support- both, let him leave 
bi_> mother in the ditch, and take hie father with him on his 
back to his own house 5 ,” nevertheless another ordained that 
"he (the son) is to aid her (his mother) in poverty and 
support her in old age; and the same duties are also due 
from a daughter to her mother, to her father and to the head 
of her tribe 3 .” Now, if originally the daughter was under such 
heavy obligations, not only to her mother and her father but 
also to the bead of her tribe, she must have had the cor¬ 
responding rights of succession to the family property, for if she 
received virtually no share of the property as laid down by the 
later law, she would not have had the means of supporting 
her mother or any one else. On the other hand, if in early 
times the daughter inherited the family property, she naturally 
would have the duty of maintaining her parents and the head 
of her tribe. But in the ancient dictum which laid down that 
daughters should share the property with sons, we have dis¬ 
tinct evidence that there had been a time when the daughters' 
rights bad been at least equal to those of the sons amongst 
some part of the population of Ireland. This fact, combined 
with evidence of polyandry in Ireland in early days, points 

1 Rpcft of Aiciil (Anc. Anuji of Jf’flitJjci, vo], in), p. 405, 

3 AtsncAua Mar (Anc. of Irsiaatf, VO]. III), p. G5. 

a [Wfi hitvc been unable to traoe thia referenoej- 
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dearly to a, time when there was female succession to property, 
and a consequent obligation on the daughters to maintain their 
parents. But as succession through males was the rule amongst 
tho blond-complexionod Sooth whilst polyandry and succession 
through females was certainly the rule of the Cmithne or Ficte 
of Scotland, we may reasonably infer that the aboriginal Cm ithne 
of Ireland had the like practices. Wc may now not unreasonably 
infer that, where there is an obligation on daughters to support 
their parents, there the daughters either have or once had the 
right of succeeding to property, as was the case among the 
Cantabrians. 

Let us now return to the Egyptians, Herodotus 1 tells ue 
that among them "sons need not keep their parents when 
they do not choose; whereas daughters are obliged to do so, 
even against their will.” Though Kawliuson declares this 
custom to be incredible, McLennan rightly saw that "it was 
a relic of the Lycian stage in which the daughters were heirs.” 
The custom is now in full force among the Ranch, with whom 
the women are the heads of the families 8 . Prom the existence 
of this custom in Egypt the present writer has elsewhere 1 
offered a solution for a very important phase of Egyptian 
manners, which hitherto had not been explained, Pau&amas 4 
tells us that Ptolemy Fhiladelphus “ fell in love with his full 
sister Axsiobe and married heT, contrary to the customs of the 
Macedonians, but agreeably to those of the Egyptians over 
whom ho ruled,” The statement of Paimniaa that it was 
cuetomarv for tho Egyptians to marry their sisters is confirmed 
by Diodorus 5 , and fully borne out by tho evidence of Egyptian 
inscriptions and papyri. According to Diodorus, the Egyptians 
married their sisters from the time of Osiris, who had wedded 
his sister Isis; the queen had more power and honour than the 
king, whilst amongst the ordinary people the woman had 
authority over her husband and in marriage contracts the men 
had to promise to obey their wives in all things, Indeed, 

1 1L St — G, s McLennan, Sfaifittee in Ancient ifteflrtf, p, 234 tj, 

* £?am&rfd#.e Fra^Eectt'eme (1006), p. 155; T7<£ Offjirt of Fnftfflip, lfllfl, pjJ- 
196 — 7 . 

* i, 7,1 (^ith I'ebeb^e not* ad Eos.p 
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during the Ptolemaic and Roman periods marriages with staters 
seem to have been the rule and not the exception hi Egypt . 
Their prevalence in the second century of our era is demon¬ 
strated by a number of tax-papers of A.d. 169, for a decided 
majority of the marriages mentioned in these documents ’were 
contracted with sisters. That these alliances were not with half- 
sisters merely is made clear by the phrase " his wife being his 
sister by the same father and the same mother ” which occurs 

in one of these papers. h t 

A similar practice prevailed in the royal family of Cam, 
Hecatomnos, king of Carla, had three sons, Hausot™, 
Hidrieue, and Pixodanis, and two daughters, Artemisia and 
Ada, Mausolus, the eldest son, married Artemisia, the eldest 
daughter, whilst Hidrieos married his sister Ada. When 
Mausolus died without issue, he left the kingdom to his wife, 
who erected to hie memory the Mausoleum, the splendour 
cf which has made its nemo generic for sepulchres of peculiar 
magnificence, ami which Strabo reckons among the seven 
wonders of the world. She pined away and died of grief for 
her husband. Hidiieua succeeded her. He died a natural 
death, and was succeeded by his wife Ada, She was ejected 
by Piiod&tfis, the surviving brother. Pixodnrus received a 
Persian satrap into Halicarnassus who espoused Ada, the 
daughter of Fixodarus, and Apbnds, a woman of Cappadocia. 
On the death of Fisodarus the Persian retained the sovereignty 
until Alexander reinstated the ex-qu$en Ada on the throne 2 . 

A female sovereign was no new feature in Caria,, since 
in the first part of the fifth century AO. the throne of 
Halicam ossus hod been filled by Artemisia* She h ad ob¬ 
tained the sovereign power after the death of her husband, 
and though she had now a son grown up, yet her brave 
spirit and manly courage sent her forth, to th e war, w hen 
no need required her to adventure, She was the daughter 
of Lygdamis, By race she was on his side a Halicamassiau, 
though by her mother a Cretan. She ruled over Halicarnassus, 
the men of Cos, of Nisyrns, and of CaSydna" Herodotus 3 adds 
that " the cities over which she bore sway were one and all 
3 Elman, Aw(pt£ji t pp. 321—2. s Stsmtio, xrv. fl£0> 6S7, 3 vii, 29. 
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Dorian, for the Halicarnassians were colonists from Troezeti, 
while the remainder were from Epidaurus.” Indeed it is more 
than probable that the Dorian settlers were never more than a 
mere handful and that even those families which considered 
themselves Dorian, like that to which Herodotus himself 
belonged, were almost wholly Carian in blood. There is net 
the slightest evidence for the use of the Dorian dialect at 
Halicarnassus, whilst Panyasis > the name of the distinguished 
uncle of the great historian, is rather Carian than Doric in 
form, as is also the case with the names of the royal house 
such as Lygdamis, Pisindelis, Mausolua and Tixodarus. Though 
it cannot be maintained that Artemisia had succeeded to the 
throne by virtue of her mother, who was a Cretan, nevertheless- 
the fact that a nominally Dorian community allowed itself to 
be ruled, by a woman may ■well have been due to- the eireuin¬ 
stance that there was a large native element in the population 
who regarded female succession as natural and right. It wiU 
presently be seen that the Dorians themselves had from the 
earliest times been distinctly poly and rmis, and, as Aristotle 
pointed out, the influence of women was always a great factor 
at- Sparta. It is therefore n-ot unlikely that succession through 
females was once the rule in Caria, as it continued to be in 
Lycia. Indeed, if succession through males had been the strict 
rule, Mausolua could hardly have excluded his own brother 
Hidrieus from the succession in favour of his wife. It is 
remarkable that Hidrieus seems to have made no attempt 
to oust Artemisia, Again, on the death of Hidrieus his wife 
Ada succeeded him, and though later on she was deposed 
by her brother Pixodarus, this was evidently regarded by his 
subjects as an illegal act, for be was forced to secure himself 
against them by calling in Persian aid, and when Alexander 
reinstated Ada, she was hocked by the people against Ada, 
the daughter of Pixodarus, and her Persian husband. Hence 
it would appear that Artemisia, not Mimsolus, may have been 
the real heir to the throne, and Mausolua only reigned as her 
consort. If this were so, Artemisia naturally retained the 
throne on the death of her husband, although she had no son 
for whom to act as regent Herein lies an essential difference 
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between her case and that of the elder Artemisia, for the latter, 
according to Herodotus, seems only to have held the sovereign 
power as regent for her son Pisindelis, who succeeded her. 
Artemisia the younger was really succeeded by her sister Ada, 
though nominally by her brother Hidrieas, who probably only 
reigned as king-eonsort, like his "brother 1 Mausolus before him. 
Since the foregoing view wag advanced more than twenty 
years ago, it has been generally approved and steadily confirmed 
bv fresh researches. Not the least- important of these is a paper 
by the late Sir Marc Amand Ruffer,. 0 M.G.„ ' H On the Physical 
Effects of Consanguineous Marriages in the Royal Families of 
Ancient Egypt V* in which he has marshalled all the relevant 
facts not only for the Ptolemies, but also all. those obtainable 
from the records of the XYIIIth, XlXth and XXIst Dynasties. 
He started on this enquiry in order to test the correctness or 
otherwise of the generally held doctrine that " the children of 
consanguineous marriages are likely to be weak and to be the 
bearers of some congenital defect,” as ''some students of heredity 
maintain that the facts on which this is based are not con.' 
vincing,” and especially since n from the same data divergent 
conclusions have been drawn.” Though Sir George Darwin's 
investigations "did not reveal any distinct connection between 
infertility, deaf-mutism, insanity or idiocy and consanguineous 
marriages,” he held " that the vitality of the children of first 
cousins was somewhat below the normal and the death-rate was 
slightly higher than in the offspring of other unions/ 1 Yet 
<H the observations made in France and Denmark do not seem 
to prove the peril of such unions and the facts collected in other 
European countries are not con vincing, Jh Ruffer pointed out 
that though Hi the majority of modern peoples exhibit in their 
legislation a conviction of the perils of consanguineous marriage, 
and believe that all kinds of evil threaten the offspring of such 
unions, this idea seems to be entirely modern, for, although 
gome ancient; peoples were opposed to incestuous marriages, 
there is no reason to think that this prohibition was due to a 
belief in evil effects on the offspring.” Thus though the Greeks 
and the Romans looked upon incest as a crime, Myrrh a, who 

1 .Prac. of Hoyal £oc. of MadieiftCi voL Kll (1913), pp, NS—00. 
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conceived an incestuous passion for her father Cinyras, to whom 
she bore Adonis \ is represented as asking why that which is 
the rule among beasts should be a crime amongst men, whilst 
in the story of Lot J s daughters* though there is certainly a 
repugnance to such unions, neither in the Greek nor in the 
Hebrew incident is there any suggestion that such unions were 
harmful to the progeny* This was certainly not so in the case 
of IiOt f s daughters, from whom sprang respectively the virile 
stocks of Moab and Ammon. 

In the records, mummies and portraits of the Egyptian 
royal houses, Eoffer found an admirable held for testing the 
truth or falsity of the conflicting views respecting the offspring 
of such marriages. As his resulte are not only important for 
our immediate purpose, consanguineous marriages in the basin 
of the Mediterranean, but also for the much debated question 
of the origin of Exogamy, I here give a brief summary of his 
conclusions, prefacing it with some remarks on the early history 
of the Dynasties of which he treats* 

After the conquest of Alexander the Great, Manetho, an 
Egyptian priest, compiled in Greek from the hieroglyphic records 
a history of his country from the earliest times, the value of which 
for even the earliest dynasties has been strangely confirmed by 
modern excavations, even King Monos, so bug held to have been 
only a myth, having now been proved to have had a very real 
personality. According to Manetho 3 , the Hyksos were in Egypt 
for all years. But in the end both the kings of the Thebaid 
and of the rest of Egypt revolted against the. Shepherds, and 
a great and protracted war broke out. But in the reign of a 
king called Misphragmouthosis (Ahniose ?) the Shepherds were 
defeated and expelled from the rest of Egypt, and were confined 
to a certain place called Avnris, strongly fortified (on the Rubastic 
or eastern mouth of the Nile). But T b on mosis(T hot limes III?) 
finally accomplished their expulsion. Manetho held that the 
Hyksos came from the oast, and were 'Arabians/ In this be 
seems clearly right, for there is no evidence that they were 
either Mongolians or Hittites, as held by some, on the assump¬ 
tion that the horse entered Egypt with either of these peoples. 

1 Ovid, Mel. x. 522 D JVafm, Hist. Grace, n. p, W57. 
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But the evidence is all against this latter assumption. Accord¬ 
ing to the story of Jacob (circa 1800—1700 B,a) an Egyptian 
king of that age had chariots and horses. But- ns the Arabs of 
the Peninsula had no horses until after Obrisfc f and as there is 
no evidence that the horse was used in Syria or Babylonia 
before 1500 E.C,, whilst horses and chariots were the most 
powerful military arm of the Egyptian kings, if not From the 
XYIItb, at least from the XYIIIth Dynasty onwards, it seems 
certain that the horse was introduced during the dark period of 
the Byksoa domination between the Middle and the: New 
Empire, but as it did not come from Asia, we must look else¬ 
where for its provenance. 



Pig, &. Silver WidraeliiD, Probably gtruefe by the Baicidea in acmthfirn Spain 
(24L—21S B-G.)r Qfaj. portrait of HamUo&r,. Htodrubal, or Hannibal (?); 
rev. Dibyon horse and fiR.lTio-ti--efl 1 i 

It is now generally recognised that the so-called 1 Arab' or 
f blood t horse is really a separate species developed in North¬ 
west Africa, Bqum caballus Libycu# (Ridgeway )\ whilst all the 
primitive European-Asiatic horses (from which, our hea% F y breeds 
are mainly derived) form another species descended from the 
horses of Palaeolithic tunes, the hones of which have been 
found in great quantities at the settlement of Solute in France* 
The primitive horse of the Upper European-Asiatic region in 
historical times had un ugly head, large joints, a dun colour with 

] My awn Hpeeimen, Qtbarg hoEd that these coius were struck in Numidia 
by MiiEsiniis!!£ I'SOS—14B js.c.) or hia bqes MieipsiL (JilS— US b.oJ, but u.-j the 
portraits bhdw b&ardleaa men, aa-3 MaairimEaa and Mir-maa, on their Inscribed 
Co in a always have beards (s&a iho coin of MjcIt/rk, Fig, fit, this attribution is 
acIikaTy. 

2 Ridgeway, Orfjin and Influent? of Vu ! Thoroughbred Horse (1$05), 
pp. 425—77, 
s ibid. B, 09, 
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a great tendency to pass into "white, the skin white even under 
the dun hair, the tail, set low on the croup, only covered with 
long hair for the last third of the dock; it had a bad temper, 
which led to its being driven and t id den with bits from a 
remote period, whilst the Scythians adopted the practice of 
castration to render it more tractable. The best modem repre¬ 
sentative is the tarpau, which, when brought once more to notice 



pig. 4 . Sicultf-Fuafc tBirkdi&chu imitated from Che Syracusan tetrodftohm 
enpraveil {a.c. 406, 390 V} by EvMMtuj. Ohv, Heed &f so-called Persephone 
or Aiethmsa, probably ihe city Syracuse, the dolphin? being the State bsdpe; 
rev, Libyan hor&e, and palm-tree 1 * 



Pig. 6, Bsionse coin of MioLpea, kinp of KurjiGia (b.o. 148—US). 
ObVr Head of Micipsa; rev, Libyan horse 1 . 


in 1381, w r as named Prijvalsky's Horse a , but these, animals were 
shown by the present writer to be surviving tuTpans, more or 
less mised with feral horses, a view universally accepted. On 
the other hand, the Libyan horse is slightly built with Cine 
head and small joints, the tail set on high on the croup and 
covered with long silky hair from the root (Figs. 4 and 5); the 
skin even under the white hair is blue-black as in the other 


1 & 1 Ty owb Hpeciman. 

2 JUdgawap, op. eft, pp. 2$—43. 

fi 


n. n. 
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Uig. fi. A Bay Arabian. 

Although by tbe time of B&lomon (900 B.o.) the Asiatic 
horses were abundant in Mesopotamia, Asia. Minor, and Palestine, 
yet such was the superiority of the Libyan borses that Solomon 
imported at high prices horses and chariots from Egypt not only 
for himself, but also for all the kings of Syria and of the 
Hittrtes, doubtless at a good profit. That borses of a. bay or 
brown colour, of au elegant build, with the tail set on high and 
covered with long hair from the root (as in the modem ' blood p 
horse), were in full use in the XYlIIth and XIXth Dynasties, 
is proved by tbe painting of Seri I in his chariot (Pig, 7). 

■ i For tka origin of the. etar omd bracelets, Roe Ridgeway, f,f. cic, pp- 


African Equidae; tbe colour is bay, often with a white star 
in the forehead and white bracelets on the legs* (Fig. 6), its 
temper has always been so gentle that the Libyans rode it 
without a bit, whilst the modern Arabs only use a noseband to 
control it. Through long centuries these t wo species of horses 
have overlapped in southern Asia and southern Euiope, the 
Libyan being the horse of price, the European-Asiatic that 
used for baser purposes. 






Fig. 7. Scti I in battle. 
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Many years ago 1 the present writer gave reasons for believing 
that not only was the horse the moat powerful engine in the 
expulsion of the Hyksos, hut also that it came into Egypt from 
Libya with the Libyan element in the population of the Nile 
valley, and further that the groat kings from the X.YIIth 
Dynasty on wards were Libyans, He has pointed out elsewhere 
(voL l pp r £90—1) that the descent of chieftain houses from 
gome particular god, such as that of the Scandinavian and 
Teutonic from Odin and Thor, has a weighty ethnological 
significance. Thus all the great Ache&n chieftains in Homer 
trace their lineage from Zeus, whilst on the other hand the 
kingly families of the pre-Achean period derive theirs from 
Poseidon. It is therefore of high importance that not only docs 
Anion, the name of the great Libyan deity whose immemorial 
shrine was in the oasis of the same name (the modem Siwa), 
appear as an element in the names of many or the kings of ihe 
XYHIth, XIXth, XXIst and succeeding Dynasties, feg, Arnen- 
hotep, Amenohis, Amenextaa, etc,, but el^o Hatehepsut, the 
greatest queen of the first of these Dynasties, claimed direct 
descent from Anion, and her miraculous conception, birth and 
education are recorded on the walla of the Luxor temple. 
But this ia not all, for the same holds true for the great 
XXVth or Ethiopian Dynasty. Thus Tshavka, the Tirhakah of 
the Bible 2 , and the contemporary of Hesekiah (710 &.C.), gays on 
his stele 3 that "Amen places all lands under his feet” i.e. his 
ancestral god. But a most important confirmation of these views 
has lately come to light. Dr Reisner 4 , who was carrying on 
excavations on behalf of the Gordon College, Khartoum, having 
practically completed the excav&tiooa of the Nuri lyramid 
group in the two previous seasons, in 1918—19 began work on 
the royal cemetery nt fLurru op the right bank oi the Nile, a 
few miles down from Jebel Borkal, and there discovered the 
family burial place of the founders of the Ethiopian Dynasty 

i i Ridgeway, op* <rrt pp. 21E—38. 

* 3 Etugaiii, 0 ,; 

a Petrie, Mift. of Egypt, vol.m p, 296. 

< jSSp&fcgentft Annual Btpcrt f>J the TTor* of th& Q&rfcm JffiTWrifll College, 
JCharltmm, 1930, p. 20-9. 
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and of their ancestors The tombs of the kings of Egypt and 
Ethiopia*—Flank hi, Shabaka, Shabataka^ and Tanutaman—were 
found, together with those of several of their queen6, Taharka 
himself (the fifth king) having been buried at Nun. Sixteen 
still earlier tombs of the ancestors of Piankhi were also found* 
but of the latter, representing five or six generations, out a 
single name Las survived, since, as at Nuri and Jebel.the graves, 
tumuli; mastabas, pit-tombs, and pyramids' at Kurru had been 
grievously plundered in the remote past, and only fragments of 
their former treasures were recovered. Eut the objects found 
in this series of tombs clearly prove that tire founders of the 
Dynasty were af Libyan origin; that they were possessed of 
abundance of gold and alabaster and faience ware of the finest 
Egyptian work. No less interesting in some respects is the 
discovery of a cemetery of horse-graves in four rows* each con¬ 
taining four horses, this four-horse team evidently having been 
slam at the burial of each king* 

But under the XVIIIth and XIXfch Dynasties the name of 
the great Libyan god also forms an element in the names of the 
kings' horses 1 * e.g. “ Amon bestows strength/' “Amon entrusts 
him with victory.” It is therefore hard to resist the inference 
that the great XVII th, XVIIIth and XlXth Dynasties were 
Libyans* who had forced their way, as their race wae constantly 
ever attempting right down to Christian times* into the Nile 
vatley, and had succeeded in subduing and finally expelling the 
Semitic Hyksoa. This they were probably enabled to do by 
their Libyan horses and chariots, which later o-n were a chief 
factor in their victorious campaigns in Palestine and even as far 
as the Euphrates. 

Let us now turn to the XVIIIth Dynasty. With queen 
Aahotep I, the mother of the great Ahmose I, begins the record 
of a series of incestuous or consanguineous unions, but we do 
not know how far back the practice extended in her family. 
She herself had no less than eleven children, An space forbids 
details, we must simply give "Buffer's result®, as far as possible 
in his own wordss—“ A Royal family in which consanguineous 


1 Eldgawiay, ajj, eik p. 
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marriage was the rule produced nine distinguished rulers. Among 
’whom were Ahmose, the liberator of his country [from the 
Hvksos], Thutmose III [husband of bis half-sister, HapshepsutA 
daughter Meryt-Ra], Hapshepsut, one of the greatest conquerors 
and administrators that tho world has ever seen 1 , Amenhotep IV, 
the fearless religious reformer; the beloved queen Nerfertari* 
who was placed among the gods after her death, Aohmes, the 
beautiful queen, and Hatshepsut, the greatest queen of Egypt/’ 
who for thirty years herself earned on the administration, her 
half-brother-husband Thothmos II being strictly kept in the 
position of king-consort. fr There is no evidence that the 
physical characteristics or mental power of the family wore 
unfavourably influenced by the repeated consanguineous 
marriages.’ 1 " The kings and queens of the XIXth Dynasty 
[circa lS2fi—1202 B.C.], a remarkably handsome set of people, 
were probably lineal descendants of those of the XVIIItli 
Dynasty £eti I (Fig. 7), in spite of his big and heavy jaw, 
has a most noble and dignified appearance.'" His son " Ramses 
II* the great historical figure of tins Dynasty, married two of his 
sisters, and had four children by the first, and three or possibly 
four by the second sister. He is even said to have married two 
of bis daughters, butt.bg evidence on this point is not conclusive. 
By other wives and concubines the king is said to Have had 106 
other sons and 47 daughters, therefore this descendant of a long 
line of consanguineous marriages cannot be said to have been 
infertile. His features are strong and refined, the teeth excel¬ 
lent, the only blemish is the complete baldness.” The mummy 
measures 5 ft. ins. Little is known about his children. One 
son associated with him in the administration predeceased him* 
another, Merenptah, succeeded him, whilst “ the other children 
formed the powerful tribe of the Ramossides, which exerted 
considerable influence for many generations/’ Merenptah was 
son of Ramses II by his first sister. He was a strong ruler and 
inflicted a crushing defeat npon the Lebu (Libyans) and their 
allies, the Akaiuasha (Acheans), the Shardena, the Thunisha, 


1 So Vfltserftted fc'GS hjfc by posterity that hia naiv.a ia foximi on acniileta not 
earlier iMn 7th cent. B.tu, sad oven on those ir.Fcnbed with the nimiua of 
IX and Psftmmfltichua ; of r voL I. p. 7fl. 
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and the Luku (Lycinns), when they made their great attack 
upon Egypt in 1229 RC. We moat here be content with these 
few sanj pies of the Dynasty and refer the reader to Duffers 
description of the mummies and the portraits and to his tables 
of the XV IIIth and XIXth Dynasties, in which are given the 
heights of the Ramessides and a resutnd of the chief marriages 
of the XX 1st Dynasty, which show's that in it consanguineous 
marriages were common and marriages between brother and 
sister very few. “The Ethiopian Dynasty also followed the 
custom of close intermarriage, eg. queen Amenertas married her 
brother Piankhi II, and their daughter Shepenapt III married 
her half-brother Taharba [Tirhabah, ( king of Ethiopia the 
son of Akalonky, and a child* Amenertas II (and possibly others), 
was bom from this marriage, Taharka was a man of foresight* 
power and courage, but wo know little of Ainenertns I IT 

The persistent love of the Egyptian for matrilinear descent 
and for queens as riders is further shown by Strabo 9 , who* 
describing the Egyptians who bad revolted from Pgammetichus 
and settled in a district named Tenessis, says that they were 
ruled by a queen, to whom Meroe was likewise sub j eel 

We now pass to the Ptolemies, who.se w history is of special 
interest to the student of heredity, because the first four kings 
of the family, not being sprung from coo sanguineous unions, 
can be compared with the later kings who were bom when such 
marriages had become the mle. J1 After a detailed examination 
buffer th us concludes l * 3 :—" The Ptolemies born from con- 
sanguineous unions were neither better nor worse than the first 
four kings of the same family sprung from non-con sanguineous 
marriages, and had the same general characteristics, Their 
conduct of foreign affairs and internal administration were in 
every way remarkable and energetic. They were not unpopular 
in their capital, and the Alexandrians rallied round their rulers 
when the Romans entered Egypt, and resisted the foreigner, 

l 2 Kings iii. 9- 

i svi, 770, ivii. 7S6. 

3 Op. oit. p. 199, Buffer b&sea this HCtiaii on A History 0 / inviif 

tlw RfofiitMfifl DyfM fty [LS&&), by tliD late Sir John MXhjihy, to whom ht> 
frequently refers. 
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Though much has "been written about the awful sexual im¬ 
morality of the Ptolemies, they must not be judged by com¬ 
parison. with the morak of this century, but an opinion must 
be baaed on the study of the literature and customs of the 
time. The chief characteristic of the Alexandrian literature 
is its eroticism and the standard of morality was as low as it 
possibly could be. The spirit of disparagement which existed 
always led to a systematic slandering of the reigning king; 
and later on the Horn ana industriously blackened the characters 
of their future opponents. Thus it was not unlikely that the 
Ptolemies were better than they have been painted, Their 
standard of morality was cer tainly not lower than that of their 
fellow townsmen, 

“The children from these incestuous marriages displayed no 
lack of mental energy. Both men and women were equally 
strong, capable, intelligent and wicked. Certain pathological 
characteristics doubtless ran through the family. G-out and 
obesity weighed heavily on the Ptolemies, but the tendency to 
obesity existed before consanguineous unions had taken place. 
The male and female effigies on coins are those of very stout, 
well nourished persons. The- theory that the offspring of in¬ 
cestuous marriages is short-lived receives no confirmation from 
the history of the Ptolemies,” The average length of life of 
those who did not meet violent ends was 6 A Several women 
of the family reached an advanced age, amounting in three 
cases to over GO* “ Owing to the lack of statistics in ancient 
Alexandria it is impossible to compare the length of life of 
Ptolemaic kings with that of other Alexandrian families. But 
when we consider the nature of these lives, diversified by in¬ 
trigues, murders, ware, and debauchery, we may admit that the 
Ptolemies possessed remarkably strong constitutions, Sterility 
was not a result of these consanguineous marriages. No ease 
of idiocy, deaf-mutism, etc., in Ptolem&ic families hag been 
reported. With regard to the theory that hereditary patho¬ 
logical tendencies are ‘reinforced 1 by consanguineous marriages, 
cousins or near relatives who marry arc not usually affected 
with nor predisposed to deaf-mutism, idiocy, epilepsy, nor to 
the other infirmities which are said to threaten the children oi 
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consanguineous parents. There can be no question of any 
reinforcement of an hereditary tendency which does not Christ 
■on either side. The history of the Ptolemies does not show 
that their predisposition to obesity or to gout was increased by 
their consanguineous unions. Had the families of these monarch s 
suffered from some hereditary disease, the local satirists would 
have made capital of it* with due exaggeration, and the fact 
that they were silent is of the utmost importance," 

tn the person cf Cleopatra, the last sovereign of her race 
and of ancient- Egypt,, ah the allegations ever brought against 
the offspring of incestuous or consanguineous marriages meet 
their confutation. For, coming to the throne at the age of 17, 



Fig. a. Tetradraelim of Anfrunj and Cleoiiattra J. 


in most critical times, she displayed extraordinary physical 
energy, ability and tact, until her death at the age of 39* Her 
morals were not worse thao those of her subjects or other con¬ 
temporaries ; her luxury and extravagance not beyond those of 
other Oriental courts; she was not cruel when judged by the 
standard of her time; she was certainly not infertile since to 
Caesar she bore Caesarion and to Antony three other children, 
two of whom wore twins; her ready wit, her knowledge of 
human nature and her power of bending it to her will, her 
charm of manner, her musical voice, and her mastery of many 
tongues, are all well attested, and it was by this remarkable 
combination of gifts rather than by mere fleshliness that she 
gained such potent influence over the two case-hardened 


1 My owu apec/men. 
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Roman libertines, Amidst the stress of war and politics, and 
the detractions of her court, she evinced a bve of art, literature 
and learning, for it was Ghe wbo added the famous library of 
Perg&mUB to ice rival in her own capital The portraits on her 
coins (Fig. 8) evince a strength of purpose. Her resourceful- 
ness and courage in desperate straits abode with her to the 
last, and when all hope was gone with unflinching resolve she 
died by her own act rather than live to grace the conquerors 

triumph. , t 

We can now see a motive other than a mere rreak ct 

depravity for the marriage of brothers and sisters among 
races which have or had the custom of female kinship and 
female succession. Such marriages have been known m 
many parts of the modem world, for instance, m the royal 
families of Siam, Burmah and Peru, The same practice 
occurs among many barbarous peoples at the present time 
in Africa, Asia and Polynesia 1 , In the case of the Burmese 
royal house these unions were confined to half-brothers and 
half-sisters* Such marriages are but the extreme form of a 
tendency to marry within the tribe or dan, a principle termed 
Endogamy by McLennan, 

Whilst the principle which he termed Exogamy, that is, 
the rule of marrying outside the tribe, is usually found at work 
among the lowest savages, who, like the natives of Australia, 
lead the life of hunters, and have little or no property either 
in common ccr in severalty, Endogamy, on the other hand, is 
more commonly found among races who have settled down in 
fixed habitations, and who have learned to till the ground and 
have acquired property in it 

It is noteworthy that in many of the communities where 
intermarriage between brothers and sisters is known to exist 

l peer's uotB oh F&ua, r. 7, J; Waatermamk, Mstary of Huiwn Xxrrtyt, 
pp. 2lW rqq. Ahsohl’ feuob tribes are the Wftgnmda of General Africa, the MsEui, rtae 
0bongos of WeEt Africa, the Zab&lat (between (be Dendar and Dine Nfla); 
it 1e found Id EOme ^arts of Borneo, among the Yasoa, the New CakfoDWIB, 
and Fawaiiany (in the latter ea&o according to som# being oondned to the royal 
fasn%). »Among the Yeddaha of Ceylon the moat correct marriiige a man 
could contract ™ Tvitb hie jounger aietcr; but for a man to marrj hk aMiir 
sinter ’tfas incest. 1 ' 1 ' 
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or to have existed, the practice was not general, but Wits 
confined to the kingly or chieftain families. This deviation 
from the usual rule is often ascribed to a desire to keep the 
blood royal pure, Under this category come the royal family 
of the Incas of Peru, the royal houses of Bimnali and Siam, 
the Karagwahs of Equatorial Africa, the Wahuma and probably 
Bergoo and Bali 1 . But, although a, desire to keep the blood 
uncontain inated nmy explain this practice where it is confined 
to the ruling family, the existence of this custom in the whole 
community as in Egypt cannot- be so explained, whilst it was even 
quite possible to keep pure the blood of the chieftain family 
without resorting to incestuous marriages. Thus the ancient 
house of the Bacchiadae, who even after the abolition of the 
monarchy continued to rule Corinth as a close oligarchy,“in¬ 
termarried only amongst themselves, and held the management 
of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one of these 
Bacchiadae, had a daughter, Labda by name, who was lame, 
and whom therefore none of the Bacchiadae would consent to 
marry; so she was taken to wife by Aetion, son of Ecliecrates, 
a man of the township of Petra*.” By him .she became mother 
of Cypselus, so named from the chest in which his mother 
concealed him when her clansmen sought his life. This child 
later on became despot of Corinth and expelled the Bacchiadae 
Now although it is quite possible that family pride may have in 
some degree influenced the Bacchiadae in their desire to keep 
their daughters from marrying outside the clan, the words of 
Herodotus make it clear that with them the real reason was a 
desire to concentrate their wealth and power within their own 
family. This indeed is the doctrine put by Aeschylus in the 
month of the king of Argos, when appealed to by the daughters 
of Danaus to save them from an incestuous union with their 
cousins. The Supplies# opens with the arrival of Danaus and 
.his fifty daughters on the coast of Argolis, whither they have 
fled from Egypt to seek an asylum from the fifty sons of 
Aegyptus, the brother of Danaus; when the Dan aids aak his 
aid that they may not become handmaids to the house of 

1 Tr&a&r, tec, flit. 

i Herod, v, (JtawJicBon 
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Afigyptus, the king asks if their repugnance to their cousins 
arises from a family feud or because they consider it to be an 
unlawful union, They reply that no one would purchase rela¬ 
tions as meters. The king, who was no sentimentalist, answers 
that "It is in this way that family influence increase's in the 

world 1 ,” . * _ 

The practice of the Bacchkdoe and the doctrine enunciated 

bv king Felasgus may give ns the right key to the nee of 
Endogamy out of Exogamy. Its occurrence in any community 
may turn out to be a proof that female succession had there 
once been the rule- 

Now we know that m Lycia not only was descent reckoned 
through females, but likewise inheritances passed to the 
daughters, and not to the sons; we have also learned that 
female kinship had once been the rule at Athene, and we saw 
some reasons for believing that such too had once been the 
case in Crete, Egypt and Libya. If we start from these data, 
the facts relating to the law of heiresses at Athena and Goriyn 
and the incestuous marriages of the Egyptians and the royal 
house of Caria can be easily and consistently explained. So long 
as a tribe which practises polyandry, and has female kinship, 
is in a hunter or nomad condition, without fixed habitations 
or property in land, the question of descent need not become 
prominent But when such a community settles permanently and 
acquires property, and all the land is occupied, troubles begin 
to arise. The family home belongs to the mother, not to 'the 
father, and on the death of the mother it passes net to^the 
sou but to the daughter, who by a union with a stronger from 
another family, or it may he another tribe, rears a new family, 
when the daughters will again succeed. The sons therefore 
have to seek for homes with women of other families or of 
other tribes; if they belong to a militant race, they may 
capture the women of other tribes, and thus form fresh families 
where new ideas of kinship may arise. For the slave-woman 
being the sole property of her lord is not allowed to be 
polyandrous on penalty of being clubbed, and a greater 
certainty of the paternity of the offspring thereby results. 

1 030. 
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As force majmre in the end settles ail things in all ages, 
the male -was always the more important factor in the coni' 
in unity, for success in wax depended on the men rather than on 
the women of the tribe. In a warlike community the sons 
would thus be much more important than their sisters, as in the 
case of the Qsmanli Turks, and we accordingly dud numerous 
examples of a stage which may be taken as the first step from 
female to male succession. It is more than probable that 
among certain peoples at least- the first step was taken in the 
chieftain families. Africa, both ancient; and modern, presents 
admirable examples of this. Thus Strabo 1 when describing 
tbe habits of the XroglodyLe Ethiopians who dwelt in Meroe 
states that they led a nomadic life, each community being 
under a fyronnOf or sheikh, and, except in the eajc of these 
chiefs, all had their wives and children in common. But in 
case any man had dealings with the wife of the chief, ho was 
fined a sheep. It is therefore dear that a strong chief could 
secure for himself the sole use of a particular woman or women. 
Again* in Ashanti, although the princesses were allowed to 
cohabit with any man they liked, in later times the kings had 
their wives very jealously supervised and attended by guards 
when they passed through the city. Again, although in Uganda 1 
the royal succession has been through males for a very long 
time, there are not wanting facte which point to a period when 
this may not have been so, for every prince took his mother’s 
totems, the royal totems—lion* leopard, and eagie—being seldom 
mentioned, and the clan to which the woman belonged claimed 
the prince as their child. Moreover, the precautions taken to 
prevent princesses bearing children and r[ the elaborate cere¬ 
monies observed in choosing and appointing the queen (ivho was 
not merely a princess* but the sister of the king)* seem to point 
to a time when other customs prevailed, possibly succession 
through tbe female line.” In at least one of these features there 
is a remarkable parallel to the practice of the Egyptians and the 
royal house of Caria.. Again, in Ashanti the sovereignty though 
regularly held by a man was always derived from a woman. Thus 

1 iti, 775. 

s Jf. Roflcoe, Tfe Bojaiuia (1911), p, 137. 
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frempeh, the last king, inherited the throne through his mother. 
But, even when this step has been taken, it is still a long way 
from fuB male succession. The king in such a case is not suc¬ 
ceeded hv his own son, but by his sister's son. For although 
there is no doubt that the king is his mother's son, there may 
be very great uncertainty touching the true paternity of those 
reputed to be the king's Eons. On the other hand there can be 
no doubt that the king's sister's sou has in his veins the blood 
royal. Hence the succession posses either to the king's brothers 
by the same mother, or in default of them to the son of his 
uterine sister. 

Now, since, in the cases hitherto before us, the son either aid 
not succeed to the chieftainship at all, as his sister's husband 
probably became her wax-chief, or, if the son did become chief, 
he had no means of securing the succession for his own offspring, 
difficulties ware bound to arise. Thus in Turkey where a 
sultan was succeeded not by his own son, but by his brother, 
his first act usually on ascending the throne wag to put out the 
eyes of his brothers, thereby incapacitating them from reignmg, 
and thus securing the succession for his own sons. Uganda 
seems to show us traces of two steps in the gradual advance to 
complete patrilinear succession. The earlier of these we have 
just seen in the elaborate precautions taken to prevent the 
royal princesses having children. The second, that which we 
have just seen in the case of Turkey, is clearly indicated by the 
fact that in early days the king's brothers were not allowed to 
have sons, their male infants being put to death by the midwife, 
whilst in later times, down to the reign of Mutesa. as soon as a 
king succeeded to the throne, he had his brothers burned to 
death 1 . In peaceful communities, such as Egypt, the sons saw 
the family property pose with their sisters into the hands of 
strangers, their own hopes for the future depending on their 
being able to secure by marriage the property of some other 
family. In such cases the only way in which a man could 
secure the enjoyment of the family property was to marry his 
sister. Similarly there was but one way by which a y oung 
prince could succeed to- the throne and also secure that Lhronc 
i J. BosPflfli Tta BapaKcia, pp. 61, 1B3- 
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for his own children. For, although he himself might succeed 
through his mother, as did the kings of Ashanti, yet he would 
be succeeded by his sister's son, and nob by his own. On the 
other hand, if he married his sister, by virtue of being her 
husband he became the chief, and his son by virtue of being his 
father’s sister's son would succeed him. The action of Ptolemy 
Philadelphia, which we are told was in perfect accord with 
Egyptian custom, may have had many precedents in the old 
Egyptian dynasties. The reason for this practice in the royal 
families of many races, such m Egypt, Carla, Peru, Siam, and 
Eurmahj is now dear. 

In the laws of Gortyn and Athena we see at work the same 
desire to prevent the family property passing away to men of 
alien dans. The Gortynians (who were Dorians, probably early 
settlers direct from Histiaeotig rather than later ones from 
Laconia) were satisfied if the heiress did not carry the in¬ 
heritance away from the fftnos, and with this proviso they left 
the heiress a considerable share of freedom. But the Athenians 
were so intent on keeping the inheritance in the family that 
they permitted the next of kin not only to put away his own 
wife in order that he might marry the heiress, but even to 
carry her off from a husband to whom she had been legally 
married before she had become an heiress. The laws relating 
to the marriage of heiresses at Athens and at Gortyn thus 
confirm the evidence previously adduced to prove that kinship 
had once been reckoned through women, and that inheritances 
at Athens and in Crete had iu early times passed to the 
daughters, ns was the case in Lycia and amongst the Canta¬ 
brians (p. 5d) down to the late classical period, whilst our 
inquiry has likewise shown us at least one reason for the 
development of Endogamy out of Exogamy. 

We saw that the JOtimenicks alluded to a time when a 
woman was always of a gems other than that of her husband. 
It would appear that such a state of exogamy gradually dis¬ 
appears, as the young men of each genos grow discontented 
with a system under which part of the property of the genos is 
constantly passing along with the girls of the genos, who are 
given in marriage to the men of other clans. 
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It mu at: not be forgotten that, even in polyandrouB com¬ 
munities where exogamy is strictly observed, the sexual right 
of the males of the woman's immediate relation-group over her 
is frequently retained, as among the Australian blacks. Such 
too would appear to have been the case with the ancient 
Iberians (p r 57), and such too may be the meaning of Strabo's 
story that the ancient Irish were polyandroue and cohabited 
with their sisters (p. 5l) r In such communities, where the. 
rights of the males over each girl of the clan or tribe had not 
been entirely abrogated, the desire to retain property in the 
□Ian would soon operate, and the young men would form 
permanent unions with the young women of their own tribe. 
In the Gorbyn rule, which permitted an heiress to marry 
any one of her own gertos, we not improbably catch a glimpse of 
the first step towards endogamy ; the stricter provisions of the 
Attic law exhibit a narrowing down of the same tendency, 
whilst in the marriages of uncles and nieces and half-brothers 
and half-sisters, provided they had different mothers, the desire 
to keep the property within, not the clan, hut the family, is 
cleanly discernible; this reaches its extreme point in the Egyptian 
custom, which permitted full brothers and full sisters to inter¬ 
marry. 


If female kinship was the rule among the communities of 
the aboriginal race of Greece, the legends ought to furnish us 
with some confirmatory evidence. Indeed both Bachofen and 
McLennan have long since called in their aid for this purpose 
to some extent. Tims McLennan 1 has pointed out that the 
number of the Greek Bpouvmae “ is remarkably great, consider¬ 
ing the disposition of the later Greeks to substitute male for 
female pedigrees. Among the Eponymae are Salamis, Ooncyra, 
Aegina, Thebe, the daughters of the river Asopus, Meseene, 
Sparta, Athene, and Myosne—all of them belonging to the 
pre-historic period, whereas we know that many of the Eponymi 
of the genealogists were invented within historic times. Sparta 
is older than Spartus; Mycene than Myceneus. hfyneue as an 
Eponyma is mentioned by Homer; Myeeneua, who supplanted 
her, is, as Mr Groto points out, the creation of post-Homeric 

1 Stud. Anc. d. 3£fi. 
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Greece, Ti’rom this it is inferred that women were Anciently 
the heads of the groups of kindred. 

Tribes also explained their affinity to one another by 
pointing to the relationship of their primitive mothers. Thus 
the daughters of Asoptis became by gods the mothers of tribes ; 
which' were thus kindred to one another. For example, the 
Thebans on being told to look fox assistance to their next 
of kin remembered that Thebe and Aegina had been aisters, 
and accordingly asked the Aeginetsns to help them against 
Athens r Again, the Lyctian? oi Crete, wild claimed affinity 
with Athens and with Sparta, in each case traced their 
relationship wholly through mothers 3 . To the cases cited by 
McLennan we may add the statement of Pausanias 3 concerning 
Boeotia tliat “some ol the cities are called after men, but the 
greater part are called after women.'" The use of the term 
metropolis supports the view that the Eponymae are earlier 
than the Eponymi. Of course it may be said that the reason 
why the heroines rather than heroes are set down as the first 
founders of cities may be due to the fact that palis is feminine, 
and not to the great importance of women in the earlier stages 
of Greek society. But to this objection the legends, when 
interrogated properly, will furnish a sufficient answer. 

The list of Attic kings shows us several indications that 
succession at Athens was not from father to son, but rather 
from mother to son, and the lists of the early monarchs of 
other states exhibit a similar feature. According to Pausauins^ 

“ They say that Actfueus was the first who reigned in what is 
now Attica; and on his death Cecrops succeeded to the throne, 
being the husband of AcLaeus J daughter. There were bom to 
him three daughters, Herse, Aglaurus, and. Pandrosus, and a 
sod, Erysichthon, The son did not come to the kingdom hut 
died in his father’s life-time^ and Oecropa wrs succeeded on 
the throne by Cr&naus, the most powerful of the Athenians. 
They say that Cranaus had daughters, amongst whom was 
Atthis: after her they named the country Attica, which before 
was called Actaea, But Amphictyon rose up against Cranaus 

1 Herod, v, 80—1. 1 Pincaroti, Dt muiicr. virt. & {m 347 ' 
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and deposed him, though ho bad the daughter of Crauaus 
to wife. He waa himself afterwards banished by Eriohthoniue 
and his fellow rebels.” 

Let us now tarn to the pedigree of the early rulers of 
Argolis (vuh j h p H 96). It was Phoroueus, sou of the river 
Imchus* who first brought mankind together and founded the 
town called Fhoronicum after him. Phoroneus was succeeded 


by his daughter's son Aigos, who gave his flame to the 
district. He begat Phorbas, who begat Triopas, who begat 
lasus and Agenor. loans begat lo, who went to Egypt. Her 
descendant Dahaus? returned to Argolis and reigned there., 
Danaus was succeeded by his son-in-law Lyneons, husband 
of Hypftnrmestra. Ho begat Abas, who begat Acrisius and 
Proetus. Acrisius begat Danae and was succeeded by Fdrfteus, 
sou of Danae 1 . 


Turning next to Sicyon, we find that whilst its earliest 
kings are represented as succeeding in the male line, never¬ 
theless the genealogy shows remarkable instances of succes¬ 
sion through females. Thus Apis begat Thelxion, who begat 
Aegyrus, who begat ThmimaciiuSj who begat Leucippus, who 
had a daughter Oalchmia, She had by Poseidon a son 
Per&tas, who succeeded bis grandfather; Pevatus begat 
Plemnaeue, who begat Grthopolis, who had a daughter 
Chrysorthe, who bore to Apollo a child called Coronus; 
ha begat Corax and Lainedon; Corax died childless, and 
Epopeue, who had come from Thessaly, usurped the kingdom, 
but car hie death L&medon regained it, He married Pbeno, 
daughter of the Athenian Clytius. Afterwards, having gone 
to war with Archander and Arehitales f sons of Achaeus, he 
induced Sicyon to oome from Attica and fight for him, and 
gave him bis daughter Zeuxippe to wife. L&inedon waa suc¬ 
ceeded by Sicyon, who had a daughter Ohthoaophyle, who 
.bore to Hermes a son Polybus, who succeeded his mother's 
father*. The whole list of the Sioyonic dynasty is given else¬ 
where in this work (vol, i. pp. 105—ti). 

The royal.line of Arcadia also furnishes several noteworthy 
examples of succession through females* Pelasgus, eon of 
1 pMia, n. IS. □ * 2 f*i. n. 5, 7 sq$.- 
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Earth, begat Lyoaon, who begat fifty sons and also Calliato, 
tlis mother of Areas, Lycaon was succeeded bv his son 
Nyctimug, But when Nyctitnus died, Areas, big sister’s 
son, reigned in his stead. Areas begat Elatus, the father 
of Aepytus, whose tomb is mentioned in the Iliad (vol, i 
P- If succession had been, through males it is strange 

that the son of Callisto should have succeeded to the exclusion 
of the numerous male issue with which the legend credits 
Lycaon, 

But the pedigree of the lamidae (vqL l p. 121) furnishes 
us with atill better examples of kinship traced through females. 
When PindaT “goes up to the far beginning of this race' 1 he 
finds it in Pitane, who lay with Poseidon and bare the child 
Euadne “with tresses iris-dark." When the babe was horn, 
Pitane sent her handmaids and bade them giro the child to 
the hero son of Elatus (i.c, Aepytus) to rear, who was lord of 
the men of Arcadv. There was the child Euadne nurtured, 
and when she grew up to maidenhood she bare to Apollo 
.the boy lam us, the ancestor of the great priestly family who 
took their name from him. 

We have seen that Aristotle, in his Polity of ike Lmcadiims, 
mentions an autochthon of teucas by name Lelex. This man’s 
daughter had a sou Teleboas, who had two and twenty sons of 
the name of Teleboag, gome of whom inhabited Leucas (voi. 1 . 
pp. 185—fl). 

As additional cages of a king being succeeded by hie 
daughter’s husband and not by his own eon we m&v cite the 
following; the people of Mcgara said that Megarens son of 
Poseidon succeeded Nig us on the throne as ho had married 
the latter's daughter Iphinoe 1 , whilst Ion, the son of Xu thus, 
married Helice the only child of Selinug, king of Aegialus, and 
was adopted by the latter as Ms son and successor 3 . 

Let us now review" the evidence supplied by the genealogies 
already cited. The Attic list, short as it is, furnishes two 
examples of kings (succeeded by their daughters' husbands, 
Actaeus by Cecrops,, and Cranaus by Amphictycm, In the 
Argolic list Phorcneus the autochthon is succeeded by his 

1 Hsqh, l fla, 6. 3 id L vn. 1. g 
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daughter’s sou Argus, Danaus’ claim to Argalis is through 
Ilia ancestress lo, and Danaus himself is succeeded by his 
daughter’s consort Lynceus, Finally Acri&ius is succeeded 
by his daughter's son Perseus, In the Sicyonic catalogue 
Leucippus was succeeded hy his daughters sou Peratus, who 
was begotten by Poseidon, Orthopolis was succeeded by 
Coroxxus, son of his daughter by Apollo, Lame-don was suc¬ 
ceeded by his daughters husband Sicyon of Attica, who had 
married Lamecbn's daughter Zcnxippe. S icy on was succeeded 
by his daughter’s son Pglyhus. Finally, the legend of Leucas 
furnished us with another’ example of an autochthon being 
succeeded by hifl daughter’s son. Again, the royal house of 
Arcadia has shown us a good example of a chief succeeded 
by his sister's son. But as succession of sisters’ sons to their 
uncles is a recognised concomitant of female kinship among 
modern races., this class of evidence points clearly to the 
existence of kinship through females in ancient Arcadia, 
For, even if Nyctimus had no sons ot his own, his numerous 
brothers and their sons would have furnished many agnate 
heirs, if agnation had been the rule. 

We must however briefly discuss the cases where kings are 
succeeded either by their daughters' Sons or by their daughters' 
husbands. The instances cited (which could be largely 
augmented) are too numerous to be explained simply on the 
hypothesis that the king had no sons. Such a frequent defi¬ 
ciency of male issue was not likely to occur in the case of 
ancient kings. Thus Lycaon and Teleboas were credited with 
fifty and twenty-two eons respectively. But the succession of 
the daughter's husband nr son means more than this, for it 
would imply that the king in each case had neither any surviv¬ 
ing brothers nor any surviving brothers’ sous, a very unlikely 
circumstance. On the other hand, female succession offers an 
obvious solution for this difficulty. The daughter is in each case 
the real heir, whilst her consort becomes both her prime minister 
and war-chief But it may be said that if this was so she suc¬ 
ceeded her mother and not her father. Yet this is exactly 
what really did occur, for her father only held sway by virtue 
of his being the husband of the chief of the state. Manifold 
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examples of this practice could be cited from modern barbaric 
and savage communities. Thus among the black tribes of 
Loads, where female succession ia the rale, the headship of each 
community is commonly vested in a woman, whose husband 
acts as her commander of the forces. But the royal family 
amongst the Hovas of Madagascar presents ns with the best 
known exam pi c r The succession was tlnough women, and the 
sovereign was always a queen whose consort was her prime 
minister and commander-m-chief. We may therefore infer that 
the Attic legends which represent Cranaus and Actaeus as 
succeeded by their daughters" husbands have a solid backing of 
truth. In such communities the king is merely the guardian of 
the queen and her children; it may be only however until she 
has a son sufficiently grown to take the command in war. On 
the death of the queen the succession devolves to her daughter„ 
whose husband becomes the new war-chief: in what appears 
to be a later stage, the queen is succeeded by her son or sons in 
succession to each other, but the last survivor of these is not 
succeeded by his own but by his sister’s son, as in the case 
of Nyctimus and Areas. Finally we may conclude that the 
many examples of kings being succeeded either by their 
daughters' husbands, or by their daughters’ sons, or by their 
sisters 1 sons strongly corroborate the evidence already adduced 
for the existence of the rule of female kinship amongst the 
aboriginal people of Greece. 

As the mate of the queen is both her general and chief 
counsellor, it is of the utmost importance to the community 
that the bravest and sagest man available should be selected. 
Hor is such a choice restricted to men of her own community, 
for a valiant stranger was often chosen. Thus when Erech- 
theus, king of Athene, was hard pressed, he- is represented as 
calling Xu thus the Achean to hig aid and giving him his 
daughter Creusa in marriage. Xuthus by marrying the heiress 
thus becomes practically king of Attica. Nor is this a mere 
isolated instance of this principle. Many other examples can 
be cited, not only from Greece, bat from al] parts of the world, 
and at various epochs. Thus Pdops became master of Elis by 
marrying Hippodamia, the daughter of Qenomsus and Menelaus 
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obtained Sparta by winning Helen the daughter of Tyndareos 
(p. 107). Bat in the cases just cited, though the legal claim 
of the Acheon chiefs to the throne was through their queens, 
yet as they came of a race which, as we have shown, had male 
succession, they established the same principle in Peloponnesus. 

It is obviously of great importance to the tribe to secure & 
most valiant man as consort for the female chief, for he will 
take the command in war in a community whore the succession 
passes from mother to daughter, whilst in the more advanced 
system when sons inherit through their mothers the royal mate 
will be the progenitor of the future chief or chiefs, as in tnc 
case of Ashanti, whore, to secure a vigorous royal line, it was 
customary (p. #8) to allow L the women of the royal family to 
intrigue freely with any man of notable physique or courage. 


The Sway am vara 

In the first of the two stages just mentioned the readiest 
means of securing the strongest and bravest consort for the 
chieftains bs was to make the heiress the prize of a grand 
contest This institution known in India as the sKiSyoffl- 
mra {* self-choosing ’) can, be abundantly illustrated from many 
countries and epochs. In most cases however the girl is not 
allowed to choose her mate, but her father holds a competition 
in feats of arms, to which come all the aspirant young chiefs, 
the damsel and her kingdom being the prize for him who excels 
his compeers. 

In the Mahahharata, the great Hindu epic, the chequered 
fortunes of the Pandava princes form a principal theme. 
These heroes were the five sous of Panduj " the Pals/ Fandu 
belonged to the great line of Faurava kings, and he married. 
Kuati, the daughter of Sura, who was of the Yadava line, and 
ruled over the Sfira-seoas She bore to Pandu three sons, who 
were said to have been really engendered by Indra. A second 
wile bore to Paudu two other sons, who were said to be the 
progeny of the Alvins. Kunti treated her two stepsons kindly. 
It came to pass that Drapada, king of Pauchala, proclaimed a 
^%amurra for the hand of his daughter Draupadi, who, though 
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very dark, was comely. Her father having determined to 
allow her to exercise her own choice, princes gathered from all 
parts to seek both bride and realm, and a mighty joust ensued. 
At last Aijtma, f tke White/ the eldest- of the sons of Pandit, 
f the Pale/ bore off the prise by his passing skill in archery► 
Then the five brothers returned home and told Kunti that they 
had won a great guerdon, and asked her what they should do 
with it. She replied that, as they had ever shared' everything, 
go let them share their prize also. This placed them in a sere 
perplexity, and they knew not what to do until the sage Yyasa 
bade them have Draupadi as their common wife, since fate 
had 60 decreed. She spent two days in the dwelling of each 
brother, none of the others during that time entering the 
house where she lodged. 

Panda, ‘the Pate/ is one of the faii-ccmplaxioued Aryans 
from the Himalaya, whither he returned to die. He plays the 
same part in India as the Admans in Greece. As Pelops of 
the ivory shoulder married Hippodamia, daughter of Geno- 
maus' as the fair-haired Menelaua wedded Helen, daughter of 
Tyndaroos; Tydeus the daughter of Adraatus, and Xuthus 
Creasy daughter of Erechtheus; so in India the fair-com¬ 
plex joned warriors of the north are seen winning the heiresses 
and kingdoms of the older race. The light complexion of 
Pandu and of Arjuua, and the emphasis laid on the dark 
skin of Draupadi, the daughter of the king of Fanuhali, 
indicate that the story is an echo of the Aryan conquest of 
r the native non-Aryan races of Hindustan. Nevertheless, just 
as a miraculous cause was assigned for the whiteness of Pelops' 
shoulder 1 , similarly Pandu's fair skin was ascribed to a 

3 Finder [01. j. 26 x £rei j*jj> rafiapfli) '\lBitrot #feXe 
vji.w .rctfnJiiiA'rttr) held that Pe]upi J ivory shoulder WHS congenital, though lie 
JtnowE of, and scouts as impiOGH, ihc legend o£ the piecs bains takan out of tie 
baha'E shoulder at the Cfturcibal feast flwen bo the gods by TaitalUfl. Aa Findar 
ia out oldaet source, his Teraion is ±o ba preferred, and it is In accord wth thfl 
story of Fandn. Yet If? F. M. Gornford (Co-FttSrf dgtf 11+11, p. 300} [In 

Mies UfiVMflon'a Ttaiu*, ISIS, pp. 31^—a^9] rej^rta tlia whole atory of Pelopa 

a hero wbc-aa cult was a mam feature at Olympia (Fiudar, 01. i, jwMtttw-}, fie 
lias (in hia tomb, the Pelopion) by thfl atns&Hl of Alpheua, and bath a eixar fc in 
the fdoriou a blood-ofiarixiiJB, and beholdeth from afft? the racings in the CO ttrses 
of Fetope- Mi Cornford meuataina that each heroic colba had no roa] human 
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sudden fright which befell his mother at the moment of Iris 
conception. Yet its true explanation lies in the fact that 
the Aryans from the Himalaya were much fairer in hue than 
the aboriginal races of India, Pandu ultimately returned to the 
Himalaya and died there, and thither boo, after the great battle, 
went Draupadi; there too retired the surviving sons of Pandu, 
and there they died. 

To the sons of Pandu the idea of even the limited form of 
polyandry under which brothers have a wife in common was 
plainly moat repugnant. As Vyasa the sage is represented as 
recommending this practice to the Pandava princes, and as the 
existence of polyandry of the limited type, where brothers share 
a wife as amongst the aboriginal .Britons, can be fully proved 
for tribes which belong to the indigenous races of Hindustan, 
we may reasonably conclude that, whilst polyandry was viewed 
with abhorrence by the fair-skinned Aryan invaders of India, 
it was general among the aboriginal population of the Peninsula, 

Thus, speaking of the Todas, who dwell in the Nilgiri Hills 
of southern India, Dr W. H, Rivers writes: "The most 
characteristic feature of the social organisation of the Todas is 
the institution of fraternal polyandry." The Nairs. of Malabar, 
he adds, have given their name to a wider form of the same 
practice, but in recent times at least there seems little proof 
for this, although beyond doubt the existence of fraternal 
polyandry was proved before the Malabar Marriage Commission 

snbatrate,. bat grew out of nom© ©i]lt or- ceremony, He sees in the atory of 
Fed ops' shoulder F-nd the oanuibal feast an initiation ceremony by which the 
individual underwent a rebirth. This h-A prop Up with the legend of the race 
of the Idaoim Dactyls At Olympia given by Pauaftnift-'s (v. 7. ft), a myth of fctteh 
late origin that PausaniAA himeelf eooate it (vtn, 2, S). From this ft© derives the 
Olympic gam ea, regAr-ding them as a Spring vegetation ceremony, in spite of the 
fenit that they were held &t Midaummer. As ft otdt must start by haring aoiae 
object &f adoration, it ia contrary to eapeiienge both in the ancient and in the 
modern world lor ft horo ho be evolved oat of a handle of ritee, HtS view there - 
fore asanmes a principle COD trAry to all the knovvn facta, and ig supported by 
the fQry uncritical prooeeding of rejecting tba etatement respecting the Olympic 
game? given by Pindar, who regularly frequented them in tbe first part of the 
fifth century D.C., in favour of a local legend which itarel&ter FAUuaniaa treat* 
with contempt. For a fail diacuaEicn of the vie we of Mr Comford And Hz A, B, 
Cook OS the Origin Of the Olympic gamea, of Itidgeway, The. Dramas atld, 
Dramatic -DaiEcr* (i/ BuCfa (J.&I5), pp. 52 jsg. 
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(1S91). For one witness stated that formerly polyandry was 
very prevalent in South Malabar, and that it was still the 
practice for a woman of the Kammalar or artisan cagte to 
have five or sir brothers as husband 5 , and that he hod known a 
woman in Calicut* who was the wife of five brothers, spending 
a month at a time with each. Another witness stated that 
polyandry existed also in some part of Cochin, whilst yet 
another said that amongst the Bryans of North Malabar it was 
the custom for one man to marry a girl for the brothers of the 
iiimily, '■ One of the names for marriage in Malabar is uzhcun 
porvJcka, which probably means 'marriage by turns 1 \ Finally, 
the Kanisans or astrologers of Malabar proudly point out that, 
like the Pandava princes, they used formerly to have one wife 
in common for several brothers, and that the custom ia still 
observed by sorae 1 ,” 

As 15 well known, the Tibetans have a still more limited > 
form of polyandry in which the eldest brother who succeeds to 
the family inheritance shares his wife with his next two 
brothers. But the latter are only minor husbands, for when 
the eldest brother is at home his stick or winter boots are 
placed outside the door as a warning that his brother-husbands 
are not to enter. In case of the death of the eldest brother, the 
wife can divorce the other two by a very simple process. She 
tics a thread to the finger of the dead man, aod fastening the 
other end to herself she then sn&pa it, thereby breaking the 
bond that links her to him and to his two younger broth ers^ 
who are divorced by this act. The offspring of these marriages 
address all three husbands as father. In case there is no son 
in a family the eldest daughter inherits the property, baa 
complete independence of choice and, unlike the Attic and 
Gortyu heiresses, can marry whom she pleases,. Her husband ia 
called a magpa, He is a younger son who has three brothers 
older than himself, and has neither a share in the family 
property nor in the family wife. The heiress who selects him 
as her magpa can divorce him afc her pleasure and choose a 
fresh mate. The usual practice is that the lady assuages the 
anguish of the repudiated magpa by the gift of a sheep. On 

1 W. H. It. Eiv^re, Tits Todas (100Gb pp, 698—9. 
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the other hand, the matjpa cannot divorce his wife except 
for some gross misconduct 3 . This Tibetan custom ot the 
heiress choosing whom she pleases throws much light on. the 
$w$yotfiVBCifi k & of Draupadi. To the practice of placing the stick 
or the boots outside the door curious parallels can he adduced 
from ancient authors. Thus Herodotus 8 tells us that, although 
amongst the Massage tae each mam bad a wife, there was genera^ 
promiscuity, and that when any man was inside any particular 
woman's waggon he hung up his quiver outside, and that was 
quite safficieut to warn any other man from entering. Although 
the brief words of Herodotus impute general promiscuity to the 
Mnsaagetae, they, like the other peoples just mentioned, may 
have practised only fraternal polyandry. That they were ruled 
by female sovereigns is proved by the fact that in their great 
and victorious struggle with Cyrus the fierce Tomyris was their 
queen 1 . 

Later on wo shall cite in full a passage from Strabo 
relating to South Arabia, where the marriage system w&g 
analogous to that of Tibet, When any of the brother husbands 
was with the common wife, he placed his start in front of 
the door. 

That the sw&yamvartt, of Draupadi was not an isolated, 
incident, but merely a single example of an institution common 
in India, is demonstrated by the fact that the Hindus, who, 
like the rest of mankind, in their Beast Fables ascribe to 
the animal kingdom all the institutions and ideas of human 
society, represent the Golden Goose (the king of the birds) 
as holding a s^udyamvara like the king of Panehala: ri The 
royal Golden Goose' had a daughter, a young goose most 
beautiful to behold; and he gave her her choice of a husband." 
Having given her the right to choose, he called together all 
the birds in the Himalaya region. Birds of all sorts flocked 
together, and the fair gosling, her eye being taken with the 
peacock's bright neck and many-coloured tail, selected him to 
be her husband. The peacock so overflowed with delight 
that in breach of all modesty he began to spread his wings 

1 E. Knight, Wftere T’htrec Ewtpirfii meet (1&93), pp. 13Sa^. 

1 3L, 216, 1 Ik I s11 —14. 
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and dance in the midst of the vast assembly, and in dancing 
exposed himself Then the royal Golden Goose was shocked, and 
he said, "This fellow has neither modesty in hearty nor decency 
in his outward behaviour. I shall not give my daughter to 
him.'* Then the king bestowed his daughter on a young goose, 
his nephew 1 * . But in all ages and countries mankind in their 
beast tales attribute their own thoughts, customs and habits to 
the animals, and never vice verm. No better example can be 
found than in a South Nigerian folk-tale 3 4 , which relates how 
the hare when caught by the tortoise in an attempt to steal the 
king's’ (the elephant’s) meat was haled before the latter, as 
judge, who ordered him to pay a large number of brass rods 
and told him that if they were not forthcoming he would be 
killed and his mother and -sister with him. But ae this brass 
rod currency (made at Birmingham of ordinary stair rod brass) 
is of comparatively recent introduction * and its use in paying 
fines cannot be earlier, we have here the principle of reading 
human life into beast life in full operation. But to this point 
we must soon revert-. 

Greece affords a ready parallel to the swayamvara of Drau- 
padi. Tyndareos, the king of Sparta, had two daughters, 
Helen and Glytenmestra, and two sons. Castor and Pollux. 
Clytemncstra married Agamemnon, whilst Tyndarcoa Invited 
all the young bloods of Greece to come to seek the hand of 
Helen and the land of Lacedaemon. Tyndareoe bound the 
suitors by an oath that they would abide by the choice and 
sustain the rights of the successful suitor to Helen, The 
Adiean Menclaus won the bride, and became lord of Sparta, 
Yet, according to the Ili&d, Castor and Pollux were both alive, 
not only at the time of Helen's sway&mvarct but even when 
she fled with Paris. Thus, as she stood on the wall of Troy 
pointing out to Priam the various Adman captains, she looked 
in vain for her two brothers, for the land that gave them hirfch 

1 (tEUubtsd I# T.’W, 3 £Kve Davila), voLr. ?p- 

gee slao A W. Macau's Hew$- Me, IV—Vl, vd< ir. pfc &Q4— $ (Apf>' kt), 

i E. DajTfli], Iktm Folk Storiei from South*™ Nigeria, p, fl (Bttf&l Antkrep, 
Institute, ' OcHisioaal P&pdtb, j No, 3,1913)* 

4 RiilljGwA?. Origin qf AfftoiWtf CUTTtitey fflJirf Weight fittoiIttftrA, pp. 41—2, 
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had long ainca clasped them to her breast 1 . Plainly then it was 
not because male issue had failed Tyndareos, but rather because 
tha female succession was the rule among the Pdaeigiana, The 
wooing of Helen and the fact that he who won her became 
lord of Lacedaemon point clearly to the existence of the rule of 
female succession in the aucient house of Sparta, As Arjaua 
the White, son of Panda the Pale, won Braupadi, the dark 
princess of Panchala, so the fair/haired Achean Mendaus was 
chosen to he the mate of Helen, the heiress of the ancient 
house of Lacedaemon, 

Nor is this an isolated instance of the sweiyawivara- in Greek 
legend. Pindar 3 recounts that Antaeus, the Libyan king of 
Irasa, “ had heard how sometime Xknaus at Argos had devised 
for his forty and eight maiden daughters, ore mid-day was upon 
them, a wedding of utmost speed—for he straightway set the 
whole company at the race-course end, and bade determine by 
a foot-race which maid on each hero should have, of all the 
suitors that had come/' The Libyan king in like fashion chose 
a bridegroom for his daughter:—' :c for love of a Libyan woman 
there went up suitors to the city of Irasa to woo Antaios' lovely- 
haired daughter of great renown; whom many chiefs of men, 
her kinsmen, sought to wed, and many strangers also; for the 
beauty of her was marvellous, and they were faiu to cull the 
fruit whereto her gold-crowned youth had bloomed/' Her 
father then set the damsel at the line, splendidly arrayed, " to 
be the goal and prize, and proclaimed in the midst that he 
should lead her hence to be his bride, who, dashing to the front, 
should first touch the robe she wore. Thereon Alexidamos, 
when that he had aped through the swift course, took by her 
hand the noble maiden, and led her through the troops of Nomad 
horsemen. Many the leaves and wreaths they showered on 
him.” Thus the Greek stranger won the native princess and 
doubtless too her laud, if we may judge from the beautiful story 
of the founding of Massalia, There is thus clear evidence that 
succession through women was once the rule not only among 

1 H. in, £45 1 afu, 

fa Avucrialpwi- $£kjf fa ffwpifc 

! Pytfu IS, 103 i{MyerH’E terms,), 
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the pre-Aekean population of Greece, but also amongst the 
Libyan tribes, whose descendants still retain in their customs 
indications of thab practice (p. 73), The Greek Alexidamus 
had secured the Libyan maiden and her throne, just a,? 
Menelaus had acquired Lacedaemon as the spouse of Helen, 

Greek history of a later time relates how Maesalia was won 
for the Fhoceans by a &wfi,yamvarcL Euxenus, one of the 
Fhoceans who used to trade to Massaba, became the guest-friend 
of Nanus, the native chief. Euxenus once happened to arrive 
just as the chief was going to bold his daughter's nuptials, and 
was invited to the feast. After dinner the girl waa to enter 
and present a cup of wine to whichever of her suitors she 
pleased, and the recipient was to be her bridegroom. The 
giil, whose name was Fetta, on entering, 'whether by chance 
or by design, gave the cup to Euxenus, Her father held that 
she had made her choice under divine guidance, and gave 
her in marriage to Euxenus, who changed his wife's name to 
Aristoxene. '''Down to this day there is at Massalia a family 
called Protiadae, who are the descendants of this woman." 
They took their name from Brotus, the son born to Euxenus 
and Aristoxene 1 . This story given on the authority of 
Aristotle has every mark of truth,, and in several respects is 
closely paralleled by the English settlement of Virginia, For, 
to use the words of Captain John Smith, the real founder and 
first president of that colony®, "in the utmost of many ex¬ 
tremities that blessed Pocahontas, the great- King's daughter of 
Virginia, oft savedhis life, sustained with food the starving 
colonists of Jamestown, and by her marriage with Master John 
Rolfe became the ancestress of some of the beet families of 
Virginia. Petta seems to have carried the chieftainship with 
her, as by this marriage the Phoeeane got possession of the 
site of Massaiia. But as she was a Ligyan, it follows that the 
Ligy&ns (Ligurians) like their Iberian neighbours had, the rule 
of female kinship. 

The Sarmatians may have had the same practice, as we learn 

1 AriHtotls, Pul. of i (Atheci. xm, 57(5 a}, 

1 The Works of Captain JsJm tfiitifh of Willoufjhby N Alford, .T.wcoItwAfrd 
(Arbsr’B edition, 1884J, pp, -37$, etc. 
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from the story of Zarladres and Qdatis. The latter was the 
daughter of the Sarmatian king Omartcs. Zariadrea, the ruler 
of the contiguous region,. desired to wed her, bat her father 
rejected his suit, on the ground that he himself had no male 
children, and "wished to many her to one of his own family,, 
although Lt is nowhere stated that the kingdom was to pass with 
her. Presently he invited all his kinsmen and friends to his 
daughter's nuptials, without mentioning the bridegroom. When 
the revelry was at its height Qmartea called Odatis^ and bade 
her take a golden cup and mix wine in it. This done she was 
to re-enter and present it to whom she pleased. As ahe was 
mixing it outside., Zariadrcs arrived m disguise, whereupon she 
gave him the cup, and ran away with him 1 . We have already 
seen on the authority of Tanitus that the tribes of Germany 
who were the neighbours of the Sarmatiana had been debased 
by intercourse and intermarriage with the latter people (p. 27). 
lt is therefore significant to find the succession to the Sarmatian 
sceptre apparently though not certainly passing through a 
woman, and her spouse being chosen by the swayamvara. It 
may not- have been through any lack of male issue that 
Omartes refused his daughter to Zariadres, but rather because 
female succession was the rule of his race. He naturally 
desired that she should choose one of her owu relations in 
order that the sovereign power might remain in the hands of a 
male of his own family 4 . If, on the other hand, the Sarmatian 
succession was through males. Omortes having but this one 
child would oaturally prefer that she should wed a relative 
rather than a foreigner, especially if that relative was likely to 
be his successor, since in that case his own descendants through 
Odatis might continue to enjoy the chieftainship. 

But the admirable account of the Sarmatians and their 
womenkind left us by Herodotus 3 five centuries before Tacitus, 
makes the second alternative the more likely: " They ride a 
hunting with tbeir men or without them and go to war and 
■wear the same dress as the men; in regard to marriage no 

L Alfa.fin. iiu. e575 4. , 

a '•ykp strijp fovvai frl ftcpl fttb-d* (AtliBQ. lot-, 
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virgin weds until she has slain a man of the enemy, and some 
of them grow old and die unmarried because they cannot fulfil 
the law*" The part- taken by them in war and in the chase 
recalls the description given of the German, women by Tacit ugh 
But unfortunately Herodotus has given ns nothing decisive as 
regards their law of succession, as lie has done in the case of the 
Scytbs, who were their next neighbours. There seems no doubt 
that the Scyth$ had succession through males not only in the 
royal house, but amongst the ordinary people. For if the king 
put to death a shaman whose predictions had proved false, he 
also put to death all his male children 3 . It is most unlikely 
that such would have keen the practice unless descent was 
reckoned through males and not through females. Herodotus 
alao tells us that the Greeks ascribed to the Scyths the custom 
that Each man married a wife, and the wives were common to 
all, but this he denies and explicitly declares it to be the 
practice of the Massagetae 3 . Ids however not impossible that 
the Scyths once had such a custom, or at least some form of 
polyandry and matrilincar succession, but that when they 
became a master race, like the Turks, they asserted .control 
over their women and at the same time adopted male succession, 
just as was the case in Athens. Dr Mimas* points.out that the 
chief difference between the Scyths and the Sarmutians was in 
the position of the women, and that ct among the former they were 
apparently entirely subject to the men and were kept in the 
waggons to such an extent that, as Hippocrates says, their 
health suffered from want of exercise.'' " We must, 1 ' he pro¬ 
ceeds, "regard the confined condition of women amongst the 
Scyths as exceptional, due bo the position of all women being 
assimilated to that of those captured from conquered tribes, 
this being possible because the exceptional wealth of the leading 
men among the Scvths enabled them as members of a dominant 
aristocracy to afford the luxury of exempting their women from 
work, and so to establish a kind of purdah system even in the 
face of nomad conditions, which are naturally unfavorable to 
seclusion.” 

! Germ. 17 sq, . a Harod. IF. 69, 

» r . 21G, . * £rgj&cn1»f (breeki , p. fi±. 
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The Massagetoc, like the Scvths, were waggon-dwellers, hut 
their social life, as we have seen (p. 106), went to the opposite 
extreme: “Each man marries a wife, but the wives are common 
to all There when a mao. desires a woman he hangs his quiver- 
before her waggon and has intercourse with her, none hinder¬ 
ing^ 3 Strange as is this statement, in view of the modern 
Tibetan practice (p. 105) oa well as a similar 3tory from Arabia 
(p, 121), it would lead ua to believe that the Massagetae bad at 
least some form of polyandry, more or less restricted, whilst the 
fact that they were ruled hy the famous queen Tomyrb a , when 
Cyrus attempted to conquer them, would, in face of what we 
have learned elsewhere, indicate that succession was matriline&r 
in the royal house and therefore probably the same amongst 
the people. 

In the story of Cleiethenes, the despot of Sicyon, we have a 
notable survival of the sw&yQMVijara in classical Greece ttsc.f 
Cleisthones had proclamation made at the Olympic games that 
whoever among the Greeks deemed himself worthy to marry 
his daughter Agariste was bo come within sixty days to 
Sicyon. So all the gallants of Hellas flocked thither, where 
Cieistheucs had a race-course and a palaestra ready to test 
their powers, Eventually the two Athenian suitors, Megadeg 
and Hippncleides, found moat favour with Cleisthenes, and of 
these Hippoclcides seemed likely to be declared the winner, 
until on the final day of the Contest, becoming unduly exhila¬ 
rated at the banquet, he danced in a very unseemly fashion, 
Anally even standing on his head, Cleiathenes, enraged at his 
lack of propriety, said, " Hippocloides, you have danced yourself 
cut of your marriage." To which the tipsy offender replied, 
“Hippocloides doesn’t care 1 .' 3 How as the Sicyonians, who 

1 Ktt od. i, 21ft, ! id. I. 205. 

3 Heiod, tt, 12a, The orlthw Imve now declared chat Herodotus ha* attached 
tQ the marriage of Agfttitte an incident derived from the Jataka of the Dancing 
Peacock already noticed (P- 106), Mr Arnold 0. Taylor pointed cat the paral, 
] nl LEm between the story of the Dancing Teacock and the marriage of AgarieCB 
to Dr R. W. Macau, Master of University College, Oxford, and the latter has 
endeavoured to show that, while the Iriatorical character of Agetrisw and her 
marriage-with Megadcs the Alcnaaeonid ia undoubted,, the Greeks had attached 
to it an incident derived from the Indian tale. Dr G. F. Hill (Jfarid&OQ* of 
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were part of the aboriginal population of Argalis, had (circa 
676 B,£l) under the leadership of Orthagorus, the ancestor of 
CleistihcneSj expelled the Dorians, and as in the case of Helen 
we found proof of the succession through females in the pre- 
Ajchean royal family at Sparta, we need not be surprised at the 
survival of the *ame practice in such a stronghold of the older 
race as Sicyon. 

Finally, in the story of the contest in archery proposed by 

Greii 6 f n, 3) followDrMuon, but gottafnrthar nod declare- 1 ! 

dogmatically that tbia passage of Herodotus {in wfcigh Fbeidon of Argoa ia alec 
mentioned) ia “ valueless aa regards hi? doi*. Tha story of A^ariste'B a 111fr&ra fa 
Only n Greek varsioa of the Indian story of the Shameless dancing peacock, and 
the personages are Introduced regardless of chronology r ” 

Dr M&aan (HerocL Bts. it— vi. App r itv. yp, 3117^11) dismissjM the notion 
"that the two stories have absolutely no connection with each ocher at all'’ as, 
"not worth diBonnsiag/ 3 but be OQIQflludee <: that the fabulous element in the 
Hercdotaan &tcry ia derived neither directly nor indirectly from the Jatnluiitha-' 
vaynanilf hat Irdnl an earlier and remoter sotirce r The Cable of the dancing 
peacock is presumably fair older than the Boddhiafi fiirih- story in whies it ig 
incorporated, Bui the close resemblance between the Indian fahle and the 
Athenian story seema to allow that the fable ntUfit originally have rufiched tha 
Greek world in very much UlC same form aa that in whioh. it is now to he read," 
etc. But I cannot sec how the proverb 1 ffippeclaidee doesn’n care ’ aould have 
' arisen without tha occurrence of acme such /awryw as that related by Herodo¬ 
tus, Aa soon aa it ia raalizad that the ewa^anwara waa aa much a Greek as An 
Indian institution, it seems rash to assume that the one story was borrowed 
from the other, especially aa Dr Uacan admits that it ia not borrowed either 
directly or indirectly from the Indian form known to us. TJnlesa it he denied 
that Greek suitors ever injured their future prospers by inopportuna vanity 

and OVer-exbilaratLO'is, the argument for the borrowing of the Indian story has 
practically no foundation. Nor nan I sea why, supposing there haa been 
borrowing, the atory of HippOcIoidea should not have found Us WAJ to Indio. It 
has bean ahown above (p. 107) that men ascribed tbei r own ideas, hahita and 
institutions to beauts and not -irtec Utnsa. It is therefore reasonable to hold shut, 
if there was a borrowing at all, whioh is not so certain oh D- Usman thinka, the 
Hindu beast version is more likely to have beeu hoitowad from a Qntk human 
story chan tha contrary process. In any cast we must dismiss Dr Bill's whole¬ 
sale oon damnation of the atory of Agfcri&te'& wooing, which waa only a desperate 
attempt to discredit on the basis of a parenthetic remark by Herudob’ja the well 
attested date of 717 b,c_ for Pheidon, as his only hope of maiDtainiog the otit- 
of-djirte aafiimption, for ic ia nothing more, ilia* coinage only began with Gygcs, 
king of Lydia (c, 6Bi)—660 B.a), i.t „ some 70 years late* ttmn Fbeidon, But no 
ancient writer attributes the invention to frygaa, whilst there are now good 
reason s for putting the begiunjr g of that art about BOO b . C. {Ridgeway, Cambridge 
to Greek Stud* p r 
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Penelope to the suitor when all hope of deferring her Miri^e 
was gone, we have what ifl practically the principle of the may- 
cummrcL She ia to be the wife of him amongst the wooers who 
can string the bow of Odysseus and shoot an arrow through the 
apertures of twelve axes set up in a row. Bat whilst wo have 
the same principle, the result was to he very different from 
that in the case of Helen Or any other of the heroines lately 
mentioned. Penelope does not bring with her the house and 
wealth of Odysseus to her new husband. On the contrary, 
Telem&chus wishes that she was married in order that he might 
be able to enjoy his patrimony without auy further molestation 
from the suitors who had so long battened on the swine and 
goats of Odysseus and wasted his substance. The inference 
clearly is that Odysseus did not obtain his rights to Ithaca 
through Penelope, for in that case her second husband would 
have succeeded to the inheritance in virtue of hie wife, but 
it is clear that Odysseus was the owner of the inheritance 
himself, and therefore it passed to his son, and that the second 
husband of Penelope would have had no claim to the property 
of Odysseus. Here then ia another confirmation of the doctrine 
that with the Acheans succession was through males and not 
through females. 

But according to a local Spartan story given by Pausanias 1 , 
though unknown to Homer sod the older literature, the con^ 
test with the bow at Ithaca was not the first competition 
for the hand of Penelope: "They say that Icarius set the 
wooers of Penelope to run a race. Of course Odysseus won; 
and it is said that they started to run down the street called 
Aphetais. It seems to me that in instituting the race Icarius 
copied Danaus; for Danaus hit upon this device to get his 
daughters married* When uo one would wed one of these 
blood-stained damsels, Dauaus gave out that he would bestow 
them in marriage without requiring wedding presents, upon 
such as might choose them for their beauty. A lew men came 
and D anaus set them to run a race. He who came in first had 
the first choice and the second had the second, and so on to 
the last; and the daughters that were left had to wait till 

1 ia. 15, i. 
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other wooers? came, and had run another race” In another 
passage Pausanias 1 relates that "After Icarius had given 
Penelope in marriage to Odysseus, he tried to induce hie 
son-in-law to take up hia abode in Lacedaemon, Failing in 
the attempt lie next besought hia daughter to stay behind, 
and when she was setting out for Ithaca, he followed the 
chariot entreating her. Odysseus endured this for some time, 
but at last be told Penelope that she must either follow 
him freely, or, if she liked her father better, go back to 
Lacedaemon,” 

This tale, late though its authority may be, is not without 
significance. No doubt according to the aboriginal custom the 
winner of the chieftain's daughter ought to have settled at her 
home and succeeded tc the inheritance, as was actually done by 
the Achean prince Meuelaus, who, being a younger son of Atreus 
and therefore not the successor to the throne of Mycenae, 
followed the practice of the Pelasgtc folk and thus became 
king of tsparta after ho had won Helen at her ■svjayamva.ra- 
Bufc Odysseus refused to stay in Lacedaemon, for by the Achean 
custom he was to succeed to his own father Laertes at Ithaca, 
and he accordingly brought his bride to his own home as was 
the practice in all historical time amongst the Celts of Tipper 
Europe* There is therefore as groat a divergence between pre- 
Achean Lacedaemon and Acboan Ithaca in the law of inherit¬ 
ance as there is in the morals of Helen and Penelope, 

At this point it will be desirable to discuss certain legends, 
which represent, kings who, instead of holding sw&yammrcis for 
the disposal of their daughters' hands, take the greatest pains 
to keep them from marrying or having children. Thus Acrisius 
shut up his daughter E>anae in a bronze tower in order to avert 
the fulfilment of an oracle which declared that he himself would 
meet his death at the hands of Danae's offspring 3 . Baffled by 
.Zeus in his attempt to keep his daughter childless, Acrisiua 
cast forth on the w r aters the mother and the child Perseus, 
who in time returned to Argos, and reigned in splendour at 
Mycenae (voL x, p. ] Oft), To the same class belongs the story 

s Hor, C. m. 1$; Apol], it, 4. JU 
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of Oenomaus, king of Pisa, who, warned by an oracle that one 
of the eons of his daughter Hippodamia ■would prove his bane, 
refused to give her to any man, except to him who could 
overcome him in a chariot-race; the unsuccessful suitor for¬ 
feiting his life. Each in turn drove off with Hippodamia in his 
chariot and was then pursued by Oenomaus, In this way the 
latter had despatched twelve suitors, nailed up their heads on 
his house, and buried the bodies of the hapless victims 
under a great barrow. Pelops, by "bribing Myrtilus, the 
charioteer of Qenomaua, secured an easy victory, and the 
hand and realm of Hippodamia 1 . This story formed the 
subject of the famous sculptures by Faeonius which adorned 
the east pediment of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, Again, 
Alcus, king of Arcadia, was so enraged on discovering that his 
daughter Auge was with child by Heracles, that he had her and 
the babe, Telophus, put into a cheat and cost into the sea 1 . 

As we saw that under a system of female succession the 
king only reigns hv virtue of being the queen's consort, in case 
of the queen's death before a daughter is of marriageable age 
he would still continue to act as her guardian, but on the 
marriage of his daughter the latter's husband becomes forth¬ 
with the new king-consort, and naturally would wish to exercise 
.the power hitherto wielded by his father-in-law. In communi¬ 
ties where the queen is succeeded by her son, the king-con&ort'g 
tenure of power only lasts until his son is of age to rule. The 
king-consort is thus brought into direct rivalry with either 
his daughter's husband or his daughter's son, How dangerous 
a daughter's husband could be to the reigning monarch is 
demonstrated by the story of the murder of Send us Tullius 
by bis daughter and her husband Tarquin, But what is more 
to the point, the early history of Attica supplies us with a 
good instance of the same principle, for we selw above that 
Cranaus was deposed and succeeded by Amphictyon, his 
daughter’s husband. 

Whilst it might be said that Acrisius and Oe nomans had 
no other children save daughters, the same ic not true of ■ 

1 PftUH. v, I r v. 10, S; v, 17. 7; vm, 14, 11 ; ApolJ, Hpit, n. 4. 
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Aleus, for he is reported to have had three sons as well as 
his daughter Auge, If descent passed through males, Auge's 
intrigue would have made little matter, as her offspring would 
not inherit. If, on the other hand, female kirns tup was the 
rule in Arcadia, as we have already seen clearly set out in the 
case of Kyctimus who was succeeded by hie sister’s sun Areas, 
the anger d£ Aleus against his daughter is at once explained 
It must also be borne in mind that, because we hear of 
Arcadian kings being succeeded by their sons, it does not at all 
follow that the sons inherited from their fathers, for it is quite 
possible that their claim to rule was derived from the mother, 
whose husband may us a ally have been a man of the royal 
family. Alcus may have desired to marry Auge within, the 
chieftain clan, as was the practice of the Baoebiadae of Corinth 
with respect to their daughters save in the case of the mother 
of Cypselus. Wo can now understand the meaning of these 
legends, and we are thus able to draw from them a further 
proof ot the existence of the rule of succession through females 
among the Pelasgians of Attica and Peloponnesus. 

There is another class of marriage which occurs occasionally 
in the oldest Greek legends. This is the case where a girl is 
married by her uncle. Thus in the royal Minyati family of 
lolcuSj Tyro, daughter of Salmonella, after bearing offspring 
to Poseidon was wedded to Cretheua, her father's brother by 
the same mother (p. S), The chieftain lino of the Phaeacinns 
furnishes a parallel case 1 , A.lcinous was married to Arete, 
daughter of hie brother Rhexenor. "Arete is her glorious 
name and she is from the same parents as king Alcmaus/' 
Poseidon the hlarth-shaker and Periboea, youngest daughter of 
Kurymedon, king of the gianta, were the parents of Nauri thous. 
He begat Eliexcnor and Alcinous. The former, before he had 
a son, waa smitten by Apollo of the Silver Bow* leaving in his 
halls only one child. Arete, and her Alcinous took to wife, 

I have already (Introduction) 3 dealt with the theories of 
Wilamowits-MoelLendorff, Cauer and Bethe, of which Pro¬ 
fessor G r G. Murray is the chief exponent in this country, and 

I Od. VII. 5i sqq. 

II [This Ictroduction waa a&7er written. Ses Preface, p. ii.] 
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to bolaber up which he devised his F Explication' theory, in 
which he main tains that the /had and the Odyssey are but mere 
patchworks completed from old nuclei in the eighth century 
B.C,, by the Ionian Greek 5 , and that in. the following centuries 
the same Ionian^ purged the poems from everything that 
savoured of cruelty and vice. But as Professor Murray and the 
late Principal Burrows relied on the genealogy of Alcinons and 
Arete as the main piece of evidence for this theory of the 
Odyssey, 1 must here deal briefly with their view. Professor 
Murray 1 , after having given what he considered proofs of his 
theory for the Iliad, with which I have already dealt, proceeds: 
lf Closely aldn to this is the spirit in which our present text of 
the Odyssey treats of the marriage of Alcinons and Arete, the 
king and queen of the Phaeacians. ' Her name was. Arete and 
she was horn of the self-same parents that begat king Alcinous.' 
Exactly ; Hesiod too, the scholia tell us, made the royal pair 
brother and sister. There are abundant instances of that sort of 
marriage in the royal houses of ancient divine kings. The 
royal blood was too superhuman to make it desirable for the 
king to wed any one lower than his own sister. Hem. her¬ 
self was sister and spouse of Zeus, The Pharaohs and the 
Fbolemies after them made a practice of having their sisters for 
queeng r+ , + 3uch a queen was doubly august. Arete, we are told, 
* was honoured as no mortal woman is honoured in these days, 
of all who hold their houses under a husband's rule. 1 She was 
hailed like a god w r hen she wont abroad. This Ls the genuine 
language of the Saga, and we know how to understand it But 
in classical Greece there had arisen a spirit to which such a 
union wag 'unholy/ iTisestum. And as we read on in the 
Odyssey, we find a genealogy inserted which in somewhat con¬ 
fused language, explain? that when the Saga said s parents J 
(tow JfBiO, it only meant "ancestors/ and when it said that 
Alcinous f brother Rhexenor died f childless ' (afcovpov) it only 
meant 'without male child's Arete was really the daughter of 
the said "brother. It was on 1 y a m arrlage b etween unde and niece." 

In face of the evidence already given respecting the royal 
families of Egypt, and the fact that the Ptolemies had no 
hesitation in adopting the native Egyptian practice of marriage 
1 JFHse of the Greek £pia (2nd! edL, 1911), pp. 144— £. 
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between full brothers and siateis, the assumption of such a 
strong feeling against such marriages in classical times seems 
baseless, whilst in the footnote 1 I h&ve shown that his argu¬ 
ments from the Greek words Toxtfmy and a/taupQv have no more 
validity than the view that the marriages of the royal houses 
of the Pharaohs and Ptolemies were due simply to a desire to 
keep the blood royal pure, 

1 ptof- Burrows in defending tbs theory of the evolution and eSKJKCg&tion of 
the Iliad and Eho Odyasey, ft& held by P. Cautr, G. G. Murray, and others,, relies 
upon two examples, one archaeological, the other iiugu istie fn Crate, 

pp, £14-9). With the first af thoEelhnwe dealt on p. 314, footnote, of this volume, 
A3 well ns in its AiAcnafiitJft, Ocl. 1'tf-1907, p. 4i>!?. His linguistic example is hardly 
more felicitous. It is the pedigree of Alciuosif? and Arete. He says that “the 
meaning of the genealogy as it stands,,.Is only extracted from It at the expense 
□f two flagrant violations of the ordinary usages of Elis Greek language. 

' Descended from the same ancestors' is not the Intimate meaning dE the Greek 
words, hut r tom n£ the earns parental and Rbeseuor on any ordinaiy principle 
of interpretation -died 1 without a child,' and not + without a male child."' 

1 £ tlK-ftupe^ would natural Ly fee without a *o6{nf ae wefi as without a p&pdf . 1 ' He 
proceeds l “Dr the version for which these two liuee ward Originally written, 
Arete and Alkinros were clearly brother and eiater, and EtbexcnH'r was the 
brother of hath. EaLpras^ionfl that were really applicable only to a gro&Rer 
version have been taken over into one that is more refined, and are Etrainud 
to hear a now interpretation/ 1 

All his cr.se reats on the use of and &*tivpat. I take the latter first. 

Ail the ancient sebolarS find no difficulty in translating it e£ “ without mala 
offspring* (aecEballng i.tt). In the ease of toc^s, which the aofaol, explains 
rb yip JijXgi kaL rfi wp<ry&Ft>ir f agaia It is & question cf usage and 

nob of cfiymologyi N&UBithcius and an unknown wiia are regfttdcd as the 
Tfl«T/ss &f Arete, by a Very Ordinary' Greek UEftgC whieh regards the gr&nd- 
purantj as the parejtti. Thus Ear, Treaties HS2 makes the child Ahtyamu 
addresE his grandmother Hecuba as p-fyrtft- 3a tan PLntarch, A$U 9, usrb the 
plural p-^r cptr of the mother and grandmother of the yOHlflg Spartan king. 
Heracles is regularly called Aleides, tbo son of Alcaeus, though roally his 
grandson. It ie one thing to ute of grandparents, which is practiaakly 

our EngliEh usage, quite another to uae it in a general way or ancH-tcirE. 
So one would speak of his grandparenta as his anaestvrs. Iudeea it is hard 
to Fee by what Other word the past coaid have expr-GJVB&fi what he wanted. 
He could not B66 wpiywo l, for AlcinoUE wOfl the son of KsuuithGUa and his 
unknown wife, 60ld in HO language would a man's father and mother be termed 
his- OTicCriOrfj whiSst as the jwzrents ol Aicinnae are the graudjweiarr of Arete 
and her grandjparfijils could not be called her ancestors, the term parents is not 
only properly used but is tho 0-nly possible term. The value n£ the arguments 
for the h expurgation' theory may be judged from these sptwdmenB specially 
selected by Prof. Burrows,' Bat with the whole question of ’ expurgation 1 we 
sbafl deal later on. subject la not treated in this volume.] 
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Rhexenor and Alcinone appear to have had the same father, 
though of their mother or mothers we hear nothing, As the 
succession in the house of lolcua has already been shown to 
Lave passed through women (p. ft), the marriage of Oretheua 
and Tyro is readily explained. Since she had the right to the 
throne, Cretheus married her in order to enjoy the sovereign 
power as the consort of his niece. 

The case of Alcdnous and Arete is not so easily explained. 
The royal line of Scherie traced its descent from Periboea, 
daughter of Eurymedon, king of the Giants. She had borne to 
Poseidon a son Nausithous, who had removed the Phaeacians 
from Hypereia, and planted them in Scherie. He left two 
sons, Rhexenor and Alcinous; the former died quite young 
leaving no son f but an only daughter Arete, who was espoused 
by her paternal uncle. If agnation had been the rule, there 
was no need for Alciuous to marry Arete, But we must not 
hastily conclude from the words of the poet that descent 
through males was the Phaeacian rule, especially as wc have 
just seen that the pedigree is traced through a woman. We do 
not hear who" Arete's mother was, but it is quite possible that 
she had really the succession to the chieftainship, 'which in ease 
she had had a son w ould have passed to him for his life, and then 
to his sister's (Arete’s) son. There was therefore every reason 
for Alcinous to marry bis niece and thereby secure the chief¬ 
tainship for himself and the succession for his own posterity. 
Finally, the reverence in which Arete was held points strongly 
to her position being the same as that of the queens of the 
Pharaohs.. The comparative method now comes to our aid. Tf 
it can be shown that the espousal of girls by their paternal 
uncles is a concomitant of female kinship, there will be a 
presumption that the marriage of Alcinous to his niece was 
probably the outcome of a similar rule of succession. . 

The labours of McLennan 1 and Robertson Smith 8 have 
shown, that female kinship, or at least polyandry, was once the 
rule among the Hebrews and Arabs. As the evidence for the 
Arabs is later than that for the Hebrews, we will take the 

1 Printitiva Marriage, fip. 203 tyq ., The Patriarchal Theory, pp. 35 jg^. 
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tormer first. Strabo \ after mentioning the chief divisions of 
south Arabia, states that they were all ruled by single chiefs, 
that- they had finely built temples and, palaces, and wooden 
houses like those of the Egyptians, and that" the son doES not 
succeed his father on the throne, but the first male child boro 
to one of the nobles after the king has begun his reign. As 
soon as any one is invested with the government the pregnant 
wives of the nobles are registered and guardians are appointed 
to watch which of them is first delivered of a son. The custom 
i& to mi opt and educate this child in a princely manner as the 
successor to the throne.” This statement does not mean that 
descent was not matrilinear. For the existence of the latter 
practice is amply proved by another and more famous passage 
of the geographer 3 , in which he describes the social system, of 
the natives of Arabia Feli^, the modem Yemen: Ji Brothers are 
in greater honour than children. The males of the family 
hold the chieftainship and other offices according to 
seniority. All the members of the genos (o-vyyevitrt) have their 
property in common, but the eldest is the man in authority 
(sriipmv). They oven go so far that all have one wife in common. 
The one who is the first to cuter her house enjoys her, placing 
his staff in front of the door, since it is customary for every man 
to carry a staff. But she always passes the night with the 
eldest brother. Accordingly all are brothers of all. and they 
even have intercourse with their mothers. An adulterer is 
punished with death. By an adulterer they mean a man from 
another genas, One of the chiefs had a daughter of remarkable 
beauty and she had fifteen brothers, all of whom were in love 
with her. Accordingly they visited her continuously one after 
another. The story goes that becoming tired of this she 
adopted the following device. She had a set of staves made 
like those of her brothers. Whenever any one of them left her 
house, she used to place before the door her duplicate of his 
staff, in a, abort time afterwards another and then another, 
taking care that the one who was Hkely to come next should 
not have a staff like the one before her door. It chanced one 


1 ITT, 7&9, 
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day, when every one of the brothers was in the market-place, 
that one of them as be approached her door saw the staff, and 
inferred from this that there was someone within. Rut as he 
had left all his brothers behind him in the market-place he 
suspected that she had an adulterer with her, He ran to their 
father and brought him to the spot, only himself to be convicted 
of having brought a false charge against his sister.” We have 
met with practices similar to the use of the staff in this story 
both amongst the ancient Massagetae and the modem Tibetans, 
Professor Wilken saw in this story an example of Endogamy 
combined with absolute promiscuity within the tribal group, 
and not a regulated polyandry like that of Tibet, Professor 
W. Robertson Smith 1 rightly savr that Strabo in this passage 
means by genps not & tribe or elan, but simply a family. This 
ia really what the term means in Attic Law. It thus here 
means a family such as those groups of brothers, amongst the 
aboriginal Batons, who had their wives in common (p. SI). 
He likewise argued that we have here not an unregulated 
promiscuity, but rather a very exactly regulated mamsge- 
sysfcem, with all the characteristics of Tibetan polyandry. He 
holds that from such a system patrilinear succession arose 
amongst the Arabs, A group of brothers bring borne a common 
wife, who beam children for them. It cannot be known which of 
the brothers is the child'a father, “ but, as all the husbands are 
of one kin, the child’s kin is known in the male as well as in the 
female line and, as the joint fathers are all bound by natural 
ties to the children which grow up in their midst, a law of 
male descent readily establishes itself before the rise of the idea 
that the child belongs to one hither 3 .” But we must carefully 
abstain from holding with McLennan and Robertson Smith 
that the idea of succession through males haa everywhere 
originated by this supposed process. For instance the cases of 
the Troglodyte Ethiopians, of the royal houses of Ashanti and 
Uganda, all point dearly to a change from matrilinear to 
patrilinear descent without any such intermediate stage as the 
Tibetan system. Professor Robertson Smith thought that it 

1 Kii\*hip until Marriagt in Early 4ratw» p. IBS. 
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wag " scarcely credible that such a small pclyandrous group as 
Strabo speaks of could have been, as this aeEms to imply, 
strictly endogamous, and that they always had a sister (and only 
one sister) to he their wife/' But we are not justified in in¬ 
ferring from this story that there was only one sister in the 
family. The special poiot of the tale is that a particular girl 
was unusually Beautiful and that all her numerous brothers 
were deeply enamoured of her. It ie in any case net unlikely 
that, as female infanticide is so constantly a predisposing cause 
or a concomitant of polyandry, few girls, would have been reared 
in such a genos. The history of Abraham himself reveals 
evidence of kinship through females as well as tbo marriage 
of brothers and sisters. s ’ Terah begat Abram, N&hor, and 
Haran, and Karan begat Lot. And Haran died before his 
father Terah in. the land of his nativity, in Ur of the Chaldees 
And Abram and Nahor took them wives: the name of 
Abram’s wife was Sarai; and the name of Nahor's wife 
Milcab, the daughter of Haran, the father of Milcah, and the 
father of Iscahb” Another passage of Genesis makes it clear 
that Sarai was Abraham’s half-sister, but not uterine. He is 
very careful to explain this to Abimelech: Yet indeed she 
is my sister; she is the daughter of rny father, but not the 
daughter of my mother; and she became my wife*.” Similarly 
there seems to have been no objection to a marriage between 
David’s son Amnon and Tamar, his sister by a different mother 1 . 
Here then is a practice exactly like that which survived in Attic 
law from the days when female kinship was the rule in Athens. 
But in addition to the marriage of Abraham and his half' 
sister we are told that Nahor espoused Milcah, his brother's 
daughter, just as Alcinons married Arete*. Whatever may have 
been Nahor's motive, it is sufficient for us that- we have a clear 
case of the marriage of nieces to their paternal uncles bound up 
in a system of female kinship, It is natural to conjecture that 
Nabor wanted to secure the property which Milcah inherited 

] £fm. £.l- 57—9. 3 Gtrt, xx. 1 % 1 3 San l liii. IS. 

* The converse to this is Men in tbo birth d£ Mosses from the anion of a 
nephew with hia paternal aunt {tfanr. nvl. 50) „ while Jacob married Leah and 
Rachel, daughters of Laban, hie maternal ancle 33.Z. IS JJJ.). 
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u Eider the law of female succession., even though she had a 
brother (Lot). A similar motive may have actuated Alcmoua. 
It would then appear that, a£ far as the data go, the 
marriage of Arete to her paternal unde Alcmous points to the 
existence of female kinship among the Phaeacians, who, as 
already pointed out, were certainly not Acheaus. 

In the story of Antiope, mother of Amphion and Zethus, 
the founders of Seven-gated Thebes, we have another instance 
of the same practice. According to one form of the legend she 
was daughter of Ny etc us king of Thebes by Polyxo. She was 
carried off by Epopetis king of Sicyou, for which Nycteus made 
war against him, and at his death left his throne to Lycus 
begging him to continue the war. Lycus did so, killed 
Epopeus and recovered Antiope, whom he married, though she 
was his niece. Here again it would seem that Lyons married 
Antiope because she lutd the legal right to the throne. 

But it may be said that genealogies which so frequently 
ascribe a divine paternity to the offspring of the chieftains’ 
daughters must not be quoted even as evidence for the existence 
of female kinship. The best answer to such an objection is to 
cite an exact parallel from a modern people amongst whom 
polyandry is practised at this very hour. In Ladak (Western 
Tibet) it is customary for the eldest brother to marry, as we 
have seen (p. 105), the two brothers next to him in age likewise 
becoming husbands of the elder brother’s wife. Now in some 
districts of Ladak where many primitive customs have survived 
alongside of Buddhism, when an unmarried girl gives birth 
bo a child, it is believed to be the offspring of a god, and it 
is therefore dedicated to the service of the gods, and given 
to the lamias to be brought up as a priest 1 . The birth-story 
of Iamup, the ancestor of the great priestly family of Pelopon¬ 
nesus (vol r. p. 122), finds thus a close parallel in this 
Tibetan belief. It is now clear that we are no more justified 
in. rejectiag the evidence of the legends and pedigrees for 
female kinship and polyandry, because children are often 
fathered on Poseidon and other gods, than we should he in 


1 Knight, Whtre Three Empires meet. p. 181. 
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denying the truth of Mr Knight’s statement of the exisLenoe 
of polyandry in L&dak because the same account contains the 
Tibetan belief that the offspring of an unmarried girl has 
been begotten by some god Although the Greek legends 
contain elements which from our standpoint are utterly in¬ 
credible, yet, as they reflect faithfully the mental attitude 
of a state of society actually existing in our own time, we 
may reasonably hold that they mirror truly the ethics and in¬ 
stitutions of primitive Greece, and are not the idle fabrications 
of scholiasts and myth ograph era. 

At first sight it might he supposed that the stories of the 
marriage of nieces by their paternal uncles might give a clue 
for the explanation of the plot of the Supplier of Aeschylus, 
long an unsolved riddle for the classical scholar 1 . The daughters 
of Danaus were sought in marriage by their first cousins, the 
sons of Aegyptus, brother of Darnms, The Chorea of Dannids 
declare that they have voyaged from the fine-silted mouths 
of Nile in flight* not for a doom passed on them for any deed 
of blood., but because they loathe as unholy a marriage with 
the sons of Aegyptua* They pray that thunder and hurricane 
may repel, "that lewd band of many males, the sons of AegyptuS, 
before they can ever set foot on the marshy eh ore of Argalis, and 
that they may perish before they ever obtain selfish possession of 
the daughters of their father’s brother, and ascend the unwilling 
couch from which custom debars them 1 .* They then pray that 
Zeus may receive the suppliants and that the gods may side with 
them against vice and violence* and they declare that human 
wantonness is putting forth new leaves. Danaus compares 
his daughters to a flock of doves in fear of hawks, winged 
creatures like themselves, though of the same blood, yet hate¬ 
ful, and defiling kindreds How could a bird be clean that 

1 Tilt Mpi&mtlcm hens givea ^rJuJ]y hue bfien pAlissLuH ia fall in Che 
writer's Tte Origin of Tragedy {I.9L0), pp. L58 s^. 

1 Aemjhr Swpjji. 1—10* 

a r&i 37 : wpi* \ivrpm Oiptti « fyryn 
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devours bhd, and how could one he clean that takes iu 
marriage an nowilling maiden from an unwilling sue? 

Although in modem times there is a general feeling against 
the marriage of first cousins, there is nothing in such unions 
which excites horror in our minds, and this is probably the chief 
reason why the Supplio&& fails in dramatic interest. But,, if we 
of the modem world do not see anything impious in t-.io 
designs of Aagyptus and his sons, much less ought they to 
have shocked the Athenians, who by the end at least of the 
fifth century B.C- regarded the union of even half-brothers and 
half-sisters as perfectly proper, provided, as we saw, they had 
not the same mother. Ajs in primitive society, there is no 
clear distinction between brotherhood and cousinhood, the sons 
of Angyptus simply wished to do what, or even less than what, 
the Attic law considered perfectly legitimate. Ihe sons of 
Aegyptua could therefore argue that they It ad a perfect right 
to many the daughters of Banaus, on the ground taken up by 
the Eumenides, that there is no bond save that through the 
mother* On the other hand the Ban aids say that there is 
an impassable harrier of relationship. 

When the king of Argos comes, he asks the Danaids why 
it is that they do not want to become handmaids to the race of 
Aegyptus, la it on account of a family fend, or of an unlawful 
unionf To this they reply: r< No one would purchase relations 
for their masters 1 /' The king, who is no sentimental politician, 
rejoins: rr It is in this way that family influence increases in the 
world/ 1 Later on the king says: “ If the sous of Aegypt-us have 
a right over you by the law of their state, on the plea that they 
axe the nearest of kiu to you, who W'ould care to oppose such 
arguments? You must of course urge in your defence, in 
accordance with the laws of your country, that they have no 
authority at all over yauV’ 

We have now before us the grounds on which the Danaids 
shun marriage with their cousins. They assert the doctrine of 
kinship through the father with as much vehemence as that 
through the mother is upheld by the Eumenides in the play 


t ibid. 336. 


£ ibid. 367. 
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called after them, Although this central point excites but little 
emotion in the modem reader, it must have been of leading 
importance at Athena in the time of Aeschylus, or the great 
dramatist would not have made the action of his play hingE 
upon it, We have already seen him in the Ewnenides getting 
forth the rule of male kinship as a new doctrine ordained by 
Zeus and preached by Apollo. As by the time of Isaeue it 
was an established part of Attic law that an heiress could he 
compelled to marry her father’s brother or her first cousin 
on the father’s side, the Supplices could have had little more 
dramatic interest for an Athenian audience in the days of 
Demosthenes than for us. We have seen undoubted proof that 
there had been a change from female to male kinship at Athens 
not long before the time of Aeschylus. It is plain that such a 
revolution could not have taken place in a moment, or without 
controversy. We saw that according to the ancient doctrine 
the wife was of a different gmos from her husband (p, 62), 
But in the. new Attic law, os seen in the orators of the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.C., the heiress is regularly married by 
the next of lun. Plainly there hod been a gigantic stride from 
Exogamy to a very narrow Endogamy, and such a step could 
not have been made without exciting much opposition. The 
controversy which it occasioned in reference to the law of blood¬ 
shed is put before us in the Emnenides- Can it be that another 
feature of the same straggle is portrayed in the Buppliven ? 
On examining the passages cited above from the latter play, 
we find that the Danaids maintained the principle of Exogamy 
aa stoutly as the Eumenides themselves. Yet they hold the 
doctrine of male succession aa strongly as Apollo in the 
Eumenides. Thus they maintain the doctrine of Exogamy 
combined with male kinship. But, although in the fore-part 
of the play they protest that they do not want to wed their 
cousins because such unions are unholy, yet later on, when 
they are cress-examined by king Pelesgus, they abandon the 
argument based on incest, and confine themselves to their 
right to many other than their cousins, who simply want to 
acquire their property. And to this the king makes the reply 
already quoted—-that by such marriages families wax strong. 
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Cam we now offer a consistent explanation 0± the plot 
of the Supplier ? The transition from reckoning by male to 
reckoning by female kinship had been going on at Athene, 
Old-fashioned people may have been horrified at tho innovation, 
whilst others were in favour of it, provided the change over 
was made complete, by the enforcement of the principle of 
marrying outside the geno.t, which had gone hand in hand with 
female kinship. In other words, the position taken np by the 
Danaids, that male kinship is the proper rule, hut that a 
woman must not marry into her fathers kindred, represents the 
view of conservative Athenians, and above ad the view taken 
by the Athenian women, who, like the Danaids, resented 
strongly being made into a mere appendage to the family 
estate, and transferred with it, whether they liked it or not, to 
their next of kin. But the logic ef king Pelaagus—that by such 
marriages families grow mighty—was irresistible. The last 
protest of the women was in vain, and by the end of the century 
the doctrine that the heiress became the property of the next 
of kin was the established law of Athens. The Suppliers gives 
ns a glimpse of the final stage in the gradual removal from the 
women of ail the power which they had once possessed in the 
early age of the city 

The Old Testament furnishes an admirable illustration not 
only of the change over from succession through females to 
that through males, but also of the position taken up by the 
daughters of Danaus in refusing to marry their father^ brother's 
aona, and also ef the principle laid down in the Gortyn laws 
whereby the heiress might marry whom she pleased, provided 
he w&9 a member of her own genos* The chief fathers of the 
families of the children of Gilead of the tribe of H&nasseh. 
fc spake before Moses and before the princes, the chief fathers of 
the children of Israel. Jl Their complaint was that Moses " was 
commanded by the Lord to give the inheritance of Zelophebad 
our brother unto his daughters. And if they be married to any 
of the sons of the other tribes of the children of Israel, then 
shall their inheritance be taken from the inheritance of our 
fathers, and shall he put to the inheritance of the tribe where- 
unto they are received : so shall it be taken from the lot of our 
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inheritance.And Hoses commanded the children of Israel 

according to the word of the Lord, saying. The tribe of the 
sons of Joseph hath said well. This h the thing which the 
Lord doth command concerning the daughters of Zelophehad, 
eaying, Let them marry to whom they think best; only to the 
family of the tribe of their father shall they marry. So shall 
not the inheritance of the children of Israel remove from tribe 
to tribe ri.+And every daughter that possessefch an inheritance io 
any tribe of the children of Israel, shall be wife unto one of the 
family of the tribe of her father, that the children of Israel may 
enjoy every man the inheritance of his fathers.,..Even as the 
Lord commanded Moses, ao did the daughters of ZelDphehad," 
for they “were married unto their father’s brothers’ sons 1 11 . 1 ’ 
Thus we find them doing what we are told was a great innova¬ 
tion, marrying their first cousins, the very course to which the 
daughters of Danaua were constrained sorely against their will. 
The contrast between the position of women of the upper 
classes at Athens in the fifth century B.C, and that: which they 
occupy in the iTifld! and Odyssey rs one of the most hackneyed 
commonplaces of scholars, for, whilst the latter associate aa 
freely with the other sex a.s do English ladies of the present 
day, the Athenian women of the age of Pericles were kept 
in a seclusion resembling the harem system of the modem 
Oriental world. The learned have satisfied themselves with 
a vague supposition that the Homeric poems give a picture 
of what Attic society must have been in earlier days, But we 
have now traced the history of the social position of women at 
Athena from the legendary period, and at no epoch have we met 
any phase that at all resembles the noble conception of domestic 
life kid before us in the Homeric poems. For it is certainly 
not to be recognized in the early Attic days, when the girls 
enjoyed a licence exactly the same as that of the unmarried 
Thracian women of the time of Herodotus, and that allowed to 
their unmarried girls by the Maoris, Dyaks, Nagas, and many 

1 Nuuitreia aiavi, 1—ID. It may h&vis been duo t* anth a re min iisCHn.ee of 

nuftrittnur amjeession that Job gave fcis three daughters by hia last marriage 

11 inheritance amongst theiT brethren, 5 ’ ie,, tip seran sane by Liu test marriage 
(Job alii, 15}. 
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other tribes of modem barbarians. On the other band it is just 
els far removed from the harem-like seclusion of the later period 
when the stronger aex had gradually deprived the weaker of 
their personal freedom and their rights of property. 

Of course it may be said by those who, like Prof. G„ G. Murray, 
believe that the Homeric poems were expurgated in Ionia in 
the sixth century before Christ, that the Iliad and Odyssey 
reflect the life of the highly civilized Greeks of Miletus and 
Ephesus. But to this there is a fatal objection. There is 
irrefragable evidence that, so far from the Ionian women 
associating with their husbands like the Achcan ladies in the 
Epics, they did not even sit at meals with tlieir lords, but were 
kept in a retirement as strict as that of the Hindu zenana. The 
testimony of Herodotus 1 is explicit on this point. He states 
that the Athenians who settled in Ionia 7 and rc who reckoned 
themselves the purest Tones of all, brought no wives with them 
to the new country, but married Carian girls, whose fathers 
they had slain. Hence these women made a law, which they 
bound themselves by an oath to observe, and which they 
banded down to their daughter's after them, that none should 
ever sit at, meat with her husband or call him by his name, 
because the invaders slew their fathers, their husbands, and 
their sons, and then forced them to become their wives. It 
was at Miletus that these things took place.” Thus the Epics 
reflect neither the life of the Athenians nor yet that of their 
kinsmen on. the other side of the Aegean, 

This difficulty is at once removed if we accept the tradition 
of the Greeks themselves that the Acheans of Homer were not 
natives of Greece or any part of the Aegean basin, but had a 
few generations earlier than the time represented in the poems 
come down from northern lands beyond the Alps and the 
Hereynian forest in all ages the only cradle of tall, fair-haired 
men and women under the sun. There dwelt those Celtic or 
Tea tonic tribes the virtue of whose women roused not 
merely the admiration of the philosophic historian but that of 
the libertine Roman Dictator. The Sagas of the north have 
preserved for us many a picture like those left ns in the 

1 i, 146. 
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Odyssey, in which the good wife welcomes her husband's guests 
and with a noble dignity and gracious speech dispenses the 
simple hospitalities in her hull. Thus, as Helen sat in the 
hall of the great palace at Sparta, the foundations of which 
have lately been brought to light by Mr E. M, Dawkins, so in 
the Lay of Beatuulf 1 Wealhthcow, Hrothgar's queen, "mindful of 
ceremonies, greeted in her golden array the men in Hall. Then 
the noble lady handed first the beaker to tire chieftain of the 
East Danes, wished him blithe at the feast and dear to his. 
Leeds....Next the Helming princess went the round to elder 
and to younger in every part, handed to each the jewelled cup 
till tame the time when she, the diademed queen, with dignity 
befitting, brought the mead-cup nigh to Beowulf She greeted 
the Leed of the Goths, she thanked the gods with wise choice 
of words, for that her desire was come to pass, that she might 
put trust in some warrior for remedy of woes...,Then spake 
Beowulf: I pledged myself when I mounted and sat on the 
sea-boat, that I once and for all would work out the will of 
your Leeds, or fall in the death-struggle, in the grip of the fiend 
{Grendel), I am bound as an eorl to fulfil the emprize, or in 
this mead-hall to meet my death-day. To the lady his words 
were well-1 iking, the proud speech of the Goth ; she walked in 
her golden array, the highborn queen of the nation, and sat 
down in her place nigh her lord.” 

The Dorians. 

But it may be argued that, although the Homeric picture 
does net mirror the life of the aboriginal rate of Greece, never¬ 
theless it tnay very well reflect that of the Dorians, who had 
some time in the Iron. Age descended from their home in the 
heart of the mountains between Thessaly and Boeotia and be¬ 
come the masters of Laconia and ArgoJla. 

In the first volume of this work it was argued that the 
lower part of the Balkan peninsula, which we now know as 
Greece, was inhabited from the Neolithic period by the same 
melanochroLis race which still forms the largest clement in its 
population, and that these people were the authors of the great 
1 614 aqq *; cf. 1932 ajg. f where Hjgul pliys a Site social part. 
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civilization of the Bronze Age; it was further urged that this 
race never 3 poke any other than an Indo-European tongue* and 
that it is their language which we find in the various dialects 
of both ancient and modern Greece; it was also argued that 
& body of tall, fair-haried invaders had descended into Greece 
from the Danubian and Alpine regions and beyond, somewhere 
about 1500 B.G.j and that these people, known to us as Acheans, 
or Hellenes, were part of the great fair-haired race of upper 
Europe termed by the ancients Keltoij and now commonly 
described as Teutonic. This people "brought with them the 
use of iron, they burned their dead instead of burying them 
as did the aborigines* they had garments of a different kind* 
which they fastened with brooches, they had round shields 
with bosses, and brought with them a peculiar form of ornament 
commonly termed Geometric or Dipylon. 

The writer has also pointed out (pp. 12 sgg.) that they 
differed essentially in their social institutions and religion from 
the Pelasgians whom they conquered. From what we have just 
seen, there can be no doubt that the ancient race traced 
descent through females, as was certainly the case at Athene* 
in Arcadia* and in Argolis. On the other band we have seen 
that the Homeric Acheans were strictly monandrous, whilst 
the wives of the Acheans expected a similar constancy on 
the part of their husbands, as is proved by the story of the 
jealousy of the mother of Phoenix and the part played by that 
hero in espousing his mother's cause against his father (p. 14), 
It was likewise shewn (vol. i, pp. 351—2) that all the Illyrio- 
Thracian tribes of the upper Balkan belonged to the same 
mefanoebrous race as that of Greece, and that they had. spoken 
always an Indo-European language. But* as we have pointed 
out, those tribes had been conquered in many instances by 
Keltgi from the Alpine regions, or else driven out completely. 
Thus the Getae and the Trausi were certainly not ethnological]y 
Thracians, though so termed geographically, for they were the 
“red Thracians” and Herodotus is our warrant that they 
differed essentially in all their customs from the indigenous 
Thracians whom they had mastered. Moreover* it appeared 
that the ruling families in most of the aboriginal Thracian 
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tribes were of this ether stuck, for they h&d gods different 
from those of their subjects, and in the ciise at least of the 
royal house of Macedon were bloud-camplexioned fp. 2&), 

Such then was the ethnical condition of the Balkar, 
peninsula at the down of history. The Admans remained 
masters of Thessaly until they were driven out or subdued 
by the Thessalians, an Illyrian tribe, who crossed the Pindus 
according to the traditional chronology in 1124 b^Ch, whilst- the 
Acheans continued dominant in Atgolis and Laconia until the 
Dorian invasion some twenty years later, In 1104 B.d 

Until the appearance of the first volume of this work it was 
universally held that the Dorians had introduced into Greece 
the new form of ornament known as the Geometric or Dipylon 
to which I have just alluded But I was able to show that it 
had already a grip upon Peloponnesus before the Dorians had 
ever planted foot thereon, white it was especially dominant at 
Olympia^ where that people had at no time a settlement. It 
was generally assumed by reviewers of my former volume as 
well as by others that the Dorians were but another wave of 
the same Celtic stock as the Acheans, and they took for granted 
that such also was my view. lor example. Prof. G, G- Murray T , 

1 Tha Bias of the Greek .Epic (Soded. 1311, Jjjj. 61-2, eligibly modified from 
l$t fri. p. 46). I CJOinot accept TrpfesBQr Murray's derivation ol Dorian 
fKrai fifyor, hmid- He rin&ginea that at the A wliioh Eflrved aa the sign on the 
Spartan ahiddE is not Iiltelj to have been originally a letter of the alphabet; 
perhaps it Wft3 ft pasture of a hand in profile pointing downwards with this 
thumb utifikiuff out/ 3 Ha “suBpeOtB that the DoriftiiH were the 'Tribe of the 
Hand.'" 1 But Prof. Murray must not only ftlflO invent pictOgrapdlB to explain 
the tA and the £ on the shields of the MeasenianH and the Sieyoniftue, but be 
will lihcwige have to find plotograplaic originals Jar letters OH the rerarBS of the 
arehftto coins of BofiOtia—the earliest inscriptions OU OQinB on tha mainland 
of Greece. Thus in the centre of the 11 roUhsail 11 locus* on the ncm 
□f those pieeea (the obverie of which always bears ft Boeotian abidd), the 
insnoa of Tbebea, Tsnagra, Acraephium, HaL]srtu& l Coronea, etc- reBpsctiyely bE&r 
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who has adopted my theory of the Achean invasion, from the 
north, not only makes the Pelaagians come from the same 
region, hut adds: ‘‘most of all we hear of the great migration 
of the Dorians gome where about 1000 B i C..„.We can hazard a 
few general statements about these immigrants. They were of 
Aryan speech; and the Greek that we know is really their 
language. They seem to have been, to a preponderant extent, 
tall and fair, warlike, uncivilised. Authorities differ about the 
shape of their heads. They worshipped a patriarchal god 
whose name was Zeue, They used, in the later streams of 
invasion at any rate, iron weapons, and round metal shields, 
and fastened their cloaks with f fibulae' or safety-pins,” But 
a consideration of the farts above enumerated combined with 
an examination of the social and other characteristics of the 
Dorians had long before led me to the conclusion that so far 
from the Dorians being Keltoi they were really an Illyrio- 
Thi'acian tribe 1 . These views, already given elsewhere 2 , arc 
here presented in a more elaborate form. 

0, 9, T, A He mast &lso account Jar the A feued regularly on the 

re*GXS0 of bll£ Coins of Argos. Moreover Eili pav class nob neCCBEarily mesa “ the 
M»iJ ifitb the thumb sticking out." li ift- used in Homer and Hesiod nt a 
measured fiag&re, Jia-mL The hand with ihe thumb sticking out to also sited 
bib a measure, the =aapftn of 10 fingers. Of. my article MBN9TJRA, in 
Scuith'a &fct. of Again, as tha Dorians had at leant three aud almost 

certainly four tribes (nee fttfi-a, jO- 139} there ig no reason why all the tribea 
should hava had but a single hedge, There ia no reason why they should net 
have adopted a A at a late period. oompaTacivety, when their forrea aonsisting 
of Spartistea, Perioesi and Helotf? were eoilleetively called Mr 

A. J. B, Wane [IL&.A. xv, p. IST), whan treating of the devious Cn. Lho ehiBkjg 
of lead flgurineo of warrlora found at Sparta, thinha it 11 remarkable that on none 
do we find the blazon A which Eupolls sayB the Ejcwed&inmnianah&ve on their 
shields. 3 ' But probably the A was inaidfi thB shield (of. ths initials of Thebes 
and ptliEr cities on the rev. of the archaic coins of Eoeotia, which are never 
on the Ehield'3 ii'anti, That true blazone were placed inside the shield is proved 
by a well-known eilvar coin o£ Loerla, where a bird is seen on the inside of tho 
shield of A;ai OUsub, 

1 It is bat fair to Prof, Murray to aay tb&t in the Eacond edition of his booh 
(rfte Rt'ae a/ the Greek Epic, p. 61 footnote) be writes; “Prof. Ridgeway has 
argued very iorcihly that the Dorians were not Northmen, bat dsrk-Thsisgi&Tis or 
Illyrians, with me triarnhal and ' PeLatgLan 1 habits," 

3 A ntfiVOpoluffietil Etsayi preedited *0 Ptoj. E. B. Tylor {Oxford, lt?07), 
pp. £95 ttitj. 
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It has constantly been. asserted that the social life of 
primitive Greece can still be seen clearly surviving at Sparta 
in classical times in the simple and frugal lives of her citisene, 
in the absence there of gold and silver and all other appur¬ 
tenances of luxury, and in the great- freedom and influence 
allowed to women, We must therefore examine the historical 
and legendary evidence bearing oil the relations of the sexes 
among the Dorian aristocracy of Laconia, Fortunately both 
Xenophon and Polybius have left us statements, about the 
meaning of which there can he no doubt. According to the 
former conjugal fidelity was practically unknown at Sparta: 
this he ascribed to the legislative enactments of Lyeurgus, who 
directed all his attention to producing and roaring a vigorous 
brood of citizens. The lawgiver is represented us regulating 
the age of marriage for the sexes, and as he saw that when 
old men had young wives they exercised especial surveillance 
aver them, he ordained on the contrary that an old man should 
bring in some man preeminent fox physique and courage, and 
should get- him to procreate children, for him. Again, if a man 
did not care to cohabit with his wife, but should desire a child, 
he ordained that in case his eye had lighted on a fine woman 
who had borne fine children, he was to get her husband's 
permission and have children by her. He adds that the 
women are ready to be mistresses of two houses and the 
men to give a share in their children to their brothers, who 
participate in the family and power, but do not make any 
claim to the property 1 ."" The obscure sentence paraphrased 
above by the words "give a share in their children to their 
brothers" is rendered perfectly lucid by Polybius 1 >, who states 
that it was customary with the Lacedaemonians for three or 
four men, or sometimes more, if they were brothers, to have 

1 SttfL. Rap- La£. I. 9: b£l re yip yvnuictt Strrabt otno ur ^Wmi rtar^etu, of 
t< fodpet rail r&ifl tH iaQ yirvUt vat rfa flwa/Ami 

KGivuvavvi, T&f fid* iwwn« Irra:. 

* jfoi, Scrtytomm Vciem Nov* CoUetiio, t Faiicanii w&icttm edita, tom, 
n, p, 504: tdv y&p ™,<s Aa^cu^i'toit ™2 r&rpuv k*1 m^ifW rptU 

rV ■ytffflSfft rifl! rimpiu, its! r\tlwt &$e\£0i>s $rro.f, nni tq$tw 

ft'flL rami - rfni yevvivav-ro. u-.hJ.5olc frJ&T0M yiWttl TVl tOv ^CXwr, snlif' 

jea! (Foljbii Excerpt* a. Lib. in, frtgm. vi.) 
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one wife, and to have children in common, and it was esteemed 
right for a man, in case he had begotten a sufficient number 
of sens, to hand over his wife to one of his friends. 

The specific statements of Xenophon and Polybius ate 
corroborated fully by the famous passage in which Aristotle 1 
criticizes the Spartan constitution: “Again, the licence of the 
women at Lacedaemon is equally fatal to the spirit of the 
polity and to the happiness of the State, For as husband and 
wife arc constituent elements of a household, it is evidently 
right to regard a State also as divided nearly equally into the 
male and female population ; and accordingly in any polity 
where the condition of the women is unsatisfactory, one half of 
the state must be regarded as destitute of legislative regula¬ 
tions. And this is actually the case at Lacedaemon, For the 
legislator in his desire to impart a character of hardness to the 
State as a whole, although true to his principle as regards the 
men, has been guilty of serious oversights in his treatment of 
the women, as their life is one of unrestrained and indis¬ 
criminate licence and luxury. A necessary result then in a 
polity so constituted is the worship of wealth, especially if the 
citizens are under the thumb of the women, as is generally the 
case with military and warlike races, if we except the Celts and 
any others who have openly attached themselves to men. It 
was in fact with good reason, as it appears, that the author of 
the myth made Ares the paramour of Aphrodite; for experience 
shows that military nations are all strongly inclined to the 
passion of love. Accordingly the influence of women prevailed 
at Lacedaemon; and while the Lacedaemonian empire lasted, a 
great deal of business passed through their hands. But what 
difference does it make whether women actually hold office, or 
the officers of State are ruled by the women ? The result is in 
either case the same. And whereas bravery is of no use in 
any ot the routine duties of life, but at the best is useful only 
in the conduct of war, the Lacedaemonian women were the 
greatest nuisance even in military matters, as they proved at 
the time of the Theban invasion., when not only were they 
wholly useless like the women in other states, but they were 
1 m ji. fl, s (to, WelhtraL 
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the cause of more confusion than the enemy” Not only then 
have we irrefragable evidence of general polyandry, but also of 
th@ more limited or Tibetan form, wherein several brothers 
have the family property and one wife in common fp. 105> 
^or can it be urged that this phase of society had sprung 
up in Sparta at a comparatively recent date. For according to 
Aristotle Lycurgus "made an effort to reduce the women into 
conformity with the laws, but they resisted so stoutly that he 
abandoned the attempt. 1 ' This story is indeed at variance with 
the statement of Xenophon, who ascribes to Lysurges’ zeal for 
eugenics the great laxity of Spartan domestic life, but it is 
likely that Xenophon has ascribed to the legislator practices 
brought by the Dorian women from their original homes. Both 
stories however assume that polyandry had existed at Sparta 
from & very early stage in her history* With such testimony 
for the post-nuptial frority before us, we may accept as true the 
charge of pre-nuptial unchastity preferred against the Spartan 
girls by Euripides through the mouth of Fdeus 1 , For there 
seems no doubt that they not only took part in the athletic 
exercises almost naked along with the you the, but that on 
certain festivals they danced and sang in a state of nudity when 
the young men were looking onl 

McLennan 3 cited that story which represents Lycurgus as 
declining, on purpose to set an example to his countrymen, to 
marry hia brother’s widow, and cut out from the succession Ins 
brother's son, as indicating the transition from female to male 
succession in the royal Dorian bouse. Though this story 

^ A ndrm 6&£ x ; 

fliS' ty el ^niJAidtri res 
tji&tppw ^wiro SirapniTiUup sfipn, 
at tur p-iftfUFUEr rfr i CT7 1 UD}iTH[ 

fnfpdU nai ir^rAoir ii^L.a&'Djr 
Sp&fiaut TtlhaisTplS T- S^K dM(UTX£7pfcr 

kwuAf £x owrt ' 

This diatribe Against Baxuftl laxity is very appropriate in tb$ month of 
PelBiia, t±LE AdteaU* iwllO was pr^verLiai ip dssHicai eIoieb for hia marsl 
purity; boo At. ±\%Ii£f, 106S 1 tqt}, &dU icfiaA ad toe* 

5 Pint, Lyc. I*, 
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cannot be regarded as proving MoLennanh contention, yet we 
have no difficulty in finding ail undoubted case of female 
descent! in another great Dorian family. For it is not only 
in Sparta that there are traces of polyandry and female 
kinship having once eiiisted among the Dorians. Corinth 
likewise supplies some evidence of importance. In that city 
kings had been superseded in course of time hy annual 
magistrates named Pryfcmetf. These were chosen from the clan 
of the Bacchiudae, of whom we have already spoken (p. 91), 
“who intermarried only among themselves, and held the manage¬ 
ment of affairs. Now it happened that Amphion, one of these, 
had a daughter named Lahda, who was lame, and whom there¬ 
fore none of the Bacehiadae would consent to marry; so she 
was taken to wife hy Action, son of Eoheorates, a man oi the 
township of Petra, who was, however, hy descent of the race of 
the Lapithae, and of tho house of Caeneus-, Labda being 
childless. Action went to Delphi, and was told by the Pythian 
priestess that 

is Lftbda shall sckju ha a mother—her offspring a rock that will one day 
Fall on the kingly taco, and right the city of Corinth,’' 

"When the child was born, the Bacehiadae sent ten of their 
number to destroy him, but his mother hid him in a chest 
whence he obtained the name of Cypselm 
Unless the succession of the Bacehiadae had been through 
women, there would have been no reason for their careful 
endogamy. On the contrary, they would have been able to 
strengthen their power by giving them daughters in marriage to 
leading men among the other citizens. 

Again, at Argos and Epidaurus in addition to the three old 
Dorian tribes—HyJleis, Dymanes, and Patnphyli—there was a 
fourth named Hyrnathia 1 , which may perhaps have been named 
after Hymetho, the daughter of Temenus, who was married to 
Deiphontes. '* Temenus.,,openly employed Deiphontes as his 
general in the battles instead of bis own sons and lie took bis 
advioo in everything ; and, as he had previously made him 
skis eon-in-law, and loved his daughter Hyrnetho best of all his 

1 Herod, t, (ItAwliilitin). 
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childrcjn, he was sttepected of trying to divert the kingdom to 
her and Deiphontcs. Therefore his sons plotted against him,, 
and Oisus, the eldest of them, mounted the throne V 1 This 
story gives ns an example of succession passing through the 
daughter (who is really the heiress) to a valiant warrior who by 
virtue of being her husband obtains the kingdom (of p, 107), 

Another legend indicates that the feeling of the nation was 
in favour of the daughter Hyrnetho and her husband^ for we 
are told by Pnusanias 1 that Deiphontcs and the Argives took 
possession of Epidaurus: "The Latter had separated from the 
rest of the Argives after the death of Tomenus, because 
Deiphontes and llyrnetho hated the sons of Temenus, and 
the army was more attached to them than to Ciaus and his 
brothers” Thus we have not only a Dorian tribe apparently 
named after a woman, as we saw amongst the Illyrians (p, 60), 
hut in both Argolis and Laconia there is no lack of evidence 
that the Dorians at the time of their conquest had still the 
rule of female kinship 

The foot so much commented on by both ancient and 
modern writers, that two-fifehs of the land in Laconia was in 
the hands of women, was probably due to the ancient custom 
of female succession, and to an hereditary readiness on the part 
of the Dorians to leave their lands to their daughters, even 
at a time when descent was now reckoned through males. 

In face of this evidence it cannot any longer be maintained 
that the Homeric picture of society reflects the social life of 
the Dorians at any period of their history The facts demon* 
strata that the Dorian invader of Peloponnesus was no leas 
polvandrous than the aboriginal Pelasgian population of that 
area.. Nor is this otherwise, than might have been expected. 
According to Herodotus* the Dorians "had been exceedingly 
migratory; fox during the reign of Deucalion, Phthiotis was 
the country in which the Hellenes dwelt, but under Dorua, the 
son of He lien, they moved to the tract at the base of Ossa and 
Olympus which is called Histiaeotis; forced to retire from that 
region by the Cadmeane, they settled under the name of 
Macedni in the chain of Endm Hence they once more re- 
1 Fata*, n- If, l 4 n> 2&, 3. * i. 56. 
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moved and came to Dry opts; and from Dry op is in this way 
they entered the Peloponnesus and became known as Dorians/' 
In another passage 1 Herodotus, speaks? of the Lacedaemonians, 
Corinthians, Sicyonians, Epidaurians, Troezenians, and the 
Hermionians, as Dorians and Macedia except those from 
JTermionej and as having emigrated last from Erincus, Pindus, 
and Dry ojm f< The Hermionians were Dryopians whom Heracles 
and the Malians drove out of the land now called Doris/' 

As Herodotus identifies the Dorians with the Hellenes, he 
naturally supposes that their oldest home was in Phthiotis, but 
this does not gain any support from Homer, for the Dorians do 
not form any part of the Achean host, and in the only passage 
where we hear of the Dorian name they are mentioned not as 
Inhabitants of either Peloponnesus or northern Greece, but 
as settlers in Crete, who, according to Andron and Diodorus, 
had come thither not from, Peloponnesus, but from Histiaeotis, 
the first district which Herodotus positively states to have 
been their home, for he only assumes that they must have 
dwelt in Phthiotis because ho assumes they were Hellenes. 
But we have already had many examples of the desire of 
the conquered to ally themselves to the master race by bonds 
of kinship. The Corinthians had excited much derision "by 
asserting that their ancestor Corinthus was the son of the 
Hellenic Zeus, So too one legend made Pelasgus, Phthius and 
Admens all brothers, whilst one version of the story of Xtithus 
made him the father of Achacus and Ion, bonds of relationship 
being thus provided in each case between the aborigines and 
their masters. It is therefore probable that; the early Dorians 
wore not Acheans who had entered Thessaly from the west, 
but rather one of the aboriginal tribes whom the Acheans had 
found there on their coming, and who were related to the 
melanoehroua Illyrian and Thracian tribes and also to the 
Pelasgiang of upper Greece and the Peloponnesus, who had 
under favourable conditions developed a culture far in advance 
of their kindred tribes of the upper Balkan. 

How whilst the Dorians are sharply divided by polyandry 
from the moimndrous Acheans of Homer, on the other hand 

1 Till. 4S. 
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they agree completely in this feature with the Illyrian,?- and 
melanochrous Thracians, who, although in the fifth century H.C. 
they had reached that stage when men begin to assert their 
sole right to the women whom they have purchased from their 
parents* nevertheless still permitted the utmost licence to 
their unmarried girls (p, SS), 

Attachments between males. At this point I am 
compelled to make some brief remarks on a moat unsavoury 
theme, the chief plague-spot of Greek society in every part of 
Hellas in the classical period. From the time of the elegiac 
and lyric poets it is but too familiar in the Greek writers. 
Theognis, Solon, and Socrates all approved of the romantic 
attachment felt by men for beautiful boys, whilst in the case 
of many no less famous, such as Parmenides, Sophocles* Ep&mi- 
nondas, and Alexander, this passion was unfortunately not 
restricted to romantic sentiment. Though it is possible that 
there were those in the various Greek communities who looked 
with abhorrence and disgust on both its phases, there can be 
no doubt that it was legalized in certain states, such as Thebes, 
Elis, Chalcis, and in various Cretan cities* such as Gortyo, 
though in some of these oases at least the lawgiver had once 
dealt sternly with it. At Athens it was condoned or viewed 
with tolerance by the most intellectual circles* as is cleat from 
the Sympo&um of Plato, and a well-known oration of Lysias, 
whilst it was notorious to all that such an abominable, relation 
had existed between Harmodius and Aristogeiton, who had 
delivered Athens from the tyrant Hipparchus and whose praises 
were a never-failing theme of song, 

Nor was Sparta with all her rigid discipline and supervision 
of youth free from such unwholesome connections, for such they 
must have been* even though they but seldom overstepped the 
bounds of a romantic admiration... It cannot bo alleged that 
this malpractice was but of recent growth at Sparta* for not 
only had the Dorians special terms for the lover and the object 
of affection* the former being termed elajs-i^Xus, the latter 
but this passion for boys was also a marked feature of 
the Thessalians, who were, a? we have seen, admittedly Illyrians, 
and we shall aeon find that this people used the same word as. 
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the Spartans for the object of admiration. We may even go 
further and point out that amongst the Albanians, the heat 
representatives of the ancient Illyrians, a similar institution is 
in vogue at this hour though the best authorities declare that 
no evil consequences ever ensue. It is alleged that such attach¬ 
ments led to self-devotion and bravery in war, and it is commonly 
held that the Sacred Band of Thebes owed much of its success 
to these strange and unhealthy connections. Now, if we turn 
to the Homeric poems, they are found to be as pure and un- 
tainted with the sin of Sodom or any sentiment tending to it, 
as are the Icelandic Sages, and the Nibelnng Lied. What a 
contrast is there between these doubtful relations at Sparta 
and the noble friendship from early boyhood, growing with their 
growth, between Achilles and Patroclus. Here then is another 
sharply dividing line between the social institutions of the 
Homeric Acheaus and the Dorians. But of course it may be 
said by those who, like Prof. G. G. Murray, think that these 
poems as we have them reflect the life of Ionia in the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ that they were f ‘purged ” from 
nil that could offend by the countrymen of Thales, Heraclitus 
and Anaximenes. But this is to idealize the Ionian Greeks in 
a fashion unwarranted by the stem facts of history. Herodotus 1 * 3 
himself tella us that the Persians, the deadly enemies of the 
Asiatic Greeks, knew naught of unnatural crime until they had 
learned it from the Hellenes. That the Hellenea who were 
their instructors in vice were those of Ionia, there cannot be a 
shadow of a doubt. Bat of the theory of ''expurgation' we 
shall treat at length further on 1 . 

Physical characteristics. The Acheans of Homer were 
large men with fair hair. But it is almost beyond doubt that 
the Dorians were neither remarkably tali nor xantbochrouR^ 
For if such had been the case, as it was with the Thebans, 
both these points would certainly have been remarked in some 

1 L IDS. 

1 [Tine sut]Kt ie not tssibud in t!ai& volome.] 

3 This view fjctfl some support from the archaic terTae-ottna found at the 
Orthia elirine, of which one ncunplMoly painted eSflrUSple haa the face, neck and 
girdle white, the hair black and th it dresa purple (JJ.5-.4- nr. p. 5B, Fig. 4p). 
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of the various passages in classical authors which refer to the 
SpaTtans, especially in view of the frequent] reference to 
Spartan women and their national costume. Yet we have 
a full account of the physical features of the Thebans in the 
Pseudo-Dicaeai'chus {vol L p. 629). The Theban women* lie 
writes, "are the tallest, prettiest, and most graceful in all 
Greece, Their faces are muffled up so that only the eyes are 
seen. All of them dress in white and wear low purple shoes 
laced so as to show their bare feet. Their yellow dfarntfov) hair is 
tied up in a knot on the top of the head." From this description 
we may iufd that the fair- hair and great stature of that people 
were quite exceptional in Greece, a statement he would hardly 
have made, had the same features characterized the Spartans. 
There a ro several passages in the most familiar authors, 
which if the Spartans were blond-complexioned, offer every 
opportunity for reference to such a peculiarity. For example, 
when in the Lygistrqto. of Aristophanes, Lampito, the Laconian 
lady delegate to the Peace Conference, arrives at Athens, 
though Lysistrala is much struck with her appearance and 
robust physique, and makes some very minute observations 
on her personal appearance 1 * there is not the slightest reference 
to the colour of her hair. Now, as at that time it was the 
fashion for Athenian ladies to dye their hair yellow 
as we know also from the Lys-istrata a itself, and to wear Oimbrio 
garments* doubtless through a desire to look like the splendid 
Celtic women of the Danube region, Lysistrata would certainly 
have alluded to the fashionable colour of Lampito’s hair* bad 
she been blond. 

3 T& s£ff. ‘ ATE. ofcr t^i SB^Xat, “j'Xvtfuririj-, <ruu 0afrersCi. 

iJf 3 s Of Si $ ri> awfi&r gga. 

raBpitv Syx oiS ’ AAM- finAi "V s aii fbJ ri 0116' 
■yuytpdff Jo^ku 7ip unE imtI rryir 
ATS. 4 i» Sty whor rn Xfifyp* rxr TirOk#, 

AIM. $TT€p leptifo rod ft’ Lirc^afep-c, 

1 a qq. " r tI 3 f -ytinuridf fooSvijiop ipyvurvtoTtr 

7} \af, arp&p, aE i£a»9utfiipw t 

iru! VLifif&epiK' ApStfraS ls jfgJ ; 

4ftis the eoaamon reading. 
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There are also several passages where reference is made to 
the Spartan custom of wearing their hair long, and dressing it 
with peculiar care before battle. Thus on the eve of Thermo¬ 
pylae the Persian scout saw "some of the Spartans engaged in 
gymnastic exercises, others combing their hair 1 /' Herodotus 
with his love of minute detail would probably have added a 
distinctive epithet, had the colour of their hair been different 
from that of the ordinary Greek, 

Fashion of wearing the hair. It will be naturally said 
that the passage from Herodotus just cited proves that the 
Spartans wore their hair long just as did the “ long-haired f ’ 
(feaprj jto/idwFTes) Acheans of Homer, and that accordingly in 
this respect they closely resemble the latter people. But it 
must not be supposed that because the Spartans in the fifth 
century E.c. wore their hair long, as did the Homeric Acheans, 
they are thereby to bo identified as belonging to the same 
ethnic group, for Herodotus* expressly states that the Spartans 
had only adopted the practice of wearing their hair long after 
their overthrew of the Argives in the struggle for Thyrea 
(546 B.a), having up to that time cut their hair. 

But whilst the Celts of the Danubian and Alpine regions 
wore their fair hair unshorn, as did the fair-haired Acheans^ on 
the other hand we found that the Illyrio-Thracian tribes of the 
Balkan cut their hair, though the style of cropping varied in 
different areas (voL L p. 344), and waa taken as a test of 
nationality. It is a striking proof of the persistence of ancient 
customs in the Balkan that at the present day amongst the 
Albanians, who must be considered in the main as the de¬ 
scendants of the ancient Illyrians, the hair is universally 
cropped, whilst the nature of the tonsure*varies from tribe to 
tribe. Our best living authority on the Albanians, Miss M, E. 
Durhamthus describes a feast at Skreli attended by the 
members of several tribes: fi Early Sunday morning the guests 

L Herod, vn. UCS, cf. Plaiardt, JLycurg. 2S. 

- I r 03; AiiJteSffip.if'eOc 3e ?4 Ivavria TttiTCor tq q{> yhp KZP'WlVTfS Epi> 

rttfroL- KOft&y. 

1 Kigh aifcaiiift (1909), pp. 49—50, sTEenchti of ihc vkrifitiE head tufta. 
C£. p, 23, The tuft la called pathia. 
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poured down the zig-zag in a living cataract on the one aide* 
and flocked from the valleys on the other—from Hoti, from 
Kastr&ti and Boga, all in their "best—men firat, their women 
following.,..All had shaven heads,, the un&haven patch varying 
in shape and position, To study head tufts one must go to 
church festivals. Only then are a number seen uncovered. 
...The women too are shaven all round the temples and their 
faces look extraordinarily large and blank. Some- arc algo shaven 



F to. It). Painted terrafl&ttu nj&et, with the m-ouetachc shaved ; 

QrcrJa Fauctuary, SpatEft. 

in a strip along the top of the forehead, but the shaven strip is 
often covered by a fringe brought down over it. This is all the 
hair that shows, and is darkened by dye or oiL” Thus then the 
Dorians agree in complexion and in cutting their hair with the 
Illyrian and Thraycian tribes who bordered on Thessaly, some of 
whose descendants carry on tbc practice to this very hour. 

Shaving the upper lip. The Spartans shaved their 
upper lip, as we know from Aristotle 1 , whilst Plutarch 3 tells 

1 Fragm, 435; KilptfQai r&y pt><rra rra jtb! wptor£%eiP td(f ra^nur- 

2 jJa sera ttwtfl. UW*d, 41 M rptfaw fifa-muM. reifletftfow twf vim*- 
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us that the ephors on coming into office enjoined on all men to 
shave the moustache and to obey the laws. These statements 
are confirmed by some of the terracottas found at Sparta. One 
of these (Fig. It)) 3 is decisive on the point* because it has both 
a beard and whiskers bub no moustache. Similar masks occur 
with the upper lip shaved, but as they have neither beard nor 
whisker's, they are not decisive 3 . A fragment, perhaps from a 
vase, with black paint on a white ground* shows a man with a 
clean-shaved upper lip and a beard, a feature which has also 
been noticed in the terracotta figurines from Torentutn, but 
does not seem to have been peculiar to Sparta or to Spartan 
colonies 3 . On the other hand* the Acheans seem never to 



Fid. 11. Tecrcwsntbfl Mashka. ehotfiJig (a) tattooing ancl (&) wrinkles. 


have shaved the upper lip, whilst from the earliest date at 
which the Celts from the Daxrabiftn region come within our 
ken* they are especially distinguished by wearing a moustache, 
as is well exemplified in the famous statue of the Dying GauL 
Tattooing. We saw (vol. L p. 846) that tattooing was 
practised by all the Illyrian and aboriginal Thracian tribes* and 
that Strabo makes it a criterion by which to distinguish them 
from their Celtic invaders from the north who were constantly 
pressing down on them. We need not therefore be surprised to 
find signs of tattooing at Sparta. Amongst the terracottas 
found at the Orthia shrine and described by Prof. Boganquet 4 , 


1 BJ&u !♦ m. PI x. 3 ifiici, Pi *n, s. 

3 Fief. E. ji. DaWkins* i&Sci. veL *v. p. 113 , FL vr, 21 and 30. Cf. <i- 1 ., 
lSSS, pp-194 xqq. 

* B.S,Ai YOixn. p. 342, Figs. 7 and B. 
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there are certain female masks -with markings "like cicatrices” 
which “probably represent tattooing (Fig, 11), such at may 
have survived amongst the Helots or been seen on the faces of 
imported slaves.' 1 There is certainly some evidence that the 
aborigines of Greece had this practice 1 3 , whilst tattooed Thracian 
women arc seen on Attic vases" Yet these tattooed masks 
may represent the practice amongst the Dorians themselves, 
I won Id suggest that we have another example in a terracotta 
fragment from the same shrine described by Mr Jerome Farrell 8 : 
"the body and head of an apparently nude woman in a sitting 
position without throne. One appliqu£ breast remains. The 
legs, if they ever existed, are lost; on the back are traces of a 
large herring bone pattern in black paint/’ 

Dress. In the previous volume (pp, £97-&) we saw that 
the men of the Bronse Age of Greece are represented on the 
monuments either as nude, as in the siege scene on a fragment 
of a silver vase, or more commonly as wearing a loin-cloth or a 
garment like a pair of bathing-drawers. The women of the 
same period wore a tight-fitting chiton, often cut low, and a 
petticoat relieved with tucks or flounces, both of those being 
confined at the waist by a girdle. Neither of these garments 
was secured with brooches, for such are neither seen on works 
of art, nor were any found in the graves of the Acropolis of 
Mycenae, although several of the interments in them were 
certainly those of women. On the other hand, the Achean 
warrior in Homer invariably wears a chiton, a cut and sewn 
linen garment, such as that which fitted Odysseus like an 
onion-peel. Over this he regularly wore a cloak 

$apo<;) fastened by a brooch (Tepov tj). The Achean lady wore 
a long peplos fastened by a series of brooches. But the lones, 
who were part of the ancient race, are described as wearing 
long chitons (eAffe^jrawf) both in the Iliad 4 * and in the Hymn 
to the Delian Apollo 8 . These long chitons were almost certainly 
the lineal descendants of the flowing garments worn by the 

1 TttHiirtM, 1896, p. 31. Of. p. 490 below. 

3 J. E. Harrison, Jo\ it. Bell, 1886, p, 14ft. 

3 B,S.A . vqI. nv. p. 54 j it. Jtihrathtflti 1301,, Vig- 27. 

< mi. 695* if 14?, 
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women of the Bronze Age. Although dresaes fastened with 
brooches had coma into fashion at Athens in the Dipylon 
period, yet it is unlikely that they ever ousted the long chitons, 
as the latter were certainly in regular use down to the fifth 
century, when, as we know from Thucydides 1 , there came a 
complete change in the national costume, and a garb some¬ 
what resembling the Doric had been adopted. 'The Spartan 
men from their twelfth year onwards wore winter and summer 
alike as their sole covering a triba^ a small cloak or mantle, 
similar to that which is characteristic of the tribes of the upper 
Balkan. 

The Spartan girls seem only to have worn a single garment 2 , 
a short chiton of wool, which when uu girded reached down to the 
calf of the leg. The married women seem to have occasionally 
worn the hAmabi&i also. This Doric chiton was a single piece 
of doth, left unsewn, but had its edges held together by pins 
on the left side of the wearer, thus frequently exposing the 
thigh, a circumstance which Jed Ibycus to apply the term 
{patvopTjplSe? to the Dorian women. The ionic chiton, on the 
other hand, was a sewn garment in the securing of which no 
pins or brooches w r ere employed. It was probably the lineal 
descend ant of the sewn chiton of the Myconean age. 

Brooches. Just as the evidence of Horner for the use of 
brooches by the Acheans has been amply confirmed by the 
contents of the ten great tumuli of the Early Iron Age at 
Halos*, in Achaia Phthiotis in the valley of the Spercheius,- - 
the home of Feleus and Achilles,—where fibulae of an early 
stage of the safety-pin type were discovered, but not a single 
' spectacle' brooch,—so the ancient evidence for the use of 
brooches by the Spartans has been emphatically confirmed by 
the excavations at the Orthia shrine*. Here Large numbers 
both of the safety-pin and ' spectacle f . families with their 
derivatives were found. But as the oldest (Geometric) stratum 
at the shrine dates only from the eighth century K,a, and as 

i r. G. 

1 Ti, 0 . Midler, T?J 5 J listary and AntiqUt Hiee oj the jDmra'e Jioce, w?l. tt, 
pp. 280 if. 

* S.B.A. vnl. xmr, pp. 8 sqq. 

* ibid., Tol. 3tn. p. 321; vol. on, ppv 78, 82, 112 tqq. 
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QQt only are brooches of the 'spectacle J type (which are entirely 
absent at Halos) here most abundant, but all the brooches 
belong to advanced classes, such as those with ivory or bone 
plaques, of their respective types, they can in no wise he claimed 
as evidence that the Homeric poems mirror the culture of the 
Spartans or other Dorians on the mere ground that the Homeric 
dress was fastened by brooches of some sort. As the whole 
question of the origin of both families of the brooeh and their 
chronological importance has been discussed at length both in 
voL i (pp. do3 93) and also in the Introduction 1 to the present 
volume, I need not here labour the matter further. 

Disposal of the Dead. I have elsewhere pointed out 
{vob I, pp. 490-1) that the Dorians did not burn, their dead, 
as did the Homerio Acbearns, but inhumed them, as was the 
practice of the indigenous Illyrians and Thracians. On the 
ofh er hand, th e Ce ita-I7mbriao tribes of central Europe and 
upper Italy generally cremated their dead as did the Acheans 
of Homer. Plutarch 4 states that Lycurgus made excellent 
arrangements for funerals, "In the first place, in order to kill 
superstition, he raised no objection to burying the dead in the 
city, and having their monuments near the temples, thus 
habituating the youths to such sights, that they might not be 
perturbed by or shrink from death, as though it defiled those 
who touch a corpse or pass athwart a grave. In the second 
place he forbade the burinl of any object along with the dead, 
hut their practice was to inter the body wrapped £u a purple 
cloak and olive leaves/’ Elsewhere the same authority says s 
that when an ordinary Spartan died in a foreign, laud, it was 
the custom to celebrate his funeral rites on the spot aud leave 
hie body behind, but the bodies of kings were brought home. 
This did not always take place at once, for it was not tall forty 
years after the battle that the bones of Leonidas were removed 
from Thermopylae to Sparta by Pauaamas*. This practice in 
the case of kings is confirmed by Xenophon 15 , who records that 

1 [This In troductioa was never writtEn,] 

! Lyp. 27, 5 40. * Pabs. llt. 14, 1, 

J Iteep 4 ioi. xr. 9: *E Si tpXv^ njraurL ripn.1 flmriXtt OSwrai, TjSr ^QtJlairrai, 
l,! AiHtttfyyw j'fyMn Art (trfy&rai/t £\\' &r ijpwui rati AfftrfGtonjwfwF 
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by the laws of Lycuvgus the kings of Sparta after death "were to 
be honoured not as men, hut as heroes. 

In the spring of 361 b.c, Agesilaus, the greatest of Spartan 
kings, set out for Egypt ou what was Med to be his last 
campaign. After displaying once again all his qualities as a 
leader of men, just as he was on the eve of returning home 
he diod, far from his native land. It was formerly the general 
belief* until the appearance of the first volume of this work, that 
the cremation of the dead had no religious significance, and 
therefore its general practice in Homer has no ethnical bearing. 
This view is still maintained by Prof W. Dorpfeld 1 , I had 
pointed out that not only were the Homeric poems in sharp 
contrast in this as welt as in many other respects to the method 
of disposing of the dead employed all through the Bronae Age 
of Greece, but also to the general practice of the Greeks of the 
classical period. But Prof Bbrpfeld holds that from first to 
last the practice was really the same and that the supposed 
change of custom found in Homer is only one of degree due to 
the peculiar condition of distant wars. The dead, he thinks, 
were always buried* in the Bronze Age, Homeric .and Classical 
times, but for hygienic reasons the bodies were either embalmed 
or scorched hefbre burial. The scorching might, in some cases, 
go as far as complete incineration, but this would only be the 
case when a man died abroad and his remains were to be 
brought home. Of a truth Aeschylus in a passage of surpassing 
pathos 2 refers to the return of the ashes of the heroes who fell 
before Troy, yet he gives not a hint that the bodies were 
burned to-render the home-bringing more easy: <L All remember 
right well those whom they sent forth, but instead of the men 
themselves nought but vases and ashes come back to each 
warrior's bouse. For Ares, gold-changer of bodies, he that 
holdeth the scales in the strife of the spear, keeps sending 
from Ilium dust that the fire has searched, duat that weighs on 
the hearts of the loved ones as they shed bitter tears, and he 
freigbteth the urns, that are easy of stowage, with the ashes— 
now all that is left of the heroes.' 3 .Now, if over the body of a 

1 Htiiangee Nicole (Geneva, 1905), pp- yo£fj. 

s Ag. 43$ . 
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warrior who bad died in the land of the stranger ought to have 
been consumed on the pyre, it was that of Agesilaus, There 
was oven a special Teason for resorting to cremation in his case. 
But the Spartiates who were with him did nothing of the kind, 
On the contrary, they took every possible step to preserve hie 
body intact, for they poured melted wax all over the corpse, 
since they ran short of honey for the purpose, and thus they 
brought him hack to Sparta, where with groat splendour and 
solemnity he was laid to rest with his Eurypontid fathers. This 
instance of itself is enough to disprove Dr Dbrpfeld’s theory. 
Ivor can it be said that it was only the Dorians of Sparta who 
practised inhumation. The Megariana interred their dead, hut 
they seem to have laid the body to face east, though according 
to Heraeus of Megara they buried the corpse to face the west, 
and moreover shared with Salamfs the custom of laying three 
or four in one grave. The double usage in orientation at 
Megara was probably due to a mixed aboriginal and Dorian 
population. As the dead lay towards the west in Attica, 
Salamis, in some cases at Megara, and in the majority of the 
interments in the Shaft Graves at Mycenae, it may be inferred 
that this was the characteristic orientation of the autoch“ 
ihououH race. The Sicyoniaus according to Pausanias 1 buried 
their dead " iu the ground/' but as this statement refers to a 
late period, it is likely that it applies to the original race, who 
had expelled their Dorian masters in the sEVEnth century R.c r 
Sir Arthur Evans 5 found at Cncasus in 1307 " about a mile 
to the north (of the Palace) on the way to the headland 
where a Royal tomb had already been excavated, a series of 
c Cyclopean ? blocks/' which proved to have been removed 
from their original context. Immediately below them there 
were two beehive tombs cut out of the soft rock. In their 
form and certain features of their contents they represent u the 
old Minoan tradition,” but they belong “to a period about 
300 B.c h , when the Dorian settlement of a large part of the 
island was already an accomplished fact. The swords here 
were of the mainland type, iron succeeding the earlier bronze, 
and cinerary urns had replaced the earlier corpse burial; hut 
1 n. 7, 9. 9ea vnl. i. p. 491. 3 Timet, July 15th, L907. 
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the variety and invention displayed in the objects found, the 
continuity of many of the decorative motives, as ’well as the 
appearance of the characteristic " stirrup vase/ pointed to a 
distinct survival of the old indigenous element. In one tomb 
there 'were nearly one hundred vessels, and among them the 
more important cinerary urns presented quite a new and very 
elaborate style of Geometrical design,'* 

From the words cited. Sir Arthur Evans apparently holds 
or held that the cinerary urns were those of Dorians, But in 
view of the facts given above, this supposition must be rejected, 
On the other hand, the contents of these tombs exactly fit the 
Homeric period, when the Acbean&, who preceded the Dorians 
on the mainland of Greece, always cremated their dead- 
Moreover, as the Odyssey represents Idomeneus 1 , the son of 
Deucalion, the son of Minos II, as actually lord of Cnessus 
itself, and leader of all the Cretans who went to Troy, whilst 
there was no large influx of Durians from the mainland until 
long after they had conquered the Acheans in Argolis and 
Laconia, the continuity of the older style of decoration and 
the presence of the 1 stirrup' vases can be much better ex¬ 
plained if the tombs discovered by Sir Arthur Evans belonged 
to the Achean lords of Cnossus, who, headed by Minos I, had 
overthrown its ancient race*. 

Dialect There are certainly labialized forms in Homer 
and later Greek which I have compared (vob x, pp. 073—4) with 
the similar labialized forme in use amongst the Celts and their 
close kinsmen, the Umbro-Sabellian peoples of Italy. For 
example, trlevp&t for T&rrapt$ in Homer, and the form iWtw, 
common to all the Inter Greek dialects, which had certainly 
replaced an older form EWc?, the existence of which is proved 
by the ancient lexicographers. The best modem philologists 
are agreed that the form tiriroc has come into Greece from else¬ 
where, and I have compared its labialized form with the Gallic 
Epm& (the horse-goddess) and the modern Welsh eh (horse). 
When the Acheans were driven out of what was later known 

1 W. Hidgewaj, Afitma the ftestrnyer raffcer tfte Creator of the so-eaile d 

'Mttwiia' Culture of CntfJnu, p. 2ft {fVee. Erftt'iA Academy , VOL it. 100ft) 

a pp, 20-ft 
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as Thessaly, by the invading Illyrian tribe of Th Basal/ nearly at 
the same time as the Dorians invaded Peloponnesus, some of 
them and their Acheanized subjects settled in Boeotia, Doubt- 
less it was to them, and possibly to the Phlegyatia who had 
previously captured. Thebes and settled there, that Thebes owed 
her famous tall, fair-haired in habitants. It is interesting to find 
in this very area some unmistitkeably labialized forms of the 
kind to which 1 have referred. Thus, the Boeotians said 
Trerrctp^ instead of tin-ape?, they called a woman ftavd, not 
.yi/wj, as did the Athenians and the Jonifins, or f/vvd f as did the 
Dorians. Again, the Boeotians called the Locust gr6pvo^r t as 
did also their kinsmen who had settled in the Aeolid in north¬ 
west Asia Minor, when others of their number had found new 
homes in Boeotia, whilst it is certain that the indigenous 
population of Greece, such as the people of Mount Oefca, 
used the un labialized form /copvoip' 1 . The Boeotian form 
irlna-pe? - the Gallic peter found in petor-iitum, "a four- 
wheeler/ and the Umbrian petur, whilst $avd corresponds to 
the Irish ban , f woman/ It is now clear that as the Dorians do 
not use any of the labialized forms peculiar to Boeofcb and the 
Aeolid, whither the Acheans from Thessaly had migrated, they 
cannot have been part of the Adman 9tock which had entered 
Greece centuries before the Dorian migration. On the other 
hand, there is no evidence that the Illyrians and Thracians 
had any tendency to this sort of labial ism, for the scanty 
available data point rather to their being distinctly a K-folk, 
as were their close neighbours the Ligurians, who formed the 
oldest stratum of population over a great part of Italy (voL L 
pp. 375 sqq.) just as the Illyrians did over a large part- of the 
sister peninsula. 

"Whilst the Spartans thus differed essentially in their 
phonetics from the Acheans of Homer and from the fair-haired 

1 StrakD, nil. 619 1 Ridgeway, .FrDC. Cambridge FBil. Sa£. 1304 , pp. &— 9 - 
<£ Mount Oeta in -StrAbfi’a dme xew oaiinpiKl by tbe Aanifunafl, A PaLHjpInn trilw 
dlivsn from thah hOiHG in the DotiflJl plain :n TLMjftftly, and by thfi llvyopialM, 
olaaBed by Strabo and Pa^Haliias nranegat the eldest tribGS of Greera. Tbs 
OfltiOftUa (ban. who us&& the form itapvoTrsr wore Either AcmanaE fir Dryopians 
or both, since each tribe was PElasgian. I^hns the old tribea kept original K 
whan not influenced from ontsklG.” 
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people who fanned the leading factor in tho population of a 
large part of Boeotia in the classical period, they undoubtedly 
agreed with the Illyrians in at least one characteristic. The 
Spartans, as is well known, used a- where all other Greeks 
used &, e.g. itwis = 0ed?. Now according to a very important 
gloss in Heaychius 1 (cited from Amelias) the Macedonians 
called the Sileni XavaBai , whilst according to another gloss 1 
the Iliyrians applied the term AeunSat to the Satyri. who are 
of course identical with the Sileni according to undoubted 
ancient testimony * Again, there was an Illyrian tribe, the 
next neighbour to tbc tribes of Macedonia Proper called 
AaG&pivtot who were also called Sesarethii (^erapT}diot)\ The 
occurrence of the parallel forms; Sg-wcji&u and Deuadai forbids any 
rash emendation of either form into the other, as well as the 
explicit statement probably made by Strabo that there was a 
double form of the name of this tribe. It is plain that 
d cannot come from &, nor $ from d t whilst it is equally certain 
that both can come from a common DH. For in Macedonian 
the medi&ls regularly represent the original aspirates, e.g, 
BiXiirTroY Beperijc&s, B ep^vitcr} = ^epe- 

I'iK&v, <&tpevt/cr}. Thus a common form 0aua£ets* would give 
both and and a common form ^a^ap^rioi* 

w T ould give both D&saretii and Sesarethii, the former being 
almost certainly the form need by the Illyrians, and the latter 
by the Macedonians who bordered on this tribe. Tims we 
have fully proved for that form of Illyrian spoken in Macedonia 
Proper the sibilation of original DS t which characterises 
Doric alone amongst the various Greek dialects. The fact 

1 S.V. Saviffac 'A/icplnri -7iotr mOru vnX*!<r0al tpy}<ru> tiri 

3Ja*f3dj'4>jr. Ae Auieri&g wan a ilaCadonian who wroift ll treatiae called FXwffffflj 
&U(1 anoiher called 'Pc^Dro^u.Mf, hia evidence If of great authority. 

1 id. a V. ■ o[ E^tru^a; irapA ’IXXtpfott, 

3 r. 28. 6 aaya that “elderly Sat-yra are calLedT'SileiQi." Cf. liidgcwsy. 
Origin of Tragedy t p. 14. 

4 Strabo, yn. pp. BIB and 326, with MiOte^a in&ErtLpn ot {jrat Aguts^tul) 
ill the EECond jMtssllgtt. The naa. react Sfcrcr/ntu^oor, which Kramer changed to 
Zuraptieiout because Steph. Bya. (after Hecataeus) aiSntiona an Illyrian to*¥n 
Ef fr&pyfioy. But the lo-rtn Eetna/njfffeLt may be quit* fight and may be another 
example of ibe change of £ into <r, 
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that both the Dorians and other Illyrian tribes had in common 
the particular form of usaibilation just meu tinned, which is 
not found in the dialects of their neigh boors, points unmis¬ 
takably to their very close relationship and thus confirms; the 
tradition that the Dorians wore Macedni, a name which cannot 
he separated from Macedones We have already seen above 
that the names of the heroines from whom many Illyrian tribes 
traced their descent all end in -a?. But this is not only the 
termination of the name of Hymatho, the daughter of TemenuS, 
from whom the Dorian tribe Hy motion took its appellation, 
but is also the regular ending of names of women in Doric, 

It is noteworthy that K. 0. Mliller 1 , though he maintained 
that rp the Dorians derived their origin from those districts In 
which the Grecian nation bordered to wands the north upon 
numerous and dissimilar races of barbarians/' nevertheless laid 
great stress on the fact of “ the perpetual pressing forward of 
the barbarous races, particularly of the Illyrians" who “formed 
the northern boundary of the Grecian nation* from which they 
were distinguished both by their language and customs. In 
the fashion of wearing the mantle and dressing the hair, and 
also in thesr dialect, tbe Macedonians bore a great resemblance 
to the Illyrians, whence it is evident that the Macedonians 
belonged to the Illyrian nation." Herodotus 5 states that tbe 
Dorians wcts Maceduiuns or Macedonians. Apollodoms s mokes 
Macedmis son of Lycaon the son of Pelasgus, Hesiod* 
describes Macedon as the brother of Magnes, whilst Ilel- 
lamenE) 1 makes him a son of Aeolus, But Miiller accepted 
the historical tradition that the Thessali were an Illyrian 
tribe, and, in spite of his preconceived opinion that there was a 
fundamental difference in race between the Dorians and 
Illyrians, nevertheless remarked that lp many points of similarity 
in the customs of the Thessalians and Dorians might be 
brought forward. Thus for example, the love of the male 
sex (that usage peculiar to the Dorians) was also common 

1 The Uitl&ry ff/ Doric Mace, vo), l. pp. 1-^3, 

3 i. dS ; vin. iS. 3 in. &. I. 

t djj. Constant. Forphjr- &£ Iftdntflt, II, "2, p. 4SB(fr. S- iLzaciiJ. 
fr, 4-6 3 Frct^m. Hitt- Orate, I. p, 51. 
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among the Illyrians, and the objects of affection -were, as at 
Sparta, called dtrai] the women, also, as among the Dorians, 
Tvere addressed by the title of ladies (Siairwat), a title un¬ 
common m Greece and expulsive of the estimation in which 
they were held 3 .” In Macedonian there arc "grammatical 
forms which are commonly called Aeolic, together with many 
Arcadian and Thessalian words-/' Miiller® also pointed out 
that there was probably a connection between the Hylieis, the 
most famous of the three old Dorian tribes, who claimed descent 
from, Hyllus, son of Heracles, and the Hylleann, a people who 
dwelt in Illyria (inhabiting, according fo the mythogruphers 
and geographers, the islands of Molite and Blank Coreyra), 

Let ns now sum up onr results. The evidence shows that 
the Dorians were not, as supposed by Prof. G, G, Murray and 
others, a tall, fair-haired race of Lhe same Celtic (Teutonic) stock 
as the Acbeans, but, on the contrary, like the Illyrio-Thracians 
and the aboriginal population of Greece, they were Tnelanochroais, 
and out their hair in some form or another, were distinctly 
polyandreue in their habits, and had once the custom of suc¬ 
cession. through females. They never dwelt in splendour in 
the great palaces of Mycenae and Tiryna, but on their conquest 
of Argolis left these ancient seats of the Pelasgian and Achean 
monarch s to the owl and the satyr. 

On the other hand, the Homeric Acbeans were fair-oom- 
plexioned, and were distinguished by their long Sowing locks; 
they were morsandroiis, and hod the rule of male succession 
strictly in force. The men wore a chiton and a chlmna, and 
the women wore a long pspfos fastened with fibulae. Thus 
in physical appearance, in the method of wearing the hair, 
in dress, and above all in morality they arc sharply divided 
from Dorians, as well as from Athenians and lonians, ' 

But we have already seen (vol t pp. 137, 238 —&) that- the 
stylo of ornament known as ‘ Dipylon/ which closely resembles the 
decoration of the Dauubian and Hallstatt area during the early 

1 Op C-ii, Tol. T r p, 6. 

1 P- 3 wnrrdfe ((tatnftVi) i* /traila in Laeouitm Pprio, TftoesiiLian, and M&m- 
dOJlitlN. 

* i>!>r til!, vqI, i, p. 13, 
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Iron Age, is especially characteristic of the pottery and bronzes 
of Olympia, which according to all ancient testimony (confirmed 
by modem investigations of Greek dialects) was never occupied 
by the Dorians. We also adduced evidence to show that at 
the time of the Dorian conquest this style of art bad already 
been established in Peloponnesus, All these facts, combined 
with the complete absence of any allusion in Homer to the 
Dorians of Peloponnesus, of the isles, of Asia Minor, of Cyrene, 
of Magna Graeeia and Sicily, inevitably lead to the conclusion 
that the society pictured for us in Homer is not that of the 
Dorians. Moreover as that form of labialism which represents 
Indo-Gormanic K by p is not a characteristic of the Language 
of the eldest race of Greece, accordingly such sporadic forms 
as the Boeotian rrhrape<i, and Homeric = Attic Terra,- 

yes, and Boeotian 0avd = Doric yvvii, Attic yuvij, and Aeolic 
(fifjpes = Latin few*#) Attic $ijp£? 3 which must have been intro¬ 
duced by some labializing folk, cannot have been brought in by 
the Dorians, who were not given to these kinds of labialism. 
We shall presently find that the attitude of the Dorians 
towards homicide is essentially that of the melsuaochrous 
Balkan folk, and stands out in strong contrast to that of the 
Homeric Acheane, 

1 It is now plain that neither Pelasgian nor Done com¬ 
munities served as models for the picture of social life and 
institutions left us In, the Iliad and Odyssey, We must 
therefore regard it as mirroring the life of some' other race, 
unless we revert to the old idea that the social life depicted 
in Homer never had any existence save in poetic phantasy. 
That might indeed have been maintained with some force, 
had it not boon for the incontrovertible iacts that 
xanthochrous people of large stature, such as the Acheans of 
Homer, dwelt in central Europe, that there were such people 
still to be seen in part of Boectia in historical times, and above all,, 
that a social life and a rule of kinship exactly corresponding to 
those of the Homeric Aebcuus had long been firmly established 
among the Celts when they first come within oar ken. For it 
might have been urged that though the use of iron, and the fibula, 
the round shield, and the practice of cremation entered Greece 
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from upper Europe* jet aucli horrowings by no means prove 
that any of the race, amongst whom these practices had arisen., 
had necessarily accompanied them in their descent into Greece* 
Such an argument has of course little weight in view of the 
fact that the Homeric Acheans, who are using iron* are fair- 
haired and large of stature, like the Colts, and that at least in 
one spot of Hellas in historical days the ruling race had yellow 
hair, and were the tallest people in Greece* 

But, if it "bo thus admitted that the material side of life 
portrayed in the Epic represents a genuine stage of culture, a 
fortiori the Homeric picture of the moral aspect of life must 
likewise reflect at least the moral ideals and institutions of the 
society amid which the epic poets dwelt. New metals, new 
weapons, new modes of dress can hardly pass from one laud 
to another without any conquest, or direct contact, for even in 
these matters primitive peoples are slow to discard their ancient- 
fashions of arms and dress in favour of those of alien folk* 
Thus although the Arcadians dwelt contiguous to the Argives 
and Laconians, it was not till the time of Philopoemen that 
they abandoned their oblong shields and short javelins for 
the round shield and long spear* and took to wearing breast¬ 
plates and greaves (vol i, pp. 3Si—5)* Again, although the 
Illyrian Iapodcs* who were largely intermixed with Celts, had 
adopted the Celtic armature, they nevertheless retained their 
national custom of tattooing (vol. L p. 348), If such be the 
case with material objects, it is much less likely that in early 
times* before the rise of literature, one race would adopt the 
moral code and most vital institutions of another unless both 
had been in close and continuous contact, 

Moreover, it cannot be maintained that the Homeric system 
of monandry and succession through males was a natural de¬ 
velopment in Greece itself, for it has already been demonstrated 
that the principle of kinship through males had not been firmly 
established at Athens till the beginning of the fifth century e. a, 
whilst polyandry continued always to be the rule among the 
Dorians of Laconia. In fact, in none of the leading states of 
classical Greece can we discover anything resembling the 
noble conception of the relations between man and woman 
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depicted in unfading colours for us by the Homeric bards. 
As this higher life had vanished completely from the Hollo* 
of the historical epoch, and was entirely foreign to the great 
felaegian and Dorian, states in any stage of their history* we 
are inevitably led to regard the Homeric social system as not 
native to the soil of Greece, but rather as a fair flower from 
another land, which after thriving for a brief space in its new' 
environment had then sickened and died, From whence then 
did this higher moral life come into the Greek lands? 

"Who were the Romans ? 5 

In an early part of the present chapter we surveyed the 
social life of all the peoples of ancient Europe* North Africa, 
and Asia Minor, and we found definite traces of polyandry or 
female kinship or both amongst all these nations with the 
exception of the fair-haired Celto-Teutonic race, and among the 
Italic tribes* who were the close kindred of the Celts, 

We have already called attention to the close analogy 
between the strict monandry and rule of male succession set 
forth in Homer and those of the ancient fair-haired peoples of 
upper Europe, where neither were the men polygamous nor the 
women polyandrous* where marriage knew no divorce save 
death, and where on the one hand women had no undue 
influence (as Aristotle had remarked) nor on the other were 
they regarded as the mere adjuncts of men's lusts and passions, 
and as only fit to be shut up in a eunuch-guarded harem. 
In an earlier chapter (vol. I. p. 4 joS) it was pointed out that 
the culture of the Early Iron Age of upper Italy, which is 
identical with that of the Alpine and Dan fibrin regions once 
occupied by the Celts, closely resembles not only that revealed 
at Olympia, but also that described in Homer. From this it 
was inferred that the culture of the Early Iroo Age of upper 
Italy, which has long been admitted to be the product of the 
Umbrians (the close kinsfolk of the Celts), and that of the 
Homeric age, that is, the Early Iron Age of Greece, were eff- 

1 The main principles set out in ihi& section were put forth in r paper read 
before th e British Academy (124 April* 1907), and printed in ita 
voL nr (1907—B), pp- 17—60, and ftlao published sepBraftBly. 
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shoots of the Alpine and, Danubian culture, which was the 
creation of the Celts and those whom they conquered. If this 
hypothesis "be true* we ought to find a similarity of institutions 
between the fair-haired peoples north of the Alps, the Umbro- 
Italic tribes, and the Homeric Acheans, That each was the ease 
can bo shown with little difficulty. In no legal system that the 
world lias known are male succession and the patriarchal system 
more strongly laid down than in Roman Law with its 
doctrines of Agnation and Patim Potestas. Indeed the great 
prominence given to the latter principle led that eminent scholar 
and jurist Sir H. S. Maine into the error of supposing that the 
patriarchal system had played a much more important part, in 
the development of human society than can bo now admitted 
in the face of the researches of B&cliofen, McLennan, and a 
host of others. The Teutonic law, as we have seen (p. 27), 
approximated closely to the Roman doctrine, whilst it has also 
been shown (p, 20) that in Homeric Greece the chieftainship of 
the community and the headship of the family were vested in a 
male, who in each case was succeeded by his son. The law of 
succession is then practically the same in all three regions. But 
in order that the rule of succession through males should have 
become so firmly established, it is obvious from what has been 
already shown (p. 93) that the community must for a long time 
have believed in the possibility of ascertaining with precision 
the paternity of any individual. Yet such a degree of certainty 
cannot be attained, bo long us the women are allowed practical 
promiscuity before marriage, and when even after marriage 
there is little conjugal fidelity. 

We have seen that a peculiar sanctity was attached to the 
union of man and woman by the ancient peoples of Germany, 
a doctrine entirely in harmony with the position of the wedded 
wife' (j toupt&vrf in Homer. But, as this view was 

entirely nt variance with the teaching of the ancient Attic 
Erinyes, and was proclaimed as a new and better principle to 
the Athenian audience in 458 by Aeschylus through the 
mouth of Apollo in the Bwnmides, it is evident that the great 
doctrine of the Sacred Marriage (o lepbv ydpos) was not in¬ 
digenous in Pei&sgian Greece, but- was rather of adventitious 
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origin. Moreover, as -we have aeon, it was never firmly estab¬ 
lished among the Dorians of Laconia. 

Sacred Marriage, At this stage it will he advisable to 
diecu&s what was meant by the Sacred Marriage, and to en¬ 
deavour to get a clear conception of -what that phrase connoted 
for the Greeks. In the Miimemdes, as we saw (p. 62), when 
the Erinyes disclaim any obligation to pursue with vengeance 
the wife who had murdered hei husband, on the ground tjhafc 
such an act was not a case of the shedding of kindred blood, 
Apollo in an outburst of horror and indignation cries, “Truly 
ye act at naught the solemn pledges of Hera the Married and 
Zeus: ye ding aside the Cyprian goddess also and dishonour 
her by this doctrine, her that is the source of the joys deciest 
to mortals, For the in ferriage-bed ordained by Fate for husband 
and wife is a bond stronger than any oath, when it is fortified 
by justice.” There can he little doubt that the poet is here 
referring not to the ordinary Attic marriage, which was merely 
a civil contract the essence of which was mguesia (p. 64), and 
which may prove to bo parallel to that form of Roman marriage 
known as coemptio, but rather to a peculiar form of marriage 
which in addition to the legal contract had a solemn religious 
sanction. He tolls us that this waa under the special patronage 
of Zeus and Hera, and through tbo classical period this divine 
pair seem to have been regarded as the tutelary deities of wed¬ 
lock (feel ryffi/i-jfXioi) 1 , and it was believed that they themselves 
had been united by some marriage rite of unusual solemnity 
and binding force. The periodical celebration of this marriage 
formed the grand feature in the festival of Hera held in her 
ancient seat at Argos. Amongst the higher classes at Athens 
in the classical period the religious view of marriage seems to 
have been general. When the time for the wedding drew near, 
sacrifice was offered to the Gods of Marriage by the bride's father 
some days before the marriage 3 or on the day itself 3 . The 

1 Ath. v. 16 od; PolltiK, i. 54. DidJ. Sic., v r 73, says that Zens and Htun 
were Ihfi of marriage, but PoHui DftEnfifl Hera, Artemis, And the Ffltsa 
<(ni. 3H). Artemis is mentioned alaa aa a ueaTniiage-deLty in Boeatia and Lonria 
tPlutMnh, irtitfd, 30). 

» Enr. Iph. AttL 7lS m- * AfihilL Tat. El. 13. 
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sacrifice itself w r us called the T-poreXeia or wpoydfi€ta\ and 
the ceremony was regarded as the dedication of the bride 
to the deities named, some looks of the bride's hair being 
offered us a symbol of dedication. On the wedding day the 
bride and, bridegroom bathed in water from the fountain 
Callirrhoe. But it was not merely at Argos that the marriage 
of Hera and Zeus was celebrated, for a similar rite was observed 
at Athens, Plataca, Samos, Hermione, as well as in Euboea, 
Arcadia, Crete, and far away at Falerii in Italy, whither the 
ritual had certainly been introduced by colonists from Argolis. 
Probably it was also part of the worship of Hera in many other 
places, But it must be at once carefully noted that for the 
existence of such a ritual in early times there is no evidence 
either at her immemorial sanctuary, the Heraeum of Argos, 
or at that of Olympia, nor again in her ancient scat at Samos. 
It must "be remembered that her great festival at the Heraeum 
of Argos, though known in later times as the Heraea, bore 
simply the title of the Hecatombaea in the earlier period, 
whilst though in the Homeric poems she bears the distinctive 
title of Ilera of Argos, there is not the slightest evidence for 
any connection of Zeus with that ancient shrine. It is interest¬ 
ing to observe that both in the Heraeum of Argos and in 
that at Olympia Zeus occupies at best a very secondary position 
io the shrine. Indeed in the former there was not even an 
image of t-he Father of gods and men, the only reference to him 
being the cuckoo on the sceptre in the hand of the great 
chryselephantine atatue of Hera made by Polycleitus, whilst 
his birth was represented in seme of the sculptures above the 
columns. Pausanisgj who recounts the incident of tbe loves 
of Hera and Zetis when the latter appeared to her on Mount- 
Coecygium in the form of a. cuckoo, himself scouts the tale. In 
the Heraeum at Olympia, tho-ugh Zeus was here permitted a 
statue, his position was distinctly secondary, for ' c the image 
of ITcra,” says Pausaoius 1 , “is seated on a throne, and he is 
standing beside her wearing a beard and with a helmet on 
bis head” The relations between Zeus and Hera in theae 
two shrines, her most ancient and most famous seats, are very 
1 Pbiiuz, m, aa. 3 v. 17. 1. 
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different from, those between Zeua and Dione at Dodona* where 
though both occupied the same shrine* Dione is secondary to 
Zeus* and those who came to consult the oracle addressed their 
petitions to Zeus Naios and Dione Kaia. But there is still 
weightier evidence from Olympia. The Heraeum occupied the 
centre of the Altis or sacred enclosure, and was said to have 
been built eight years after the coming of Oiyhis (c. 1104? B.C.) 
by the people of Scillus in Triphylia 1 , an aboriginal tribe, 
in honour of the great native goddess* whereas the temple of 
Zeus, which stood in a comer of the Altis, was built from tbc 
proceeds of the spoils of the Eisatans and their allies who had 
revolted and been subdued by the Eleans 2 , c irm 5SO b.c, We 
thus have at least prima ff_m$ grounds for thinking that Zeus 
bird gained an entry into the great shrines of Hera at a com¬ 
paratively iate date, and that consequently the ceremonial 
marriage between the goddess and her divine bridegroom 
cannot be placed in the archaic period. This view we shall see 
immediately is quite in accord with the evidence for the late 
incoming of Zeus to Athens. 

Now it has been almost universally assumed by writers on 
Greek religion that there was in Greece a primaeval rite known 
as the Sacred Marriage* which typified the union between the 
Sky-god and the Earth-mother* Accordingly Welcker saw* in 
the Marriage of Zeus and Hera evidence of a time when Hera 
was herself venerated as the Earth-moth Br, and he supposed the 
ritual to be the personal expression of the marriage of Heaven 
and Earth in Spring* " when the tilth rejoices in the travail of 
the corn-ear.’' Now as Aeschylus regarded the sacred form 
of marriage over which Zeus and Hera Teleia (the Married) 
presided as an institution but lately introduced into Athens by 
Zeus and Apollo, who are stigmatized as new and innovating 
deities by the Erinyes,, the ancient goddesses of the laud* this 
fact is alone sufficient to warrant the rejection of Welckcris 
hypothesis at least for Athens, But, as wc have just seen that 
in the case of the two most famous fanes of Hera, the ITeraea, 
of Argos and of Olympia, Zeus was not of immemorial date in 
either* we are also justified in rejecting that hypothesis for the 
1 Pima. v. 16. 1. a i<L v, 10. 2. 
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Argolid and for Elia. Moreover there is no e vidence that Hera, 
nt any time or at any place in Greece was identified with the 
Earth-mother, That function is definitely and clearly assigned 
to Qaia or Ge, and her various avatars or phases, such aa Themis " 
and Demeter; and though Aeschylus terms Gain "one form, with 
many names,’ 1 Hem never occurs as one of her many titles. 

In classical times though the Earth-mother was still vene¬ 
rated in various ancient shrines as Gaia or Ge, Demeter was by 
far the most common appellation under which she passed m 
Attica, Arcadia, Argos, and practically all over Hellas, whilst 
it is not unlikely that at Argos itself, where the goddess was 
worshipped under the title of Demeter PelaSgis, the Pelagian 
Hera was regarded as her daughter. 

Now there cam be no doubt that in modern times the 
actual or symbolic union of men and women has been and is 
still regarded amongst many primitive tribes as exercising a 
fertilising influence on the cornfields and on banana and yam 
- plantations; and that such was also the case in the primitive 
days of Greece is held by many as more than pmbable from the 
story of the loves of Demeter and her mortal lover Iation "in. a 
thrice-ploughed fallow field'/’ But it will be observed that the 
mate of the Earth-goddess is a mortal man, not the Sky-god, 
There is moreover not the slightest evidence that this union of 
Demetev and lasion was regarded as anything more than a 
mere liaison, the very antithesis of a sacred rite of marriage, 
Furthermore, neither in the later mytbographere who relate 
how Demeter fell in love with lasion at the wedding of hia 
sister Harmonia, nor in the Homeric passage, is there the 
slightest suggestion of any r fertility" rite, os is clear from the 
content in the latter case: Hermes had been sent by Zeus to 
bid Calypso let Odysseus depart, Full of grief she replies; 

“ Hard are ye gods and jealous exceeding, who ever grudge 
goddesses openly to mare with men, if any make a mortal her 
dear bed-fellow. Even so when rosy-toed Dawn took Orion for 
her lover, ye gods were jealous of him till chaste Artemis slew 
him in Ortygia with her gentle shafts. So too when fair- 
tressed Dometer yielded to her love and lay with lasion in a 

i o*t, v, 127, 
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thrice-ploughed, fallow field, Zeua was not long without tidings 
thereof and slew him with his glistering bolt 1 ." Calypso herself 
had meant to keep Odysseus and to "make him to know' not 
death and age for ever." 

A current view is that the myth of De meter and Iasion is 
but a replica of Aphrodite and Adonis, and that this class of 
myth shadows forth the sacrifice of splendid youths to the 
Earth-goddess to he her mates and. thereby ensure her froitful- 
ness. Sir James Frazer finds in such cults "striking examples 
of the decay and rejuvenescence of nature, of those ceremonies 
by which mankind/' in what he terms the 'religious 1 as con¬ 
trasted with his supposed earlier ‘magical 1 stage/'thought that 
they could help the god who was the principle of life in hi& 
struggle with the opposing principle of death aod of the 
religious or rather magical dramas which turned in great 
measure on these themes 3 .” But the Dawn cannot he the 
Earth-mother, and thus the story of her love for Orion and his 
tragic fate can hardly fall into the class of' fertility rites/ whilst 
Calypso definitely ascribed the deaths of Orion and Indian to 
the jealousy of the gods, who were determined that such lovers 
should not he made immortal. Not ody in the case of Eos, 
hut still more in that of Ariadne, does the theory break down, 
whether we take the Homeric version, in which Theseus plays 
a,u honourable part, or the later, in which he is presented as 
heartlessly deserting her in Naxos, as she lay asleep. She 
waked only to find him gone whose life she had saved and for 
whom she had left all; frantic with grief and rage 

Ikon off she tore her boeom bands that bid the orbs below, 

And flung them from her, and the waves in their unconscious pl&J 

Toyed with them as they tossed and railed amid the curling apray. 

* Od, v + JIS spg, 

s Sir I- G. Fraser paw admits {Golden UohjJl, eft- A Part IY, Adonis AUfa 
Osiris, yoL U. pp r HH}*??,) that Oama maj have bean A real Egyptian king, 
not a maia Tepetatian abstraction, and I b&Y? given rassona (Ur«ir5&K S*ld 
E&ncea, fttt., pp. BG for thinking that Adopts and TftimmPS were 
no leas real human perEon&fleB. Since I than wMtC (19l£) TaWJmiS haa bean 
found described in B&trolani an documents a& areal Jung (L. W. Kiug r SsJUciiflfe 
l.£cr. Iftl-A p. £&], ftnd I ha^e a*l&0 gL?en reano&S for bEliaviog that Dionyftufl waa 
nut ft mare vine or uth*r abstraction but ft raal Thracian ohiaf,. buried and 
worshipped AS ft deified human bring op tha top of the Pan«aoau range 
(“EuripidesinMaeedon,” 0, Q r xr. pp. 1 ££-]. 
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In the IT emetic version 1 Odysseus in the Land of the Departed 
by the Ocean saw " fair Ariadne, the daughter of Minos of the 
baleful heart„ whom Theseus on a time was bearing from Crete 
to the hill of sacred Athens. Yet had he no joy of her, for 
Artemis slew her gte that in, sea-girt Dia by reason of the 
witness of Dionysus." It is strange that if Ariadne was the 
Earth-mother she should be slain, whilst Theseus, her lover, 
had a long and prosperous life. The fact is that there is no 
more evidence of a 'fertility rite 3 in the tale of Denaeter and 
larioo (in spite of its frank grossness so sharply contrasting 
with the joyous purity of the great English idyll) than there 
is in 

It was a lover and his lass, 

With a hay, and a ho, and a hey nooino, 

That o'er the green corn-field ? did pass 
In spring time, the only pretty ring tome, 

When birds do sing, hey ding a ding, ding: 

Sweet lovers love the Sparing. 

Between the acres of the rye, 

With a hey, and a ho, and a hey noainn, 

Thtsii pretty country folks would lie. 

In spring time^ etc* 

Here to some folkdorisU in 1 the green corn-field/ and f the acres 
of the rye/ “ the suggestion of a' fertility rite’ (to uee their own 
phraseology) could hardly be clearer/ 1 But more of this anon. 
In view of this evidence and much more that can be cited, it 
is not safe to maintain that tbs early Greeks believed in the 
efficacy of unions real or merely dramatic for fertilising their 
lands, nor is there the slightest evidence that such unions 
were ever regarded as marriage in the full and legal sense. 
The myth already cited which declared that the marriage bond 
was unknown in Athens in early days clearly indicates that 
no marriage tie fortified by either legal formula or religious 
solemnity was there as yet established. It is also worthy of 

i Od, xi. 331—5. 

s The corn-field Se of course the gr&at common field of the old riliftgQ 
oomurauity, a-d the Igvmh lay on the graBsy 1 balks' (fiat separated the ‘ acre- 
strips. 1 
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notice that in the Theogony of Hesiod we beer of no permanent 
married relations existing between the gods and goddesses a 
fact which is in complete harmony with the stories of Demeter 
aod Iasi on and the others just cited. It is therefore quite clear 
that the solemn rite of marriage under the direct patronage of 
Zeus and Hera, which had been introduced into Athens at a 
comparatively late date, ivas something altogether different from 
mere carnal union, either actual or figurative, employed in 
Greece and elsewhere to fertilise vines and fields. For example, 
there was at Athens in historical times a mystic rite of union 
or marriage between the god Dionysus and the Basilinna, the 
wife of the King Archon. This took place on the occasion of 
the Anthesteria in the Bucoliam. near the Frytaneum, which 
according to Aristotle had once boon the official residence of the 
King Archon, and as proof for this statement he cites the fact 
that to liia own day <F the union of the wife of the Arch&n 
Easileus to Dionysus and the marriage takes place there.' 1 But 
aa Dionysus was not an indigenous Athenian divinity, since by 
all Attic tradition he had been imported from abroad, this 
ceremonial can in no wise be regarded ae a primaeval personifi¬ 
cation of the union of Heaven and Barth or of any other two 
natural phenomena. First of all it is noteworthy that this 
ceremony is called both union with Dionysus and marriage. 
The term union had no doubt come down from the 

t-ime when the relations between the sexes had not yet at 
Athens been properly regulated, whilst the term marriage 
(r yafio’i) belongs to the period when a regular civil marriage 
tie had been instituted but when there weus not as yet that 
religious marriage to which Aeschylus refers. 

But, while it cannot be maintained that the symbolic 
marriage of the wife of the King Archon to Dionysus typified 
the union of Heaven and Earth, though, as Sir James Fraser 
holds, it may well have been a magical ceremony to promote the 
fertility of the vine, the mystic union represented at Bhlya in 
Attica, that of the Great Mother, comes closer to the supposed 
primitive doctrine of the union between the Sky-god and the 
Earth-mother. There seems no doubt that- at that place there 
was a bridal chamber used in such a piece of ritual, and it was 
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there, according to the author of a treatise called the Philoso- 
pAiiwwtt&heicubedd&d ™ a work of Hippolyttia the Christian writer, 
that the Bacchic rites of Orpheus were given to men before 
the institution of the Eleusinian rite of initiation. The reader 
will observe the lateness of our authority for this rite at Phlya, 
but with this point we shall soon deal more fully. But it is in 
the worship of Doroeter at Elsusis that writers on primitive 
religion from Mannhardt downwards have found not only the 
chief stronghold of the vegetation spirit and the corn-mother, 
but alao their main evidence for a primaeval rite of Sacred 
Marriage between Heaven and Barth, which "os civilization 
advanced would take a purely human form*” 

M. P, Fonoart and Miss J. E. Harrison hold that the Sacred 
Marriage formed the chief feature in the Mysteries at Eleusia, 
and in this they were followed by Sir James Frazer 8 and 
Dr Farnell 3 4 . Thu former thus writes; 

c 'Tn the great mysteries solemnised atEleusis in the month 
of September, the union of the sky-god Zeus and the com- 
goddess Demeter appears to have been represented by the 
union of the hierophant with the priestess of Demeter, who 
acted the parts of god and goddess. But their intercourse 
was only dramatic or symbolical^♦."The torches having been 
extinguished, the pair descended into a murky place, while the 
throng of worshippers awaited in anxious suspense the result of 
the mystic congress, on which they believed their own salvation, 
to depend. After a time the hierophant reappeared, and in a 
blaze of light silently exhibited to the assembly a reaped ear 
of com, the fruit of the divine marriage. Then in a loud voice 
he proclaimed, " Queen Brimo has brought forth a sacred boy 
Brunos/ by which he meant, 'the Mighty One has brought 
forth the Mighty/ The corn-mother in fact had given birth to 
her child, the corn, and her travail-pangs were enacted in the 
sacred drama/' 


3 OIMJlzltira ftfiermHm, V. 3 (ad. Cruise, p. 31a). 

4 J", E- Hjimsoa, ZVo&i/fltftflia lo Greek Religion., p. SBfl. 

* Golden Hough, ed. 3, Part I {TAs UTotfiG Jrl), T&L IL pp. 13&-9; 
1 Culti of the Qi-eck .SiuSeJ, t& 1. m. ja 17&. 
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We may remark in passing that as the corn was sown in 
winter or early spring, and the imping began in Greece about 
May 9th 1 , and as the mystic union and parturition of Brirno 
took place between September 22nd and 25 th, the dramatic 
performance was distinctly premature, if it were meant for the 
fertilisation of the seed and the Earth-mother. 

Now as any Diooysiac or Orphic elements were certainly 
not native to Elenais, but had been brought in from Thrace, 
any mystic union or marriage forming part of the ritual cannot 
be regarded as primitive at Elcasis, 

But was Demeter the Corn-mother at Eleuais? In tho 
Homeric Hymn to the goddess, which dates from the end of 
the seventh century B.a, and which is our oldest document 
connected with her ritual at Elen sis, there is not the slightest 
evidence that Demeter was regarded as the first giver of corn 
to men there. On the contrary it is assumed all through that 
poem that "barley was being grown plentifully on the Bharian 
plain by Triptglemus and the other native worthies, and was 
in common use by their folk before ever Demeter wandered 
thither in her vain search for her lost daughter. Moreover, 
though in classical times there was a sacred cbroshing-floor 
mentioned in inscriptions, winch might naturally be regarded 
aa sacred to the goddess, yet so far from that being the case, 
it was known as the threshing-floor of Triptolemua. These 
facts in themselves have sufficient weight to make us hesitate 
to adopt the theory of the Corn-mother in this case at least. 
As the present writer has discussed tbe question fully else¬ 
where 3 and given reasons for believing that the rites at Eleuais 
really grew up round the cult of the native hero Triptulemus, 
there is no need to pursue'it further at this stage. 

But let us now return to the theory of an immemorial rife 
of a Sacred Marriage between the Sky-god and Demeter, J bo 
evidence for this as in the case of the mystic marriage of the 
Great Mother at Fhlya depends entirely on Christian writers, 

1 FrnF-HT T Gotten Baugh, ed, 3, Fart I [Bke Magic Art), vftL L p. 50. 
i W- JiiilgeW&y, Dramas and Pramatic Dnrttt-f of Nan*Europiim Boots 

(1916), pp. 29_40 ; “Th* Origin of ehe Gieat G&me? ot Biaect," 

May 00, 1911, p. 670- 
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such as TertullianS Asfcarius Amasenus 1 , Psellus 3 , Arnobius J , 
a scholium on Plato*, and an anonymous treatise the PJdloio- 
■phumena, to which we have already referred, embedded in the 
R&futatio omnium h.aer&smm*' of Hippolytus- 

blow, although there can he little douht that these writers 
stated accurately the practices at Eleusis in their own times, 
we must not hastily infer from their statements that such rites 
formed part of the ritual as carried out some eight hundred 
years earlier in the fifth and sixth centuries before Christ. It 
must be home in mind that they were writing centuries after 
tdie ancient Greek cults had incorporated many and strange 
ideas and rites not only from Thrace, but from the Orient and 
Egypt. Let us seek for evidence of the ancient usages and 
cults at Eleusis from the abundant records preserved to us on 
that famous site. There is a well-known inscription ? which 
dates from before the Peloponnesian War in the fifth century u,C. 
relating to the firstfruits of wheat and barley, and specifying 
minutely the offerings to be made from them and the personages 
to whom they were to be made. According to the ancestral 
rites and the oracle at Delphi, the priests were “to sacrifice 
to each of the two goddesses (he. Demeter and Persephone) 
a three-year old cow with her horns gilded, to Triptolenms and 
to the god and bo the goddess and to Eubulus (brother of 
Trip to 1 emus) to each a victim without blemish, and to Athena 
a cow with gilded horns. IJ Not a word about Zeus! If the 
wheat and the barley from the firstfruits of which these 
sacrifices were made depended upon the union of Zeus and 
Demeter, it was certainly very ungrateful, not to say imprudent, 
to show such ingratitude to the Sky-gcd, the mate of the 
Earth-mother, by not giving him even such a victim as was 
offered to the local heroes Triptolemus and Eubulna, We must 
therefore regard the dramatized union of Zeus and De meter as 

1 ad nationes. it. 7 . 

3 i'ncomiHm eh martyrs*, M:gne h H Patrolapia il. col. 324. 

* atini Graeeorwn ds daemon tints, p. &9 [ed. J. P. 

BoiUKHMdt)- 

1 udv, naffflJW*, t. 20-3 . 3 C?orgE««, p. 4&7 a, 

u v. S, ed- Croiofl, p. 219. 

T JTitfcenbergieri Uytinge mErripltajEEiNE {jrnscoram ^ad. 3), no. 32, 
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by no means primitive at Eleutis and hold that the worship of 
Zeus had only been introduced there at some time later than 
the Peloponnesian Wav, But this is exactly what we might 
have expected in view of the evidence of Aeschylus, himself a 
native of Eleuais, that the worship of Zeus and the doctrine of 
the sanctity of marriage between mortal men and mortal women 
were of but recent date in Attica. 

Moreover, there is a large body of evidence to show that in 
the early period the mate of Demeter, for husband we cannot 
call him, was not Zeus but Poseidon. In both of her great 
ancient shrines in Arcadia—Pbigalea and Onceum- -Poseidon 
was her paramour and by him she was the mother of Despoiua, 
the goddess of the Arcadians. Finally, whilst to the last there 
is no temple or altar of Zeus in or near her sanctuary at Elensis, 
in front of its portal was the shrine of Father Poseidon, and 
even this temple was of comparatively recent date. Thus we 
must reject the hypothesis that a mystic union between Zeus 
and Demeter formed a part of the ritual at Eleusia in the full 
classical and pre-classical periods. Furthermore there is no 
evidence that the Eleiismian mysteries were originally a harvest 
festival in honour of Demeter. The scholiast on Plato cited 
above held that E< they were celebrated in honour of Deo and 
Core because Pinto had carried off the latter and Zeus had 
had intercourse with the former/' but he makes no mention of 
a Sacred Marriage. Moreover, there is no evidence that the 
term sacred ■wiu-fvifi.yfl was ever applied to such ^mbolic unions 
in ceremonies of fertilisation, as for instance the mating of the 
wife of the King Archon with Dionysus or of Zeus with Demeter, 
whether under her name Deo or Brimo, in the "Roman period. 
We shall soon see that Dionysius of Halicarnassus writing in 
the first century E.a understood by the term sacred marriage 
what we call a religious in contradistinction bo a civil marriage, 
and he states that it was the same as the confaxreate marriage 
of the Romans, from which there was practically no divorce. 

Jjow wo saw that in Boeotia not only was there a fair-b&ired 
element from the north, but that there were certain phonetic 
peculiarities which also pointed to an invasion from that region. 
When therefore we learn that in the marriage ceremony in 
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Eoeotia the bride was brought on a car to the bridegroom's 
house, and the axle-tree of the car was burned to symbolize the 
irrevocable character of the union, we are naturally reminded 
of the solemn marriage ceremony of the Teutonic tribes 

As men impute to their gads their own material forms and 
practices, and as the belief in the union of the Sky-god and 
the Earth-mother and the consequent fertilization of the latter 
must have been later than the union of the sexes, if at any 
time the term Marriage or Sacred Marriage was applied to 
symbolic rites in honour of divinities, we arc justified in the 
conclusion that this was later than, and not antecedent to, the 
evolution, or the adoption from without, of a higher ideal of 
the union of man and wife, ennobled and rendered permanent 
not merely by a civil contract, but by solemn rites and a 
religious sanction presided over by the y^ijXioi. These 
in the case of Athens and probably almost every community in 
Greece in the classical times, were Zeus, Hera and Aphrodite, 
as indicated in the Eumenides of Aeschylus. 

But, although the sanctity of marriage became a fundamental 
doctrine of Christianity, because the Founder had enjoined 
" what God hath joined together, let no man put asunder,” yet 
it cannot be maintained that either in ancient or in modem 
times, save in Christian communities, this supreme principle 
has ever got a firm foothold in the East, where either the 
women have been polyandrous, or the men polygamous, or, if 
monogamous, have the utmost freedom to repudiate a wife, if 
at any moment she becomes distasteful, and to take a new one 
in her place. 

Now although towards the beginning of the Christian era 
divorce had become so common and so easy at Bome that the 
marriage tie can hardly be said to have existed, and under the 
Empire it became one of the chief tasks of the Church to 
inculcate the indissoluble nature of the marriage bond, such 
laxity bad not always been the rule. Under the early Republic . 
there were three ways of effecting a legal marriage (matrimo- 
nium tusfum, mtptiae ivstoze). All these weie marriages mm 
Ganventione in manum mariti, by which the woman passed 
entirely from under the control of her father or guardian and 
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from her own familia into that of her husband, to whom she 
became subject, and to whom she stood legally in the position 
of daughter to father, so long as the marriage subsisted. 
Towards the close of the Republic marriages cum conventions in 
manum bad become very rare. If the marriage took place 
without convenHo in ‘manum, the woman remained under the 
legal control of her father or guardian, or was sui iuri$. In 
the last case, all the property which she possessed or inherited 
was at her own disposal with, the exception of the dos. 

Mariiages cum- conventions in nuimm were of three hinds— 
cxmfarrectiio, oosmptio, and usus. We skill take them in reverse 
order. (1) If a woman had remained with her husband during 
one whole year without absenting herself for three consecutive 
nights, she passed thereby m ‘manum ma/riti by 1, prescription 
(usu,?). In this we see but a special application of the ordinary 
Roman law of usneapio. (2) Goempfo to was accompanied by a 
ceremony, but one that was purely legal Ajs wo have seen that 
wife-purchase is one of the moat widely-spread practices of the 
human race, we have no difficulty in recognizing its survival in 
the Roman coempUo, which was a fictitious sale of the bride to 
the bridegroom according to the technical procedure followed in 
the sale of res mancipi. It was therefore necessary that as in 
mancipotno there should be five witnesses, who must be Roman 
citizens of full age, and a tibripm* to hold the scales, which 
had to be touched with a piece of copper (per aet tsf ft&rim). 
Now, there is no doubt that coempUo 1 was a form of 
mancipatio, a formal process of sale (uaitdtito tmaginaria,\ the 
essence of which waa that the purchaser should take into his 
own hand the object proffered by the vender*. But this is 
exactly paralleled by the civil marriage instituted at Athens 
in the Regal period, according to the legend which ascribed to 
Cecrops the first institution there of a marriage bond (p. 63). 
The essence of this marriage lay in the process called wtfuesiu, 

i The form cu-sntptfo is not as it ought to maun, ‘4 joint pundhsEunf" 
(cf. m-ctw}, hue the fact that the woman bo purchaaud passed !□ her husband^ 
family oompletety from her own may aufftaimtly aipUin it. It would he r*ah 
to nugget that it poiata back to a time whan Mveral broth&ra pnrcbsBEd a 
joint wife. 

* tiaiua, i. 151: nuda atiam m&ncipatio dictiur, qnin maim res capitur. 
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which means the placing by the vender in the hand of the 
purchaser of the object to be transferred► This was an ordinary 
process relating to any hind of business, and its employment in 
marriage contracts was simply an application of its general use 
in ordinary business. Thus in the civil form of marriage at 
Athens as well as at Rome we have a survival of wife-purchase, 
Now, as the Athenians were related ia blood to the mdauochrous 
Thracians, in the customs of the latter in the fifth century me. 
it is probable that we have a fairly good picture of the social 
condition of Athens in the archaic period. As we saw (p. 28), 
the Thracian girls were allowed full licence until they were sold 
hy their parents for marriage, after which their 1 husbands kept 
them under strict control, as each man had bought the right of 
the sole use of the woman from her parents. But this repre¬ 
sents the stage when Cecrops had introduced at Athens a 
civil marriage bond by the ordinary process of the transfer of 
property. 

(3) Qonfarreatio differed entirely from the two preceding 
by the fact that it was essentially a religious ceremony. It 
was performed in the house of the bridegroom, whither the 
bride had been brought in state, in the presence of at least 
ten witnesses, the pontife® masdmus and the jfamen Dialis 
officiating. A $et form of words was recited, arid a cake of 
far (pams fart's us) was shared by the parties, who sat on 
the skin of the sheep that had been sacrificed. This peculiar 
form of marriage, though attributed to Romulus by Dio ay sins \ 
was probably introduced by Niima 3 , the Sabine king, since it is 
to him that Livy ascribes not merely the legal, but the moral 
institutions of Rome. The law ordained that a woman who 

1 A,, II. ii. 2f> Tj* rswiJffSF & tojUft' yowii/m. tt}s> hits valour Itpobl 

<rwt\8a Cirejf ipfigl Jiou'toJJik infcj'TTWF c&u xpwiAtup re xal lep&P* iicfaavp fit roix 
lipoi/t xal rofiifffli'! oi iraXcHsI ^-ri^dur 1 Fwjwujrfr rpomjyosii^ TrepiXafjfi&t'i&TCT (frnppa- 
^iri rt?s tfKFyW&r to D $ttpp6t t S nttXuvfiiv ^arir f^s*. n.flrv ykp ijv rai 

<rui>7}@T!t <hrw?iv adrift v rpoip^j. 0f r Gains, j, : f&tret) in mftnam 
wnpeniunt par qcaddmn pangs Sflflrifittii «H h Plinj, H. iY. iviUL 10: in sagm 
niliil raligLOSiuE cg-nfarraaeifjDia uincrolo emti Ulpian, I'if, 0: nserimon i&s linic 
Prussian b pouiifcx maiimnB at daman HidUf. 

1 Lwy, i -19 t (Numa} rogusita potitua urbeoa ncoiun oonditam ui et armis 
igre earn lagibnHjT] e aa- moritmn de integig don dam parat. 
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had been married to a man by religious marriage ceremonies 
should share all his goods and his sacred rites. Dionysius adds 
that the ancients called sacred and legal marriage a farmcettn, 
because the couple shared a cake of far (spelt), which in eld 
times was the staple grain of Lntium. 

That cortfarreatio was essentially the Patrician rite is de¬ 
monstrated. by Tacitus 1 , who relates that on the death of 
Servius Maluginensis, the jksfiim Dialis, a difficulty arose in 
filling his office, and accordingly Tiberius made a speech m 
which he pointed out that by ancient custom three patricians 
bom of parents who had been married hv confarreation ought 
to be nominated, one of whom was to be elected; but that such 
a supply was no longer available, as it once had been, owing to 
confarreation having fallen into disuse, or being retained only 
by the few. Several reasons for this were alleged, chief of 
which was the carelessness of men and women, added to -which 
was the troublesome nature of the ceremony, which was accord¬ 
ingly deliberately avoided, and also because the successful 
candidate passed from under Patria Potestas, as did also the 
woman who married the flamen by a ceremony which involved 
mwentw m manum^ To meet the exigencies of the ca£e 
it was enacted that the wife of the Oamcn Dialis (faminica 
l}i<du) should be ftjeroram catm in potentate uiri, but in all 
other respects should have the same legal rights as other 
women. Not only did this rule apply to the flamen Dialis, 
but also to the famines JfnrtioKs and Quirinalis, all three 

being termed the famines maiore s* 

The famines vw&oret were so termed in contradistinction to 
the famines minores> Now as the latter were Plebeians, and 
there was no rule that these Plebeians should be the offspring 
of confarreate marriages, it seems as if this form of marriage 
was confined to the Patricians. But as the refusal by the 


3 AtSI- rr. 15. .* 

2 The flaniea thus owed to on* ofhia felhw’H mi wbilat hi* ml* 

paUM rt under her hKtiwVs foil legal wntml, We could hold no aspired 
-awmfty els Bbc could h*™ done, Tiad sfce baea mi writ. 

a ^ai U6 j, ii2-; flatninet umwpbb, id eat, Diftles, Martial^ Qainny.eE, 

aieut refiSH flflci?cru. 3 i, toisi tint CDufoueatis nuptiia lllBM lacnM ia S “ Dn& 
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Patricians of the ius conubii to the Plebeians was erne of the 
sorest grievances of the latter, and this was the last concession 
to be made to diem by the Patricians (in the Lex Ganuleia, 
445 E.C.), it is all the more probable that- the Patriciate had! 
a form of marriage peculiar to themselves. It would then 
appear that the purely civil forms of marriage (coemptio and 
were those in use among the Plebeians, 

Now, if the Patricians held, that marriage involved a very 
sacred religions obligation, whilst the Plebeians considered it 
merely a civil contract, the grounds on which the Patricians 
denied the ms cmiubii to the Plebeians may have had a deeper 
foundation than mere class feeling or the contempt of an aristo¬ 
cracy of conquerors for then; subjects. As none but Patricians 
were united by the religious marriage, the union of Patrician 
and Plebeian could have no religious sanction, and the children 
of such an alliance were accordingly considered bastards (spurii). 
lu. fact the objection of the Patricians to the ius cwtubii may 
be compared to the prejudice generally felt in our day in 
England against a purely civil marriage. 

Now, not only is it probable that Numa the Sabine 
instituted confarreatio at Romo, but one tradition states that 
Romulus chose him from the Patricians (ex Patribus) to be the 
first flamen Dial is 1 , whilst another records that Numa himself 
instituted that flamenship and also those of Mars and Quirians. 
The connection of Numa the Sabine with the office of flamen 
IH&lis, combined with the fact that the three greater flamen- 
ships were confined to Patricians, who must be the offspring 
of oonf&rreate marriages, naturally suggests both that the 
Patricians represented a Sabine master element, and that 
co&farreate marriage, which was to the last so closely bound 
up with the Patricians and the three greater flamenshipSj was 
also of Sabine origin. 

Of coutsc this suggestion of a dual origin of the Roman 
people is directly opposed to the view of Theodor Mommsen. 
That eminent scholar rejected the traditions of the Romans 
themselves and held that they were a homogeneous people, and 
that there was no ethnical distinction between the Patricians 

1 Li-ry, l, 20. 
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and the Plebeians, and ever since he wrote* this doctrine baa 
been almost universally adopted by writers on Roman history 
both on the Continent- and in this country* 'This theory has 
undoubtedly the advantage of simplicity* but- the charm of 
simplicity has often proved as fatal in the solution of historical 
problems as in those of Natural Seionce. For the deeper we 
penetrate into the inwardness of things* the more complex do 
all the phenomena of Nature prove to be* and in no department 
of her vast fields can this he affirmed with greater certainty 
than in all that appertains to Man, In no province hats an 
undue simplicity of theory shown itself more fatal, to a proper 
perception of truth than in the study of the history of our own 
country. Both Prof. E. A. Freeman and Prof, J\ R. Green 
started with the fundamental assumption that the English are 
a pure Anglo-Saxon race whose ancestors had swept away all 
the older inhabitants of those parts of the country which they 
conquered and occupied. Yet the extraordinary prevalence of 
the melauochrous type, even in those parts of England which 
have the largest proportion of blonds, might well have given 
them pause. At the present day no one with any knowledge 
of Anthropology would give heed to the doctrine for a moment* 
though there are writers on English history as well as a large 
body of general renders in whose breasts the “pure Anglo- 
Saxon Jl Englishman is still a cherished fetish. 

The views of early Roman history here given, first put 
forward in 1&0I m the former volume of this work {p. 257) and 
more fully in 1907, strange as it may appeal', have met with 
much support amongst scholars, but not unnaturally they have 
evoked some criticism from the older school, k or example 
Dr W. Wards Fowler 1 in his most'recent work still dings to 
Mommsen's theory. Thus he writes: " Rut in the course of the 
period ^yithiu which the Numan calendar was drawn up, this 
community of patrician burghers began to suffer certain changes* 
A population of ‘outsiders; as in so many Greek cities* had 
gained admittance to the site of Rome, though not into its 
political and religious organism.,' But some doubts seem to 

1 The Experience of the RdtWit Afflpl* (Gifford Lectures at 

Edinburgh, L909— J0) h p. 329, 
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have crept even into bis confident heart for in a note to this 
passage be writes: "I am, of course, well aware that quite 
recently attempts hav& been made to explain the pkbs as the 
original inhabitants of Latinm, and the Romans a s conquering 
invaders : e.g, by Prof, Ridgeway in his paper, * Who were the 
Romans ?' read to the British Academy, and by Binder In his 
recently published volume Die Flebs. The theory is a natural 
one, and not out of harmony with the facts as known; but it 
has yet to be further developed and tested, and as those who 
hold it are not as yet in agreement with each other, and as the 
evidence, which alone can prove it, is of a very special character, 
archaeological and linguistic, I have expressed myself in terms 
of the older view,” Le., that of Theodor Mommsen which 
denies the truth of the Roman tradition, which, as we shall 
soon see, is supported by the archaeological and linguistic 
evidence. But although in the earlier part of his book 
Dr Fowler will have none of my heresies, yet, when he is 
nearing the close of his task, his faith in the older creed suddenly 
seems to fail and he is apparently ripe for conversion to the new 
doctrine. For he adopts my view of an invading conquering 
race in Italy as well ns in Greece, which had a higher and less 
materialistic religion and higher moral ideals than the aborigines 
whom thev mastered. "But in each peninsula (he writes) 1 this 
immigrant race was living in the midst of a far more primitive 
population; and it is perhaps to this population that we must 
look for the origin of the more detailed and imaginative notions 
of the life of the dead. Of the Greeks in this matter I have 
not space here to spo&k, nor am I competent to do so. But the 
conviction is steadily gaining ground that in early Borne we 
have to recognise the existence of two races; whether the older 
of these was Ligurian, as Prof. Ridgeway thinks, or primitive 
Latin, Le. old Italic, as Binder believes, does not matter for our 
present purpose; nor are the arguments drawn from religion 
which these writers have used at all convincing to my 
intelligence,” I may at once point out that there is no 
difference, except one of terminology, between Binder's view 
and mine. I simply gave the statement of that fine authority 

1 op . cif, p. B&S, 
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Fhilistus of Syracuse, that the Ligyes (Ligurians) once held 
Latium, and I pointed out that they are identical with the 
'Aborigines ' of Cato and other older writers (voL I. pp. 240, 255), 
and that Latinus, the eponymous king of the Latini, is called 
Eex Abraiginum. Binder, taking my view, simply makes the 
Plate descended from the 1 primitive Latins, i.e. old Italic.' In 
1924 Dr D, Randall-Maclver published a valuable book 1 in which 
he bag supplemented and brought up to date the great work of 
Oscar MonteHus on early Italian archaeology, in the light of 
the excavations earned on since the issue of that work down to 
the present time. As we shall soon see, bis results confirm 
those at which I arrived in my former volume (pp. 231—200) 
respecting the early ethnology and archaeology of the Italian 
peninsula. For the moment I need only state that he sums 
up emphatically in favour of there having been two distinct 
races, in early Rome, a conclusion based on the evidence derived 
from the cemeteries in the Forum and on the Eaquiline, 

Let us now return to Numa the Sabine, who was said not 
only to have been the first flamen Dulia, hut also to have 
established the two other greater flam on ships—those of Mars 
and Quiiinus. We saw that to the last the three greater 
flamens had to be Patricians, sprung from parents married 
by confarreatio and themselves married by the same sacred 
marriage rite. From these facts we thought that there was 
prwjin fade evidence for believing that the Sabines hud made 
themselves masters of Home and that their descendants formed 
the Patrician order. This prima fad& probability would be 
rendered as certain as the nature of the case permits, if it 
could be shown that the three divinities, whose sacred rites 
were to the lost administered by Patricians sprung from con^ 
farreste marriages, and who bad themselves been married 
according to that ritual, wore in origin not Latin, but Sabine, 
Yarro* himself at once comes to our aid, foi he telle us that 
the worship of Janus was instituted at- Borne by Numa the 

1 FififfiTwufliqf and Early .EtrwflcaJLf (Oifuril, 1924). 

3 L,L. v. 165 1 'i'ertjs est Ian^aUs, diets fitb lano, ei u3eo ibi pQ&iluiu Io.ni 
slfiiium et iuR inatEtatusi a Fompilic-, ut aaritic in nrmalilniH PIko, ut ait ajcertu 
e&inpsr, nisi tum IieUum $jti nuaiiuarci, 
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Sabine, who according to the tradition just cited was himself 
the first flamen Dial IS* In latex times this functionary took 
charge of the worship of Jupiter, but was this so from the 
beginning ? The form Diet-lia is separated by its vowel from 
JHqu-s (lou-s = In- in lupiter) whilst it is closely connected 
with .Dhi-nue and Dio-na. But, as Diana also appeared as 
Ianah tho masculine Tanus is only the later form of the 
archaic Dianna. On the other hand, there is also the adjective 
/diftaJis formed properly from the stem Ioui~. It must also be 
remembered that according to Livy's account the god whom 
Numa served in his capacity of fifimen. Dialis was not the 
Jupiter of the Plebeians, who under the name of Jupiter 
JSUriva had a separate cult of his own on the Aventine, 
Nurna, who introduced the worship of Janus, was naturally 
the first flamen Dialis. Kor need we find any difficulty in 
the subsequent partial merging of the cult, of Janus mto 
that of Jupiter, who was already in possession of Rome. Thus, 
although Janus in early days had undoubtedly been different 
from Quirinus, yet Horace 8 identifies Janus with Quirinus, and 
even with Matntmas. The partial fusion of the chief male 
divinity of the Sabines with the chief male divinity already 
worshipped at Rome is perhaps the true explanation of the 
representation of Janus with two faces (Fig. 12), both being 
those of bearded men in the prime of life. The earliest 
Janiform representations which we know are those on the coins 
of Tenedos and Lampsacus, one face being that of a beardless 
male, the ether of a female, and at Athens, where coins show 
two heads, both female 5 , one probably Athena of the Acropolis, 
the other Pallas, whose cult was confined to the Palladiou, the 
ancient shrine and asylum at which Orestes took refuge 4 , in 
the lower city. The combination of these two offers a parallel 
to that of Janus and Jupiter. On coins of Etruria we meet 
with a type similar to those of Tenedos and Lampsacus, whilst 
on the first silver coins struck bearing the name ROMA, those 
issued in Campania, we now find that both facos are those of 


1 Yfcrro, E. ii. I. 37, 3, * &lt* il 6. 20. 

* fSeltnmn, iu Coinage, j>. 97 f P3, nii h «■] 
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males, but bath however beardless. Finally on the Raman as 
we meet the familiar Jamform type (Fig. 12) with two bearded 
faces ay just stated. Iil the earlier forma where one of the faces 
is male, the other female, we probably have two closely connected 
deities, husband and wife, such as Dianas and Diana. Later on* 
when the fusion of Janua and Jupiter took place, and they were 
regarded as of equal importance, the double male face became 
the outward and visible sign of their blended attributes * Father 
Ianus J and e Father Jupiter.' 

On the other hand, Dr Wardo Fowler rejects the witness of 
the ancients. He thus writes 1 : " Nnmi was said to have been. 



Pig, 12. 


the first Flamen Di&lit; but that is absolutely impossible, for 
the ancient taboos on that •'priesthood would have made it 
impossible for him to become supreme legislator. Evidently, 
this Flarnen. who could hardly leave his own house, might 
never leave the city, and was at every turn hedged in by 
restrictions on his activity, was a survival of those magician- 
kings, who make rain and do other useful things, but wauld 
lose their power if they were exposed to certain contingencies ; 
the number of possible contingencies increases till the un¬ 
fortunate owner of the powers becomes powerless by virtue of 


1 Tht ILzHpiaw Experience df fclli iiomui PcCpie, p. 10$)- 
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the care so plentifully tafern of him” This he supports by a 
reference ho -< Sir James Frazers most recent account of this 
subject, in his lectures on the Early History of the Kingship, 

chaps. ijj T _v, Pid£ Ridgeway J s idea that the hlamen Dia-is 

was rE ally a Numan institution is of course impossible, and the 
arguments he founds on it fall to the ground. Ovid, probably 
reflecting Varro, speaks of the FI amen Dial is as belonging to the 
PeLasgian religion, which at least- means that he was aware of 
the extreme antiquity of the office ; FasU, n. 281. Dr Dullinger 
(The Gentile and the Jew, wl n. p, 72) with his usual insight 
was inclined to see In this FI amen the ruins of an older system 
of ceremonial ordinances V Det us now »est the tcusous given 
by Dr Fowler for holding iu face of the native Roman writers 
that it was f impossible ’ for Nurna to have been a Samen 
Dialis. The chief of these is that the flamen was so hedged 
about by taboos and restrictions that no ting like Numa could 
have held that office. But Dr Fowler assumes that the manifold 
restrictions upon the flamen Diahs in later times existed horn 
the first day of the institution of that office. "5fet he liimse.^. 
points out that in the case of these ipagici an-kings * who make 
rain and do other useful things, but who would lose their power 
if exposed to certain contingencies, the number of possible con¬ 
tingencies increases till the unfortunate owner of the powers 
becomes powerless by virtue of the care so plentifully taken 
of him, JJ There is not the slightest reason for believing that 
amongst all primitive tribes now every chief is rain-maker and 
magician and is thereby restricted from exercising civil functions. 
Nor was it otherwise in ancient times. Tradition said that when 
a great drought occurred, the folk implored Aeaeus the great 
Achean warrior, who bad become lord of Aegina f to go up to 
the mountain-top and to pray to Zeus his father for rain. 
Such a story as this shows that to the ancient mind there was 
nothing incongruous in a king who could obtain rain being a 
most active warrior and statesman. In Homer there is no 
more reference to such a cramping and cabining of a good 
king than there is of hie being put to death after a stated 
period or when his bodily and mental powers began to fail. 
Of such a good king, Odysseus in his disguise as a beggar 
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speaks to Fcnelope 1 : rt Lady, no one of mortal men in the wide 
world could find fault with thee, for thy fame goes up to the 
wide heaven, as doth the fame of a blameless king, one that 
fears the gods and reigns among many men and mighty, 
maintaining right, and the black earth bears wheat and barley, 
and the trees are laden with fruit, and the sheep bring forth 
and fail not, and the sea gives store of fish, and all out of his 
good guidance, and the people prosper under him. 3 ' Again 
go far from the king being put to death or dethroned when 
his powers began to wane, the Homeric poetns testify to the 
very contrary. In a country where Nestor had lived and 
flourished as king of Pyius through three generations of 
“ articulately-speaking mem,” the despatching of the priest- 
king was plainly not the fashion, whilst a well-known passage 
in the Odyssey 2 clearly regards a happy old age as the fitting 
guerdon for a good ruler. 

Of course it may be said that Homer represents Greek and 
not Italian customs. But, as Dr Fowler admits my view of an 
immigrant race in. Italy, and as practically all scholars- have 
accepted my doctrine for Greece and Italy alike, and as the 
aborigines in both peninsulas were of the same stock, and, as 
again, the invaders In each case were from a common northern 
race, we may not unnaturally expect to find in Italy usages 
analogous or similar to those in Greene, no matter whether the 
particular usage is that of the aborigines or of the invaders. 
But the fact is that Dr Fowler, like certain other classical 
scholars just now, is too ready to thrust aside statements of the 
ancients themselves in favour of some theory which has no 
support in history and finds its only prop in some very dubious 
analogy drawn from modern savages, while he not un frequently 
assumes that customs attested for tbeir own time by late 
writers formed part of the primitive cults of archaic Rome, 

As Dr Warde Fowler bases his assault on my defence of the 
Roman tradition—that king Numa was the first flame □ Dialis— 
on Sir James Fraser's theories of ‘God-kings’ and the 'Origin 
of the Kingship/ and as Sir James not only sees what he takes 

1 Q& mt. 107 ujq. (Butthsr tofl Lftug). 
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to be evidence for his view in the story of Servius Tullius, but 
also rests his whole hypothesis on the sacred Grove at Aricia, 
b y Lake Nenri, in Latlum, with its Rex Nemorensis, its fire 
festival, the cults of Egcria 1 , Firkins, and Diana, T am compelled 
to discuss here at some length the evidence on which not only 
his own theories rest, but also those of others who have followed 
his methods. These theories arc built upon a series of un¬ 
proved assumptions, guesses and £ supposes/ the Solar Myth of 
Kuhn and Max: M tiller, the Tree Cult of Man □ hard t, and the 
Totem theory of J. F. McLennan, the last two of which have 
been expanded in the famous Gvld&i Baugh. Storting with a 
brief ancient reference to a certain tree in the Arician grove, 
under which a man ever kept uneasy watch, 

The priest who slew the &Uyer 
And ahaJt himself [be slain 

whenever some stronger ruffian might come, break a branch 
from the tree and challenge him to mortal combat, Sir James 
holds that " the golden bough which Virgil likens to the 
mistletoe that grows on the oak was the mistletoe itself aeon 
through the base of poetry or popular superstition ”; and he 
thinks that he has shown grounds for believing that the priest 
of the Arichm grove, the King of the Wo-od, personified the 
tree on which grew the golden bough. Hence, if that tree was 
the oak, the Klog of the Wood must have been the personifica¬ 
tion of the oak tree spirit. " It is therefore easy to understand 
(writes he) that before be could he slam it was necessary to 
break the golden hough. As an oak spirit bis life or death 
was in the mistletoe on the oak, and so long as the mistletoe 
remained intact, he, like Balder, could not die. To slay him 
therefore it was necessary to break the mistletoe and probably, 
as in the case of Balder, to throw it at him, and to complete 
the parallel, it is only necessary to Suppose that the King of 
the Wood was formerly burned, dead or alive, at the Midsummer 

1 In my -DritfWW and £i7Yuiwitia Dances of Non^ European R&tet {pp, 14 ftntf 3 &) 
BDm* rcnaoOR are |fi*en for thinkLU? that this saoreA groTe may have b&sn the 
burial placB of the great lota] family of the Egerii, one of whom set up the colt 
of Diftaa, in whaG may have been hifl own family sanctuary, sine* another 
pereouage there tffll the nymph Bgsria, evidently eki&aly confleated with the 
family. 
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fire festival annually celebrated in the Arician grove/ : The 
Italics are mine, Frazer also holds that the oak spirit ia the 
primitive Aryan god, and he supports Ills burning theory by 
asserting " that in the great shrines of Zeus in Greece the oak 
was the sacred tree or else that, the sacred fere was m&rte with 
oak" But the facts are all contrary, (I) At, Olympia, where 
was the greatest shrine of Zeus in Greece, his sacred tree was 
a wild olive (kotinos), and his fire was marie not with oakwood 
but with white poplar 1 , (2) The oak was not the only sacred 
tree in Europe, for ashes and yews played this'part in Ireland*, 
and pines in France. (S) There were Druids galore in Ireland, 
but not otic of them ever cut mistletoe off an oak with a golden 
or any other sickle, as the parasite w&a not native either in 
Ireland or Scotland. Thus tree-worship in these countries was 
not bound up with the mistletoe and the oak. (4) Balder skin 
by a mistletoe dart is the mainstay for the Nemi Priest-king 
theory, but in no account of Balder is the oak mentioned, nor 
is it ever connected with Odin and his sons, for it was under 
the great ash-tree, Yggdra&ilJ, that they sat daily and delivered 
judgments 5 . (5) The mistletoe dart that slew Balder is not 
said in either account of the death of Balder to have grown 
upon an oak or indeed upon any tree. In both the El-der and 
the Pross Eddas the original suggests a sapling rather than a 
parasite. (6) Frazer finds a paralLel for the Midsummer fire 
festival at Arick in the burning of Balder, which late writers 
placed at Midsummer, Yet the Arician festival was not at 
Midsummer, but on August 14th, whilst the burning of Balder 
after he^had been slain through the wile of Loki -was sitnply 
the same as that of other great Northern chiefs. Odin and his 
sons bore Balder to the sea, launched bia ship Hringhomi, 
made his pyre thereon, laid on it bis body and that of Nanna 
his wife, who had died of grief 1 , and his horse also was burned 
with him* with all his trappings— a strange Midsummer fire. 
The Norseman loved to be burned or buried on his ship, as is 

1 PfHiB. V, 19. 3; 14. a. 

2 ItidgQWiy, DromiW and Dr<L7natic DatlMI 0 /-?fon-.E<irop«Hi Ratcf, p. 16. 

* Proa £Tdda, Broiteur'a tntns. p. 27, * pl>- 3. 

B tfoid, pp- 2B, 7&. 
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seen by Haki's dying order After the battle of Upaalft 1 . Thus 
not only did the Adrian fire festival not fall on Midsummer, 
but Bidder's burning bad no more connection with the 
Midsummer fire than has the crematorium at Golder's Green. 
(7) In addition to the Kami priest, Frazer based his theory of 
the Dying God, who rose again, on a late Basque tale of a 
hunter who dreamed that he was killed by a bear, but the bear 
breathed its own spirit into him and died itself, while the man 
came back to life'; and (S) also upon the initiation ceremonies 
of some Australian tribes, who pretend that the boys then die, 
but are brought back to life again. The natives however 
regularly say in reference to this that only the women and 
children believe it. On such foundations was built the God-king 
theory, of which Dionysus, Atys, Adonis, Tammuz and Osiris are 
his chief examples, and on these Miss Jane Harrison and Prof. 
G, G, Murray baaed their Dionysiac scheme, the EnUutos 
Daimon, the Dithyramb^ and Greek Tragedy But Sir J, G. 
Frazer now admits that Osiris may have been a real king, 
and there is no reason why all the others should not have 
been the same. With the God-kings is bound up his theory of 
the sacramental eating of the new corn, yams, etc. and of what 
he thinks is its later stage, the offering of the first-fruits to the 
God-king, But all his supposed cases of eating first-fruits 
sacramentally fall under the common practice of eating first- 
fruits of rice, etc., with the ancestral spirits as in China, Japan, 
and among numerous other peoples 4 , except one on which he 
chiefly relies. Batchelor 8 says that the Ainus before eating 
cakes made of the new millet address it as i( 0 divine cereal." 
Dr Kandaichi, of Kyoto TJmpersity, through my friend Prof, K, 
Hamad a, of the same University, informed me that "it is 
doubtful if the Ain us think the corn itself a sort of god, for in 
harvest they offer a cake made of tbe first-fruits to Hosakaro 
Kamui, who is the god of a clan." it thus appears that the 
Ainus have a regular god of agriculture like those of the Japanese, 
Chinese, Burmese, etc., which are deified chiefs or ancestors, 

1 Hr hhLi ii'iri.j la, Era, Magni&HOn and Morris, ]\ 40. 

a BidgfiTVJiy, dp- (fa, ftp. 250, 3213, 316, 

a linut (frrir 1901, p. 206. 
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Fraser, leaving oat China, Japan, eta, where we have full 
historical knowledge of first-fruit offerings and those to whom 
they are made (the ancestors), gives a long list of cases, from 
savages, which in many instances are plainly offerings to dead 
chiefs, and finally relics on the sacred king of Tonga. He 
writes: “ In the Tonga Islands the first-fruits of the year were 
offered with solemn ceremony to the sacred chief Tooitonga, 
who was regarded as divine.” Frazer has printed in full 
Mariner's 1 description of this great festival (Inachi) held in. 
October, bub he does mot give the early history of the chieftain¬ 
ship. Some five or six generations before Mariner’s visit (1812) 
a younger and more warlike member of the royal family had 
seized the secular power, and Tooitonga had become a mere 
religious functionary. When the yams were ripe, Finew, the 
real king, sent to ask Tooitonga to fiz the date and place. He 
generally named the tenth day, and the place was near ''the 
grave of the last Tooitonga, which is generally in the neighbour¬ 
hood, or the grave of one of his family will do." On the 
appointed day " the chiefs and matabooles (vassals) are seated 
in a semicircle before the gravo with their heads bowed down." 
The procession advanced from the m.aldi where it was formed, 
hut not to Tooitonga, for it “ marched round the grave twice or 
thrice i n a great circle* th e co nebs blowing and the men 
singing. Next the yams, still suspended from the poles, were 
deposited before the grave, and their bearers sat down beside 
them. One of the matabooks of Tooitonga, seating himself 
before the grave a little in advance of the men, addressed the 
gods generally, and afterwards particularly* mentioning the late 
Tooitonga, and the names of several others. He thanked them 
for their divine bounty in favouring the land with the prospect 
of so good a harvest and prayed that their beneficence might 
be continued in future/' This done, the precession reformed, 
and “after parading two or three times before the grave/' went 
back to the mal&i. Here Tooitonga presided and shared out 
the yams, and other articles, " about a fourth was allotted to 

i w. Mariner, Aecdimt of the Native* of the Tonga Islands (2nd ed. 1318, 
London), vol. n. pp. 78,196—2flSj Pi'dE&r, GaEdm BougK ed. 3, Pkrt r [Spirits of 
ifte Oom anti of the TFild), ™L n. pp. 125^132, 
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the gods, and appropriated by the priests: about a half fell to 
the Hog; and the remainder belonged to Tooitorga," There is 
not a word about any offering or act of worship made to 
Tooitonga himself but all was to his ancestral spirits. It may 
also be noted that in Tonga there is not the slightest trace of 
the sacred king being put to death after a limited period or in 
case he showed any signs of decay. Such thou arc the founda¬ 
tions on which Dr Wards Fowler bases his attack on the 
traditional account of Numa, Miss Jane Harrison and Professor 
G. G. Murray their theories of the dithyramb and Greek 
Tragedy, with which I have dealt elsewhere 3 , and Miss 
Fhillpotts her theory of Scandinavian drama. Let us test the 
theory of God-kings in Scandinavia, for here the evidence is 
much later and much lees scanty than in ancient Italy. In her 
Elder Edda and Scandinavian Drama Miss Pbillpotts maintains 
that in Scandinavia there are traces of a primitive ritual drama 
similar to that postulated by Professor G. G. Murray for Greek 
Tragedy, and that this supports the Harrison-Murray theory,— 
that the belief of the early folk " that fertility could be secured 
by keeping their goddesses supplied with husbands from the 
royal family,” was " the root from which tragedy was the 
plantthat rr the beginnings of Tragedy” are in the Helgi 
Lays in the Elder Edda , and that " no theory of lamentation 
for gods or heroes will explain, these beginnings of tragedy in 
the North; the moral conflict, the family feud, the love-scene 
and the bint of rebirth—these are the tragic formulas with 
wbioh we have to deal and they are inexplicable except as 
sprung from the soil of the ritual marriage and the ritual 
slaying”; and that the supposed primitive ritual drama only 
later admitted “ into its form " the sad tales of actual human 
life* Let lie briefly survey the facte. 

1 DrAwta* (iftri Qratiwtiit Da-aces of N<m- European Ease*, pp. 41—04, 

5 £ven tin; Holy Grail t the most beautiful and. spiritual nf Christian legends, 
hi&not escaped lbs polluting miasma of the J fertility mV for Miea Jessie L. 
Weston [AWjnj, liiCuai to i^omc-racf'l says that she owes to Sir James Eraser Ll tll-G 
initial inspiration which set mu, as I may truly say, on the road to the Grail 
Castle,” and farther that the ’ f peraea! of Mie* J, E. Hurrituu^ STfontir opened 
my Eyae to the extended impart&nee of these Vegetation rites," and much more 
to the Batne effect about Pmf. G. G, Murray. 
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Frey, the Swedish king, founded the temple at Upsala, and 
in his reign there was great plenty as in that of his father 
Niord. The Swedes thought that be and his father " swayed 
the plenty of the year 1 . 1 ' Frey was buried at Upsala, and 
offerings were made at his ho we. 

There are three great mounds still at Upsala. From the 
Sagas and the relics (sixth century jLD.) found therein, Montelius 
identified them as these of kings Aon, Egil and Adda Mica 
Phillpotts, on the ground that Aun sacrificed a sim every tenth 
vear 3 to prolong his own life (not for fertility of the land), that 
Egil was killed by a, boar 5 , and Adils by a fall from his horse 
in the temple of Dis t a female divinity 4 , thinks that " the 
suggestion of sacrificial deaths could baldly be dearer.” From 
the absence of weapons in the graves Montelius thought that 
their occupants were ' temple-kings, 3 not war "kings, and she 
therefore holds "that there is very considerable evidence for 
priest-kings at Upsala. 13 But Montelius overlooked the practice 
of the later Iron Age, for there is ample evidence that in 
Germany and the North, swords, corslets, etc, were not always 
buried with their owners. With the Thuringia ns the berme 
(corslet) went with the land 1 *, whilst Beowulf affords like 
evidence for the non-burial of arms 6 . Again, when Gunnar of 
Lithend was slain (A.3>. 990), Ranaveig his mother bode that 
his famous bill should not be buried with him in the cairn, but 
should go to him who would avenge him T . Ann, who was said 
to have lived 210 years by sacrificing sons, was long bed-ridden, 
and not an ideal mate for a fertility goddess. Egil was killed 
by a bull when hunting (nothing strange), and although Adits 
perished by his horse tripping an the pavement in the Uiv 
temple, his friend Godguest, to whom he had given another of 
his fine steeds, also died from a fall from it, but not in a 
temple. Furthermore, as Aun, Egil and Adils all had many 

1 .fltainaAr. [Ire. HugntMBMl and Mums) W. 1 . pp. '23, 21. 

3 t&tti. vol. i- pp. 42, 43, 

* ibid. p. *6 (killed by a wild bull, not by a “ bo&r”}, 

4 ibid. p. 5U 

* Mou- Hist. Derm., Ltgtt, toI. v. p, J9&. 

fi 2121 (a. sword) i 4o4 (a corslet] ; etc, 

7 Burnt Njal, iJivn. 
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wars, they were thus war-kings, and not * temple-kings ’ as 
assumed by Monteliua. 

Moreover Dr Axel Boethius 1 , of Upsala* in formed me “ that 
in -one of the mounds was found a small piece,, which might be 
part of a 8word, and which was published by Dr Stjerna in his 
Essays on B&QWtilf 2 . 1 * This however is only a scrap of evidence. 
But, as pointed out by Norman in his pamphlet J , the fact that 
there are scanty (if any) remains of weapons in the mounds of 
Upeala does not give a firm base for the conclusion that temple- 
kings (or women as some have assumed) were buried there. 

the fire-graves of this period according to him are remark¬ 
ably destitute of weapons. Consequently both because of the 
possible piece of a sword found in one mound and because of 
the common type of the contemporary graves, the doctrine of 
Montelius seems uncorroborated. On the other* hand, the 
mounds being close to the great shrine and the holy grove 
naturally seem to indicate some close connection between these 
old kings and the temple* But that of course is a different 
matter, and there seems to be no ground for doubting that they 
were war-kings also, as were the kings in Beowulf. 

The assumption that the annalists' delicacy prevented them 
from speaking more explicitly of such supposed sacrifices of 
kings—just as baseless as Professor Murray’s f Expurgation ’ 
theory for Homer—is confuted by the fact that these writers 
scruple not to give full details when kings were put to death 
because of famine, e-g. Olaf Tree-Shaver’, burut to Odin, ''for 
the plenty of the year," and Domald* whose blood Cf reddened 
the seats of the gods* JJ 

Moreover we are told the method of securing fertility at the 
great sacrifices: the first cup to Odin for victory, the second 
and third cups to Niord and Frey for plenty and pence, a fourth 
some drank to Bragi (Odin’s son), and men drank a fifth, the 
tlup of Memory, to their dead kinsmen fl . JSfo Fertility goddess! 

1 Ill a letter dated Sl-^arc. 1024, 

" VjJtiug Cluli | Eztra 9 sHeH, vol, m. p, £ 34 , Fig. 93. 

* ^Hvilkn KguargM: Hggfll i Uppsala hBgKr, ” l£U&, p. 8. 

* Heimskr. val. r* p. 66. * p. -29. 

B ibid, pp. 166 , 166 , 
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The Elder EJda shows no trace of Drama, for the Helgi 
Lays 1 , behind which Miss Phillpotts thinks there was a 
Fertility Drama., are simply narrative poems, sometimes with 
dialogue, as in Homer, She admits however that she sees no 
trace of this drama in the later Eddie poems, hut she relies on 1 
Saxo Grammaticus (cfrfc 1200), who says that Starkad left 
Upaala " because at the time of the sacrifices he was disgusted 
by the effeminate gestures and the clapping of mimes on the 
stage and hy the unmanly clatter of the bells." In tills Olrik 
saw a reference to jugglers, but Miss Plullpotts thinks that as 
hells still hang on wedding trees in Sweden, they must be a 
survival of an earlier custom; yet of this there is no proof. 
King Hugleik kept at Upsola many “ minstrels, harp-players 
and jig-players and tiddlers; and spell-workers he had with 
him also, and all kind of on lining folk*,” who might well 
have disgusted Starkad, But several writers cited by Miss 
Pbillpotts Jl infer from Su^fi words that coarse pantomimic 
rites formed part of Frey’s ritual. Her only support for this is 
an obscure story of a man taken for a victim, some later 
mumming obscenities, and an etymological guess* But if there 
were really any such performances, they were meant to honour 
Frey, that king to whom the Swedes believed they owed good 
harvests, and we should have thus simply another case of 
dramatic performances in honour of ancient kings, chieftains, 
and other famous and holy persons, as in Greece, India, China, 
Jap&m etc. There is therefore no evidence for Fertility 
Marriage Drama in Scandinavian cults, the Elder Edda , the 
Eddica Mimyra or in Saxo, 

Dr Malinowski 5 says that whilst the evidence which 
Sir James Frazer is able to adduce in support of his theory 
of public magic and its sociological importance is great, it is 
not quite adequate to substantiate all his theories, because 
*' among the forms of public magic Sir James can find examples 
only by referring to sunshine, rain, and weather. Even this 

1 Poetic Bffla [Bellow^ trfthtj, pp. sgq. 
s Thi Elder E&da and attest Sflotli'fmwian P- US, 

i IfeirfuKr, vqL II. pp, 37, ae. * W «*■ P’ ^9- 

6 ap. tit, p. 113. . e Muiutt, 19 M*J 5 1923. 
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material does not allow him to demonstrate in detail Low 
political power and social influence arise from the exercise of 
the magical functions* 1 ' We are led to inquire, if vegetable and 
fertility rites are so important, how is it that there are no de¬ 
partmental magicians of agriculture on record? Why does the 
public magician only control t-he conditions of fertility and not 
fertility itself? How can magical influence grow into political 
power? Dr Malinowski proceeds: "These questions seem at first 
sight to qualify and invalidate Frazer's theories of early king- 
ship and magic.” Eut it is not merely at first sight 

If Sir James Frazer and Dr Malinowski bad studied 
Chinese religion, which is thoroughly documented back to 
many centuries before Christ, the former would perhaps not 
have developed bis doctrine of Early Kingship as arising from 
magic, while the latter would not have attempted to bolster 
up Frazer's theory* which is contrary to the doctrines, of the 
Chinese and Japanese set forth fully in many incontrovertible 
documents down to the present hour, and which is also con¬ 
trary to the current beliefs respecting the production of crops 
all over New Guinea* be, in the very area from which 
Dr Malinowski seeks to obtain support for Sir James Fraser. 

In China the chief festivals were and are the great seasonal 
sacrifices in spring, summer, autumn and winter. On. all 
those occasions not only the king, but all his people, prayed or 
gave thanks according to the season, to their ancestors, as 
those on whose kindly intervention depended the fertility of 
their lands, their success in fishing, and their prosperity in all 
other respects. The connection of these great seasonal sacri¬ 
fices with husbandry can be amply proved from many passages 
in the Sacrificial Odes, while no less pronounced is the com¬ 
plete absence of any ritual for vegetational abstractions. This 
is markedly so in an ode 1 in which king Henan (B.O. 826-780), 
(< on the occasion of a great drought, expostulates with God 
and all the spirits who might be expected to help him and his 
people ; asks them wherefore they were contending with him; 
and details the measures he had taken, and was still taking, for 

l Shik King, Major Otitt ef t Jfingdaitii til. 4 {tr&. J. Li^a, Scwreii 
of the ]$a£t, m, 1879). 
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the removal of the calamity." In his sore strait the Mug cries 
to Heaven : ff There £s no spirit I have not sacrificed to; There 
is no victim I have grudged; Our jade symbols, oblong and 
round, are exhausted;—How is it that I am not heard ?.,J have 
not ceased offering pure sacrifices; From the herder altars I have 
gone to the ancestral temple. To the (Powers) above and below 
I have presented my offerings and then buried them;—There is 
no spirit whom I have not honoured. H&u-ki is not equal to the 
occasion; God does not come to na JI ; and he declares that "the 
many dukes and their ministers of the past give him no help/' 

“ 0 ye parents and (nearer) ancestors, How can ye bear to see 
me thus ?...How is it that 1 am afflicted with this drought?... 
In praying for a good year I was abundantly early, I was not 
late (in sacrificing) to (the spirits of) the four quarters and of 
the land. God in great heaven Does not consider me. Reverent 
to the intelligent spirits, I ought not to be thus the object of 
their anger,-..I look up to the great heaven;—When shall I be 
favoured with repose?' 1 There can be no doubt that the 
spirits invoked were those of men and women once alive, 
whether they were Hau-ki, the ancestor of his house, and the 
patron deity of agriculture, or the spirits of the four quarters 
or of the land, or of the grain, for such deities as those of com, 
food, wind, maize, and the like are all merely secondary concep¬ 
tions depending on the primary belief in the existence of the 
soul after the death of the body. 

But the Chinese monarch saw after the departments of 
agriculture, fishing and the like: in spring be himself ploughed, 
a field set apart for that purpose and prayed at the altars of 
the spirits of the land and grain, an we learn from the prefabs 
to ope of the Sacrificial Odes qJ KM\ The harvest - safely 
garnered, there came the great celebration called Shang, i,e, 
first-fruits, which were offered not to a vegetation spirit, hut to 
the ancestors, for no one dared to eat of the new crop until he 
had first made an offering in his ancestral temple. At this 
hour the Chins of Burma dare not eat the new food until they 
have laid offerings of the first-fruits in their com or vegetable 
patches for their ancestors to enjoy. In modern China in each 

1 in. 5, 
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country district there is usually a temple with & theatre 
attached where theatricals are performed at least every autumn 
after the harvest. The image of the god is brought out that 
he may eojoy the play, which is given far his benefit as a 
thank-offering for sending a good crop. But as all such local 
Chinese gods are merely deified Inman beings* these per¬ 
formances arc in honour nut of any mere abstractions, hut of 
some old mandarin canonized long since. 

Again* when fishing began, the king offered the first fish to 
his ancestors, and to them when, later the sturgeons arrived he 
offered one of the first caught, and only when this had been 
done partook of it himself 3 . 

Not least of the elaborate ceremonies in honour of the royal 
ancestors were the musical and dramatic performances. 

Here we have the king himself acting not as chief magician, 
or as departmental magician, but as an intercessor, like Aeacus, 
who prays to God in Heaven, and to his ancestors, on behalf of 
his people, for good harvests, good fishing, and the like. 

It may be also pointed out that in Japan the Spring 
festival (equinox) is in honour of the dead* and especially of the 
Imperial ancestors, that In July (13—10) there is a general 
honouring of the ancestors because this is the most critical 
time for the "rice crops, that September S3 (equinox) is the’ 
Autumn festival of the Imperial ancestors, and that on 
October 17 the first-fruits are offered to the Shinto gods, 
i.e. deified ancestors* whilst on November 23 the Mikado tastes 
the first-fruits, offered, not to himself, but to his ancestors, as 
in China, Tonga* and in very many other places. 

Dr Malinowski, having pointed out what seemed to be 
jjrima facie objections to Fraser’s views, comes to his rescue 
with his own observations amongst some Papuan-Melanesian 
tribes of Eastern New Guinea where he thinks he found “a social 
and psychological situation such as is postulated by the Gojdm 
Bough ,1_ : the office of the chief coincides there with that of the 
public magician. To the control of rain and sunshine the chief 
owes an enormous proportion of his executive powers, which he 
uses to strengthen his position and to enforce his general will. He 

fie. it. 6, 
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thinks that he has found it in the vegetable colts, for there are 
in these tribes departmental magical rites of fertility. Not 
only are they the most important ones, ranting even before the 
weather rites and always carried out by the chief, hut also -we 
can study there the sociological mechanism by -which the 
garden magician obtains his political power. In each com¬ 
munity we find a garden magician who performs his ritual for 
public benefit. These functions are always vested in the 
headman of the community. In villages which ore capitals of 
a district and governed by a chief, he himself carries out 
the magic of vegetation. Ill this rGIe the headman or chief 
commands not only a high respect as the man who has in his 
hands the forces of fertility and who knows how to tap them, but 
he also takes an actual lead in the practical pursuits accom¬ 
panied by the magic. For rhe magical ritual is intimately 
bound up with the technical activities. This refers to several 
farms of public magic, such as canoe-building, fishing, and 
overseas expeditions, but most conspicuously to garden magic. 
He goes on to say that the magician controls the work of the 
whole community during the course cf the year, and is regarded 
as the man responsible for success and failure and receives 
tribute from his fellow villagers. 

The whole statement represents the position of the Chinese 
monarch, except the question-hogging terms of magic and 
magician. Unfortunately, neither in his article nor in his 
interesting hook ArgonauU of the Western Padfic t to which 
he refers, does he give any account of the machinery by 
which the chief or headman promotes fertility in the gardens 
or success in other operations. Yet not only in the ancestor- 
worship of China, Japan, India, Burma, the Indonesian islands, 
Polynesia, Melanesia, but in New Guinea itself have we the 
machinery. Dr Malinowski knows well how important is the 
cult of the dead in the region which he studied. He tel la us 1 
that the Trobriand natives believe that the spirits migrate 
immediately after death to the island of Tuma, but that they 
return to visit their own villages once a year to take part in 
the big annual feast mitamala, when they receive offerings, 
i J™™. Awiftrflp, Imf. to). xlvi {lOlflJ, p. &70. 
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Re tells ua that “ the milamata comes in immediate 
succession to the harvesting activities/' The Melanesians of 
Florida have ceremonies devoted, to the propitiation of the 
various ti-ndalos who preside over vegetation, rF to inaugurate 
the time of eating the first-fruits of certain trees/' As Dr 
Oodrington has shown that the tindoAos are the spirits of the 
dead, it is clear that as amongst Chins, Burmese, Chinese, 
Japanese, ancestral spirits are held to control the crops* So too 
in Fiji the first-fruits of the yams were offered to the dead 
chiefs in the Nanga 1 . 

My late friend Mr Wilfrid Beaver 8 stated that “ with all the 
West Papuan tribes, not only is the cult of the skull very im¬ 
portant, ns is usual in hfew Guinea, but at times a ftiwa will 
dig up his father's or his mother's skull and appeal to it for 
advice or aid respecting his crops/' Mr Beaver also noted that 
in a village called Manufa in the Gambisi district the bodies 
of the dead arc placed upright in staled enclosures and the 
skeletons remain undisturbed until the occasion of a big annual 
feast or dance, when one or more of these ‘'graves 3 will be broken 
up and the skull taken and dipped in the blood of pigs killed 
at the feast-, and then buried in the gardens to * bless the 
crops/ Mr Gunnar Landtman has shown too the supposed 
efficacy of the skull of a father or other relative in warfare in 
his paper “The Magic of the Kiwa Papuans in Warfare*” 
Here then we have the machinery by which chiefs, headmen, 
and other garden magicians arc supposed to secure good crops, 
about which Dr Malinowski is silent in his chapter on ‘ Garden 
Magic/ as well as in his article, although, strange as it may 
seem, else where 4 he himself demonstrates that the spirits of 
the dead are regarded as the machinery amongst the Trobriand 
islanders, of whom he had made a special study; “Weather— 
Tain, sun and wind—have to obey a great number of spells, and 
they arc especially amenable to the call of some eminent 
experts, or, rather, families of experts, who practise the art in 

* Ridgeway, DrtZWUU and Hrwmlie Dunces of Won-EtrrflpoMi liacw, p. 3BQ, 

* In letters printed, ibid, pp. 345, S97. 

1 Jeurji* Koyal Anthrap, Irak. VOL iLVI (I&LS), p. 327. 

1 i&td* pp. jH:i—6. 
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hereditary succession. In times of war—when fighting still 
existed, before the white man's rule—the Kiriwinians availed 
themselves of the art of certain families of professionals, who had 
inherited war magic from their ancestoral It must be re¬ 
marked that his statement that the chief got- his position by 
magic, is confuted by his own words just cited. He tolls us 
that the hut of Bagido'u, the garden magician of Qmarakana, 
was not fifty metres from his own tent, and that, he was allowed 
to assist at his chanting over magical herbs. “Tn many 
garden ceremonies part of the ingredients ore chanted over in 
the village, in the magician's own house, and, again* before being 
used in the garden. On the morning of such a day the magi¬ 
cian goes alone into the bush, sometimes far away, to fetch the 
necessary herbs. In one charm as many as ten varieties of 
ingredients* practically all herbs, have to he brought—After 
the garden magician has finished his spell, he wraps up the 
leaves in a mat and puts them aside, to be presently used 
in the field,,,,AU actual ceremonies of garden magic take place 
in the field, and there are many spells which are chanted in 
the garden.” In the Oroarakana system 3 of garden magic there 
are ten magical spells* each associated with a special act; 
<c Out of these ten spells there are three in which reference is 
made to balor/M of ancestors. One of those three is by far the 
most important* and it is said during the performance of several 
rites* at the cutting down ceremony, at the planting ceremony, 
etc.” Dr Malinowski gives the formula, and a free translation. 
The typical form of the spell consists of three parts: (1) The 
introduction (ifiiis), (2) the body of the spell, (3) the final part 
"The invocation of the ancestors, or* more correctly, perhaps, 
the list of their names, is always contained in the w’ulaJ 
“In the list of ancestors two points arc to he noted: the first names 
are attached to the word itt&ti#u (= r my grandfathers ), whereas 
the last but one is used with tabugu (=‘ny grandfather, 1 singular), 
The use of the plural in the first group is connected with the 
fact that in each sub-olan there are certain names, which are 
the property of this sub-clan; and every member-o5 this sub- 
rOfl.n must possess one of these ancestral names, though he may 
1 cp, eii, ff. 
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be called also by another non-hereditary name, by ’which he is 
known more generally. Thus in the first part of the spell, not 
one ancestor of the name of Folu is addressed, but the magician 
invokes 'all my ancestors of the name of Polu, all my ancestors 
of the name of Koleko/ etc. The second characteristic feature, 
which is alec general in such lists of ancestors, is that the last 
names are preceded by the ’w r ords,,+*'You new lafowia/ and then 
the names of the few last ancestors are enumerated. Thus 
Bagido’a mentions his grandfather, Huakenuva, and big father, 
low ana-. This is important, because it is a direct invocation of 
a baloma t F 0 thou baloma*. . .In the light of this fact, the 
ancestor names appear to be more likely invocations of the 
ancestral baUjma than a simple enumeration, even though the 
ancestral names have ail intrinsic, active, magical power,” 

It may he at once remarked that the garden magician here 
mentioned is not a 'chief/ hut an hereditary professional, and 
accordingly the insubstantial arguments used by Dr Malinowski 
for the supposed development of the chieftainship from king- 
chiefs who originally owed their power to magic are invalidated 
by hie statement, whilst the reader will at once recognise a close 
parallelism between the invocation of the ancestors- by the 
garden magician and that of the ancestors, grandfather and 
father of Tocitonga, by hie chief vassal (p. 1ST). 

No less unsatisfactory is hie treatment of the Chieftainship, 
" Chieftainship in the Trobriands/’ he writes 1 , “ is the combina¬ 
tion of two institutions: first, that of headmanship or village 
authority ; secondly, that of tofcemic clanship, that is, the divi¬ 
sion of the community into classes Or castes, each with a more 
er less definite rank. In every community,..there is one mau 
who wields the greatest authority, though often this does not 
amount to very much. He is, in many cases, nothing more 
than inter pares in a group of village elders.,. He is as a 

rule,,-not much more than a, master of tribal ceremonies, and 
the main speaker within and without the tribe, whenever one 
la needed. 

But the position of headman becomes much more than this 
when he is a person of high rank, which is by no means always 

1 AVTflOJKlUtt fl/ Western jPattiflc, 1B22, pp, £)2 fl, 
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the case. In the Trobr lands there exist four totem ic elans, each 
being divided into a number of smaller sub-clans—’which could 
also be called families or castes, for the members of each claim 
common descent from one ancestress, and each of them holds a 
certain, specified, rank. These sub-clans have also a local cha¬ 
racter, because the original ancestress emerged from a hole in the 
ground, as a rule somewhere in the neighbourhood of their village 
community" Each can show the original hole or'house ’ els it la 
called, " Often such a hole is surrounded by one of the tabooed 
clumps of trees,...Not one is on the cultivable land. The 
highest sub-clan is that of the T&balu belonging to the bfalasi 
totem clan. To this sub-clan belongs the main chief of Kiriwina, 
To'uluwa, who resides in the village of Gmctrakana. He is 
in the first place the headman of his own village, and, iu con¬ 
trast to the headmen of low rank, he has quite a considerable 
amount of power. His high rack inspires every one about him 
with the greatest and' the most genuine respect and awe and 
the remnants of his power are still surprisingly large." His 
sphere of influence extends far beyond his own village. "A 
number of villages are tributary to him, and in several respects 
subject to his authority. In case of war they are his allies, and 
have to foregather in his village. When he needs men to per¬ 
form some task, he can send to his subject villages and they will 
supply him with workers/ 1 He hns to pay the tributes, etc. 
This he does by his wealth. He takes a wife from each vassal 
village and her family has to supply him with large amounts of 
crops. " This wifa is always the sister or some ether relation of 
the headman of the subject village, and thus practically the 
whole community has to work for him. In olden days, the chief 
of Omarakaua had up to as many as forty consorts, and received 
perhaps as much aa thirty to fifty per cent of all the garden 
produce of Kiriwina," 

He had thus plenty of food to pay men for feasts, tribal 
gatherings, or distant expeditions, “Through his privilege of 
practising polygamy the chief is kept supplied with an abun¬ 
dance of wealth in food stuffs and in valuables, which he uses 
to maintain his high position/' 

He “ has. the best sorcerers of the district always at his beck 
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and call >r and he uses them to punish the guilty r The terror 
of the sorcerer is enough to kill a native. " Only in extreme 
cases, does a chief inflict direct punishment on a culprit. He 
haa one or two hereditary henchmen* whose duty it is to kill 
the man who has so deeply offended him, that actual death is 
the only sufficient punishment.,It is through his right to 
practise polygamy that he actually achieves bis position, and 
exercises his power,” 

These extracts call for some remarks: (1) Dr Malinowski 
does not include prowess or skill in war as an element in chief¬ 
tainship ; (2) he speaks of chiefs of c high rank/ hut does not 
explain how 4 high rank* is attained; (5) he says that the 
paramount chief of Kiri wins owes his great position to his right 
to practise poly gam y, bnt he does not explain how the chief or 
his forebears got the privilege of having the sisters or other 
relatives of the headmen in each of his vassal villages as his 
wives, nor does he explain how these villages became c vassal/ 
Yet it evidently was not because the chief or his forebears were 
powerful magicians., for he states that the chief power is largely 
due to his having" the best sorcerers at bis beck and call/ If he 
or his predecessors got their power by excelling in magic, why 
need he keep sorcerers ? Dr Malinowski himself gives the key 
to the chiefs power and the awe in which he is held. For 
though he excludes prowess or capacity of leadership in war as 
an element in the growth of chieftainship, he fceLLa us that not 
only did the chief use his great wealth from tributes to make 
'distant expeditions/ apparently of no peaceful kind, but 
c in case of war : his vassals had to assemble at his village. This 
demonstrates that he was a military potentate and that ho and 
his predecessors owe their 'high rank 1 ju&t as much to per¬ 
sonal prowess and success in war as do the Bajput princes of 
to-day. From this they won the respect of their ovm people, and 
tribute in wives, food and other valuables from their conquered 
neighbours. The Trobriand paramount chieftainship thus falls 
into line with monarchies in all parts of the world, ancient and 
moderu, Fores majeure, not mere magic, has been the founda¬ 
tion of them all, whether in ancient Egypt, Babylonia, Assyria, 
Persia, or Israel (where the people, tired of being badly ruled 
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by priest-sorcerers, such as Samuel and his sons* chose Saul, 
who was pre-eminent alike in stature and prowess* and made 
him king after his crushing defeat of the Ammonites 1 , whilst 
similarly David's elevation was doe not to bis magic but to his 
overthrow of Goliath)’ China (where Yu, the founder of the 
ETsia dynasty 22IT B,C (J is not remembered as a sorcerer, but as 
a great sovereign who first raised embankments to check the 
inundations of the Ho); Japan (where the sword of the drat 
Mikado is one of the chief of the sacred relics at lee) ; and the 
great Teutonic, Scandinavian and early Irish monarchies. Who 
will say that it was by magic that Hrolf the Ganger and his 
descendants won Normandy and England? 

The attempt of Dr Malinowski to bolster up Frazer’s theory 
has only added one mere instance to the contrary, for on his 
evidence he has failed to make good those weaknesses which he 
himself thinks prevent Frazer from being able u to demonstrate 
in detail how political power and social influence arise from the 
exercise of the magical functions/' weaknesses which “seem at 
first sight to qualify and invalidate Frazer's theories of early 
kingship and magic." Finally,it maybe noted that there is no 
evidence for kings being put to death after a limited period in 
any of the cases just cited any more than there is for such a prac¬ 
tice amongst the Polynesians of New Zealand, Samoa, Tonga or 
Tahiti. Thus the result of the latest evidence derived from 
savage communities, ou whose customs Frazer's theory of the 
Kingship and God-kings depends, demonstrates the futility of 
Dr Fowler's attack, based on that theory, upon the traditional 
statements thatNuma was the first fkmenDialis and also a king. 

His two remaining reasons for holding that my view is 
“ impossible >h arc easily disposed of, “ Ovid," he writes, if pro¬ 
bably reflecting Vano, speaks of the Flamen Dialis as belonging 
to the Polosgum religion, which at Least meatus that he was 
aware of the extreme antiquity of the office- 1 ' With his in¬ 
ference there is no reason to quarrel, but there Ls no proof that 
Ovid is reflecting Varro, and accordingly his vague expression 
is not to be taken against the combined testimony of Yarro 
himself and Livy on which my case mainly rests. Moreover, 
l I SflimMi, obapa. 13—3l„ 
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Ovid is probably referring to the mass of the restrictions 
which in liis own day weighed so heavily cm the flamen, but 
these were not only an accretion, us Dr Fowler himself admits, 
but they hud probably arisen from the more material religious 
ideas of the aborigines, which, like their views on marriage, hud 
gradually prevailed as the more lofty and noble ideas of the 
Patricians lost their robustness. Whilst therefore the 11 amen 
Dialis was Sabine, the ceremonies and taboos with which he 
was oppressed in the later period were probably elements from 
the indigenous religion. Thus, though the Goths who had 
conquered the indigenous population of Spain made a long 
straggle to maintain their own Mosarabic ritual, it gradually 
gave way to that of Fame as the Gothic spirit sickened in the 
unwholesome surroundings of the South, and the only survival 
of the rites of the Gothic church is the fact that on Easter Day 
in the cathedral of Toledo the archbishop takes the westward 
position and faces the congregation, all else in the service 
being ad usitm Utimtxnwit. 

Dr Fowler's last proof of the impossibility of my view is 
that Dr Ddllinger was inclined to gee in this flamen the “ruins 
of an older system of ceremonial ordinances-^ ’ But mere 
inclinations or opinions in such matters, no matter how eminent 
may be the utterer, are worthless in scientific investigations 
unless backed by substantial facts. It may be pointed out 
that Dr Fowler has not attempted to explain from the old 
standpoint—that the Homans were a homogeneous people— 
how there arose such a fundamental difference between the 
Patricians and Plebeians in their views of marriage, the most 
important of social institutions, and how confarrmtio was so 
indissolubly bound up with the greater Famenships. 

We shall now continue our inquiry into the origin of the two 
other deities whose culta were in charge of greater flam enE. We 
shall then proceed to bring forward other evidence, ethnological, 
archaeological, and linguistic. A full examination of the elements 
which went to make up the religion of the Romans aa it stood 
in Imperial times will be presented in another volume 1 . 

1 The mstExiale uf that volume bare teen already used in the (JifEprd 
Lectures ad Aherdfl*n, 1909-11, hut they hiLva only as yei appeared in turn- 
md-cica in the Aberdeen Free JVsm. 
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According to Yarro 1 Mara or Mainers (Fig. 13) was Sabine, 
whilst the same authority represents Quirinus as connected 
with the Quirites, the inhabitants of the Sabine, town of Cures, 
a view endorsed, by all modem writers. Dionysius likewise 
states that the Homans derived the worship of Quirinus from 
the Sabines. But to the form of the name we shall revert later 
on (p. 23d). 

It is now fairly probable that the cults of Janus, Mars, and 
Quirinua were Sabine in origin, that their priesthoods always 
remained restricted to Patricians, and to Patricians who were 
bom of ccmfarreate marriage, and had themselves been married 
by that sacred rite, which seems never to have been used by 
the Plebeians. From this it follows that this Sacred Marriage 



Fig-. 13, BomMlO-Campnnian silver didrachna (circa b.C- 33ij-31£] : Obv. ikad 
of Mara ; Rev. horsed head, referring lo the Equina, £ horse ■raceE,’ th* 
greatest festival of ibai god and held a.d. ill Cal, Mart., and prid. Id. Mart 3 . 

was not Latin^ but Sabine. Divorce was practically unknown 
in eases of confaneeate marriage, for that sacred bond could 
only be dissolved by a ceremony called diffarrsatio, of which 
nothing is known, but in which it is probable that a cake of 
Jar was used in some way. The existence of so secure a 
marriage bond is quite in accord with the lofty viewa of 
chastity and conjugal fidelity handed down to ns in the im¬ 
perishable tales of the maiden Virginia and the matron 
Lucrece. According to the writers of the Augustan age this 

1 L.L. T. 73 1 Mars ab tm quod m&ribus in beilo pr&eEst, ant quod Sabinis 
euiooptatB ibi eHt Mamara, Qairinmi a Qmiftlbwa. Diou. Hal, n. : 

rip Si iBrtfXtfp cE Xd^5Viw iftti ■jra-p ixsivom pi 'FaymToi na06r7fi K vplvoy 
■ivo.iutf'ffiiVU', 

s Mj own Bpecimea These coins ebow "by l&r the e&tLisat representation of 
Mstk, just others of the EEriea j;ive U9 much the oldest doeament fo^ and 
raprsEEntaiion of, the Wolf and Twint legon d- 
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purity of life still flourished in their own time among the 
simple and uncorrupted womeu of tlic Sabine valleys 3 . It 
would then, appeal' that a body of Sabines had become masters 
of Borne, and had brought with them their own religion 
and their own form of marriage. Unless these Sabines had 
formed the original Patras, and were conquerors, there seems 
no reason why they should have refused the ius coiutbii to the 
Plebeians, many of whom were probably just as wealthy aa the 
Patricians. Analogy too would lead us to believe that this 
restriction arose rather from pride of conquest than from pride 
of wealth. Thus at Sparta, where there was an aristocracy 
of conquerors, the offspring of a Spartiate and a Helot was 
considered illegitimate (being termed a Mothwz or Mothon), 
On the other hand at Athens, where the Eupatridae were 
autochthonous, and not an aristocracy of conquest, they seem 
never to have denied the right of intermarriage to the other 
classes. Our contention derives additional support from the fact 
that just as in early days there could be no legal marriage 
between a Patrician and Plebeian, so in later times a marriage 
between a Roman citizen and a Latihvs or &per$gnnm belong¬ 
ing to a state which had not conubtitm with Borne, was a 

Ethnology of Italy. In an earlier chapter (vol. i, pp. 240-1) 
I gave some reasons for believing that the 'Aborigines/ who 
according to Dionysius were the earliest occupants of upper 
Italy, had once a real existence (contrary to the opinion of 
Mommsen and his followers in this country 1s ), and that they 
were identical with the Ligves or Ligurians, who according to 
Philistus of Syracuse bad once held Latium herself. 

We found that the ancients themselves give a very dear and 
coherent account of the various elements in the population of 
upper Italy in the early part of the first millennium before our 
era K 

Dionysius of Halicarnassus gives ua very valuable informa¬ 
tion on the early ethnology, and though his authority baa so 

1 Hot, £pod:i. 89I quo (Is i pniici touliiflr in partem iuqet... Sabina qualia cel*. 

* H. F. Pelham, Otitimw of Human History, p. 15, 

3 jEarly Age of Greece^ vol, r, pp. 231 sqq. 
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often been treated with contempt by modern writers because he 
wrote in the latter half of the first century before Christ, it 
must not be forgotten that he cites explicitly from writers who 
lived centuries earlier, and whose works are otherwise lost to us 
probably for ever. 

first of all, there were the 'Aborigines/ as they are termed 
by Dionysius, following Cato and still earlier writerssecondly 
the Siculi; and thirdly the great tribes of the Umbrians. But 
though the last two mentioned lived intermixed in part at least 
of north-east Italy, especially the area round Bate (Ateste), 
they do not seem to have been very closely related, although 
both were undoubtedly Indo-European, The Sicilians seem 
never cither cm the mainland of Italy or in Sicily (to which 
they gave their name) to have cremated their dead 1 , and in 
this respect they agree with "both the Ligurians and the 
Illyrians, who, as we saw (vol L p. 355), shaded off into each 
other in north-east Italy. As the non-cremationists appear to 
have been the earliest stratum of population in that area, it 
seems not unlikely that they were practically either Illyrians 
or Ligurians, he. the northernmost extension of those who lower 
down were termed 'Aborigines/ In other words there seems to 
have been a more or less homogeneous Indo-European non- 
cremating population all over Italy, just as there was in the 
Balkan. The Umbrians and similar tribes from beyond the 
Alps, who all cremated their dead, wcie constantly overrunning 
this earlier population, becoming their overlords or driving 
them southwards. Similarly cremationist invaders from beyond 
the Alps either became masters of the native Illyrians, as in the 
Hallstatt area and in what is now the modern Styria and 
Carniola, or drove them south to seek new homes amongst their 
kindred lower down the Balkan, or to form settlements on the 
west, side of the Adriatic, on the Italian coasts even as far south 
as the heel of the peninsula. That the extreme south-east 
comer of Italy was termed lapygift from a people named 
Tapygfes who had colonised it, there is little doubt, and similar 

J ]}£■ Oj&i in a -commiinioftticin (dated 1(1 ltec., 1&25) hits mo&t Jungly in- 
fonnutl me that, in an hia ntiptfifflu of median cemeteries for the last 
37 years, in only tma cbso did he find wnoes q£ cremation. 
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settler? (termed Jupuzko in the Iguvine Tables) may have 
dwelt on the borders of Umbria, and it seems quite probable 
that both these settlements wore offshoots from the Illyrian 
tribes of Inpodes which maintained themselves down to Roman 
times on the north-east side of the Adriatic. The Aborigines 
were being continually hard pressed by both the Sicilians and 
Umbrians, and those of them who had maintained their freedom 
for the most part dwelt along the Apennines, into which they 
had been driven from the richer lands of the plains by their 
powerful invaders. When the settlers from Greece landed in 
Italy at the mouth of the Po (where some of their number 
founded Spina), that region was chiefly in the hands of the 
Ombrikoi (Umbrians), and in dread of these the Greeks made 
friends with the Aborigines. The latter were only too glad of 
aid against their powerful foes, and the combined forces 
managed to defeat some of the Umbrians, and took their town 
Cortona, which served henceforward as a base of operations. 
According to the traditions the Greeks, with the help of the 
Aborigines, founded many important towns, among which were 
Agyllfi, afterwards known as Caere (Oersetri), Pisa, .Alston, 
Frtlerii, Telamon, and various others, 

Keit came the invasion of the Lydian Tyrseui from Asia 
Minor, foT it is impossible to admit Mo mm sen's view that they 
were Rbaetians from the Alps, which has no other foundation 
except Coresen's guess that the name Rasenna is identical with 
Rhaeti. Apparently both the Greek settlers and their allies 
the Aborigines were glad of the coming of the Tyrsenians, for 
they were in eore need of assistance against, the ever-increasing 
encroachments of the Umbrian tribes. The new combination 
of Tyrsenians, Pclasgian settlers, and Aborigines w T aa very 
effective in checking for a long period the advance of peoples 
from the Alps. For the Etruscans are said to have conquered 
more than three hundred Umbrian towns 1 . Henceforth the 
Umbrians only held their independence in the region called 
Umbria in the classical period, though doubtless forming a con¬ 
siderable element in the population of all the region up to the 
Alps. But though the men from beyond the mountains had 
1 ?Uny, N . H m, 14 (19). 
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been checked for a while, tile day came when the Celts, tho 
close kinsfolk of the Umbrians, swarmed over the Alps into the 
valley of the Po, as the Umbrians had done many centuries 
before. By 300 B.C. the Etruscan power had suffered a catas¬ 
trophe from which it was destined never to recover, while even 
Rome herself, after the disaster on the Allia, fell for the 
moment into the hands of the Gauls, Bought off by Homan 
gold the Gaula retired from the south side of the Tiber, but 
they established themselves over almost all northern Italy 
extending as far south as Sena Gallica and Bqu oilia. In due 
time the shattered remains of the once powerful Etruscan con¬ 
federacy fell before Home, as did also the groat Samnitic tribes, 
the most vigorous descendants of the Umbro-Sabellian stuck, 
whom we first meet at the dawn of history. Besides tine 
Etruscans amd Gauls, we hear in the historical period of another 
people, who not only maintained themselves in the mountainous 
region of which Genoa may be regarded as the centre, but in 
all north-western Italy and in south-western France. These 
are the people known to the Roman writers as Ligursa, and to 
. the Greeks as Ligy&s. As they occupy the same mountainous 
area as that assigned to the Aborigines by Dionysius, and as 
Philistus of Syracuse says that the Ligyes were expelled from 
their homes by the Umbrians, there is no doubt that the 
Aborigines of Dionysius and Cato are none other than the 
Ligyes or Ligurians of Philistus and other writers. As scholars 
have habitually scuffed at the evidence of Dionysius, it may be 
well to point out that Philistus of Syracuse, though unfortu¬ 
nately only fragments of his works have survived, was not only 
one of the most celebrated historians of antiquity, but enjoyed 
special opportunities for gaining a hist hand knowledge not 
only of the history of Sicily and southern Italy but also of its 
northern regions. Bom before 430 B.ct, he witnessed the 
operations of Gylippus against the Athenians at the siege of 
Syracuse 413 e.c,, and he was. an old man when he met death 
in 35G B.c. As skilled in warfare as wise in council, he long 
bad the confidence of Dionysius the Elder, but later he fell from 
favour, and then retired first to Thnrii and later to Adria, near 
the mouth of the Po, with which he had already friendly rcla- 
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tinns, and where he composed the great work which made him 
famous. Thus he had the moat exceptional means of acquiring 
an accurate knowledge of the early history and ethnology of all 
Italy. 

We then tested the credibility of the statements of the 
ancient historians hy the criterion of the actual material remains 
which, modern excavations have brought to light throughout 
upper and central Italy, A survey of these relics other than 
those of post*Roman date showed (i) a series of remains 
associated frequently with Koman coins and Latin inscriptions 
which are indubitable proofs that these belong to the Roman 
period, (ii) In certain places, us for example at Bologna, are 
found graves containing the remains of men of large stature, 
with long iron swords and other gear similar to those found on 
the battle-fields where Caesar defeated the Helvetii and Boii, 
along the Alpine passes, and in the graves of Gaulish warriors 
in the valley of the Marne and elsewhere; these objects are 
often distinguished by a style of ornament well known where - 
ever the Celts made their way in the centuries between 500 E.c. 
and a,D. I, commonly termed the Lel Tfene period, but by some 
Cate Celtic/ (lii) At an earlier level than the remains just 
named appear, for instance at Bologna-, series of graves perfectly 
distinct not only from those juat described, but also from those 
of a still earlier period, by their shape, decoration, and method 
of disposing of the dead. The latter are never cremated as were 
the Rhaeti, hut are laid in the tomb. The true Etruscan tomb 
(for Etruscan assuredly these are) is a chamber entered by a 
door in the ride, though this form is not found north of the 
Apennines, for in the Etruscan cemetery at the Gertosa near 
Bologna the graves are large pits without a side entrance, into 
which one has to descend from above. They are rectangular, 
with the long sides running east and west; they contain a 
large oaken cheat with a lid hied, by iron nails. The skeleton 
lies within the chest with its feet to the east. Many are seated 
with arms and legs extended. 

(lv) In the famous cemeteries of Bologna, below the graves 
last described, come a huge series readily distinguished from 
those of all the later periods. These all belong to the Early 
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Iron Age, usually termed the Vilianova period by the Italian 
archaeologists, from tbe discovery of' ft large number of its 
characteristic remains at the place of that name near Bologna, 
The antiquities of this culture 1 are widely spread over upper 
Italy, and differ essentially not only from the later periods just 
described, but also from a still earlier' epoch. They show a great 
advance in metal work. The cemeteries of this age reveal eist- 
graves, the bottom, sides, and top being formed of flat unhewn 
stones, though sometimes there arc only bottom and top slabs. 
The dead were burned: the remains are usually in urns, each 
grave containing as a rule but one ossuary. Sometimes the 
vessel is covered with a flat atone, or u dish upside down, some¬ 
times the urns are deposited in the ground without any protec¬ 
tion. The vases are often hand-made, and adorned with incised 
linear ornament, but the bones, especially in later times, were 
often placed in bron&e urns or buckets (miidae). Some faint 
traces of Mycenenn influence are found in the region round the 
mouth of the To, but here, as we have jo at seen, the Pelasgians 
of Thessaly had planted Spina. 

Though iron w making its way steadily into use for cutting 
weapons, flat, flanged, socketed, and looped axes of bronze are 
found in considerable numbers (Fig. 14), Brooches of many 
kinds, ranging from the most primitive safety-pin fashioned o>ut 
of a common bronze pio, such as those found at Peschiera on 
Lake Garda (vol. I. pp. 554-5, Figs. 104—100), evolved through 
f many varieties, are in universal use. Representations of the 
human, figure are practically unknown, but models of animals 
of a rude and primitive kind are very common, probably being 
votive offerings. These are closely parallel to the bronze 
figures found at Olympia, where representations of the human 
figure are still comparatively rare. Almost all the Olympian 
bronzes of this type were found at the same level and in one 
particular part of the Altis at Olympia near the Her&eum and 
Pelopium, the shrine of Pel ops the great Achaean leader, and 
they beloug to the Geometric or Dipylon period. At Olympia 
likewise many brooches were found, and these too of types 
which can be paralleled in Italy (vol. i. pp. 5fi6—7). 

1 vol. i. of this work, pp. 2J7-&. 
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There can be little doubt that the Villanova culture had 
commenced in the Bronse Age> for in a considerable number of 
cemeteries belonging to that period the dead were cremated and 



Fig- 14. 


not inhumed, as was probably the case in the preceding epoch 
to which we shall next turn. This difference in burial rites 
indicates prima fade a difference of race. The brooches were in 
use before the end of the Bronze Age h as is shown by the dis- 
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chvery of primitive safety-pina in settlements of the Bronze 
Age, as at Peschiera, 

(v) We saw that the researches of the Italian antiquaries 
during the last seventy-five years have collected a vast body of 
information respecting the earliest stages of human culture 
m northern and central Italy, and we are now conversant with 
its essential characteristics. The earliest stage is that revealed 
in the lake*dweUingg of the plains of the Po, usually termed the 
Terramara 1 , Temwiara is the term applied to a substance 
looking like a mixture of clay, sand, and ashes, arranged in 
differently coloured strata—yellowish-brown, green, or black— 
found in flattUh mounds. These artificial deposits occur over 
the provinces of Parma, Eeggio, and Modena. Agriculturists 
had long used these mounds for manure, but in IS61 StrSbel 
showed that they were really the sites of pile dwellings. 
Like remains have now been discovered all over upper Italy, 
in Lntium, and even as far south as Tarcntum (Taranto) and 
Coppa delta Nevignta. The antiquities found in these habita¬ 
tions indicate (according to Brizio) that their earliest occupants 
were still in the Neolithic period, but the great majority of 
the remains beloog to t-be Copper and Bronze Ages (voh i, 
pp. 235-6). They comprise vessels of earthenware, both largo 
and small, and of manifold shapes, some of which eoTrespcnaril to 
those types found in the Balkan and DanuHan regions, and 
also in Spain, The larger vessels are of coarse clay, roughly 
kneaded, and quite uuglozed, The smaller vessels are made of 
a finer paste with thin walls and a smooth blackish surface. 
There are many articles made of bone and horn, comprising 
needles, pins, ornamented combs, and other objects. Stone axes, 
chisels, and spear-heads are not common, but there are numbers 
of rubbers, mealing-stcnes, and grooved spheroidal stones. Of 
copper and bronze there are numbers of fiat axes, awls, chisels, 
spear-heads, knives, crescent-shaped razors, combs, pins, and 
needles. The flat celt is the earliest type of metal axe, being 
modelled from the stone axe which it superseded, Iron is not 
yet known, neither is glass nor silver found, and indeed there 


vnl. i. of ibis work, pp. 234 e%q. 
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is but cine doubtful object of gold. In all the earlier habita¬ 
tions brooches* rings* and bracelets are absent. 

From the evidence now to hand* it is dear that these people 
dwelt in lakes and marshes* rearing pile-dwellings like the 
Stone and Bronze Age people of Switzerland, southern 
Germany* and many other parts of Europe. At the tame of 
their first occupation tboy were still employing stone for 
cutting purposes, but at no long time afterwards they had 
learned to use copper* and later still bronze, for cutting and 
other important implements* while stone was only retained fur 
meaner purposes. The Texratnara civilization is probably con¬ 
temporary with that seen in the earliest strata at Hissariik. 

The earliest stage with which we are concerned is the 
Neolithic (since we have here nothing to do with Palaeolithic 
man). The remains consist of cave-dwellings and hut-founda¬ 
tions ; the dead were not burned, but were buried in eaves or 
in holes hollowed in the ground. To this period likewise may 
belong the earliest lake-dwellings and the beginnings of the 
pile-dwellings* which, cannot be separated from the lacustrine 
habitations, and which are found in the same localities with 
hut-foundations. 

The view given, above is that of the late Prof Brizio, but 
Prof. Pigorici (followed by Prof. T. E, Peet*) holds that the 
people who built the lake-dwellings and Terremarc were dis¬ 
tinct racially from the folk of the caves and huts. The latter 

regards as a long-skulled, non-Aryan people. But, while ha 
and Mr Peet ascribe the Italian lake-dwellings to two separate 
invasions of a different race, the first coming from Switzerland 
into Piedmont and western Lombardy, the second from the 
north-east and the Danube valley, yet they attribute the 
Terramara pile-dwellings not to these, hut to a third invasion 
from theDanubian area, of the same race* who wove flo wedded 
to their system of lake-dwellings In their 0 ™ country that they 
proceeded to erect pile-habitations even when they settled on 
dry ground* These people, they hold, were bread-skulled Aryans, 
but as not a single skull has been found either in Italian lake- 
dwellings or in Terremare* there is no proof of this contention. 

1 Tht Stone and Bfontfi Agtt m Italy (1909), pp. 492 *$ 3 * 
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But they do not explain why the first two bodies of invaders* 
■whom they suppose to have been lake-dwellers iu their own 
previous homos, might not when they were able to get dry 
ground in Italy plant on it pile-dwellings tinder the same love 
of their ancient type as is supposed to have led the third body 
of their own race to do so. The only strong reason urged by 
Figorini and Beet against the foundation of the lake-dwellings 
and the TcTrcmare by the aborigines is that in oh cemeteries 
found near such habitations the dead are burned. But, since we 
found (vol. I. p. 49S) in the Swiss lake-dwellings the transition 
from inhumation to cremation in the bJeotithic and Early Bronze 
Ages, and since there is good evidence that the people of the 
Swiss lake-dwellings wore of the same race as the aborigines of 
north Italy, and since Pigurini and Feet regard the first founders 
of lake-dwellings in north Italy as newcomers from Switzerland* 
there is no reason why the nhoriginal people, if they were the 
founders of the lake-dwellings and Terrain are pile-dwellings, 
should not have changed over to cremation, as their kindred 
in Switzerland had done. Moreover, it is very probable that die 
Umbrians, who always cremated* occupied a great number of 
the lake-dwellings and Terremarc which they found ready on the 
spot, and they may have built others for themselves, as a protec¬ 
tion against human foes, or floods, or both. It will be observed 
that a vital part of Pigorini’s theory defended by Feet is the 
assumption that the aborigines of northern Italy, whom they 
suppose to have gone on living in hut-dwellings side by side 
with the supposed new pile-dwelling folk, were a long-skulled 
non-Aryan people, whilst the newcomers are supposed to have 
been broad-skulled Aryans. With both of these doctrines we shall 
soon deal (pp. 256 tqq ) 1 . Dr D< Eandall-Madver 3 , u having no 
thesis to maintain, and no theory to champion,' 1 thinks that the 
people whom he terms * Yillanovans/ and whom be regards, as 
I did and still do, as coming “ into Italy from the north side of 

1 This volume devoted to Sociology is not tlie place to re-diseusa n; length 
th* Other problems ol tbiQ lake-dwellflra und the builders of Sko Tonomiue in 
the light of the evidence collected since I treated of them in my former volume 
23 jCirfl ago, but they are treated fully id the introduction to this volume. [This 
Introduction Tvaa never wilt tell.] 

s VillanovaiiB and E&rfy KCnueana (1924)* pp, 207-S. 
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the Alps 1 ' with a civilization “closely related to the Early Iron 
Ago civilisation of Central Europe and the Upper Danube," 
“ were related by a more or leas close con$msh:p to the two other 
cremating peoples of the Iron Age in Italy, vis,, those who 
lived in the region of the Italian Lakes and those who centred 
about Estc with ramifications through Yenetia/’ and he further 
bolds that “they were also related in a degree that it is still too 
early to define to the Bronse Age people of the lerremure and 
that “it is not yet safe to declare that they were actually de¬ 
scended from the latter/ 1 As I hold (Introduction) that both the 
long-skulled and the broad-skulled inhabitants of Italy and the 
Alpine regions and beyond were all of the same Indo-European 
race., that the earliest lake-dwellers and builders of the Terre- 
mare were the aborigines of north Italy, that they developed 
themselves Copper and Bronze culture, and that they were Inter 
conquered by the Late Bronze and Early Iron Age people from 
beyond the Alps, Dr Randall-Maelver’s conclusion on this, ns 
on nearly all the questions involved in my researches and his, 
re-asserts mine. 

Now history tells us that a series of peoples corresponding to 
the different classes of material remains just enumerated have 
in their turn played a rdle in the historic drama of upper and 
central Italy, Romans, Gauls, and Etruscana held upper 
Italy, and there con be no doubt that our classes (i), (ii), (iii) 
represent the relics of the Romans, the Gauls, and the 
Etruscans, As the Villaaova (iv) period precedes the Etruscan, 
we have in the Yillanova antiquities the remains of the 
Umbrian tribes. Behind the Yillanova or Umbrian culture lies 
(v) the Terramara. But we have just learned from Dionysius 
that upper Italy had been occupied by a people whom he 
terms the Aborigines, and that this people had in part been 
conquered by the Umbrians. Now Philistus of Syracuse telle 
us that the Ligyes were driven from their homos by the 
Umbrians and Pelasgians, from, which it appears that the 
Aborigines of Dionysius are none other than the Ligyes or 
Ligurians so well known in Roman history. The Aborigines 
arc said to have continued to hold their own in the Apennines, 
and it is in that region that through historical times the 
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Ligurians have dwelt uninterruptedly, extending from Genoa, 
not only to the Maritime Alps, but as far as the Rhone, though 
largely intermixed with Celtic tribes from beyond tbe Alps, 
The Ligurians of Roman times (vol. L pp. 340, 375—6) werp a 
small, active, hardy, dark-complexioned race. Though Spain 
was occupied principally by Iberic tribes, who, as we'saw, were 
tbe close kinsmen of the Ligurians, nevertheless in north-east 
Spain the Ligyes proper had long had a foothold, for according 
to Thucydides it was tbe pressure of this people that bad 
caused a body of Iberians from the River Sicanus to migrate to 
Sicily. These Ligyes occupied all Narbonese Gaul at the time 
of the founding of Maesalia, tor the Fhocaeans obtained posses¬ 
sion of that famous town by the marriage of their captain to 
the daughter of the native Ligurian chief (p. 109). Nor is there 
wanting evidence that they had once occupied the Po region, 
and even the Alpine districts, for Livy 2 mentions a Ligurian 
tribe called Laevi, who, down to tbe coming of the Celtic 
CenoruEinni, dwelt near Verona, and they are probably to be 
regarded as forming all through the ages, whether Umbrian, 
Pelagian, Etruscan, or Roman had the mastery, the main 
element in the population of all Italy. Just as they bordered 
on the Iberians in the west, so on the north-east they merged 
into the Illyrian tribes, who may also be regarded as their 
kindred. But as we have seen above that- there is a strong 
resemblance between the material remains of the lake-dwellings 
and the Terremare of Italy and the remains found in tbe 
Balkan, and as Prof. Peet relies on the similarity between this 
culture in Italy and that found in the Terremare of Hungary 
(at Toszeg and about twenty other places along the edge of the 
Danube, above and below Buda-Pesth) and Bosnia (at Douja 
Dolina on the Save and at RipaA), a region occupied by the 
Illyrians light down to Roman times, this strongly corroborates 
the view that the Ligures were the first founders of the lake- 
dwellings and Terremare of Italy. As Strabo carefully dis¬ 
criminates the Illyrians from the Celts who had overrun them, 
so be points Out that the Ligurians were no less carefully to be 
distinguished from the Celtic tribes of the Alps, although he 

» v. &. 
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also tells us that their manner of life was identical with that 
of their neighbours. 

It must be borne in mind, that whether the Ligures, as 
Erizio held, or the Umbrians, as maintained by Pigorini and 
Pest, were the authors of the Lake-dwelling and Terramaxa 
culture, it makes no difference for the purposes of my argument, 
since Pigorini and Peet agree with Erizio and the present 
writer that the Ligures were the inhabitants of north Italy in 
the Neolithic period, and were its oldest stratum of population. 
Let us now paES south of the Tiber and examine the literary 
records of the ethnology of that famous region and again test 
tradition by the evidence of the spade. As we have just seen, 
the remains of a culture similar to that of the Terremare have 
likewise been found in Latium. The legends alone are sufficient 
to'indicate that there had been two or more T&ces in Latium 
from a very early time, and I have already pointed out (vol. i. 
p. 254) that it is more than likely that this circumstance 
explains much in the subsequent history of Rome, such as the 
origin of the Plebs and its long and bitter struggles against the 
Patricians. Since T wrote in 1901 the excavations carried out 
go skilfully by the brilliant Italian archaeologist. Commend a- 
tore Born, have fully confirmed my argument, for he has found 
in the Forum graves exhibiting two different ways of disposing 
of the dead—the one inhumation, the other cremation—of 
itself a proof of the existence of two races with very different 
views respecting the soul. In Latium, as in the region north 
of the Tiber, we hear of Aborigines, Siculi, and Pelasgians, 
though the Umbrian name does not appeaT. This fact is readily 
explained, since instead of the generic term we meet that of 
the Sabini, one of the chief Umbro-Sabellian tribes. The 
Siculi, as we have just seen, were the aboriginal people of 
north-eastern Italy, practically Identical with the Ligurians 
on the one hand and with the Illyrians on the other, and on 
them first came the pressure of the Urubro-Celtie tribes from 
beyond the Alps, and those of them who did not submit to the 
invaders had to seek new homes amongst their cognate tribes 
further south. Whilst the accounts of the ethnology of Italy 
north of the Tiber are el ear ■ and harmonious, we saw (vol. I, 
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pp, 254-25G) that the same cannot be said of the early traditions 
of Latium, Eut we saw that there was no reason to doubt the 
truth of the tradition of the alliance between the Aborigines 
of Latium and settlers from Greece, variously described as 
Achaeans or Pelasgians, and their joint expulsion of the Siculi. 

Now, as the legends represent Latinus, the opoiiym of the 
Latini, as king of the Aborigines, it follows that the Latini were 
Ligurians, and are not to be identified with the Sicilians nr any 
of the Umhro-Celtic tribes—such as the Sabines—who entered 
Labium later on. Wo. saw that the traditional ethnology of 
upper Italy is confirmed hy the modem archaeological dis¬ 
coveries both in Latium and in all the region north of the 
Tiber. 

If the Plebeians, who had the looser form of marriage, were 
the aboriginal Ligurians, it ought to be possible to produce 
evidence of m a tri linear succession amongst both the aboriginal 
population of Latinm and also amongst undoubted Ligurians. 
In this there is no difficulty. In the first place, D ranees, the 
friend and counsellor cf Latraue, the king of the Aborigines, 
and who is especially bitter against Tumus, the king of the 
Kutuli, is described by Virgil- as tracing his noble ancestry 
through his mother, whilst his paternity was uncertain, in 
itself a sufficient indication that tbs poet, who had so wide a 
knowledge of ancient Italian lore, deliberately adopted this 
language, because he was fully aware of the ancient mode of 
reckoning descent amongst the indigenous people of Latimn. 
In the second place, the story of Petta, the daughter of the 
Ligurian chief of Massalia, told above (p. 109), proves a similar 
rule of descent for the Ligurians of southern France, Descent 
through females is thus proved both for the aboriginal folk of 
Latimn, called Ligurians by Philistus, and for tbe Ligurians of 
classical times. If then the Plebeians were Ligurians, they 
naturally looked upon marriage very differently from the 
Sabine Patricians, and it was but reasonable that the Patricians 
with their views of marriage and patrilinear de&cent should 
refuse to intermarry with them. 

* A«z. ii, 34(1—1; gemlft huifl niflt&rna supeibum 

n&tllitaa dubat, inoertam d* patre tarebat. 
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Disposal of the Dead, It wag pouted out on a previous 
page (p. 212) that the Neolithic people of north Italy, who all 
agree were Ligurians, buried their dead, and that the people of 
tho To it ainar a culture* whom we hold to be Ligurians, though 
Umbrians probably occupied many of their sites at a later 
time, may onoe have inhumed their dead, whilst the Umbrians 
regularly burned them, and evidence of both methods has been 
produced by the recent excavations in the Roman Forum. 
Although cremation was regularly practised by the upper 
classes at Some at the close of the Republic and under the 
early Empire, nevertheless the poorer people seem generally to 
have buried their dead, partly perhaps because interment was 
cheaper than burning. But it would be a mistake to regard 
poverty as the sole reason* since in India people of very scanty 
means will do their best to provide a pyre of sufficient size to 
consume the corpse at least partially. It is therefore more 
reasonable to hold that a difference of belief respecting the 
departed was a large factor in the inhumation of their dead by 
the lower classes of the Roman commonalty. Both Cicero 1 and 
Pliny the elder 1 held that inhumation was the more ancient 
custom, and the latter tells us that several ancient Roman 
families always continued this practice. For example, Sulla 
the Dictator was the first member of the Cornelian gens whose 
body was cremated. The bodies of infants 3 were never burned, 
but always buried, a practice which is also the rule among those 
rigid cremationists the Hindus at the present day. 

Although when the first volume of this work* appeared there 
were some critics who scoffed at my doctrine that in the different 
methods of disposing of the dead—-by inhumation and cremation 
—we have a most important ethnical criterion, it bus found 
general acceptance* and now Dr Randall-Maclveir, like others, 
has adopted it whole-heartedly, but without the slightest refer¬ 
ence to its author* He has retested the evidence on which 1 retied 
for regarding cremation as the rite of the Umbrians, whom he 
terms “ Yillftnovans,” end he points out that "in the fundamental 

1 Legff, n. 22 , 50, * N.B. *u. 1ST. 

* Jnv. xv. HO. 

* 1 Inhumation, Cremation and the S-pul.’ Ch, vu. pp, 4S1-551. 
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practice of burial and in the general characteristics of their 
culture," the Yillanorans of Etruria " resemble the Bolognese 
Yillanova.ua so closely that they must certainly he regarded as 
a branch from the same parent stock,” though there arc 
differences in detail 1 . He further points out that the Villa- 
no vans of the same periods " have left extraordinarily little 
trace of their presence in Latium, Outside the city of Rome it 
cannot he said that there is any evidence of cemeteries or graves 
belonging to the two Beuacd periods which are so richly re¬ 
presented at Bologna and in Etruria.” But be admits that ''the 
haphazard character of the exploration, however, must be taken 
into account; for the absence [non'discovery?] of cemeteries 
may he merely due to the fact that: there has been no sufficient 
incentive to look for them " 41 Even in Borne itself the existence 
of Yillanovans might have been altogether denied, if it had. not 
been for the discovery of the prehistoric cemetery in the Forum 
made by Beni in 1902 and succeeding years. For the Esquiline 
cemetery bad yielded practically nothing but inhumation graves, 
which must, of course, belong to a different race-stock from the 
cremating VillanovFms. ‘Whether this population of the Esquh 
line is to be identified as Picene or as Etruscan must remain 
an open question. Indubitably the race-stratum underlying the 
whole Bronze and Iron Age in this part of Italy is Picene, 
descended directly from the inhuming people of the Neolithic 
Age.” But Dr Randall-Madver leaves out of view a third possi¬ 
bility for the Esquiline inhumation graves, that of the Sicilians, 
for whose settlement we have good historical warrant. I have 
already (Introduction) 3 called attention to the inconsistency 
of Dr Bandall-Maclver in using the historical term "Etruscan ” 
and calmly ignoring those of Umbrian* Ligurian and Sicilian, 
which are equally well attested by the very same writers on 
whose evidence we have to rely for the Etruscans, It is absurd to 
use the term ,r Picene* for the earliest inhabitants of Latium, 
when we have the fine evidence ot PhiHstus of Syracuse (p. 207) 
that they were higyes, Ligurians. 

The contents of the tombs on the Eequdme show if that all 

1 Op. Cltr PF- ft fl. 

1 [TM3 Introduction never-written.]! 
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centuries from the ninth to the sixth are folly but 

it ia almost impossible to state with, certainty that there is any 
appreciable amount of materiel earlier than R.C. 3o0, and yet, if 
the dates are not earlier than £C. $50, there is nothing to pre¬ 
vent the graves being considered as Etruscan, especially ns the 
tv hole civilisation, alike in its general features and its details, 
very closely resembles the civilisation of Yeii and other Southern 
Etruscan sites. At any rate, if the people who buried on the 
Esquiline were Pieenes, it must he admitted that they had 
become completely Etrnscanized. "W bother this process was the 
result of conquest or peaceful penetration archaeology is power¬ 
less to decide.” But, as was pointed out (voh I. p. 2&d), we have 
the good, authority of Censorinua 1 * for believing that the Etrus¬ 
cans had a reliable chronology of their own, and us Muller - and 
Helbig 3 set the commencement of that era in 1044 B.C., the 
process of 11 Etruecanization” may he placed long before S50 B.C. 
As it is new certain that the Chinese Annals and chronology 
are reliable well back to 2000 D.C., there is no reason why the 
traditional annals of Etruria and of Some herself may not be 
equally trustworthy. Of the unreliable character of the chrono¬ 
logy of Mon tel ms, blindly followed by Dr Randall-Maelver, 
X have already spoken (vol. I. pp. 559 ff). 

The Foram, In a small patch of ground close to the 
temple of Faustinas Bom discovered what is probably no morb 
than a comer of the oldest cemetery in Home. We cannot 
estimate its original extent, but it is highly probable that the 
forty graves discovered are but a fraction of the whole, and 
future excavations may reveal other graves of the same class 
anywhere in the Forum 4 . As fourteen of the graves contained 
the bones of infants, there can be little doubt that the doctrine 
minor igne rogi was held in remote times at Borne, as it ia still 
among the Hindus (vol. T. p. 532). Of the remainder, thirteen 
are cremation, twelve are inhumation, and one grave combines 

1 de noia-ii tfit, iVIL 2 hit Etrwker: -EfrtE., a, 3; rv. 7. 

s Arm. hat. 1676, lip. 227 6qq. Nietuhr (iltsl, trana. Hare and Tbirl- 

wjtH, ed. 3, 1SS1, m2, r, hcweTer would plaoa the tirst Elzuae&n Sae&dtim 

as far back as 434 yeaia before tie foundation af Roma, i.fc E. o. 1169. 

4 Uandall-lf-iLlver, op. cit. p. 74. 
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both rites. These graves cover a long period, The latest (G in 
Boni J e list) contains an Imported Greek lecythus painted with 
bauds and figures of running dogs. This cannot be placed 
■earlier than late in the seventh century B.C. The graves I, K* 
M, AA, w hich all contain Pre-Corinthian pottery painted with 
bands accompanied in three cases by bronze naviwUu (boat- 
shaped) fibulae, must be placed perhaps a little earlier in the 
same century. In K and M there are bronze bracelets* and in M 
there are also iron bracelets, and amber ear-rings, while in I and 
A A there arc ivory bracelets. D with its silver leech-fibula* a 
scypbua of black bucohere, and J oletta JS painted with red lines, 
and L, 0* EH, II* which all look earlier than the middle of the 
seventh century, may quite possibly belong to the eighth. The 
graves hitherto mentioned are all inhumation* and there is no 
evidence as yet to baud for dating any cremation graves in the 
Forum ae late as the eighth century, “for it is to a very much 
earlier period, contemporary not with the Second but with the 
very beginnings of the First Benacci, that all the cremation 
graves and three of the inhumations, via. B, F, KE, nau&fc be 
ascribed. So archaic indeed ia the character of the contents in 
several that it may be quite legitimate even to regard them as 
actually pre-Bcnacci. They are so very closely related to the 
cremation graves of the Alban hills, that they must be almost 
contemporary with them, and the graves of the Alban hiOa in 
turn ” Dr Randall-Maolver regards as “ pre-Ben acci dating back 
almost to the period of transition between the Bronze Age 
and the Iron ] / J 

But to return to the Forum: there seems no reason to 
assume that there was a break in the use of the cemetery, for 
"the local evidence does not at all suggest disuse after the pre- 
Benacci period, followed by a resumption of burying in the eighth 
century. Bather the whole cemetery seems to be continuous 
and homogeneous, so that there is nothing to prevent us from 
regarding it as a graduated sequence, beginning in the twelfth or 
eleventh century and continuing down to the end of the seven th. 
I must once more remind the reader that Dr Randall-Mad ver’s 
dates (those of Montelms) must be regarded as much too late* 

1 op. cit pp. 74ff. 
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and accordingly the earliest of the pre-Benacci graves must be 
put back to the fourteenth, or thirteenth century. 

Dr Randall-Madver proceeds 1 : "Some of the cremation 
graves which have no dating objects, other than local 
pottery, may well be of the ninth century, and a certain 
number of the fosse could very well be eighth. In regard to 
those fosse, it may be remarked in passing that as the early 
inhumations in B, P, KK must necessarily be pre-Etruscan 
it is natural to suppose that all the inhumations in the 
Forum are of the Ficene race," i.e. in proper historical language, 
of the Ligurians. But the tradition that some of the Siculaos 
once occupied Rome and other parts of Latium invalidates 
Dr Randall-MacIverie conclusion, for as the Siculans inhumed 
their dead, both on the mainland, as in the cemetery 
near Matera in the ancient Apulia (voL 1. p. 432), and also in 
Sicily (ibid.), it is difficult to discriminate between the graves 
which might have been theirs, and those of the aboriginal 
Ligurians. 

I have thought it best to give the results of the latest dis¬ 
coveries in Latium, not in my own, words, but in those of 
Dr Randall-Madver, who cannot be suspected of having any 
bias in favour of my conclusions, which, however, the facts 
themselves have compelled him to adopt. 

In. view of the mixed nature of the population of early 
Latium we need not be surprised at the dual forms of disposing 
of the dead. The Siculi had overmastered the Aborigines of 
Latium, who were almost certainly Ligurians, as we have seen; 
these Aborigines in their turn later on expelled or subjugated 
the Siculi, whilst finally came the Sabines from Reate. The 
earliest inhabitants of south Italy and Sicily, as well as the 
aborigines of upper Italy, had all interred their dead, whilst on 
the other hand the L T mbriana r who had advanced next after the 
flicuh, always practised cremation, as did also their kinsmen the 
Ehaetians of thE Alps. But as the Sabines belonged to the 
later stratum of population, we may conclude with safety that 
it was with the Sabine element that cremation got into Rome. 
The Gomel ii it is true were reckoned Patrician a under the 

1 cup. c;(. pp + ft. 
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Republic, but it is not unlikely that certain wealthy members 
of the older population had been admitted at a very early 
period into the ranks of the Patricians, and the Cornelian gens 
may well have been one of that number. A notable instance of 
such a survival is presented by the funeral custom of the 
Pmhaioti Clan, Cochin, South India, who, although now hold¬ 
ing a high position as devout Hindus, are proud of the fact that 
they stand practically alone in not cremating their dead aa do all 
Hindus and professors of Hinduism, but inhume them, as did and 
do all the aboriginal Dravidjians, from whom they are sprung. But 
if it can he shown that a great Patrician gens, and that too of 
the most undoubted Sabine origin, cremated their dead, we shall 
have added another proof ro our contention that the Patricians 
were Sabines. The famous gens of the Appii Claudii, the 
haughtiest of all Patricians, were descended from the Sabine chief 
Attus Olausufi 1 , who on coming ro Rome with his followers had 
been at once received by the Patricians into their ranks. This 
fact in itself points clearly to the Patricians being Sabines, for 
otherwise it is hard to conceive why they should thus at once 
have admitted the Sabine new cooler into their order, But, as 
we have very conclusive evidence that the Appii Claudii 
burned their dead, we may conclude that this practice was 
not merely Patrician, but also Sabine. 

Armature. Before the Constitution of Servius Tullius* 
only Patricians served in the army. According to Festus 3 all 
who had a property-rating of less chan 120,000 asses (—10,000 
asses Ubraks — 100 cows 4 ) had once been described as " un¬ 
clasped” (infra- classem), be. not in the cJoms, that is* not 
enrolled for military service. To the question of the basis of 
assessment we shall return later on (pp. 39b #££.). 

According to Dionysius 4 and Livy 5 the First Class waa 
equipped with a bronze helmet, a breastplate and greaves, 
and carried a round shield (atrrrk, clipeus ), a spear and a sword \ 
the Second bore the oblong shield (dupeov, scutum) instead of 

1 Lit. n, 10, It, $, a. a i Dion. HeI. t. 40, SI 15, 1 P- ilQUar. 

^ W, Ridgeway, The Qn$H af Metallic tfumtncy end Weight Standards, 
pp, 301-0, 

* Dion. Hal. rr, I&-1T, 


* r, 43. 
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the round shield, and wore no breastplate; the Third also bore 
the scutum, and had neither breastplate nor greaves; the 
Fourth had the scutum, a sword, and a spear 1 ; the Fifth bore 
only javelins {aauvto)* and slings. 

It will thus he seen that it was only the First which had 
complete arm out and bo-re the round shield, all the rest who 
had shields carrying the scutum. To the eighty centuries of 
the First Glass were added eighteen centuries of Equates, but 
the Romao JSqnites (vol L p. 4G8) down to a late epoch bore 
round shields with a central boss. As it has been shown (vol. I. 
pp. 456'-65) that the round shield with the boss was essen¬ 
tially characteristic of upper Europe, while the oblong shields, 
such as the Mycenean, the Boeotian, the old Arcadian, the 
iincite, and the scutum, were indigenous in Mediterranean lands, 
it thus follows that the ninety-eight centuries of the First 
Claes bore the characteristic shield of the Early Iron and 
Bronze Ages of central and upper Europe, whilst the inferior 
classes, who wore only partial armour, earned the souinan so 
distinctive of the south. These facts, even if we had no other 
evidence, would suggest that the First Claes represented the 
ruling aristocracy in a community composed of conquerors and 
their subjects. But as the Umbrians carried the round shield, 
and the Sabines were a tribe of the Umbrian etock J and as the 
round shield was that borne by the Roman (Aim, which was 
composed wholly of Patricians down to the time of Servms 
Tullius, once more the inference is irresistible that the Patricians 
were Sabines. 

The Value of Traditions respecting the Kings of 

Rome. It may be objected that in speaking of the Servian 
Constitution the writer has ignored the great authority of 
Theodor Mommsen. But as re-examination of the ancient litera¬ 
ture combined with modem archaeological discoveries has led 
him to reject Mommsens theories respecting the ethnical rela¬ 
tions of the Patricians and the Plebeians, the origin of the 
Roman Monetary System, the ratable unit of the Servian Con¬ 
stitution, and the provenance nf the Etruscans, and as not a 

1 According to Livy {Ion. cti.) tiiBy had nnly n hatta and ja^rwftrwt, 

3 Aeeoidia^ to Livy they oarriad only minifo. 
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few model']! scholars have followed him in hie conclusions lie 
huR later re-investigated the grounds on which Mommsen, 
though fully admitting that there had been a Regal period and 
that the Monarchy had been replaced by a Republic, neverthe¬ 
less refused to mention m Ins history even the name of Tanquin, 
with whom the monarchy was said to have ended, or that of 
Servius Tullius, with which was connected not only the great 
wall, but the Constitution which gave citizenship to the Plebs. 

Mommsen rejected the traditions because (1) he assumed 
that all the archives had perished in 390 B.c. when the Gauls 
burned the Capitol, and (2) because supernatural elements, such 
as the appearance of Castor and Pollux, are found in the legends. 
The writer has already tested Mommsen's reasons and given his 
views at length \ If oral traditions respecting events in the life 
of a family or a community can be proved to have value, and 
that too in an nge w r hen there is much more to distract the 
attention from mere local events, the value of such local tradi¬ 
tions must have been for greater at an epoch when people had 
little more to think and talk of than their own petty concerns. 

Many Romans escaped in 390 BA across the Tiber to Caere 
with their most precious and portable family relics, such as the 
imagines of their ancestors, weapons and the like. But as family 
records were closely bound up with those of the city, there 
would be in the former considerable material for re-constructing, 
at least in their main features, the City archives. Again, the 
Groat Agger and the Great Cloaca were not burnt, and there is 
no reason to suppose that in their brief sojourn at Caere the 
Romans would have forgotten the names of the builders of these 
and other such works. 

According to our era the troditionaL date for the Expulsion 
of the Kings was 509 BA, whilst Lucius Tarquinins Superbus, 
the last- king, was said to have begun to Teign in 534 3.0., 
Servius Tullius in 57S BA, Tarquinius Prise os in 01S BA, 
Ancus Mamin s in 642 B.O., Tull us Hoatilius in 673 BA* and 
Numa in 714 B.C. The Expulsion was therefore Only 119 
years before 390 BA, the destruction of the Capitol by the 

3 “On ttc Value of Tradition repeating tht «tf]y Kings of Borne, 13 The 
CUittical Journal (of America), vol. xiv, pp, (1619). 
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Gauls, and Servius began to reign less than 190 years before 
that same Mai date. The writer gave examples of the trust- 
worthiness of tradition for periods of 119, 140, 135, 220, 2S8 
and even 300 years, starting with his own experiences of oral 
tradition derived from a. Fen insular veteran in 1800, and others, 
including members of his own family, who had a clear recollec¬ 
tion of the Irish Rebellion of 1708 and earlier events. In the 
case of a- yeoman said to have been shot through the forehead 
in 1798, the writer saw that, man's grave opened and the bullet 
hole in the frontal bone. He cited other incidents connected 
with that Rebellion and produced, when the paper was first 
read 5 , a dagger and a skull as proof of the truth of the stories. 
He laid stress on the case of a military road, laid out but never 
completed, across the Bog of Allen, which ran close to bis family 
home, Bally derm ott (King’s Co.), on the lands of which a short 
section had been completed, with materials excavated from the 
adjoining park, resulting in a large pond, known to this hour as 
ftfuas’s Hole, whilst the road itself with other sections bears also 
the name of Moss, the road-maker. At the top of Ballyderrnott 
Bog, in a deep morass on the borders of Co. Kildare and Rings 
Co,, the engineer had met with complete failure, and the writer's 
family and their dependents used to tell how when the labourers 
went to work on this particular section in. the morning they found 
that the materials laid down the day before had been completely 
engulfed. There was no one endued with the genius that enabled 
Stephenson in after time to overcome like difficulties when laying 
the Liverpool-Manchester line across the Chat Moss. 

Althougb there is no mention of such a road in the Acts 
of the Irish Parliament, there is incontrovertible evidence for 
the project and for the date of its final failure. 

Before 1752 the English Government seems to have d&ter- 
mined on making a military road between Dublin and the West 
on the Roman principle in a straight line from Dublin to 
Athlone on the Shannon, the key of Connaught at all times. 
This project was probably* closely connected with another for 

l Prot. Cambridge .Ffatoiopififll Sw. 1917, p. ^ 

a 17or thin view I cun indebted t 0 learned and acuta friend, Mr-J. Ciialcmex 

Smith, C.Bh, one of ihe engineers of thfl Board of Works, 
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making a canal to connect the capital., the river Barrow aud 
even the Boyne with .the Shannon. Arthur Young 1 states that 
the roads were very good so far as the bye-roads were con¬ 
cerned—far better than those id England; but he excludes 
turnpikes in general from his commendation-— ri They are as had 
as the bye-roads are admirable. It is a common compl&int- 
that the tolls of the turnpikes arc so many jobs,, and the roads 
left iu a state that disgraces the kingdom.' 1 Young attributes 
the good roods in Ireland to an Act of the Irish Parliament in 
1763, introduced by Arthur French of Moniva. This Act 
abolished the previous system of Statute labour on the roads, 
and gave to the Grand Juries the charge of making them by 
presentment. Mr M. E. Mullins* pointed out that Young was 
mistaken in attributing the general excellence of the roads to 
the Act of 176-3, and ho states that the movement had an 
earlier date, as " is proved by the Report of Colonel Roy, 
who was sent over in 1766 with a view to military defences.” 
Mr J. Chaloner Smith, to whose learning and kindness I am 
indebted for the information here given, thoroughly endorses 
Mullins' conclusion, ir The urge/ says he, iC was strong enough. 
Flood had entered the Irish Parliament in 1759 and the storm 
was rising in America.” Mr Chaloner Smith made a careful ex¬ 
amination of hig collection of old maps, to discover the date of 
the inception of this road, and of its final abandonment, the 
results of which he has most- kindly placed at my disposal, and 
which I here give in summary, 

(1) In 1752 Messrs Noble and Keenan published a map of 
Co, Kildare, showing the line of the new road from Clane, Co, 
Kildare, to BaUinagar in King's Co, It is thus clear that the 
road was projected long before French's Act in 1763 and Coh 
Roy's visit in 176b, (2) In 1733 Lieut. Alex, Taylor, H ,M. 
81 et Regiment, published a large scale map of Co. Kildare, 
showing, as well as the intended coarse for the Grand Gacal, the 
intended line for the Ballinagar Road, cutting the boundary 
between Kildare and King's Co,, almost parallel to each other, 
with Bally dermott House shown in trees between the two, 

r in (ITTO-SJ (Bobu’s e-i. tqI. ti , £. 77). 

1 Pretidsntial Addresi to ifc* Imtitziiiou of Oirft of Ireland, l&jy, 

15—2 
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almost on the north, aide of the proposed road, and south of the 
hoc of the proposed canal. (3) In 1.788 J. Brownrigg, Surveyor 
to the Canal Company* published a fine map showing iJ that 
part of the Grand Canal now perfected* 7 ’ etc. It shows the 
Olano-B&lHnagar Road as made from a point about midway 
between Clane and .Prosperous to Shee Bridge; at Wood of 
Alien* about seven statute miles in all. This length has <f MOSS'S 
BO AD” engraved alongside it in capital letters on the map. 
The section which accompanies the map shows that at the Bog 
of Ballyteague the engineers met with soft bog 80 feet deep, 
which they had to reduce by about SO feet by draining before 
they coul'd consolidate it sufficiently to lake the canal across. 
The Clane-Ballinagar Bead probably met with as bad or worse 
when it came to the morass already mentioned at the top of 
Ballydermott Bog, (4) In 1793 Lieut. Ales, Taylor, who now 
describes himself as Lieutenant in the Royal Engineers, pub¬ 
lished a map of Ireland, It shows the intended line of the canal 
west of Clane, but of the Clane-Ballinagar Road not a trace. 
By this time the road works had probably been definitely aban¬ 
doned. Mr Chaloner Smith sums up L : "I think it fairly certain, 
that Moss’s Road was the Clauo-Ballinagar or middle section, 
about 30 miles in a dead straight line, of a proposed system of 
military roads which was to be extended later east to Dublin in 
a straight line, and north-west and south-west from either 
Badiuag&r or Tullamore to Afchlone and Limerick* also by 
straight line roads. In carrying out the idea* work was begun on 
the middle section, which had the advantage of being an old and 
non-military proposal There was nothing to prevent the scheme 
being carried out under French’s Act of IZfiS, so as to camouflage 
the military aspects of the job* but the Bally dennott Bogs took 
a hand in the game and probably some change of policy as well, 
and caused the abandonment of the scheme, 1 ’ There seems but 
little doubt that the attempt to carry through the road was 
made between the issue of Taylor's map in 1783* and Brownrigg's 
in l7SS h The silence of Taylor's map in 1793 is ominous, and 
indicates that the scheme had collapsed. The ardent and impru- 

■ letters from Me Oi&JuEieT Stniili, C,E., 21 Fsb„ 162$, to SirPbiUp B&naon, 
liUd SI March 103t, tc tiiE preE^nt ’fryiEer, 
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dent fdk-lomt might readily see lq the name of Moss's Bead 
the name of a fairy artificer, such as Way land-Smith, as "moss" 
in Great Britain though not in Ireland south of the Boyne 
= pea,t bog. But fortunately there is good official evidence to 
show that Moss was a very reel personage. In answer to my 
queries respecting Moss’s Road, Captain Mew, R.E., Acting 
Director of the Irish Ordnance Survey, most kindly made 
elaborate searches into the records of his Department and into 
other possible sources. He has furnished me with a memorandum 
dated 8 April 1840, in which Moss is categorically stated to 
have been “ the contractor"' for the abortive road,and directions 
were given to have hia name attached to .its portions on the 
Ordnance maps then being issued 3 . Now if the name, not even 
of the engineer, but only that of the contractor, for a road 
which wels as complete a failure as the first Taj Bridge of Sir 
Thomas Gouge, could survive amongst the peasants of the 
lonely boglands of Kilduxe and King’s Go. down to the present 
hour, a period considerably longer tbau that from the Expulsion 
of the Kings to 390 rc,, u fortiori the Romans, who lived iu a 
city and had daily and hourly before their eyes the Great Agger, 
must have remembered with perfect accuracy the name of its 
builder, and although every scrap of documentary evidence had 
been destroyed by the Gauls, the Romans after 390 b,cl could 
have written down with accuracy the name of the builder and 
the main facts of its construction. The same method of argu¬ 
ment holds good for the substantial truth of the tradition which 
assigns to Tarquin the Elder the construction of the Cloaca 
Maxima, It must be remembered that in all countries, even in 
our own, the State chronology to this hour is commonly based 
on the reigns of its Kings and Queens k and as at Rome under 
the Republic the State chronology was reckoned by the Confiu- 

i Copy of Memorandum: HoEsea Road oecure 00 aheafca IB, 1& nud 30 
(Kin^B Co,}, I a it after s. iu&n named Mesa it is called* Pitaas say whether it 
ought to hB engraved. Reply: " It iB called from the Contractor Moeb j the road 
is. partly made and partly traced ont; it certainly ought to ho engraved aj]d 
called M083 'h Road,* 

(Signed} R, Ftn^ich, 

LI. R r E. 
flth April ISdR 
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l&tes, it is reasonable to suppose that under the Monarchy the 
events -were dated by the reign, as 1 b at this moment the case 
in semi-civilised communities such as that of Uganda where the 
succession of kings for at least three hundred years lias been 
kept with great care among a people who bad not the art of 
writing. 

No greater weight is to be attached to Mommsen's second 
reason for his scepticism—that aa there are supernatural 
elements in the stories of the Regal period, such as the presence 
of Castor anti Pollux at the battle of Lake Regions, these 
legends are to be rejected m toto, In 17&S, after the final defeat 
of the Irish rebels at Vinegar Hill, the writer's grandfather 
captured two leaders of the rebellion. Colonel Perry and Father 
Reams. He knows the very spot in Barrymore where his 
grandfather overtook the urn They were brought to Baiiydermott, 
mounted on two horses, the priest on a hue black mare named 
Belle, taken to Edenderry, tried by court martial and hung from 
the branch of a great tree. Myths at once arose in the case of 
the priest. One of the labourers used to declare that from that 
day the marc on which the priest rode walked lame, although 
the family averred that she did not go lame till some years 
later, owing to an accident Moreover, it was market day in 
Edeuderry, and the writer was often told by servants and other 
country folk that it rained blood after Father Kearns's execution, 
ami that the white caps of the women were besprinkled with 
blood as they returned from market, Years after he had known 
these stories orally,, he read in Musgrave's History of the Irish 
Rebellion the account of the capture of the rebel leaders by his 
grandfather. Thus the local and family tradition in this respect, 
like that of Moss's Road, was absolutely accurate, whilst the 
peasantry had added miraculous elements; but it would he ridicu¬ 
lous because of this to doubt the truth that Father Kearns was 
a real personage and a leader of the Irish rebels. Again, moat 
people know that at the time of the immortal retreat of the 
L( contemptible ” little British Army from Mona in 2G14, a story 
was started and spread with lightning rapidity that angels had 
intervened between the German pursuers and the hard-pressed 
British troops. But no one will deny that not only the retreat 
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from Mens, but the Mali rebellion and the execution of Father 
Kearns in I79& are historical facta. 

With regard to the value of the tradition of the battle of 
Lake FLegillue, in which supernatural* agencies make their 
appearance, we ought to bear In mind that in 390 B.G. there 
must have been people stall living in Rome who had known 
and conversed with individuals, who remembered the overthrow 
of the Monarchy in 500 n*C* and the chief incidents, such as 
battles, in that struggle. 

In view of these considerations, and many other such inci¬ 
dents might be cited, we are led to conclude that the occurrence 
of supernatural incidents in the stories of famous events, not 
necessarily of remote date, does not invalidate the historical 
value of the m aiu facts in the tradition. We must therefore reject 
Mommsen’s method when dealing not only with early Roman, hot 
with all other early history. The writer also gave two examples 
of the traditions of a family—the date of its settlement in a 
certain place and a quarrel over a family seal going back respec¬ 
tively to 1693 and 1732. These had been tested by documents 
in public records and found accurate, yet the family home had 
been burned in 1790, documents and everything except the 
■plate and three pieces of furniture* Again, all in the English 
Pale remember James II’£ flight from the Boyne, usually term¬ 
ing him “Dirty Jimmy." The writer possesses a choke bayonet 
used at the Boyne, and a saddle, a handsome saddle-cloth and a 
holster taken from a French officer on the retreat to Aughrim. 


But this is nearly 235 years ago, a period which, if added to 
390 BA, brings us hack to 625 3.a—the reign of Ancus Marclus, 
Finally he cited a case connected with the plantation of Crom¬ 
well's Ironsides in Co. Tipperary in 1651 under Colonels 
Matthew and Frittk, The colonels planted their troopers on 
their grants of land. In 1RR4 two of the descendants of Prittie’s 
troopers sought a reduction of rent from Lord Dum&13ey> 
Prittie’s descendant* In the Land Court an old innner named 
Armitagc gave evidence regarding the customs, etc., of [he 
estate* " He stated that bo was 92, that he remembered hie 
grandfather, and his grandfather had talked with some of the 
men who came with Cromwell. He was cross-examined, but 
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the Court was convinced of hie veracity 1 . There was thus but one 
step in oral tradition between 1=351 and IS84. We can even go 
farther. Although those troopers were mostly young men when 
they settled in Ireland, yet each of them must have known in 
his English home those who were old enough in 1588 to 
remember the coming of the Spanish Armada, when 

£< From Eddy stone to Berwick Bounds, ho m Lynn Co Milford Bfey, 

The time ot slumber was as bright ond bosy &£ the day." 

Thus between 1588 and 1884, that is, nearly three centuries, 
there were but two steps in the tradition. But aL Koine the 
same space of time would take us back to S90 B.Ci, that is, to 
the traditional reign of Nnma Pompilius s the Sabine king, who 
set up the temple of Janus in the Forum and was himself the 
first Fkmen Dialis. 

Ancient Lays and Ballads. But there was another 
means of preserving the accounts of important events. Macaulay 
was thoroughly justified in holding that the Homans had 
ancient ballads embodying the most important events in their 
annals. Dionysius of Halicarnassus 3 mentions that the ancient 
legends of Romulus and Remus were still sung in hymns by 
the Romans down to his own day. As Dionysius often cites the 
Origins of Cato (234-149 B.a), he almost certainly drew on 
that fine authority, since a statement of his is fortunately pre¬ 
served to us by Cicero 3 a that the guests at banquets used to 
sing to the lyre in turn of the great deeds and virtues of illus¬ 
trious men. Cicero J laments that these songs were lost, but 
Niebuhr thought that we may possess, without knowing it, some 
fragments of these lays on the oldest coffins in the sepulchre of 
the Seipios. According to Yario 3 , they were sung by modest 

L For tbia ntutemant I am indebted to mj? brnthar-in-I&w, the late Rt Hon, 
Arthur Warren Samtiela, Attoruev-Gsaeial far Ireland, and Justice of the 
King's Bench, Ireland, who held a brief in the caee irnd WHO preHent at the 
hearing. 

s A . JSr I- 79, wf fa ~reHt Trttrplois inr<n r ' Pm^raiin* £r: ral vQr £ octal. 

* Tugc, disp* it. 3, S; gtauie eimus aeotnr in OrigiEitinfe disit Cato, morum 
npud maiorEK hnne fipnlaium futese, ni deincepa (jui ac-cubarciit, cancrent ad 
tibiam damnim Uarorutn laudefl atqua uirSntea, 

* Brat. IS, 10, 

* tip, Non. TT, 77: (nderant) in conmniiii pUQri raodeeti, nt -nantarent carmina 
ttlltltpin, in (juibue landas arant maioruin, HSftDt noce, et Sam tiaidua. 
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boys sometimes to the flute, sometimes with the unaccompanied 
voice. The peculiar function of the CammaA was to slug the 
praises of the ancients 1 , and amongst them these of the Kings, 
"for never" says Niebuhr "did Republican Rome strip herself 
of the recollection of them any more than she removed their 
statues from the Capitol. In the best rime of her freedom their 
memory was revered and celebrated 

The Nenia played a very important part in old Roman life, 
or rather death. It is described as a song which at funerals 
is sung to the flute in praise of the dead -, whilst Cicero 1 says 
rr let them celebrate the praises of men of renown with a song 
called the N'enia accompanied by a flute-player." It only came 
secondarily to mean a* dirge. Probably Niebuhr is right in 
holding that at least some of the songs sung at banquets were 
no others than those first heard at funerals. 

The present writer has shown 1 that the value of historical 
ballads is far greater than was conceived even by that r ' very 
wise man (cited by Andrew Fletcher of Saltonn), who believed 
that if a man were permitted to make the ballads, he need not 
care who should make the laws of a nation.'" Amongst primitive 
peoples ballads are composed on every remarkable event not by 
communal thinking and co-operation, as some do fondly think 
(such as Prof Child, Kitt ridge and Gum me re), bub by gifted 
individuals. Thus Ellisspeaking of the- traditional ballads of 
the Polynesians, states that their balladswere a kind of standard 
or classical authority, to which they referred, for the purpose of 
determining any disputed fact in their history." He relates how 
that, when disputes as regards past events arose in public meet¬ 
ings, “at such times, a reference to some distich in any of their 
popular and historical songs often set the matter in dispute at 
rest,” He mentions one case at which he was present respecting 

* 1 Fefrth -ESfiA i.V. C&mecS#, Mus&e.. .quod E&uuat antitfiivrum laudas. 

5 Fun]. As Fest, p. 1(51: menia C5t GaruiE-n quod in funore l&udamli gratis, 

canaatnr ad libiam. h . 

* de IfigtSwjr, IF. $2: tonoratermn uirorUEB l&ndfcS.. .Cantus ad titicmem 

pro&eqnitOr, cm unman oentfUJ. 

* I Th e Origin and Influence oi Historical Ballade,' Munchaeter University 
{LuflTFiiir Mond lecture), 9 Mtroh, 102(51 HTtMWftMfcM' Guardian, 4 March, 1926. 

E RwemchtB, vol. r. p. 20(i- 
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the stealing of the aaohor-buoy of the Bounty, when Captain 
Bligh lay in the Bay of Papara, Tahiti, in 1788 ot 1789, After 
disputing for some time without convincing hia opponent, the 
individual who bad stated the fact referred to the following lines 
in a ballad relating to that event e “ Such an one a thief, and 
Tareu a thief, thieved the buoy of Bligh," The song was one well 
known, and the existence of this fact among the others that 
had taken place, the remembrance of which the ballad was de¬ 
signed to preserve, was conclusive. Most of their historical events 
were thus preserved. These songs were exceedingly popular for 
a time. The facts on which they were grounded became thus 
generally known, and they were undoubtedly one of the most 
effectual means of preserving the knowledge of the leading 
events of former times. The practice described by Cato was 
also that of the Homeric Greeks, for Phoenix found Achilles 
singing to his lyre the glorious deeds of heroes, whilst in the 
Odyssey Demodocus. the blind bard is represented as singing a 
ballad that be had made on the Wooden Horse and the Fall of 
Trey which had occurred but a few years before. The Sagas of 
the Uforse and the ancient Irish annals regularly cite as their 
authorities ballads made on the events which they naira-te at 
the time of their occurrence by acalda and bards, whilst William 
of HEilmeebury and other mediaeval historians regularly cite as 
authorities ct irmina Bulgaria and cantilenae, and the Anglo- 
Saxon Chronicle gives the long ballad or narrative poem called 
the Battle of Bmnanburh as its sole record fur the description 
of that famous victory in 9S7 when Athelstanc defeated the 
Scots and the Danes from Dublin. In India we can trace snob 
ballads on actual events back from ISIS to the Big-Veda, The 
Ballads of the Harathas, which were sung and handed down orally 
until 1891, were and are sung by companies of strollers called 
Gondhaliea (from Gondhal = “ ballad''), but the name of the clever 
member of the band who made the ballad is regularly given at 
the end of the poem. These ballads recount not only the great 
victories but algo the defeats of the warlike Marathas from 
about 1060 down to modern times, one even being on the first 
introduction of a railway. There are many references in the 
great Hindu Epic of the Mahabbarata to the names of the 
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bards who composed certain portions embodied in it, and the 
nucleus of the Epic wa& a ballad on the quarrel between the 
descendants of Panda the Pale and his brothers, whilst the 
other and older great Epic, the Ramayana, was almost certainly 
a ballad composed on Dasaratha, a real historical king, as early 
os 1200 ec. In the Pur turns it is regularly assumed that it is 
an. individual bard who composes the song. In the stilt earlier 
Brahmanic literature we learn that at the Horse-Sacrifice 
(Asvamedba) a Kshfttriya (warrior caste) lute-player sang 
songs in honour of the exploits of the chief's ancestors, and 
auo h ballads usually end with the envoi, " He fought, he won 
that battle,” Finally, in the Pig-Veda there is a full account of 
the battle between Sud&s the great Aryan king and the ten 
kings, with episodes, the names of the leading warriors and the 
like. Nowhere in India from the present hour to 1200 b.C. is 
there the slightest evidence for "group collaborations/' In China 
the historical ballads made on striking events as they occurred 
play the same part, as is also done by the Monogatari in Japan, 
The ballad is thus the foundation of history in all lands, and 
where literature is highly developed and great. Epics arise, as 
in Greece and Hindustan, they are the materials which when 
passed through the alembic of the brain of a Homer come forth 
a glorious amalgam, and also become the material for the 
groat- dramatic literature of both these countries, In China 
and Japan, where there is no Tegular fully developed Epic, 
they furnished the themes for the serious dramas, which play 
such a part in teaching the masses the history of their race, 
whilst in Ireland and Scandinavia, as in ancient "Rome, they 
have neither produced nor been utilised for Epic nor for 
great dramas. Thirdly and finally, the part that they have 
played in. preserving and ennobling the national life is simply 
incalculable. It must an dice here to point to the effect on 
England of Tennyson’s Last Fight of the Revenge, based on. 
the prose narrative of Raleigh (1591) and the long ballad of 
Gervaae Markham (1595). 

Language. If we are right in following the traditions 
respecting the Latins and the archaeological evidence, we must 
hold that the basis -of the population of Ihatium, as well as that 
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of all upper Italy* was and is still Ligurian. But. ae the 
present writer has shown elsewhere (voi I. p- 64,' sqq,) that- in 
the case of conquest it is the language of the eooquered masses 
which ultimately prevails* and not that of the conquering 
minority, the Latin language was that of the Ligurian Plebeians, 
and not that, of the Sabine Patricians. A brief examination of 
some of the linguistic phenomena of Latin and the Linbro- 
Sabellian languages will vender this doctrine very probable. 

Latin re presents original Indo-European Q by o or qu~, 
whilst Umbrian, Sabellian, and Osean represent original Q 
by pj n.g. Latin ^uofuor* from which are derived such names 
as Quartus and the like; Umbrian and Osean petwa 

(cf. Gallic petor-ritum* "/bur-wheeler Jj ) from which come such 
names as JFfflSt'omus* Peri'ems, PeMlius; again Latin has 
quMque, from which come such forms as Qmnctius* Quintilis, 
Quintilius, and the like, whilst Umbrian and Osean have 
pumps (cf. Aeolic -iripnre) from which come the forms Pontius 

Pompiius), the name of the famous Sanmite chief, Pcmpeius, 
and PWjpiliiis, the gentile name of Nuraa the Sabine king of 
Rome. But Latin, like Greek, shows sporadic instances of 
complete labialism, e.g. lupus instead of htc us (cf Gk 
Skr. But as Airbus, the Sabine and Satnuite name 

for the wolf 1 , shows labialism, it has naturally been interred 
that such forms &s lupus were introduced into Latin from some 
of the Umbro-Sabellian tribes. But we may go further and in 
the light of the facts already stated urge that it was the Sabines 
who brought such forms into Rome. Yet until the present writer 
put forward a contrary view 3 , it had been held by the best philo¬ 
logists that the Sabines did not fully labialize, but were a Q 
people. The chief ground for this assumption was that in Q.uirinus, 
the name of one of the chief Sabine deities, as we saw above 
(p. 203), the first syllable shows q\t. On the other hand, I have 
pointed out that in the name of Numa Pompilius, the Sabine, 
the regular labialized form is seen, and although historical 
sceptics may declare that no &uch king as N um& ever reigned. 

3 Sergiu a fid Aen. n. 705; of. Oauwaj, Diatecic, tqL r. pp. 200, 362- 

s Rifl^ewny, “Who were tiie Edinaas?” Trou- tirittih Academi/? 1907, vot- in. 
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at Home, tibia docs not invalidate the evidence as proof that 
the Homans believed that such forms as Pompilius were 
Sabine. Moreover, when we examine the name Quvrinas itself, 
we at once find strong reasons for believing that the form with 
q U . was not employed by the Sabines themselves, hut was only 
the local pronunciation at Home. We have seen above (p, 203) 
that the name Quirinua is connected with the Sabine town of 
Cures, and there is little doubt that the name means nothing 
more than the hero or god of Cures. But Cures itself never 
appears in a form with q t and what is still more to the purpose, 
the Greek writers on Homan history never represent Quirimiafay 
such forces as Kouipfv&s* or Kotptpov*, though representing 
Lat, qu- by either kov~ or ko-, as in KcnJivro?, Kwn-m — Quintus, 
but always by Kvpww, whilst St Luke 1 maintains the same 
rule in giving as Kvptfvtw the name of Quirinius, the Homan 
governor of Judaea at the time of the oirth of Chnst. 
These facta combined with the name Corea itself prove that 
the true Sabine form has no qu-. Thus the principal argument 
for the Sabines being a Q folk falls to the ground, while the 
evidence from the name Bompilius remains unshaken. 

The view hitherto held respecting the admittedly Sabine 
forms is that the non-Latin forms found in Latin are simply 
loan-words which have crept in without conquest from the 
Etruscans on the northern side of the Tiber or from the 
Sabines who lived not far away, and it is even assumed that 
the Sabines were simply other Latins* Thus Dr Giles j writes: 
"The common word bo$, r 03i/ was not Latin* for Lhe 

original initial velar g t represented by 0 in English coto t would 
have appeared in Latin as consonant u: cp, um&>$alv& T come. 
That it should be Sabine or Oscan is not more surprising than 
that the English egg should be ^ orse, or that vujpi2 f a din-lec t form, 
from the west, should be used as the feminine for fo&'* But 
tho form egg is no more to be regarded as a chance loan-word 
than arc the place-names in -ly, e.g. Whitby, etc., which are 
admittedly due to Scandinavian settlements, in other words, 

i ii. s. , „ 

s Sco lectton on Latin LaagDigBi o t Italy, in A (fompatat to Latin Studies 

(edited Tby J. E. gurijB, 1010), pp. 318-0* 
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conquests, of which we have the strongest evidence m the great 
Danish dynasty of Sven, Gnut and Hardicnut. There is no more 
reason to regard bos as a chance loan-word in Latin, especially 
in view of the traditions that all the invader from the Alps and 
beyond, whether Umbro-SabeUians or Gauls, came either fol¬ 
lowing a steer (uitulus) or driving their herds of cows be tore 
them, and that the second, king of Borne was a Sabine, Infos 
and vixen we have a very different caso r a mere local variation 
such as that in fen and wit, the latter of which may be due to 
the adoption of English hv the captured aborigines Other 
non-Latin influences are seen in the name S^huYQ,. Its abbre¬ 
viation SVC (C being the old form for G, d. G as the abbreviation 
for Gains) proves that the native Latin name was Sucura,^ a 
view supported by the testimony of Festus and Varro. Again, 
such forms as dacrima = lacrima, dingua = lingua (English 
tongue), cctssidem = casilam, npuensides for mmensiks, are cer¬ 
tainly Sabine aa we know' from Varro, who says "Feroma, 
Minerva, nouensides a Sabinis" whilst words with initial/such 
as ftrcits = hircus, fasdu$ = haedu&, fordeum^ harden™, fatena 
^liarentz, fastis-hostiStfolus^holus arc explicitly declared to be 
Sabine by the ancients or admitted to be such by ail moderns. 
There were also words stated explicitly to be Sabine, used as 
the cognomina of Roman families, e.g. Casca (— uetus), used by 
the Patrician gens Seruilia, and Cato (Catus, Sabine equivalent 
for am&us) found as a cognomen of the Patrician gens Valeria, 
for though it is also a cognomen of the Plebeian gentea Forcia 
and Vettia, as the former of these only appears in the middle of 
the third century B.C, and the latter is Only mentioned towards 
the end of the Republic, the evidence points to both the Valerian 
and ServiliftEL gentes as being Sabine Lu origin. 

blow though such extraneous forma as egg and vixen are 
now embedded in common English, they must have been 
originally used by different: members of a common Teutonic 
stock or in the case of vwwaby a Teutonic stock perhaps influenced 
by the natives amongst, whom it settled or with whom it came 
into contact. But such forms very often are the outcome of 
actual conquest or settlement, as seems undoubtedly the case 
with the form egg. French furnishes some excellent examples, 
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for instance it has roi from Latin rsgeni side by side- with reins 
from Latin r But it is historically certain that the 
former was developed side by side with the form rome in the 
area occupied "by the Burgundians, whilst reine was similarly 
developed alongside of rei in the part settled by the Northmen, 
The Franks too have given to the French language various 
Teutonic military words, such as guerre (wsrra) and lance (cf. 
German Ians). Thus conquest in each of these cases has cer¬ 
tainly been a factor in the formation of the common French of 
to-day. In English we have various forms which can be traced 
to Norman-French, though without historical knowledge they 
might be explained as simple borrowings without conquest, as 
philologists account for the Sahine forms in Latin, had we not 
abundant testimony of a Norman conquest, Now our belief in 
the tradition of such a conquest of England is amply confirmed 
by the fact that Norm an-French was the official and legal 
language of England for centuries and by the survival in onr 
legal language of to-day of such phrases as femme couverte, and 
coverture, whilst the king's assent to Acts of Parliament is still 
given in the form 1$ roy Is vmdL From these circumstances we 
are justified in holding that other Norman-French forma in 
English arc due not to a mere borrowing but to a conquest 
which resulted in the Normans becoming the master race in 
England, 

Now if we could point to a-Roman state document- of great 
Importance, the genuineness of which is beyond suspicion, and 
it should turn out that not only was it attributed by the 
Romans of the classical period to Noma Pompilius, who 
according to Bo man tradition was a Sabine, but that it 
contains forms not only explicitly declared to he Sabine by 
the beat Roman authorities such as Vane and Fcstus, but 
acknowledged to be such by all modern philologists, we would 
then be just as certain that the Roman tradition of a Sabine 
cunqxiest and Sabine kings is as authentic us that of a Norman 
conquest and Norman kings in England. The Roman Calendar 
■is just the document of which we are in search. 

The Roman Calendars. Now we may at once point 
out that just as there were two essentially distinct farms of 
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marriage at Rome, so there had been two distinct methods 
of dividing; the year. 

I. The Romulian Calendar,. Oensorimia 1 says; ‘‘Licinius 
Macer and after him Fenestelia maintain that front the first 
there was at Rome a solar year (nnttutf rtertms} of twelve 
months; but we ought rather to follow' Junius Gracchanus, 
Fulvius, Varro, and Suetonius, in the belief that the year 
consisted of ten months, as it was with the Albans, from 
whom the Roman a were sprung. These ten months had 304 
days/* etc. 

Now there can be no doubt that Alba had long been the 
capital of the Latini. The first of its line of kings was said 
to have been Ascanius the son of Aeneas, respecting whom 
there is a double story. According to some writers, he was the 
sou of Greusa, the first wife of Aeneas, who perished when the 
latter escaped from Troy. But others held that the founder of 
Alba was a son of Aeneas by Lavjnia, the daughter of Latinus, 
the king of the Aborigines or Latlni, whom Aeneas succeeded 
in the kingship. Ascanius is said to have succeeded his father 
as chief, but according to others he was too young to undertake 
the office, and after he had reached maids estate he left 
Lav ini urn in the hands of bis mother Lavima and moved to 
Alba Longa. He there founded a city and a line of kings. 
One of the last of these chieftains left two sons, Numitor and 
Am alius. The latter, who was the younger, deprived Numitor 
of the kingdom. 

In order to secure the succession for himself he put to 
death the son of Numitor and compelled his daughter Rhea 
Silvia to become a Vestal virgin. According to legend she 
Became by Mars the mother of the twins Romulus and Remus 
{Fig. 15). 

There can be no doubt that Alba had a calendar different 
from that in uae at Rome in the classical period, and it is 
more than probable that this Alban calendar was of Latin, 
i.e. of Ligurian origin, and accordingly any similar calendar 
used at Rome must be also regarded as Latin and Ligurian. 
Now it is significant that the .Romans ascribed to Romulus 

1 Lie. di-Li wnAali, C. 20. 
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this calendar which was the same as that used by the Latins 
of Alba Longa-. But this Latin year was apparently neither 
a solar year, in which case it ought to have had 2fi5£ days, nor 
yet was it a true lunar year of ten months* for in that case it 
ought to have consisted of 295 days, 7 hours, 20 min. In this 
year four months—March, May, July, and October—bad. 31 days, 
the Test 20. Niebuhr and Theodor Mommsen both believed in 
the existence of such a calendar 1 * , and held that it was proved 
by legal evidence. Mommsen thought that it was merely a 
business year framed to avoid the inconvenience arising from 
the varying lengths of the ordinary years produced by inter¬ 
calation. At what point in the year this calendar began, wo 
cannot be sure. Dr Ward* Fowler 3 held that the Homan year 
always began on March 1st. But* as we shall presently see, the 



Fie. 15. Bflpa&mi-Ofillip&riian. pilicr didlfrchm (tirea 833-313 n.d.J. -051?- Head 
of Hercules with dub. Ran* The Sbe-woZf with the Twins** 

evidence of Ovid seems to indicate that in ancient times the 
calendar began on January 1st* as it did after the reforms of 
Julius Caesar. 

II. The Truman Calendar, The year as employed in. 
the full classical period had been in use at least from the time 
of the Decemviri (451-0 B.c.) and we know not how long 
before. This calendar was ascribed by the Homans to Numa 
Pompiliue* the Sabine* and it certainly began on March 1st, 
the month of Mars, the chief Sabine deity, and it is significant 

l CttiSorinuB 1 viBW 16 confinnuii. by Ovi3, -Fasti I. 27, 43; lli. S&, 119, 1^1; 

A nine OettiEB, Naot. At i, m. IS. 15; MaerobiaB, Svtum. i. 12. 3; Salines, 
Potyk, T. 3i? and Sarviaa, nd Vlrg. Qwrg. I. 43. 

3 Rowan Ffiafitiftlf, p, 6 * 

a The earlioui document lor and the mi rile at repreMMutian of the legend. 
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that tilie two great festivals of tine Sabine god—the Uquiria, 
"Horse Races/' on February 27th and March 14th—are in the 
Jhsti owpiquissitovi* Censorinus 1 tells ua expressly that it con¬ 
sisted of $55 days, “ although the moon appeared to make up 
only 354 days in its course of twelve months/' The additional 
day was due, ha says, either to carelessness, or, as be thinks 
more likely, to the superstitions preference for an odd number. 

III. The Julian Calendar. By the first century b.c. 
the defects of the calendar of Hum a had led to a great dis¬ 
crepancy amounting probably to several weeks between it and 
the true solar year. In 47 JB.G. Julius Caesar with the help of 
SosigeneEi the great mathematician, set to work, to put an end 
to the existing confusion, by extending the year 4fi fl.C, to 
445 days and starting his new calendar with January 1st, 
45 B.C., which henceforward became New Year's Day, His 
calendar had a cycle of four years of 3G 5 days and in the last 
of these a single day was added after the Tsrminalia to the 
month of February, This continued without change to be the 
calendar of all Christendom until 15S2 when Pope Gregory XHI 
by a slight revision set right the discrepancy which by that 
time had gradually accrued. As Pope Gregory had been the 
panegyrist of the Massacre of St Bartholomew, to commemorate 
which he struck a famous medal, his revised calendar naturally 
found but little favour in Protestant countries, and it was Only 
in 1752 that his correction was adopted in England, whilst to 
this hour it is rejected by the Greek Church 13 , 

Now It is most important to realise that Julius and Sosigenes 
merely readjusted the calendar, and did not interfere with the 
festivals and other dates so long Hied m the old calendar. We 
arc therefore justified in using the Julian calendar as authentic 
evidence for the ancient festivals. We have a full knowledge 
of it, since we have not only one almost complete copy but 
there are in existence some twenty other fragmentary ones. 
It is easy to distinguish between the ancient dates long filed 
in the calendar and later additions. A glance at the Fasti 

1 dt dio naUi-li, c- 24!). 
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is sufficient-, for in all these it will be seen that the numbers, 
names and signs of the days were cut or painted in large 
capitals, whilst ladi, sacrifices, and all additional notes and 
comments appear in small capital letters. There can be little 
doubt that these large letters represent the Republican calendar, 
since the circumstantial evidence seems overwhelming. Thus 
ia such large letters are inscribed the dies fasti aomitial&S,' 
nefast t, the number of the days in the month, the position of 
the Nones and the Ides, and the names of those on which hied 
festivals took place. All are in abbreviated forms, but these of 
course were clear to those who used the calendar in their daily 
life and business. The minor feasts and movable feasts were 
pot there, whilst the htdi were also wanting in the old calendar 
since they had only grown up as adjuncts to certain festivals. 
Now as we have Been that this calendar known by the name of 
Numa began with March* the mouth of Mars the Sabine god, 
on the other hand there is some evidence that the Romulian or 
L&tiu calendar began on January 1st, since Ovid 1 says; 

Sed tamen, antiqni ue neecius ordiniA arres, 
primus, ut fist, Inn: mends et ante fait. 

Now this can only mean that as in hi$ day by the change 
made by Julius the year began on January 1st, so had it once 
been, the case in ancient days, in other words, before the intro- 
dnetion of the calendar of Numa. 

Now if it could be shown that certain names of great 
importance in the calendar not only were Sabine but reruamed 
down to the last Sabine in form* and that- such they were 
termed by the Romans themselves, we shall have succeeded 
in demonstrating not only that there was a Sabine clement in 
the Roman people and in the Roman language* but that, 
like Norman-French in English law, it had been brought in by 
a dominant race. Loan-words such as bos might have made 
their way into L^tin without conquest* as modern French 
words have got into English, but only through conquest tan 
the language of a foreign race become the official language of 
a country, the inhabitants of which speak a different tongue. 
It is only by conquest that English ia the official language of 
* J'aatr, H. 47 wq. 
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■Wales and Ireland. If the Sabines had net been a master nice, 
they could not Have ousted the calendar of Alba Longa and 
substituted their own. 

If the first month of the Numan year was called after 
Mars, the Sabine god, the last month Febmarius derived its 
name from a festival known as Februa. We are told by the 
ancient authorities that the Sabines applied the term februum 
to a “purgation” whilst Ovid 1 expressly saya that the Roman 
Patrea, ie. Patricians, termed expiations fehrua. 

Now on April 15th in the antiqm&simi fell a festival 
of great importance known as the JPordtridM* when there was 
a sacrifice of cows in calf. That the name of this festival 
was Sabine aud nothing else is made clear by many proofs. 
Dr Wards Fowler* writes: “This is beyond doubt one of the 
oldest sacrificial rites in the Homan religion* It consisted in the 
slaughter of pregnant cows (Kerdae or fordas\ one in the 
Capitol and one in each of the thirty curiae; i.e< one for 
the state and the rest for each of its ancient divisions...... This 

was the first ceremony of the year in which the Vestals took an 
active part, and it- was the first of a series of acts all of which 
are connected with the fruits of the earth, their growth, ripening 
and harvesting.'" 

It is to be borne in mind that the Itaii, the tribes who 
conquered the Aborigines, are said to have got their name from 
the fact that they advanced down the peninsula driving their 
hordes of cattle before them, just res the Gauls did in later times 
when they crossed the Alps and descended into Italy. In view 
of this tradition we are not surprised to find not only that the 
ordinary name for the cow (bos) is Sabine, as we saw above 
(p. 2S7), but that the name for the cow in calf was also from 
that language. Let us now return to the form of the official 
name of the festival Fordicidia in the fasti antiquissvmi We 
saw above (p. 2S&) that when forms with initial / went side by 
side with Latin forms with initial h, they are stated to be 
Sabine by the ancients and admitted to be such by all modem 
philologists. As forda h the Sabine name for a cow in calf 


* ifflair, E. 19. 
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corresponding to the Latin Korda, the great festival of the 
Fordicidia, so termed from the slaughter of fordctt (a fordu 
bubus) t is Sabine, But as the festival thus bears a Sabine 
name, and as the word bos Itself is Sabine or Cmbro-Sabellian, 
and as it is most unlikely that the Sabine form of the name 
would have got into the fasti mtiquissimi at a time when all 
such Sabine or archaic forms were disappearing from use, there 
can be little doubt that this most ancient festival was not only 
Sabine but part and parcel of the original calendar known 
as that of Noma, When such forms are thus found in a 
calendar which tradition ascribed to Numa the Sabine king, 
there can be little doubt that it was Sabine in origin. But, ns 
we have seen above, in order that a state document of great 
importance should be written in a foreign tongue and not that 
of the natives, a conquest must have taken place. We are 
thus once more led to the conclusion that the Sabines had 
been a master race at Rome. 

If it could be proved that the Patricians were in early days 
the sole keepers of this calendar, we should have one proof 
more that they were Sabines. Here authentic history comes 
to our aid at once. The knowledge of the calendar and its 
dies fasti and rie/asti as well as certain legal formulae were 
jealously concealed by the Patricians until the dose of the 
fourth century B.CL At that time one Cn, Flavius, the son of 
a freed man, acted as secretary to the great Patrician leader 
Appius Claudius Caecns. FSavins made himself master of the 
rules of the calendar which provided what might be done and 
what not done on particular days, and also of the rules oi legal 
procedure. This he did either by stealing a book in which 
they had been laid down and reduced to order by Appius 
Claudius or by frequently putting questions to the jurisconsults, 
who wore of course all Patricians, and by caTefuilv noting do wo 
their answers to his queries. When he had thus mastered the 
calendar, according to Livy 1 he published its contents on a 
white tablet in the Forum, where it became thus public pro¬ 
perty* Flavius became aedile in 303 k.c. As the Patricians 
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had thus the sole ownership of the Human calendar, which 
began with the month of Mars, and in which the ancient Sabine 
names such as Februa and Fordicidia are prominent, we arc led 
by this lino of argument once more to the conclusion that the 
Patricians were Sabines, and that Latin was the language of 
the aboriginal Ligurians. 

Now, as we have seen that the Arcadians and Athenians, 
the autochthonous peoples of Greece, who certainly were 
meknochrous as well as the dark Thracians and Illyrians, had 
never spoken anything but a so-called f Aryan’ tongue, and, as 
we have argued that the aboriginal race of Italy belonged to 
the same stock, it is only natural'that the Ligurians should 
also have never spoken anything else than an 'Aryan. 3 language. 
This view is greatly strengthened by the similarity between 
the culture of the Terremare of Hungary and Bosnia, the land 
of the Illyrians, and that found in the lake-dwellings and 
Tarremare of Italy 

We know little respecting the language of the Ligurians, but 
there is no reason to suppose that they spoke a non-Aryan, 
tongue. The (ate M. d* Artois de Jubainvilla 1 has argued in 
favour of the Aryan character of their language from the forms 
of geographical and ethnical names found in the lands which, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, were occupied hy the Ligurians: for instance, 

(1) the suffix -sco (-t i&co- t -'U&ca-, -osco-, -osoar, -asco-, -oaett-); 

(2) names like Isaia (Isfre), formed with the suffix -ra, and 
those like Bruentia {Dvuance), formed with the suffix of the Indo- 
European present participle active; (3) but the forms in -ati- 
are especially interesting for our present argument, e.g. Genuates 
(on an inscription of 117 E.c, found at Genoa in the heart of 
the Ligurian area), Langates, etc. Now these forms are ex¬ 
actly parallel to Arpinates, Ardeates, from the names of the 
Latin towns Arpinum and Ardea, and to the familiar Latin 
pronominal forms nostras^ -utis; ultras 1 -aiis ; cuias, -atis, and 
the like. These forms strongly corroborate the tradition of 
Phihstus that the aborigines of Latium were Ligurians. Pro¬ 
vence w r ae never occupied by Gauls, and the important mins 
of Entremont (Inter monies) mark the site of what remained 

3 Lta pri7Aitrt Habitants d& I'Europc, tol. ir. pp. 186 
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tip to the time of the Roman conquest the chief stronghold of 
the S&lluvii, the powerful Ligurian cod federation; which occupied 
almoat the whole of Provence 1 . Now, 05 Caesar notices what 
must-have been no more than a, dialectic difference between the 
speech of Gallia Belgica and that o£ Gallia Celtic*, it would he 
indeed strange if neither he nor any other Roman writer had 
remarked that Ligurian differed essentially from its neighbours, 
had it been like Basque a non-Aryan language. Nor can it be 
shown that Provencal or any of the modern Italian directs 
spoken in those parts of upper Italy where the Ligurians and 
their descendants have always dwelt exhibit any non-Aryan 
element either in vocabulary or in syntax. 

These considerations lead us to accept the view cf M. 
d’Arhoia de Jnbainville, that *le ligure eat uue langue indo- 
europ&mne/ though he himself based it on purely etymological 
grounds, which, as already pointed out in this work, have so 
often led to the perversion of history. 

The silence of the Roman writers respecting the Ligurian 
language, though they frequently speak of' Gallic forms, such 
as names of vehicles and weapons, and the extraordinary rapidity 
with which Latin became the written language of all upper 
Italy and Provence, can only he explained on the hypothesis 
that the language of the Ligurians, who formed the great mass 
of the population of all upper Italy as well as south-eastern 
France, was practically the same as that of the natives of 
Latium All that is now wanted is proof that Ligurian was 
a language like Latin, Prof R. 8. Conway 5 has pointed cut 
that with the suffix -sco is closely connected that in -CD, and 
that both arc very common in central Italy, &g. Fatiecq Yoleci, 
and the like on the one hand, and Aurnnci, Mairuci and Aricia 
on the other, whilst the forms in -see are especially common in 
the region certainly occupied by the Ligurians and the Illyrian 
Yeneti in historical times. 

On the other hand, he has tried to show that amongst the 
Sammtic tribes the suffix -tm is almost universally In use to 

l W H Hell, The Noma™ of the Riviera- ami the BfcffiW, ^ tt. 

a Sce hia TU Italic Dialect*, wl. r, 1997, F . ix, 

Brit. Hill ed., 1911, vd, *nn, p, 96a. 
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form ethnic*, Hivpi™, Ye&fcuii, Peligni, Luc™, in purely 
Samnitic districts this suffix almost excluding any other, 
whereas in the centre of Italy and in Umbria it is crossed 
by the names ending in '-co and -nii, and he holds that the 
forms in 'Go (set?) belong to an earlier, those in -no to a later 
stratum of population. 

He supports this view by pointing out that in such names 
as M&rriicini the old -go suffix has been supplemented by the -?io. 

If, however, his argument is pressed too closely we are in- 
volved in very serious linguistic and ethnological difficulties, 
For instance, though this distinction may he true in central Italy, 
it cannot be laid down as an absolute rule, for not only do wo find 
the -no suffix in the name of the Ligurian tribe Stoeni, but the 
oldest people in Sicily, the Sieani, show also the same suffix 
In their name. Again, an inscription found at Velitrae in the 
Yolacian hills has pis ~ Latin quiz (cf. Umbro-Oscau yjac? = Latin 
giitwiy Thus whilst their ethnicon links the Yolsci to the older 
population, they labialized like the Umbro-Sabellian group. 
Prof Conway thinks that this difficulty is obviated by the fact 
that the people who had written the inscription of Velitrae 
called themselves Veles&rom (genitive plural), while thedr 
ethnicon was later Yelitenms, which of course shows the -wo 
suffix. He therefore regards the Volaci as really a Samnitic 
settlement in what had been the territory of the older Vol- 
aeisns. We must certainly observe great caution in assuming 
that ethnica in -co s which we meet in Boman literature, were 
the actual names used by the people themselves to whom they 
are applied. For example, the Greek writers, such as Hero¬ 
dotus, speak of the Umbrians as Qmbrik&i, whereas the Umbrians 
themselves probably never used any such form of their own 
name. We know that the Umbrian people of Iguvium called 
themselves Iguuim, and that the people who called themselves 
Hellenes were termed Qraeci by Italians, who had added the -co 
suffix to the name QrwvL There is however a great probability 
that forms in -co(-sgo) were especially used by the oldest- stratum 
of Italian population, as well as by those who are known as 
Ligurians in classical times, and in this we aeem to have another 
link between the aborigines of Latium and the Ligurians. 
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There seems no doubt that both the -co suffix and the n o 
suffix are Indo-European. For not only had the Italian tribes 
no hesitation ia combining both suffixes, as in the case of 
Mavracini, but the Gallic tribes seem to use them indifferently, 
which, seems to indicate that both suffixes belonged to the same 
linguistic family. Thus amongst the Gauls who accompanied 
BeUovesus and his Bituriges into Italy in the beginning of the 
sixth century B.Q 1 were not Only the Arvemi, the Sen ones, the 
Aedui, the Ambarri, and the Gamutss, but also the Aulerci, 
The last were sub-divided in Gaul 2 into the Aulerci Eburo vices 
or Eburones, the Aulerci Ganomanpi, and the Aulerci Bran- 
no Tices, from which it would appear that both suffixes were 
used by the same tribes. 

It now only remains to show that the Ligurians of classical 
times represented Indo-European Q by h or qu*. Since the 
view put forward in this wort was fiist published, Prof, Conway 
has pointed out that the Ligurian place-name Quiamelius in¬ 
dicates that the Ligurians were a Q folk. Now this fact is 
quite- in aocord with what we know of the ethnology &nd 
languages of the ancient inhabitant* of Gaul. We have seen 
that the Ligurians down to the Korn an conquest formed the 
main population of Provence, and there can be little doubt that 
they have continued to be the mam element there even down 
to our days. There is further a large body of evidence to show 
that they (often termed the short-headed Alpine race) formed 
and still form the chief element in the population of ceuLial 
France. We have seen at an earlier stage of this work that 
the KeUvi, properly so-called, were a tall blond race, and that 
they all regularly represented Indo-European Q by p. In these 
two respects, as well as iu others, they thus stand in sharp con¬ 
trast bo the dark-complexioned aborigines of the British 1*1 
who speak Gaelic, For example, Gaulish arepwmia, fi *cre 
(modern French arpeni) = Irish air-cetn.n b ("head-land”), both 
the Gaulish and the Gaelic forms being from ara ("ploughland, 


i Uvy v, 34-5, 5 Caesar, U.& til 7C, 
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cf, Latin arare, arair urn, Qk, dpovp «■) and pe?m- or cenn r "head." 
But it must not bo rashly assumed that all those termed Gauls 
used this particular form of labmlism, for at least one people, 
and that not the least amongst the tribes of Gaul, the Sequani, 
shows by its name that it was a Q folk. Though the older form 
of language has survived to thia hour amongst the aborigines in 
some parts of Ireland and Scotland, nevertheless as modem 
Welsh is a P language, and as we know from history that 
there had been large settlements in Britain of Belgic tribes 
(according to Caesar, Cimbri who had made their way into 
northern Gaul from beyond the Rhine), and as these Cimbric 
tribes, wherever we meet them in Italy, are undoubtedly a P 
folk, we must regard the people to whom is due the particular 
P form in modern Welsh as later comers into these islands. 

It is now fairly dear that there once extended from Italy 
across France and into the British Isles a stratum of population, 
which in Italy is certainly earlier than the P folk (such as the 
Timbre-Sabellian stock and the Gauls who followed them later 
on), which in Gaul itself must he regarded as earlier than the 
P folk (who came from beyond the Rhine), which in Britain 
was certainly prior in occupation "to the P folk (who in the 
Early Iron Age under the name of Eelgae passed into the 
island somewhere before 200 B-O,, and some of whom probably 
crossed in the Bronae Age direct from Scandinavia into the 
northern parts of the island and even into Ireland), and which 
in Ireland was certainly the aboriginal folk from the Neolithic 
period, for in that country no modification of the original 
Q forms has taken place. It- is here very important to observe 
that the researches of the late Prof. X Strachan have gone far 
to prove that the oldest Welsh, differed very little from old 
Irish, and accordingly it is probable that the peculiar P forms 
in modern Welsh are due to some conquest of the aboriginal 
dark-complexioned race who spoke what waa practically Gaelic 
by a P folk such as that led by Cunedda. All these earlier 
peoples in the regie os just enumerated differed not only in 
their phonetics but also in their physical characteristics from 
the peoples of central and upper Europe who from before the 
dawn of history had kept pressing down over the Alps into 
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Italy and the Balkan peninsula a ad across the Rhine into Gaul 
and even into Britain and remote Ierne. This older stratum 
was closely connected with the aboriginal population of the 
Balkan peninsula, which, as I have shown elsewhere* never 
spoke any other than an Indo-European language. 

Again, although it has hitherto been universally held that 
the Iberians spoke a non-Aryan tongue, because the Basques 
-who occupy a portion of northern Spain still continue to do so, 
yet when we come to examine the evidence it is more probable 
that the Iberians properly so called* who bordered on the 
Ligurians in north-eastern Spain, and who are said to have 
extended at One time as far north as the Loire, did not differ 
essentially from the Ligurians. For example, we have just 
seen that proper names in -sco and -c o are beyond doubt 
essentially Indo-European suffices in those parts of France 
and of upper and central Italy where there is solid historical 
evidence for the presence of the Ligurians from the Stone Age 
onwards. But when we turn to ancient Spain we are confronted 
with the same suffixes uad the closely allied -C 0 ji in many of 
the most famous place-names; Osca (modem 3ue$G&), Malaca 
(modern Malaga ), Tavraco (Tarragona), whilst the game form 
appeals in the adjective astw-con-is, the ancient native name 
for the horses of Astuiia 1 . Moreover, according to Thucydides*, 
the Sicani, who formed the oldest stratum of the population of 
Sicily in historical times* were Iberians from the river Sicanus 
(Segra) in north-east Spain, whence they had been driven by 
the Ligyea* i.e. Ligurians. Now, as m historical times the 
Sicani not only continued to hold the western parts of the 
island, hut also formed the chief element in the population of 
those parts occupied by the Sieuli and later on by Greeks, 
it would be strange if no ancient writer, either G-reek or 
Keenan, had referred to their language as especially barbarous, 
had it been a non-Ary an speech, as has been universally 
assumed* In eastern Sicily the Sicani bad been driven out 
or enslaved first by the Sieuli, who had crossed from Italy, 

1 Pliny, i'*//* mm lftfi \ af„ Btdgsway, Origin ami In.r?L{*Pifi£ tf the Tkomugh- 
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and later on by the Greeks, with whom they had made common 
cause against their old oppressors, just as the aborigines of 
upper Italy and Latinm are said to have helped the newcomers 
from Greece against the Umbrians and Siculi. The Siculi > who 
had crossed the straits of Messina, had enslaved many of the 
Sicani, and, as in the Greek period there was a serf population 
at Syracuse called Cyhurii, it is probable that these were the 
Sicauiau bondsmen of the Siculi, who by helping the Greeks 
to overthrow the Siculi, only exchanged one set of masters for 
another (vol. r, pp, 261—2), It is almost certain that this 
servile class later on formed the chief factors in the democracy 
of Syracuse. For it is very significant that when the demo¬ 
cracy gained the upper baud, there appears for the firsts time 
on the coins of that city the figure of a warrior with the legend 
Leucaspis. We are told by Diodorus 1 , himself a Sicilian, 
that this Leucaspis was an ancient S teaman hero, whose shrine 
was venerated at Syracuse. But as it was the democracy who 
placed on the coins a Sicunian hero instead of some Greek type, 
we may infer that those who thus worshipped and honoured the 
old Sicanitm. hero were themselves Sicaniau in blood as well as 
feeling. 

But if the larger part of the population of Syracuse had 
spoken a non-Aryan tongue, the dialect of that city would 
certainly have been deeply tinged with a non-Greek element. 
That this was so seems all the more unlikely, in view of the fact 
that the ungrammatical dialect of the mixed Greek and Asiatic 
population of the remote town of Soli in Cilicia* gave rise to the 
term solecism (c-oXoLKtc^M\ and of the many allusions to the 
barbaric Greek pronunciation of Thracians, Scythians and 
Persians in the plays of Aristophanes, and the similar refer¬ 
ences to the strange tongue of the Carthaginians and to the 
local dialect of Praeneste which occur in those of Plantus 3 - 
Strabo* tells na that down to his own time (a.D, 1) Sicani, 
Siculi, and Morgetes held the interior of Sicily. But it is 

IV. 23, 5. 2 Strabo, xiv. $63 ; Sindas, e.v. Sfoai. 

s Paea. 9V7 sqq. Qu^a eat hamo eta.; True. (391 ut Pr^uestiule wowi out 
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very improbable that all those would have discarded their own 
tongues by his time and taken over completely either Greek or 
Latin, had their respective languages been non-Aryan, In the 
case of the Siculi it was certainly not so. The absence of all 
such references as those just mentioned is best explained, as in 
the case of Ligurians both in Italy and France, by the hypo¬ 
thesis that the language of the Sicanians was very closely allied 
to t-hose of their Greek and Roman masters. This view gains 
direct confirmation from their ethnicou, for the name Sicani 
(Si^ai™) is practically identical with that of the Sequani of 
Gaul It is therefore not unlikely that the Sioaui who were 
driven out of north-eastern Spain by the Ligurians were hut 
one branch of the great Gaulish tribe. 

This occurrence of portions of a tribe in different regions 
can be amply paralleled from the history of other peoples. 
Thus not only have we both the ’Volcae Tectosages and Yolcae 
Arecomici in southern Gaul, but Tectosages also formed, a part 
of the famous Gaulish settlement in Asia Minor (Pes&mus and 
Ancyra being their chief towns), Bituiiges and CenotnannE were 
both in Gaul and north Italy, Boii in Gaul, Italy, Bohemia, and 
later still in the Balkans, the Sen ones are known in Germany, 
Gaul and Italy, the Menapii in what is now Belgium, Britain 
and the south-east of Ireland, whilst the Brigantes aie met with 
not only in Yorkshire, but in the south of Ireland, Gaul, 
Switzerland and Thrace. The variation in the vowel of the 
first syllables of Sequani and Sicam is of no importance, since 
even in purely Greek proper names and words the older e was 
later replaced by t\ Thus the name of Sicyon appears in the 
abbreviation SE on the older, as XI on the later coins of that 
town, whilst the same change certainly took place in the cage 
of borrowed words, such as Tttitqs (cf. vol, L p. 673), The 
Romans not only had the same tendency in the case of e in 
foreign names and words, but replaced also a, o and u by t. 

The astonishing rapidity with which Latin got hold of all 
eastern Spain after the Roman conquest is best explained by 
tho same hypothesis as that put forward in the case of the 
Ligurians in upper Italy and Fiance, and the Sicanians in 
3 Didgaw'ftT-, Proc. Phibslc-gic&l SOG. 390U, p, 0, 
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Sicily. It lias been shown above (p, 251) that Iberian shows 
remarkable coincidences between its suffixes and those of place- 
names in regions essentially always Ligurian. Moreover* there 
can be no doubt that the Iberians and the Ligonans overlapped 
and intermingled in all southern Gaul. We have just noticed 
the absence of any evidence for a barbarous Greek dialect at 
Syracuse, where the majority of the population must have been 
Sicanians. The same holds true for Emporiac (Ampurias), a 
famous colony of Massalia on the coast of north-east Spain. 
The Greeks there had first settled on an islet lying off the 
shore, in later times known as Old Town; but the new town 
was on the mainland and had the curious feature of being 
divided into two parts by a wall. The reason for this was 
that though some of the natives joined the Phocaean settlors in 
the construction of a common surrounding wall, the two com- 
munities at first remained quite separate, each with its own. 
institutions. But in the course of time both races merged so 
■completely that the wall of partition was no longer needed, and 
they lived under a constitution in which Iberian and Phocaean 
customs were blended. 

Now* if this mixed body of citizens had spoken a barbarous 
jargon, partly Greek and partly non-Aryan, it is strange that 
Strabo 1 , who is our authority for this interesting story, should 
not refer to their tongue, as he does in the case of the men of 
Soli If, on the other hand, the natives spoke a language 
closely akin to Greek and Latin, the absence of any such re¬ 
ference la readily explained, as in the case of Syracuse. 

Two main objections will be raised to the foregoing treat¬ 
ment of t.he indigenous melanochroug peoples of Greece, Italy* 
Sicily, and a large part of Spain as Indo-Europeans: an the 
ground (i) that they form part of the " Mediterranean race,* and 
that as the Libyans, Egyptians and Semites all belong to that 
race, all of whom speak and spoke non-Aryan tongues, the dark’ 
complexioned peoples on the north side of the Mediterranean 
must originally have spoken non-Ary an languages likewise ; 
and (ii) that as in the Alpine regions there has been since 
Neolithic times a brachycephalic race also found ia central 
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France and in the British Isles (into the latter of width they 
are supposed to have crossed in the Bronze Age), it has been 
a fundamental matter of faith that this round-headed race 
tame from Asia, the home of brachycephalism, and that they 
were accordingly Mongolian and spoke a non-Aryan language; 
and as this people dwell in the area inhabited by the Ligurians 
in historical times* it has been argued that the Ligurians ‘were 
a non-Aryan folk. 

Ever since Profeasor Sergi 1 comprehended, under what he 
terms the “Euraftfcan species" all the dark-complexioned 
peoples of southern and western Europe, as well as the Eamitic 
and Semitic peoples of northern Africa and western Asia, the 
universal assumption that the dark-skinned peoples of Europe 
once spoke a non-Aryan tongue or tongues lias been supposed to 
have been finally proved. 

Yet under his Eurafrican species Sergi includes the blond 
race of northern Europe who speak Aryan languages, along 
with the dark races who speak non-Aryan tongues. It is 
argued that as all the dark-skinned peoples on the north 
side of the Mediterranean by their physical type belong to 
the same original stock as the Semites and the Hamites, they 
must likewise have spoken non-Aryan languages. Yet it might 
as well be maintained that the Finns, who 3peak a non-Ary an 
tongue, and the SeandiuaviaDs, who speak an Aryan, were at no 
remote time all of one stock because both races are blond. 

Palaeolithic Men. It has indeed been generally held 
that Europe was first peopled by a non-Aryan race. But „ it is 
impossible for us to say what was the complexion and what 
the language or languages of the Palaeolithic men who were 
the first human inhabitants of Europe, For no light on these 
important points. is or will be ever available, countless as are 
the witnesses that these primaeval folk have left of themselves 
in fluviatile gravels, over a large part, of the Continent and in 
the southern part of Great Britain, and although wo have now 
important osteological remains of what is commonly termed the 
Neanderthal race (homo neandertkedensis) or less happily by 
others homo primitjeniuSu "The finds of crania and skeletons," 
1 The Mediterranean Race, p, 
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Writes Prof. Crust af Ketzius 1 , "at Neanderthal, Spy, Gibraltar, 
Krapina, and more recently at Le Moustkr, La ChapeUe-aux- 
Saints and Heidelberg, constitute, even though they axe rela¬ 
tively few in number, a striking proof of this prehistoric race 
having been formerly widely spread throughout our Continent, 
though probably never very numerous,” Opinions have differed 
widely regarding the direct conn fiction of this race with existing 
European peoples, but Prof. Schwalbe after long and minute 
investigations has oome to the conclusion that this primitive 
race must have become extinct. The archaeological evidence 
distinctly favours the existence of a gap between Palaeolithic 
and Neolithic men at least in southern France, since such is 
shown by the cave deposits in that region. 

The Neanderthal race seems to have been succeeded by 
the Cro-Magnon stock and its descendants, and other racial 
elements now found in Europe, Some leading anthropolo¬ 
gists' 1 are inclined to infer from the remains of the Cro-Magnon 
race discovered up to the present that from it is descended the 
present north- European dolichocephalic race. 

Neolithic Men. When we come to Neolithic men our 
particular problems become less hopeless. It has been gene¬ 
rally held that the first Neolithic men in Europe, whether they 
were descended or not from their Palaeolithic predecessors, had 
long skulls, but were not Aryans; that later on a migration of 
short-skulled people from Asia passed along central Europe and 
into France, becoming what is commonly termed the "Alpine,'* 
by some the "Ligurian " and by others again the “Celtic” race; 
that later these two primitive non-Aryan races were overrun by 
the Aryans, who, when these theories were first started, were 
universally considered to have come from the Hindu Kush, but 
are now generally believed, as held by E. G. Latham, to have 
originated in upper central Europe. Yet, though the view 
respecting the cradle of the Aryans baa changed, anthropologists 
have not seen the important bearing of this change on the 
problem of Neolithic man, 

1 Lecture for 190!) " Tha So-called North European Eaoe ol Man¬ 

kind, 11 p. SUS (Jtfur, Royal Anthrop. IttStitMitf, vet. axxi*, llKH?). 
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Ur Sergi holds like alt fiia predecessors that the short-skulled 
race came from Asia, hut unlike them he (following Professor 
Pigonni) maintains that these newcomer spoke an Aryan. lan¬ 
guage, and that it was taken over both by the long-skulled people 
ot upper Europe and by the melanochrous long-skulled peoples 
of southern Italy and Greece. 

Until the present writer put forward a different view in 1901 
(vol. I. p. 680), and again later in 1908 1 , all anthropologists held 
that all Aryans were blond. In the first volume of the present 
work the writer refused to regard the short-skulled race 04 
differing materially cm the one hand from the dark, long-headed 
race found in Italy, Greece and Spain, and on the other from 
the tall blond race of northern Europe. At the York meeting 
of the British Association in 1906 he maintained that the 
iL Alpine race'- was in no sense Mongoloid, and that its short 
skull was due to modification in the region lying along the 
axis of the Alps, in other words, that the bmehyeephalic race 
found in Europe is of European and not of Asiatic develop¬ 
ment. 

This view was later on supported by the Dean of the 
London Hospital, Dr William Wright, in his Hunterian Lec¬ 
tures". He points out that “the cephalic index, or the proportion 
of greatest breadth to greatest length, has no intrinsic value; 
the information it supplies is almost minimal; it is moreover 
often grossly misleading. Even if the cephalic index conveyed 
an accurate idea of the form of the cranium, its value would be 
iu some degree discounted as a criterion, since cranial form 
depends upon a large number of factors, many of which are 
subject to wide individual variation.,,.So much importance has 
been attached to the cephalic index, its immutability has been 
so insisted upon, that it is necessary to remind its adherents 
that unless we accept a dual origin of man, we must ad unit 
that ail skulls are the result of variation from a single primitive 
type.,,,It seems on general principles highly probable, if indeed 

J Bldgfiwqr, F< The Application of Znokigio&l I*ws to Man :3 {Atfjwrt Of the 
British Association far rA^ 0 / gflinwe, 1909 (Dublin), pp, 833 igg.), 

s (l The Prshfetoric anfj Early Historic Inhabits in of Eoglana,” in. (s), 
Middlatit Hotjrital Journal, 11?CK7, pp, 4—6. 
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not certain, that if we divided a tribe exhibiting the usual 
amount of variation into two sections, the sections it may be from 
the first with a different average cephalic index; if we isolated 
each section, and at the same time exposed them to different 
conditions, one say on a mountain, the other in a plain, with 
a difference in climate and diet, in the course of time we 
would get people with relatively little in common, physically 
or cranially. If this be not so, it is impossible to explain the 
wide variation in the human species,' 1 Dr Wright might have 
admitted the possibility of a dual origin of man, a view recently 
put forward by Prof, Klaatsch, without materially weakening the. 
force of bis argument from the great variation in cranial form 
amongst the races of mankind. 

Still later the same principle was strongly emphasized by 
the eminent Prof Gustav Retzius, of Stockholm, in his Iluxley 
Memorial Lecture 1 delivered in 1909. Prof Retains thus 
writes; "It is also to be taken for granted that the brachy- 
cephaiic population, which by degrees usurped domiciliary 
rights in the country, belong to that dark-haired,, braohy- 
cephalic race branch, the Middle European, which in our 
times is by far the preponderating in those countries. Where 
that brachycephalie people may have emanated from is, as 
above said, Up to the present wholly wrapped in mystery. It 
haa been customary to trace it. to Asia, and to designate it as 
Mongoloid, but there are no real proofs of that supposition 
being correct. It is presumably more likely that its home 
was some tolerably limited region in central or south-eastern 
Europe, but that by rapid increase in numbers and owing to 
hardy qualities called forth in it, in accordance with the laws 
of the Darwinian theory, by the struggle for existence, it 
gradually spread, without having to carry on any neat strife, 
further and further afield over the adjacent tracts of country, 
supplanting thereby the dolichocephalic (Teutonic) population 
already indigenous there." 

Moreover, in a recent publication, of the Danish Anthropo¬ 
logical Committee, Dr Soren Hansen has drawn the conclusion 
from the very complete data obtained front the Anthropometric 
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Surrey of Pen mark that the doctrine with which the Danish 
investigators started,—that the population of Denmark con¬ 
sisted of two distinct elements; (1) a tall blond race with long 
skulls, and (2) a short dark race with short skulls,—must be 
rejected. The evidence points rather to a shading off of the 
short dark type into the tall blond, whilst no fundamental 
race difference can be proved from the different types of 
skulls. 

In a separate monograph* in 1907, and a year later in an 
address to the Anthropological Section of the British Asso¬ 
ciation = the present writer maintained that (1) the tall blond 
race of upper Europe is identical in origin with the small, dark, 
long-headed race of the three southern peninsulas of Europe, as 
held by Dr Sergi and others, but (2) with the very important 
difference that, whereas Sergi includes the Basques in that stock, 
the present writer carefully excludes them from it; (3) that 
the broad-skulled race of central Europe (commonly called the 
Alpine race) is identical in origin with the tall, blond race of 
northern Europe and the small, dark race of the three southern 
peninsulas, the Basques excepted; (4) on the other hand the 
writer urged, that the northern and southern races of Europe 
juafc mentioned, as well as the broad-skulled Alpine T&ce, are 
in no wise to be regarded (as laid down by Dr Sergi and the 
rent) as of the same stock as the Hamites of north Africa and 
the Semites of south-western Asia, whilst (5) be maintained 
that the Basques are the only members of the Hamitie race 
in Europe. 

My argument was and is that as the Ice Sheet receded 
men passed upwards from the south-east into Europe and 
settled in the three southern peninsulas, gradually spreading 
northwards over the Alps and eventually extending up to the 
Baltic. As they slowly spread upwards, under the influence 
of their environment (and in environment I of course include 
food), they grew Jess dark, those of them who settled per¬ 
manently along the axis of the Alps tending to have shorter 

1 ItidgGW&y, Wko were iki liojruuu t (Hricirt AodflemJ. 1S0T|, 

* “ Ths Application of Zoological Ls^e to Maa” (Pros- ifrii. Astoc. 1909, 
pp. £32 £££|)- 
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akulls, whilst those who bad earliest parsed to the north became 
the tallest and the most blend people in the world. On the 
other hand 1 revolted from Dr Sergi’s theory of a ^Mediter¬ 
ranean Taoe” comprising Hatnites and Semites as well aa the 
dark-complex]oned Aryan-speaking inhabitants of the three 
southern peninsulas of Europe, and the same dark-complex¬ 
ioned Aryan-speaking element in the populations of France, 
Holland and the British Isles. In the first volume of this 
work I had given weighty arguments to show that the dark- 
complexioned people of Greece, who had dwelt in the Aegean 
basin from the Neolithic period onwards, not only were the 
authors of the great culture of the Bronze Age in that area 
(a doctrine now generally accepted), but also had never spoken 
from their first settlement in that area any but an Aryan 
tongue (a view which has found favour with some distinguished 
philologists). In the preceding sections of the present work 
we have been led to the same conclusions respecting the dark' 
complexioned aboriginal inhabitants of Italy and Spain (the 
Basques excepted). 

This doctrine of a Mediterranean race depends upon the 
tacit assumption made by the physical anthropologists that 
similarity of type means identity of race. Yet this assumption 
does not bear the test of scientific examination, for it assumes 
that only those who are sprung from a common stock can be 
similar in physical structure and coloration, and it leaves alto¬ 
gether out of eight the effects of environment in changing racial 
types, and that, too, in no long time. The change in the type 
of the American of New England from that of his English 
ancestor and his approximation to the hatchet face and thio 
scraggy beard of the Bed Indian have long been remarked, 
whilst the Boers of South Africa, in less than 150 years, have 
quite lost the old Dutch build, and become a tall weedy race. 
The effects of climatic; conditions are very patent amongst the 
native peoples of the New World, The Iroquois of the tem¬ 
perate parte (lat. 4Cr—45 J ) of North America were a tall rather 
light-complcxioned race, but as we keep moving south and 
approach the equator, their kindred tribes grow T somewhat 
darker in complexion and more feeble in physique, except 
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where they live at a considerable altitude, for of course altitude 
acts in the same way at latitude. When once we pass below 
the equator the physique keeps steadily improving until we 
come to the Pampas Indians, a vigorous race who defied all 
the efforts of the Spaniards to subdue them; and finally we 
meet the Patagonians (lat. 40 s —53°), a fine, tall, light-com¬ 
plexion ed race, who form in. the south the counterpart of the 
Iroquois and their closely allied tribes io the north. 

The same law, as is well known, can be seen at work in 
Europe. Starting from the Mediterranean, we meet in the 
lower parts a molanochrojs race; but gradually, as we advance 
upwards, the population as a whole is growing less dark, until 
finally, along the shores of the Baltic, we meet the tallest and 
most Iight-complexLoned race its the world. Of course it- has 
been explained that, the change in pigmentation, els we advance 
from south to north, is due to the varying proportions in the 
admixture of the blond race of the north with the melanoehrous 
of the south. But it is difficult to believe that the movements 
up or down of the people from the southern side of the Alps, or 
of those from the shores of the Baltic, have been so nicely pro¬ 
portioned as to give the general steady change from north to 
south in, coloration without the aid of some other force. The 
case of America, which I have just cited, is in itself enough to 
raise a suspicion that climatic influences are at work all the 
time, and, that environment is m reality tire chief factor in the 
variation of both stature and pigmentation from the Mediter¬ 
ranean to the Baltic. The white race of the north is of the 
same proximate ancestry as the dark-complexioned peoples of 
the northern shores of the Mediterranean. I have already 
argued elsewhere that, as the Ice Sheet receded, mankind kept 
pressing further north, and gradually under changed climatic 
conditions the type changed from area to area, and they all 
still continued to speak the same Indo-European tongue, hut 
with dialectic variations, these also being no doubt due to the 
physical changes in the vocal organs produced by environ¬ 
ment. 

If we turn from, man to the other animals we find a 
complete demonstration of this doctrine. For instance, the 
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conditions which have produced a blood race on the Baltic 
have probably produced the white hare, white beam, and the 
tendency in the stoat and the ptarmigan to turn white in 
■winter, whilst in the same regions of Europe and Asia the 
indigenous horses were of a dun coloor, who not only turned 
white in winter but had a great tendency to turn white 
altogether. It may ho objected that the Lapps and the Eskimo 
are not tail and "blond, but on the contrary short and dark, but 
in any case they live within the arctic circle in regions where 
the sun does not shins at all for a great part of the year, and 
consequently they are quite outside the conditions of environ- 
ment under which the tall bLond race of north Germany has 
long dwelt Moreover, the Lapps must not be assumed to be 
melanochroua, since there is a large body of evidence to show 
that they vary much in complexion, colour of the hair and 
colour of the eyes. The great Linnaeus himself was the first 
to observe and report on the physical characteristics of the 
Lapps, and he describes them as small in body T with straight, 
dark, short hair, and with the iris nigrescent. In modem times 
the labours of Anders Betaius, Elumenbach, Ton Duben, Man- 
tcgaxza and Sommier, Gustaf Betrius, Santesson, Virchow and 
others have collected much information respecting this interest¬ 
ing race. It is generally admitted that the Lapps are relatively 
speaking little intermixed. Von Diiben studied the Lapps both 
historically and in Lapland, and the results of his observations 
were embodied in his work entitled Lapland and th& Lapp$\ in 
which be dealt more especially with those of Sweden, 

According to him, though the Lapps are generally of small 
stature, certain families, in which there is no trace of Swedish 
or Finnish admixture, have for generations been noted for their 
tallness. "With young people the complexion is rather fair, 
red cheeks are then seen, the skin being clear as a general rule. 
The women retain their complexion better than the men, who 

1 I cifo here from tha English transition o t Chapter VIX (pp. 6—7) of ft it 
work Dm ssfr Lajojanw, Btookho'm, 1074, edited by Prof. C. G, 

Kan reason with a pref&ca by Prof. Gnataf Itetxius (lftlOj. To the kindness of 
these two gentlemen 1 nm indebted fur a copy of the work, 1 mast ftlso 
Especially scan my ohlsgauons to Prof. Retains for his grout kindnesg in giving 
me much information on the subject. 
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soon lose theirs, which, as is the case with the older women, 
becomes brownish yellow, caused not only by dirt, but probably 
by the extremes of the heat at the fireside and the cold without, 
and them manner of life which exposes them to all the various 
inclemencies of the weather. But the complexion is therefore 
neither light nor fair, but appears in most cases to be dark. 
There are however so many exceptions that for a peison who 
has not seen all the various Lapmarks., it is utterly impossible 
to decide the usual state of things; even Hbgstrbm hesitates 
to give a decided opinion, and since neither Linnaeus nor 
Leetn make any definite statement in this respect, we may 
surely consider this proves that the colour of the complexion 
varies....The Lapps generally have dark hair. I have however 
seen heads of tow, and all variations of yellow, red, brown, right 
up to brownish, bluish, and greyish black/ 3 He adds that the 
iris, ag observed by Linnaeus, is blackish in most cases, but ns 
regards its colour the same differences are observed as in the 
complexion and hair, the irides being as various ns in other 
races, least of nil greyish-blue, which is most usual with Swedes. 
Among the small number of Lapps examined by Von Diiben, 
"the irides varied from yellowish to blackish brown, as also 
greyish -yellow and greyish-yellowish-blue, 5 ' 0 bservati ons which 
1 was able to make on a community of Lapps, who with their 
reindeer wore at the Glasgow Exhibition in 1911, before I had 
become acquainted with Von Dlfbehs work, coincide fairly with 
the statements made in it. All the children, up to a girl of 
fourteen, were light-complexioned and had blue or bluish eyes, 
and this blondoess persisted even in some of the adulta, whilst 
the eyes of all the adults seemed to be brownish-black. The 
white of the eye struck ns as having a distinctly bluish tinge. 

Accordingly, their pigmentation on the one hand and their 
small stature on the other, suggest that they have a trend to 
blondness like their relations the Finns, but unlike the latter 
are as a rule stunted, owing to their having been driven into 
cold and barren regions, where their means of subsistence are 
limited and precarious. 

There is nothing unusual in the children being 3ight-com¬ 
plex! oned and growing darker as they approach maturity. This 
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is a. very common occurrence in the peoples of our own islands, 
and Diodorus SioalnB near ly twenty centuries ago remarked on 
the very light colour of the children of the Gaits (&«. Germans) 
which tended to grow much darker when they grow up (vol, r. 
p. 628). 

Of course, in dealing with man we are always confronted 
with the difficulties arising from his migrations; but if we can 
find a family of lower animals., the branches of which have been 
domiciled for thousands of years in the areas which they at 
present occupy, and which show the effects of environment, we 
shall be able to argue powerfully from analogy. 

The horse family supplies the example required. If we 
follow it from northern Asia to the Cape of Good Hope, we 
shall find that every belt has its own particular type, changes 
in osteology as welt in coloration taking place from region 
to region. First we meet the old dun horse, with its tendency 
to become white, the best European examples of which were 
probably tho now extinct ponies of the Lofoden Isles (Ridge* 
way, 27 e Origin- and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horse , Mg. 50). 
In Asia, Prijvalsky’s horse (th. Mg. 1ft) is the best living instance 
—a dun-coloured animal with little trace of stripes. Bordering 
on the Prijvalsky horse or true tarpon come the Asiatic asses: 
first the dzeggetai of Mongolia, a fawn-coloured animal, the 
under-parts being Isabella-coloured; then comes the kiang 
(th Fig. 20) of the Upper Indus valley, seldom found at a lower 
altitude than 10,000 feet, rufous brown with white under-parts, 
whilst, as might be expected from its mountain habitat, the 
hind-quarters are much more developed in length and strength 
than in the asses of the plains. The onager indicus , onager 
and hemippm are found ill all the great plains of the Punjab, 
Afghanistan, western India, Baluchistan, Persia, and Syria, 
whilst a few are said to survive in south Arabia. All these are 
lighter in colour than the kiang, the typical onager (t&. Fig. £2) 
being a white animal with yellow blotches on the side, neck ; 
and head. All the Asiatic asses are distinguished by the 
absence of any shoulder stripe, thoagh they occasionally show 
traces of stripes on the lower parts of the legs. The southern 
Asiatic asses just described in their greyer colour and smaller 
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hoofs approximate to the. wild a sees of Africa* especially to those 
of Somaliland* whilst it is maintained that in thoir cry* as well 
as in their colour* the Itiaog and dzeggetai come closer to the 
horse* whose next neighbours they arc. 

Passing to Africa, we find the asa of Nubia and Abys&inia 
showing a shoulder stripe, and frequently very strongly 
defined narrow stripes on the legs, the ears being longer than 
those of the onager. But in closer proximity tso south-western 
Asia comes the Somali asa (fcb. Fig. 26), which differs from those 
of Nubia and Abyssinia by being greyer in colour, by the entire 
absence of shoulder stripes, and by smaller eats, in all which 
characteristics it cornea closer to its neighbours on the Asiatic 
aido than it does to its relations in Abyssinia and Nubia 
(it. Fig. 25). 

Next we meet the zebras. First comes the magnificent 
Gr£vy zebra {ib. Fig. 28) of Somaliland, Shea, and British East 
Africa, It is completely striped down to its hoofs, but the 
coloration of the specimens from Shea differs from that of those 
from Somaliland, and from that of those of British East Africa 
The Gr6vy zebra has hoofs rounded in front like tho&e of a home* 
but ears more like those of its neighbours the asses than those of 
any other zebra. 

In the region north of the river Tana the Bcrchdline group 
of zebras overlaps the Grdvy, and though it differs essentially in 
form, habits* and shape of its hoofs from the Grdvy some of those 
in the neighbourhood of Lake Baningo show "grid-iron" mark¬ 
ings on the croup like those on the Gr£vy zebra, which arc also 
eo distinct a feature of the Mountain sebra ( ib , Fig, 29), whilst* 
like the latter, they also possess functional premolars. 

All the zebras of the equatorial regions are striped to the 
hoofs (ib. Fig, 34)* but when we reach the Transvaal, the Burchel- 
line zebra, known as Chapmans (ib. Fig- 36), is divesting itself: of 
stripes on its legs, whilst the ground colour is getting less white 
and the stripes less black. Further south the true Burchell 
zebra (ib. Fig. 37) of the Orange River has completely lost the 
stripes on its legs and under-surface, its general colouring feeing 
a pale yellowish brown, the stripes being dark hrowu or nearly 
black. South of the Orange River the now extinct quagga 
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(ib. Figs, 38-40) of Cape Colony had not only begun to lose the 
stripes of its uuder-part and on tins hind-quarters, but in 
Daniell's specimen (ib. Fig. 40) they only survived on the neck 
as far as the withers, the animal having its upper surface bay 
and a tail like that of a horse, whilst all specimens of quagga 
show a rounded hoof like that of a horse. In the quagga of 
SO"—32 c S. we have practically a hay horse corresponding to 
the bay Libyan horse 1 of Int, 30*—32 (l N, 

But the production of such variations in colour does not 
require great differences in latitude. On the contrary, from 
a study of a series of skins of zebras 2 shot for me in British 
East Africa, each of which is from a known locality and from 
a known altitude, there can be no doubt that such variations 
in colour are found from district to district within a compara¬ 
tively small area. 

In addition to the two species of zebra already mentioned, 
there is the Mountain zebra (ib. Fig. 23) formerly extremely 
common in the mountainous parts of Cape Colony and Natal, 
though now nearly extinct in that area. Its hind legs, as 
might naturally have been expected from its habitat, are more 
developed than those of the other zebras, just as these same 
limbs are also more developed in the kiang of the Himalayas 
than in any other ass. 

With these facts before us, there can be no doubt that 
environment is a most potent factor not only in coloration, 
but also in. osteology. No leas certain is it that environment 
is capable of producing changes in animal types with great 
rapidity. Thus, although it is an historical fact that there 
were no horses in Java in 1346, and it is known that the 
ponies now there are descended from those .brought in by 
the Arabs 1 , yet within five centuries there has arisen a race 
of ponies (often striped) some of which are not more than two 
feet high. Darwin* himself has given other examples of the 
rapid change in structure of horses when transferred from one 

1 Ridgeway, IT.feg Origin and InjhLe.net of eta HdrStj p. 24S. 

s Ridgeway, ‘ 1 CoptrEbntipna to She Sindy o£ the E Cplidae," i. (Proc. Zqql T 
pp. tir sq j.}. 

3 Ridgeway, Tb/iT&u8}ibT&L Rorie, J>. 14d . 

4 The Variation of Animalj and Plteitt -Eflitifif(iwttion, voJ. 1, p, 32, 
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environment to another, as for instance when Pampas horses 
are brought up into the Andes. 

Another good example is that of the now' familiar Essuto 
ponies. Up to 1346 the Basutos did not possess a single horse, 
those of them who went down and worked for the Boera of the 
Orange Elver usually talcing their pay in cattle. At the date 
mentioned some of them began to take horses instead. These 
horses were of the ordinary mixed colonial kinds, and we may 
be sure that the Boers did not let the Baantos have picked 
specimens. The Basutos turned these horses out. on their 
mountains, where living under perfectly natural conditions 
their posterity within less than forty years had settled down 
into a well-defined type of mountain pony. 

The rapidity with which such changes take place under 
new conditions can be amply exemplified from many countries. 
Azara in hia famous book points out that the horses and cattle 
in Paraguay, into which of course both species were brought by 
the Spaniards, have a universal tendency to abort curly hair 
somewhat analogous to that of the negro. So quickly does 
the environment of Argentina act upon horses and cattle that 
the ranch-ownem cannot keep up the standard of British breeds 
without a constant importation of new blood from England, a 
feet which accounts for the large prices paid for stallions and 
hulls for export to that country. It is said by competent 
authorities that the only regions in the world where British 
domestic animals are not much affected by change of environ¬ 
ment axe Tasmania and Hew Zealand, in both of which the 
climate is very similar to that of the British Isles, and accord¬ 
ingly breeds long domiciled in the latter do not suitor deteriora¬ 
tion in Tasmania and New Zealand. Hence it is that Tasmania 
practically supplies all the sheep necessary for keeping up the 
standard in Australia, 

The action of environment upon domestic animals can be 
illustrated without going beyond our own islands. Thus m 
Orkney the farmers can only keep up a fair standard of 
Clydesdale horses and short-homed cattle by constant impor¬ 
tation of new blood from Scotland 3 . If there were any doubt 

1 I am iadebted for thU information to Ur Cc^ao, Tankemeaa Han*, 
Eirtwall. 
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that the Shetland ponies owe their diminutive size to their 
environment, the evidence drawn from Orkney would prove 
that such is the case. It is remarkable that the smallest, 
and what are called the purest, of these animals are reared 
in TJnst, the most northerly of the whole group of islands. 

The Shetland sheep are famous for the fineness of their 
wool, and it has been the Fashion amongst zoologists and 
breeders to consider them as a primaeval breed, especially 
those of a dirty white colour called $hgla\ The finest wool 
ia that produced by the sheep which, gain a miserable sub¬ 
sistence on the most barren and exposed hills, and which are 
therefore known as “Eockies." But-1 have boon informed by 
my friend Frof, Herbert Grierson, him self a Shetlander, that 
at Quendel Bay (the scene of Scott’s Pirate ), when some of 
these “Eoekies fJ were brought down to a more sheltered 
situation and better pasture, their wool became coarser in the 
following year. There can also be no doubt that the Shetland 
sheep, as also the supposed indigenous sheep of Orkney and of 
the islet of Boa off St Hilda, owe their diminutive size to the 
same cause as the Shetland ponies. We have just seen that 
the native horses and cattle in Orkney deteriorate unless the 
stock is reinforced by fresh blood from the mainland, and it 
would be singular if the sheep were not affected by the same 
causes. But the facts which I was able to ascertain on the 
spot- leave no doubt an this point 3 . The so-called primitive 
sheep of Orkney are found on the islands of North Bonaldshaye 
and Biota, In the former island they arc shut off by a stone 
wall from the comparatively fertile plateau which forms the 
top of the island. These poor animals are thereby confined 
to the cliffs and obtain their sole or chief subsistence by 
descending to the shore at low water and eating the sea-weed. 
No wonder then that they are stunted and dwarfed. The 
sheep on Biota owe their small size to a similar life of star¬ 
vation., and there can be little doubt that the sheep on Soa 
have been modified by like causes, 

1 My friurd Mr Eirikr M^nusuon tells me Hha& skela literally mount H< alopa,” 

- I tun indebted fur this iiitormutioa to Mr John Maflkay, Kirkwall, who 
himself hud kept one of thu Flute, eheep (a Owe) for sliirieeia yen™. 
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is ii oily in tills case of domestic animals that change 
is produced by new environment. For example, the settlers in 
New Zealand imported brown trout from England and placed 
them in their beautiful streams, in which there was only one 
eoit of fish useful for food and sport, The British trout throve 
and multiplied with amusing rapidity, as the fry and young fish 
had no enemies such as the pike. But in the course of years 
the type of the trout changed completely until now it has 
become an ugly misshapen creature with an enormous head 
and a small body. The colonists are now trying to destroy 
them by dynamiting the rivers. It is also stated that the British 
hare since its importation into New Zealand has undergone 
considerable modification. 

Facts such m* these indicate that zoologists are boo prone to 
class as new species, whether they be elephants, giraffes or 
sebras, animals which may be mere local varieties differentiated 
by environment. Thus the elephant of the Congo basin is 
smaller than that on the eastern side of the continental water¬ 
shed : its tusks are different both in setting, shape, and quality 
of the ivory from those of the Nilotic animal. In the one they 
Me set parallel to the trunk, in the other they project in front 
of it; in the former they are long and straight, and slender at the 
butt, whereas in the latter they swell out at the base, the ivory 
of the former being harder than that of the Nilotic elephant. 
The ears of the Congo elephant are likewise much smaller 
than those of his relative. Captain Grogan, the well-known 
traveller and author of Front the Cape to Cairo , found both 
kinds overlapping on the top of the watershed and shot a 
number of the Congo kind.' One of those had tusks 10 feet 
4 inche* long. But it might be rash bo make those elephants 
into two different species. The tiger (attends from the Indian 
Ocean, through China up to Corea, but the tiger of Corea is a 
very different animal from that of Bengal Instead of the 
short hair of the Indian tiger the Corean has clothed himself 
with a robe of dense long fur to withstand the rigours of the 
north. Again the tiger of the plains of India is distinctly 
lighter in colour than those of Assam and Nepal. It is not 
unlikely that if we had a sufficient number of akins from known 
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1 ocdities we could trace the change in the tiger from latitude 
to latitude, just as I have done in the case of the Equidae. 

Now whilst there is certainly a general physical type 
common to all the peoples round the Mediterranean* it by 
no means follows that all those peoples are from the same 
original stock, On the contrary, the analogy from man in 
other parts of the world* as well as that from, the Equidae, sug¬ 
gests that the resemblance between the Berbers, who speak 
Haoaitic, the Greeks, who speak Aryan, and the Jews and Arabs, 
who spoke or speak Semitic, is simply due to the fact that those 
peoples, from having long dwelt runlet practically similar con¬ 
ditions in the Mediterranean basin, have gradually acquired 
that general physical similarity which has led Sergi and his 
followers to the assumption that they have a proximate common 
ancestry, and that they accordingly form but a single race. 

Nor is there any lack of instances of convergence of type 
under similar conditions in the case of the lower animals. "We 
saw that the asses of south-western Asia approximate in colour 
to the asses of north-east Africa, and, in respect of the absence 
of shoulder-stripe, more especially to the nearest of these, the 
ass of Somaliland. Yet it does not follow that they are more 
closely related to the Somali ass than they arc to their own 
next neighbours* the kiaug. On the contrary, it is much more 
likely that the Somali ass is closely related to those of Abys¬ 
sinia* and that the south-western Asiatic asses are closely 
related to the kiang. The approximation in colour, absence 
of shoulder-stripe* and sise of the ears between the asses of 
Somaliland and those of south- western Asia must rather be 
explained by a convergence of types under the somewhat 
similar climatic conditions of Somaliland and the nearest parts 
of south-western Asia. Again, though there are very strong 
specific differences between the Gr&vy and Burchelline zebras 
met in the neighbourhood of Lake Barringo, there is a curious 
approximation not only in marking but also in the teeth between 
these two species* which is best accounted for by supposing that 
it is the outcome of similar environment. It may be said that 
this approximation may be due to the interbreeding of the two 
species of zebras in the region where they overlap. This, in 
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itself a meat unlikely contingency from ill that is known of the 
habits of wild species, certainly cannot be alleged in the case of 
the convergence in type between the asses of south-western Asia 
and the Somali ass, since they are separated by the Red Sea and 
the Persian Gulf 

Again, the representative of the crocodile family in the Ganges 
is distinguished by the extreme elongation of the head and jaws, 
whilst the same elongation of the head is equally characteristic 
of the representative of the dolphin family found in. the same 
waters. Moreover* all through the Indian Ocean wherever any 
family of crabs lias come to inhabit coralline sands its members 
have long legs. Furthermore, it has long been noticed that in 
Ciitch all the larger animals have a tendency to become a sandy 
colour, whilst in certain areas of South America insects 1 , no 
matter to what family they belong, have a similar trend towards 
one common aspect. 

It may of course be said that the changes in colour of the 
horse family* tigers* and insects are for "protective” reasons. 
Bat the case of the horse family alone is sufficient to dispose 
of this objection. The lriang of the Himalaya had no dangerous 
enemy until man was armed with a rifle. Ill Africa the zebras 
have had only two formidable foes—man and the lion. It is 
asserted by the most experienced hunters that the gaudy livery 
of the zebra makes him conspicuous from afar, whether he is 
on the mountain, on the plain, or in the shade ot a tree* His 
brilliant colour therefore really exposes him to man. But it 
will be said that it is well adapted to conceal him at night* at 
which time the bon seeks his prey* Yet as the beat authorities 
hold that the lion hunts entirely by scent, the coloration of the 
zebra affords him no protection against lus inveterate ±oe. 

I have shown 2 that in horses the colours-^sueii as hay* black, 
grey, dun and white—accompany certain well-defined inward 
qnalities. But as black is most certainly not a primitive home 
colour, it follows that coat colours may be intimately connected 
with certain other characteristics quite irrespective of protective 
colouring. Again, as the variation in the size and shape of ohe 

1 Dilfijr* Pros. Brit- Ass* 1907, pp- ?AG"7 r 

i Tte Origin and IiflufMt of tto Tlmav#hhrB& torts, pp. 37S, 423* 441-3, 
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ears and hoofs of the asses and zebras cannot be set down to 
protective colouring* but mu at be due to other causes, there is 
no reason why variations in colour should not be ascribed to 
similar causes. 

Natives of Africa, The argument based on the analogy 
of the horse family and the tigers* anti on that of the natives 
of the Ncw VVorld* may be applied to the races of Africa. IS ext 
to the Mediterranean lie the Berbers and their Hamitic con- 
gencm 3 'who are regarded as pait of the Eurafrican species by 
Sergi and his school But the Berbers are not. all of the typical 
Mediterranean physique. The blond Berbers of the highlands 
of Eif in North-west Morocco and of the Atlas have long been 
well known. In the region lower down and in western Tunis 
the occurrence of the *&nthochrous type seems much less 
frequent* whilst further east it practically disappears. It is 
certain that there was a fair-haired element in Libya long 
before Borne conquered Carthage or the Vandals had passed 
into the ken of history* for Callimachus (cf. voh r. p. 2So) testi¬ 
fies to the existence of blond Berbers in the third century R.c, 
We may hold, then* with £iergi and others, that the blond 
dement in the Berbers is not a survival from invasions of 
Yatidals or Goths or from Eoman colonists, but that they 
rather owe their fair complexions and light-coloured eyes to 
the circumstance that they were cradled in a cool mountainous 
region, and not along the low-lying border o^ t. r ie Mediterranean 
like their dark-coloured relations whose language and customs 
they share. 

If, then, some of those who speak Hamitie are fair, and had 
been fair for centuries before Christ, as Sergi bimseli admits, 
whilst others are dark* there is no reason why some of the ' 
peoples who speak Aryan might not he dark whilst others are 
blond. The Berbers and their TTamitic congeners shade off on 
the south into other peoples, but this is not altogether due to 
intermarriage, as is commonly held, for it is more probably to he 
explained as due in a large part to climatic conditions. The 
Bantus, who are said to have originated in the Gall a, country 
and to have spread thence, are now regarded by the chief 
authorities as the result of an intermixture of Hamdtes and 
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. Negroes, 1 . But, on the grounds just stated, it is more rational 
to regard them as having been evolved in the area lying between 
the FTamitic peoples on the north and the Negroes on the south, 
just as we have corresponding types of the horse family in Nubia 
and Abyssinia and in the equatorial regions. The same hypo¬ 
thesis also explains the existence of those cattle-keeping tribes 
which lie west of the Nile stretching across northern Nigeria, 
who border on the Berbers, but yet differ from them, and border 
also on the Negroes, but differ from them likewise. South of 
these tribes come the Negroes, the true children of the equator. 
The Bantu is able to live in elevated equatorial areas, and ho 
has burst his way clown to the sub-tropical and temperate parts 
of South Africa, where he especially flourishes in the highlands, 
thus showing that hi* race was originally evolved under similar 
conditions. In the south the Bantu found the Hottentots, who 
are especially distinguished by sfceatopygy, a feature which has 
led some to identify them with the primitive ateatopygous race 
supposed to have once lived in southern Europe, Malta, and 
north Africa, and to have left evidence of their characteristic 
in their representations of themselves. But, granting that such 
a race once lived in north Africa and southern Europe, there 
is really no more reason for supposing that they and the Hot¬ 
tentots formed one and the same race than there is for assuming 
that Daniell'a which was practically a bay horse, was 

proximately akin to the hay horse of north Africa The occur¬ 
rence of ate atop ygy in two areas so wide apart is not due to an 
ethnical migration, but rather to simil ar climatic conditions 
producing similar characteristics, 

Mixed Races. As some anthropologists commonly explain 
the origin of races such as the Bantus by intermarriage, it 
may be well to see whether intermarriage between two races, 
one of which is an invader, is likely to produce a permanent 
effect upon the general physique of a whole community. It 
has been shown in the first volume of this work (p. 397) that 
the many invasions of fair-haired races into the three southern 
peninsulas of Europe and into the Aegean islands have left no 
permanent trace on the population. It is a matter of common 
1 A. Or HtuMon, Address to Section II, PrtK, BrU, A$$. 1VOJ?, ]?. 61&- 
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knowledge that the offering of British and native parents in 
India have a constant tendency to die out. The samE im- 
doubtedly holds rrue for the offspring of British soldiers serving 
in Egypt, the Soudan, and West Africa. The native race always 
reasserts itself. In America the Spanish blood has died out, or 
is dying out, everywhere except in the temperate regions of 
Chile, Quito, and Argentina, where the descendants of the 
Spanish settlers thrive in a climate very analogous to that of 
Spain. In the southern states of North America the whites 
cannot flourish, and only just manage to survive. On the other 
hand the descendants of the Negro slaves imported into Brazil, 
the West Indies, and the southern states of North America 
thrive and multiply with extraordinary vigour; a fact doubtless 
due to their race having been evolved under similar conditions 
in equatorial Africa, Even from the evidence already to hand 
there is high probability that intermarriage can do little to form 
a new race unless the parents on both sides are of races evolved 
in similar environments. 

We have already pointed out (vol. I. p. 400) shat although 
the fair-haired race of upper Europe has age after age kept 
pouring over the Alps into Italy and the other southern 
peninsulas, and has constantly intermixed with the indigenous 
populations, it is only in the upper part of Italy that the bmnd 
race is able to hold its owu. In Italy the xanthoekrous race in 
ancient times, as to-day r was at its maximum along the Alps, and 
gradually dwindled towards the south until the melanochroua 
mce stood practically alone in the lower part of the peninsula. 
So too in the Balkan, whilst the fair-haired element was at its 
maximum slang the Alps and the Danube, southwards the 
melanochrous became more and more completely dominant, 
as it practically is to-day in the lower part of that peninsula. 

In reference to this question, the researches of Dr G S, 
Myers on Egyptian skulls 1 have a great interest, for he was led 
by the results of his investigations to the conclusion that “ in 
spite of the various infiltrations of foreign blood in the past, 
modem Egypt contains a homogeneous population which 
gradually shifts its average character as we proceed south- 
1 Joum, J*CK AnOirop, Imt tqL xxivul p. IDO. 
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wards from the shores of the Mediterranean! to Nubia bey on [1 
the First Cataract." The prim^a fade case in favour of the 
action of environment in the Nile valley on the human race 
is corroborated by the circumstance, well Is mown to zoologists, 
that European domestic cattle when introduced into Egypt 
have an invariable tendency to develop a hump, In face of 
the evidence at hand up to the present it would seem more 
likely that each successive belt of country as we move south* 
wards in Africa has a tendency to produce types peculiar to 
itself in man, as well as in the lower animals such as the zebras 
and giraffes, and that this is a far more important factor in 
forming race types than mere intermarriage. But to this point 
we shall goon have occasion to revert. 

As our discussion from its nature concerns itself with ques¬ 
tions of race, let us now examine the criteria by which anthro¬ 
pologists distinguish one race from another. If one asks an 
anthropologist how he discriminates an Aryan from a non-Ary an 
race, he will say that he relies on three main tests: (a) the 
colour of t-bc skin, hair, and eyes; (&) the shape of the skull 
and certain other osteological characteristics; and (c) the system 
of descent through males. Formerly language was included in 
the tests of race, but when it was pointed out that the negroes 
of Jamaica speak English, those of Louisiana French, hencefor¬ 
ward it was assumed that one race can adopt the language of 
another with the greatest ease, no attention being paid to the 
very important fact that in such adoptions by negroes the tense - 
systems of English and French were completely disintegrated 1 . 
Yet, in view of the arguments put forward in the first volume 
of the present work (vol. I. pp. 647 sqq.) t it is clear that lan¬ 
guage was too hastily expelled from the criteria of race. On 
the other hand, we may find that too implicit faith has been 
placed on the three criteria of cranial characteristics, pigmen¬ 
tation, and law of male succession, whilst we have already 
seen in the present chapter that succession through males is 
worthless as a test. As it was assumed than all Aryans wore 

1 No better example o< this cun ha cited thin the Jainilfctr word? of Topay 
in 17 at It 21pnt's Gofliit When me thinhe *f what me is an (1 what ms used 
to wa», hF 
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blond and traced descent through males, ao it is held that 
all European* who are dark-complexioned and whose fore¬ 
fathers traced descent through women are non-Aryan in race; 
and that, although they now in almost every case speak an 
Aryan tongue, this is not their primitive speech, but simply 
one learned from their Aryan conquerors. According to this 
orthodox view, the meianochrous inhabitants of Italy, Spain, 
and Greece arc all non-Aryan, and have all borrowed the 
language of their masters, whilst of course the same h held 
respecting the melanoehrous population of France* Holland, 
and the British Isles, 

Supporters of the old doctrine have raised the objection 
that in countries lying so far north as Great Britain and 
Ireland the dark Mediterranean race is found. Certainly a 
dark race is there found, but very different from the dark race 
as seen in the southern peninsulas. The hair is indeed very- 
dark. yet it 19 not the blue-black hair of the south, whilst the 
akin is beautifully fair, and the eyes are oiten blue. The latter 
is especially the case in the west of Ireland, where there has 
been the least intermixture of the native population with 
people of Teutonic race. In this type I maintain that we 
have probably the transition stage between the full melano- 
chroue met in Spain, Italy, and Greece, with Its olive skin, 
blue-black hair, aud black eyes, and the tall blond Scandi¬ 
navian, whore we see the change in pigmentation now fully 
accomplished, the hair as well as the eyes being of a light hue. 
This retardation of change in Ireland can be fully accounted for 
' by it* mild climate, owing to which the flora of the west and 
south-west of that island approximates to that of the Spanish 
peninsula (for example the Mediterranean heath, trim mzditer- 
ranietms, flourishes there), whilst there are also coincidences 
between the fauna of the two regions. As the dark type in Ire¬ 
land so frequently shows blue eyes, the writer was led to conclude 
that the pigmentation of the eye is less stable than that of the 
hair. Lot ns turn again to the recent Danish evidence 1 . The 
data show all kinds of pigmentation both in the hair and in 
the eyes, but with some very important limitations : (1) a very 

1 &E6 S. 203 JUWfl. 
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Large proportion have blond hair and blue eyes; (2) a very 
large number have dark hair and dark eyes; (3) a considerable 
number have dark hair but. blue eyes (just aa in Ireland), whilst 
(4) a few, but very few, have blond hair and dark eyes—-a 
phenomenon also known, in Ireland, but there likewise very rare. 

My doctrine of the instability of eye colour has recently 
received remarkable confirmation. Dr William Wrighth in 
Ilia Hunterian Lectures, writes: <r The effect of sunlight in 
darkening the skin is well known. As to eye colour, my 
friend Mr J. Y. Hodgson, biologist to the Scott Antarctic 
Expedition, in fanned me that as a result of living under such 
unusual conditions, the eyes of the members of the expedition 
became so blue as to occasion remark on their return to New 
Zealand, and also on their arrival home in this country. Colour 
therefore, like the cephalic index and stature, m also prone to 
change, and in itself is not deserving of implicit trust” But 
though the pigmentation of the eye can he quickly mortified 
in the individual in a new -environment, the race would pro¬ 
bably have tc live under these conditions for a very long period 
before such blueness would become a fixed racial trait. 

It will be seen (1) that my view that the short-skulled 
“Alpine race’'' was developed in Europe and is not a Mongoloid 
or Armenoid intrusion from Asia has been endorsed by eminent 
eraniologists and by the conclusions drawn by the Danish 
anthropologists from their own Anthropometric Survey, and 
(2) that my theory of pigmentation has likewise been con¬ 
firmed by the same Survey and by the evidence derived from 
the Antarctic Expedition. Thus within a short period since 
they were first propounded my theories of the origin of the 
short-skulled "Alpine race" have been corroborated by various 
kinds of evidence as well as endorsed by leading anatomists. 

On. the ether hand they have by no means passed un¬ 
challenged, though only one systematic attempt has been 
made to refute them,—that of Mt Bernard Houghton, I.C.S.*, 

1 ct Ths Prehi e. boric and Early Hiitortfl Inhabitant of England," Lentnrs 
m (a), p. 7 {reprinted from the Afifl'ciJEj.sx Haapital Journal, April 1906). 

s Science tot. Ifl09 f pp. 2G7 My reply (parte of which teftliae 

with she physisal aide of Man arc. practically reprinted in the praaaut work) 
appeared in Stfifltce JPrppreFB, July, 1910, pp- 126 Jjjif. 
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who declares that "the arguments used rest on foundations of 
quicksand and that the inferences do not really arise from the 
facts adduced, Jl He states that <£ the fundamental ciTcr in his 
(Ridgeway’s) position consists in an assertion of the essential 
fluidity of head-form and suchlike physical characteristics and 
in their derivation from climatic and other surroundings, in 
contrast with an alleged permanence over a given area of the 
language original ly spoken there,.,, He predicates also a rimi lar 
local permanence of idiosyncrasy, polity, and social and religious 
ideas.,,,The central and dominant feature of the first portion of 
his address consists in an ascription to local itiliuences of those 
physical traits of mankind which have hitherto hy all competent 
investigators been referred to racial causes—that is, to heredity.'' 

Let me at once point out that, while I do ascribe great 
importance to the influence of environment, T hold also very 
strongly the doctrine of heredity, in fact, too strongly for 
Mr Houghton’s fancy when he has to deal with my doctrines 
of the value of heredity as a most important, if not the moat 
important factor, in our own chief social problems. But the 
grand problem of the true relation between Heredity and 
Environment has yet to be solved. Mr Houghtons case 
depends wholly on the assumption that Man is absolutely 
free from the natural laws which condition the osteology and! 
pigmentation of other animals. This, he thinks, was settled 
once for all by Sir E. Kay Lankeeter, Thus he writes: “As 
Sir Kay Lankester demonstrated 60 brilliantly three yeais 
ago, man is an insurgent against Nature, Once proto-man 
utilised skins as a protection against the inclemency of the 
weatheT, once he kindled fire to serve as a shield against cold 
and wild beasts and fabricated for himself cunning weapons of 
offence, he withdrew himself definitely and for ever from the 
operation of the old Ecological environment^ These are bold 
words, but they are certainly a not inaccurate statement of the 
view put forward by Sir E, Bay Lankeater in his Romanes 
Lecture at Oxford in 1905, since republished in his book entitled 
'The Kingdom of Man. 

In the latter work 1 that- eminent man writes:: "The mental 
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qualities which have developed in Man, though traceable in a 
vague and rudimentary condition in some of his animal associates, 
are of such an unprecedented, power, and so for dominate every¬ 
thing else in his activities as a living organ ism., taut they have 
to a very large eKtent, if not entirely, cat him off from the 
cenei'&l operation of that process of Natural Selection and sur¬ 
vival of the fittest- which up to their appearance had been the 
kw of the living world,..If we may for the purpose of analysis, 
aa it were, extract man from the rest of Nature of which he 
is truly a product and part, then we may say that Man is 
Nature's rebel. Where Nature says ‘Dio !' Man says '.[ will live. 
According to the law previously in universal operation, Man 
should have been limited in geographical area, killed by extremes 
of cold or of heat, subject to starvation if one kind of diet were 
unattainable, and should have been unable to increase and 
multiply, just as are libs animal relatives, without losing hm 
specific structure and acquiring new physical characters according 
to the requirements of the new conditions into which he strayed 
—should have perished except on the condition of becoming 
u new morphological * species/ But man's wits and his will 
have enabled him to cross rivers and oceans by rafts and boats, 
to clothe himself against cold, to shelter himself from heat and 
rain, to prepare an endless variety of food by fire, and to 
‘increase and multiply' as no other anitnal without change of 
form, without submitting to the terrible axe of selection wielded 
by ruthless Nature over all other living things on this globe.' 1 
Again we read 1 : “In spite of the frequent assertions to the 
contrary, it seems that neither the more ancient wars of mankind 
for conquest and migration nor the present and future wars 
for commercial privilege have any real equivalence to the 
simple removal by death of the unfit and the survival and 
reproduction of the fit, which we know as Natural Selection. 
Yet after all these hold statements of the rebellion of Man 
and his freedom from the action of Natural Selection, Sii B, B.nv 
Lanhester says (in a footnote) 3 : “It would he an error to maintain 
that the process of Natural Selection is entirely in abeyance m 
regard to Man. In an interesting book. The .Present Evolution 
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of Mam* Dr Archdall Reid baa shown that in regard to zymotic 
diseases, and also in regard to the use of dangerous drugs such 
as alcohol and opium, there is first of all the acquirement- of 
immunity by powerful races af men, through the survival among 
them of those strains tolerant of the disease or of the drug, and 
secondly the introduction of those diseases and drugs by the 
powerful immune race, in its migrations, to races nob previously 
exposed either to the diseases or the drug, and a consequent 
destruction of the invaded race. The survival of the fittest is, 
in these cases, a survival of the tolerant and eventually of the 
immune.” 

This is not the place to point out the series of assumptions 
made by Sir E, Bay Lank ester in the brilliant description 
(chiefly imaginative) which he drew for his Oxford audience 
of the emergence of Man from the stage when, like all ether 
animals, he was under the law of Natural Selection. His own 
admission contained in the footnote just cited, that Natural 
Selection is still at work, and that too in most potent forma, is 
sufficient to demonstrate the untenable nature of the position 
which he took up in his lecture, and which has been adopted 
by Mr Houghton as the basis of all his strictures on my 
doctrines. But it must not be supposed, as might appear from 
Sir E. Ray Lankester's footnote, that it is only among savage 
races, such as the North American. Indians, the Polynesians or 
the Melanesians, that Nature still wields her ruthless selective 
axe in many a ghastly shape of measles, smallpox, syphilis and 
brandy. 

Thus in the latter part of the fifth century before Christ, 
when Athens had risen to the zenith of her political power and 
intellectual predominance under Pericles, she was ravaged by 
that famous plague of which Thucydides, himself one of the 
few HH tolerant” who had escaped from the grip of the fiend, 
has left us an unfading description. Hippocrates, the greatest 
physician of the ancient world and the true founder of thera¬ 
peutics, was summoned to Athens, and though his advice to 
light great fires to purify the atmosphere was probably the best 
then available, the plague held steadily on its course not only 
in Attica, but in other parts of Greece, until it had devoured all 
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those who were pathologically predestined to be its food. But 
who will assert tlmt the Athenians of the age of Sophocles, 
Euripides, Phcidiae* Ictinus, Aristophanes, and Socrates, were 
either savages or barbarians ? . ■ 

In a.d. 627 Justinian became emperor of the East. His 
reign was marked not only by that great legal code which still 
bears his name and which has moulded the jurisprudence of 
the civilized nations of to-day, but by great works of ait, such 
as the Church of St Sophia at Ocnsc&iitinople. Medical science 
had also in the hands of Cdsus, Galen and others made no 
inconsiderable progress. It is even likely that the magnifying 
Jens of crystal—that weapon bv which the modern bacteri¬ 
ologists have won their great victories—was. already known 
and used by ,tho physicians of Byzantium, as it was most 
certainly employed by them at a date not long subsequent. 
Yet in the reign of the great emperor a fierce outbreak of 
bubonic plague in ol£ not only desolated the capital of the 
East, but marched unhindered across Europe^ even reaching 
remote Ierne by 548. Thus in The Annals uf the Four Masters 1 
under A.D. 54S occurs the statement that “there was an extra¬ 
ordinary universal plague through the world, which swept away 
the noblest third part of the human race,'* Again under 
A.D. 648 3 we read, following a list- of names, that <c of the mor¬ 
tality which was called the Cron-Chonaill ijlatia i'o&riCKs)—and 
that was the first Buidhe ChonaiU—these saints died” Thus 
then in the greatest days of the Lower Empire, when Byzantium 
was at the height of her political, intellectual and artistic 
dominion, she was as powerless to deal with bubonic pJague as 
the natives of some Pacific isle are to cope with smallpox or 
measles. 

It is no matter for surprise that in the barbaric regions of 
northern and north-western Europe that pestilence should have 
stalked unhindered where it pleased. In A.D. bb4, according to 
the Four Masters, there was another outbreak of “ yellow fever.” 
This corresponds to that recorded by Beds* bum the descriptions 

pf eyewitnesses. It first ravaged the southern parts of Britain, 

1 Edited bv John G’Donovan. (I&56), "Wd-1.t>. 163. 
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then fell with special fury upon Northumbria., and crossed over 
into Ireland, The East Salons also suffered terribly, and to 
this cause Bede ascribes their lapse into paganism. So deep 
was the impression made on the popular mind by this visitation 
that it was long known in story aa the '"plague of Cadwall&der'a 
time," 

It can hardly he urged that Britain and Ireland in the 
seventh century were little removed from savagery, since the 
remains of Celtic literature and art of that period are still the 
wonder and admiration of the scholar wad the artist. In the 
seven centuries which followed there w r ere various outbreaks of 
pestilence apparently chiefly due to famine, and there can be 
no reasonable doubt that Nature with this her great two- 
handed engine 1 ' as a rule removed the weakling and spared only 
the fittest to continue the race. 

But when the next great visitation of bubonic plague befell 
England, she could not be described as in a low state of culture 
much less of barbarism. This onset, known in history as the 
Black Death, made its first appearance in England in Dorsetshire, 
probably at Weymouth, in August 1348. It spread with in¬ 
credible swiftness over that county, Devon and Somerset, leaving 
them almost bare of inhabitants, and reached Bristol by the 
14th of the month. Gloucester in vain tried to keep the 
invader outside her walls by establishing a cordon; from that 
city it passed to Oxford and reached London by Michaelmas or 
All Saints, and once established in the capital it held there its 
infernal revelry for some seven or eight months. It was not till 
March in the following spring that it reached Norwich and the 
east coash There seems little doubt that half the population 
of East Anglia perished, amongst whom were no less than five 
hundred benefited clergy in the diocese of Norwich alone, and 
amongst them Edmund Gonville, founder of Gonville and Gains 
College. All through that awful year William Bateman, Bishop 
of Norwich, Gonville's executor and himself founder of Trinity 
Hall, sat in his palace in plague-stricken Norwich, day by day 
instituting fresh clergy to the vacant cures. This was an age 
of great magnificence and splendour, as grand cathedrals, stately 
castles and portals, sumptuous metal work and the rich enamels 
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of Limoges, still witness, It was also a period of great mental 
and moral activity; it saw the foundation of not a few colleges 
i n the English Universities. Geoffrey Chaucer was a little Lad 
of some eight summers when this scourge fell upon Dorset, and 
John Wiclif was soon to sound the first trumpet-blast of liberty 
of thought and conscience. 

The Black Death passed into Ireland making its descents 
at Howth and Daikey on the Bay of Dublin and at Drogheda, 
the port at the mouth of the Boyne. The date of its coming 
can he fixed with accuracy not only from an entry in The 
Hnimfo of tJi& Four Masters under 1349* which records the 
raging of a great plague, hut also from a pathetic note written 
in the oldest manuscript 1 of the great Irish law-book, the 
Benokus Morx “One thousand three hundred ten and forty years 
from the birth of Christ till this night; and this is the second 
year since the coming of the plague into Ireland. I have 
written this in the twentieth year of my age. I am Hugh, 
son of Conor MacEgan, and whoever reads, it let him offer a 
prayer of mercy for my soul. This is Christmas night, and on 
this night I place myself under the protection of the King of 
Heaven and Earth, beseeching that ho will bring me and my 
friends safe through, this plague 1 / 1 

The social revolution produced in England by the Black 
Death, and its influence in abolishing villeuage, are familiar ter 
all students of mediaeval history. But though the Black Death 
apparently passed away, this is not to be regarded ae by any 
means a true view of the case. There were indeed Cl few years 
between 1348 and 1666 in which the infection did not declare 
its presence in London 3 /' That it was endemic, ns in Bagdad 
in our own time&j and one of the most formidable of the 
emissaries of Death with which the physician, had to battle, 
is demonstrated by the fact that the first regular monograph 

1 Thia is MB, H, S, 15- in the library of Trimly CaLfe^ Dublin, 

3 The note M that Huph wrote thia note “in his own fathers book in the 
year of the great pJafue.” Thia clever youth, though spued by the plague, 
died at the ago of 59, since in the Awmls ift recanted in iat& the death of Huffh, 
ana of Conor MkcDgan, "who ia described u& the choicest of the. Bnelions of 
Ireland. The MacEpana were a- family ol BvebtmB. 

3 0, Creighton, Hiet. of Epidemics, vcL r. p, <352- 
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on any disease was the famous treatise of Dr John Cains on 
The Sweatyvg SicJcnesse (1552), There were great seasons of 
plague in 1003 and 1625, and one of less severity in 1636, 
and seasons of moderate plague in 1606-10 and 1640-7, 
whilst Oxford in 164S had a visitation of fever which in some 
eases was bubonic 1 . The malady which prevailed in that city 
and at Wallingford in 1645 was undoubtedly the true bubonic 
form. 

The conditions which led to the great outbreak of that 
disease m 1665, commonly known as the Plague of London, 
were of various kinds, Iu the first place, si ace 1625 there had 
been no severe onset of that malady to sweep away all those 
who were not tolerant or immune, and it was even a generation 
since the milder outburst of 1636, The court of the [Restoration 
and its concomitant luxury and consequent large employment 
of labour bad drawn great numbers of the working-classes to 
the city from their homes in the country., and these people may 
have been less immune than the town-born citizens; the 
relaxation of morals may have predisposed many constitutions 
to admit the bacillus, while according to contemporary writers 
another - important factor was the weather. It is noteworthy 
that the pest broke out-not in, the low-lying and unhealthy parts 
of the city hut on the highest ground and in what should have 
been the healthiest suburbs. 

According to Boghurst, a physician who practised in 
St Giles’-in-tbe-Fields, " it- was only after a considerable time 
that it made its way into Hdbom and the Strand, and then 
into the city, and at last to the east end of the suburbs, 
so that It was half a year at the west eod of the city before 
the east end and Stepney was infected, which was about the 
middle of July." With the Fire of London the bubonic plague 
took its departure not only from that city but practically from 
the whole kingdom, the last place to suffer from it being 
Nottingham, where it was Still at work in 1667 3 . The curious 
feature of this visitation was that just as in London it "made a 
cruel desolation m the higher part of Nottingham, for very few 
died in the lower; especially in a street called Harrow Marsh 
1 * 5 >. cit, vol. i. pjp, 540 s$q r ■ 3 Dj?. cit. vol. i, p- 691. 
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it was observed that the infection had no power, and that 
daring the whole time the plague rngod, not one. who lived in 
that street died of it, which induced many of the richer sort of 
people to crowd thither and hire lodgings at any price; the 
preservation of the people was attributed to the effluvia of the 
tanners 1 ouze (for there were then 47 tanners'" yards in that 
place), besides which they caused a smoak to be made by 
burning moist tanners' knobs." 

What has been said above respecting the high civilization 
of England in, 1S4&-S applies mtiCnifs mutandis to the England 
of I6G5-6. The Restoration had given an impetus to the arts 
and it was a period of great activity in many forms of literature, 
ranging from Paradise Lost to witty and immoral comedies, 
The court indeed was licentious and corrupt, but it was 
also tho age of some of the best and purest of our great divines, 
such as Jeremy Taylor, Tillotson, and StillingdeeL Science 
too had cast off her swaddling clothes and bad begun to walk 
freely. In 1628 William Harvey, of Gonville and Caine College, 
bv the discovery of the circulation of the blood and by his great 
principle ex two 07ime ctfutw, had laid broad and deep the 
foundation of all modern physiology and of scientific medicine; 
twenty-two years later Francis Qlisson, of the same college, had 
written a famous treatise De Rachi&ide (1650), still reckoned a 
classic; whilst in 1660 was founded the Royal Society, of which 
Glisson wag one of the first fellows. Thus the Englishmen of 
that period, though impotent to stay the progress of pestilence, 
cannot be regarded as either savages or barbarians. 

Bubonic plague disappeared completely of its own accord 
from English soil, yet fevers, such as spotted typhus, wrought 
havoc from time to time in tho subsequent centuries. It has 
only been with the improvement of sanitation in the last half 
of the nineteenth century that physicians have been able to 
grapple successfully with either indigenous fevers or epidemics 
from abroad. A brief survey of the invasions of Asiatic cholera 
in the forepart of that cent dry will show how helpless in the 
face of that scourge were the contemporaries of Watt, Stephenson, 
Arkwright, Nasmyth, and the other master inventors who 
brought about the material revolution of Great Britain and 
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the world. The first death in England from Asiatic cholera 
took place on October 26th, 1831, and in the following year 
the epidemic spread to many parts of England, Scotland and 
Ireland 1 . Its movements were eccentric, for the destroyer 
spared not only some counties with the exception of a few 
towns and villages, hut some Larger towns a neb as Birmingham, 
Cheltenham, Hertford and Cambridge, the last of which, as 
Dr Creighton points out, (unlike Oxford) hue been generally 
fortunate in escaping the assaults of epidemics. The cholera 
went where it listed, and after running its course died out. 
The second attack of Asiatic cholera "befell England, Scot- 
land and Ireland in IS48—9; a third followed in 1853—4, 
whilst the fourth and lost- came in 1860, and hardly affected 
Scotland and did not make its way into Ireland. Since that 
date improved methods of sanitation have been able to deal 
promptly and effectually with the sporadic cases which from 
time to time occur in London and other great ports. 

JBat although our own islands are at last thus able to keep 
out these deadly visitants, it is far otherwise with wide regions 
of our Empire. At this moment amongst comparatively civilised 
people who enjoy what are tcimed all the blessings of British 
government hundreds of thousands are slowly fading to death 
irom sleeping sickness in the region of the Great Lakes of Equa¬ 
torial Africa. Science indeed amidst a chorus of plaudits has 
discovered the deadly creature which works this havoc, hut 
nevertheless the trypanosoma stalks onward in his career of de¬ 
struction contemptuous of Man and his boast that where Nature 
says die, Man says he will live, And though it might be urged 
that the Baganda of East Africa are mere barbarians, this cannot 
be alleged of the great races of Hindustan. Many are the arts 
that Europe has learned from them. The very numerals which we 
daily and hourly use under the name of Arabic wore the inven¬ 
tion of the ancient Indian mathematicians. Yet within the 
limits of the great Asiatic peninsula no less than twelve millions 
of human beings have within little more than a decade fallen a 
prey to that same bubonic plague which desolated Byzantium 
and the empires of the east and west in the reign of the 

1 op. cit. Vol r n. pp. 70S agg. 
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imperial jurist. All the resources of the latest discoveries of 
bacteriology have been at tile command of those who have 
bravely and unceasingly striven to stay the path of the 
destroyer, bat all in vain. The plague fiend moves where, 
he listetb, mocking at the pony efforts of rebellious man, 
and bowing to no law save that of Nature he marks for 
destruction those whom she has declared to bo neither tolerant 
nor immune. 

From this brief summary of some of the chief visitations 
of pestilence in ancientj mediaeval and modern times, it is 
clear that no line can he drawn between outbreaks of smallpox 
and measles amongst savages and these forms of pestilence 
which at the present Lour are working havoc not only amongst 
the more advanced tribes of East Africa* but amongst the 
highly civilized nations of Hindustan, and which, as far back 
us history and legend go, have been from time to time the 
scourges of the most cultured races of antiquity, of t-he middle 
ages and of modern times. Great Britain indeed by improved 
sanitation, as we have seen, since I860 has boon able to keep 
cholera from her soil. But can we be sure that Nature, 
though temporarily baffled, may not be silently forging some 
more subtle deadly weapons whereby she will In her own time 
exact terrible retribution from the race which in ono or two 
respects has cheeked the progress of her selective axe % From 
the standpoint of what is best for the race it may be that 
Plato 1 was not far wrong in holding that physicians keep alive 
people who would he better dead. 

Science can do something to control tubei'cula&is, but against 
cancer she is still as impotent as an Indian medicine-man or a 
Sinhalese devil-dancer. When Nature says “Die/ it is just 
as futile for man to cry "I will live," ae was the fiery outburst 
of Uncle Toby in Tristram Shandy, when told by Corporal 
Trim that Le Fevre’s condition was hopeless: f< A wcll-a-dayl—- 
do what w T e can for him, said Trim, maintaining hia point,— 
the poor soul will die. He shall not die, by G—, cried my 
Uncle Toby. The accusing spirit, which flew up to Heaven's 
chancery with the oath, blushed as he gave it in \ and the 

1 Rep, m k-^N- 
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recording angel, ns lift wrote it down, dropped a tear open the 
word, and blotted it out for over.” Meet is snob mercy for the 
rebellious outbursts of a warm heart, but not for the cold¬ 
blooded man of science who deliberately asserts that Man has 
freed himself from Nature’s law's. The assumption that any 
race of men or of the lower animals can immigrate to a climate 
very different from that in which it has dwelt For long ages, 
and there survive permanently without undergoing any morpho¬ 
logical change, is contrary to well established facts. 

As already pointed out (p, 260), the Ainertfi&n of New 
England differs essentially in his type from his English 
ancestors, and the Boer of South Africa shows no less departure 
from the type of his Dutch progenitors, whilst good observers 
in Australia are already calling attention to indications that 
the descendants of the British immigrants in the older 
colonies of that continent- are settling down to a uniform 
type differing from any known in the mother country. The 
instance just cited of the influence of Antarctic environment 
on the colour of the eyes is itself sufficient to demonstrate 
the falseness of the assumptions of Sir E. Bay Lank ester and 
Mr Houghton. 

Still more striking is an example for which I am indebted 
to Mr E. Torday and Mr T. A. Joyce \ In the forests of the Conge 
region live certain pigmies known as the Batwa, The Bu- 
s bongo, who when they entered the country found the Batwa 
in possession, hold them in superstitious awe, regarding them 
as spirits bom from trees. In some cases bands of these pigmies 
have been induced to leave the forest, settle in villages, and 
practise agriculture. In such cases they are regarded by the 
Buahongo as becoming more human; but no intermarriage 
ever seems to take place between Bushongo and Batwa. Mr 
Torday visited two of these villages of settled Batwa. The 
Bushongo told him that it ie only three generations since 
these Batwa left the forest, He noted that the stature of the 
inhabitants of these communities was considerably above that 
of the nomad Batwa, though it did not equal that of their 
Bushongo neighbours. "As the possibility of intermarriage 

1 L.es Buekongo (Briiitelles, 1910), p. 60. 
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seems quite out of the question, It seems necessary to conclude 
that the abort stature of the pigmies ia to some extent doe to 
the depressing effect of forest life or to Natural Selection 
influenced by environment.” 

Mr Claude White in a recent work on Sikkim and Bhutan 1 , 
writes: ** The people of the West (of Bhutan) are for the moat 
part of Tibetan origin who came Into the country centuries 
ago. They are of the same original stock as the Bhuteas in 
Sikhim, but have developed in Bhutan into a magnificent race 
of men physically. Why there should be this marked contrast, 
I cannot say, it may be due to the difference in the climate, 
but there ia no comparison between the two, although the 
Sikhim Rhutea is a strong, sturdy fellow in. his own way T ” My 
friend Mr J, D. Anderson, I.G.S., Reader in Bengali in the 
University of Cambridge, has pointed out to me that the 
greater stature of the Khasias of Assam, who dwell io the 
midst of Tibeto-Barman tribes, compared with that of their 
Burmese cousins the Monde, is to be attributed to their environ¬ 
ment in Assam, where they continue to speak their own 
language, though assimilated in physical typo to the Assamese 
tribes around. 

In view of the facts here set forth we need not be astonished 
at the remarkable statements contained in the recent report of 
the Immigration Coramisslon of the United States on Changes 
in Bodily Form of Descendants of Immigrants^ In the introduc¬ 
tion to this report presented by Mr Dillingham to Congress we 
are told: 4 'The question of the assimilation of Immigrants under 
American conditions hag long been looked upon aa vital, and it 
has been much discussed, but heretofore with little accurate 
information. Speaking from general personal observation, 
people have thought that under the influence of the existing 
educational, social, and political conditions, the immigrants 

1 p.9. 

■* Clef Uongreas. %nd Sct*lt>n, SejUitO, JJpntfWHj Ng, 3QB. The JbHtttyfu&M 
Cditi’i;’ Change* tl! .Bodily jr<jm of UejcmituilE of Immigrants presented ty 

Mr Dillingham, December 16, 1909 —Referred to the CnmmiMae on I™rci£rafci<?M 
and orddi'eci to be printed with iltuetmtionSr i Waatiu^toB, Government rri&tiQc; 
Offlw, 1910.) 
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gradually change their habits of life and their ways of thinking, 
and thus become Americans. Little or no thought has been 
given to the possible effect of these conditions on the physical 
type of descendants of immigrants. 

Shortly after the beginning of the Immigration Commission’s 
■work, the possibility of getting a more accurate and more 
scientific teat of the influence of the American environment 
upon our immigrants and their descendants was considered. It 
was thought that if measurements of the bodies of European 
fmmigrants and of their descendants at different ages and! under 
differing circumstances could be made in the careful way followed 
by scientific anthropometries, valuable results might he reached. 
One of the best experts on this question, Prof. Frans Boas, of 
Columbia University, was invited to direct the investigation 
and was put in general charge. A small appropriation was 
made to test the question, and see if the premise of results was 
sufficient to warrau t the continuance of the in ves tigation. 
Almost immediately it became evident that there might be 
much value in such a study, and the work has therefore been 
continued, although as yet only on a small scale. The investi¬ 
gation has been carried on only in New York City and its 
immediate vicinity, much of the material beings furnished by 
the public schools. The results so far are based entirely upon 
the measurements of Sicilians and east European Hebrews. 
There is much material in hand, but not yet worked out, 
regarding the Bohemians, Hungarians, and Scotch, 

The results, in the opinion of Professor Boas, are much more 
fax-reaching than was anticipated. It is probably not too 
much to say that they indicate a discovery in anthropological 
science that is fundamental in importance. The report seems 
to indicate that the descendant of the European immigrant 
* changes his type even in the first generation almost entirely 
Children born not more than a few years after the arrival of 
the immigrant parents in America develop in such a way that 
they differ in type essentially from their foreign-born parents. 
These differences seem to develop during the earliest childhood 
and persist throughout life, It seems that every part of the 
body is influenced in this way, and even the form of the head. 
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which has always been considered as one of the meat permanent 
hereditary features., undergoes considerable changes. 

The importance of this entirely unexpected result lies in 
the fact that even those characteristics ivhich modem science 
has led us to consider as most stable are subject to thorough 
changes under the new environment/ This would indicate the 
conclusion ‘that racial physical characteristics do not survive 
under the new social and climatic environment of America,' 
The adaptability of the various races coming together on our 
shores seems, if these indications shall be fully home out in 
later study, to be much greater than had boon anticipated. If 
the American environment can bring about a modification of 
the head forms in the first generation, may it not be that 
other characteristics may be as easily modified, and that there 
may be a rapid assimilation of widely varying nationalities 
and races to something that may well be called an American 
type ? 

The commission feels that it is too early to pronounce 
absolutely upon this question. The investigation ia by no 
means complete, and moreover, considering the importance of 
the subject, it should clearly be carried on on a larger scale and 
in different surroundings in various parts of the country, and 
perhaps also be checked up by certain investigations made upon 
the same races elsewhere, "Without venturing, therefore, to 
pronounce as yet a definite judgment, the commission expresses 
its confidence in the training and ability of Professor Boss, in 
charge of the work, and urges strongly the desirability of 
continuing this most, important investigation on an extended 
scale.” 

Then follows the statement of Dr Frans Boas 1 himself: 

1 “The anthropological investigation had for its object an 
enquiry into the assimilation of the immigrants by the American 
people, so far as the form of the body is concerned. 

On account of the short time available for the investigation 
and the limited means afc our disposal, it seemed necessary to 
select a very few among the important problems with a view to 
clearing up a few fundamental points rather than to attack the 

1 CJ). CtA p. 7. 
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whole problem with the prospect- of not being able to give a 
definite answer to any of the questions involved. 

An attempt was made to solve the following questions: 

L Is there a change in the type of development of the 
immigrant and his descendants, due to his transfer from his 
home surroundings to the congests d parts of New h 1 orL 1 

2 . Is there a change in the type of the adult descendant of 
the immigrant bom in this country as compared to the adult 
immigrant arriving on the shores of our continent ? 

The investigation has shown much more than was antdei- 
pafced; and the results,so far as worked out, maybe summarized 
as follows: 

1 , The bead form, which has always been considered as 
one of the most stable and permanent characteristics of human 
races, undergoes far-reaching changes due to the transfer of the 
races of Europe to American soil. The east European Hebrew, 
who has a very round bead, becomes more long-headed; tne 
south Italian, who in Italy has an exceedingly long head, 
becomes more short-headed; ao that both approach a uniform 
type in this country, so fur as the roundness of the head is 
concerned. 

The head form may conveniently be expressed by a number 
indicating the transversal diameter (or width of the head) in 
per cents of the diameter measured from forehead to the back 
of the head (or the length of the head). When the head is 
elongated (that is, narrow when seen from the front, and long 
when seen in profile), this number will be low; when it is- 
rounded (that is, wide when seen from, the front, and short 
when seen in profile), this number will be high. The wddth of 
head expressed in per cents of the length of the head is about 
78 per cent among Sicilians bom in Sicily; it is about 84 per 
cent among Hebrews bom. in eastern Europe: among Sicilians 
born in America this number rises to more thau SO per cent, 
while among cast European Hebrews born in America it sinks 
to 81 per cent. 

This feet is one of the most suggestive ones discovered in 
Our investigation, because it shows that- not even those charac¬ 
teristics of race which have proved to be most permanent in 
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their old home remain the same under our new surroundings; 
and we are compelled to conclude that when these features of 
the body change, the whole bodily and mental make-up of the 
immigrants may change," 

Then follows his table and diagram showing the changes 
that take place in the head-form of American-bom Sicilians and 
east European Hebrews in comparison to that of European-born 
Sicilians and east European Hebrews. 

I)r Eoas continues 1 : "The diagram shows very clearly that 
the two races in Europe are quite distinct, but that their 
descendants born in America are very much alike, 

2. The influence of American environment upon the des¬ 
cendants of immigrants increases with the time that tbs 
immigrants have lived in this country before the birth of their 
children, 

"We have proved this statement by comparing the features 
of individuals of a certain race horn abroad, bom in America 
within ten years after the arrival of the mother, and bora ten 
years or more after the arrival of the mother. At present this 
investigation has been carried through only for east European 
Hebrews. It appears that the longer the parents have been 
here, the greater is the divergence of the descendants from the 
European type. The approach of tbe Hebrew anil Sicilian 
types becomes very clear when we divide the American-born 
descendants into those bom leas than ten years, after the 
arrival of the mothers and those bom ten years and more after 
the arrival of the mothers. Since adult American-born Italians 
are few in number, it seems best to compare individuals of an 
average age of about nine years. Table II and figure 2 show 
the results of this comparison.” 

He then gives figures showing head forms, etc., but they do 
not pretend to give accurate representations of tbe real shape 
of heads. 

He next points out a ; 

3, “ Tbe changes in head form which the European races 
undergo here consist iu the increase of some measurements, in 
the decrease of others. The length of the head of the Hebrews 

1 p. 3, 1 p. 12. 
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ia increased; the width of the head and the width of the face 
measured in front of the ears (on the aygomatic arches) are 
decreased. 

Among the Sicilians the changes are, on the whole, of an 
inverse order. The length of the head is decreaseJ, the width 
of the head is increased, while the width of the face among the 
American-born is decreased as compared to the foreign-horn. 
These changes are shown in Table III, and figures 4—11, JJ 

He continues 1 : 

4l ‘ r The differences in type between the American-born 
descendant of the immigrant and the European-born immigrant 
develop in early childhood and persist throughout life. This 
is indicated by the constant occurrence of the typical differences 
in tho measurements of children of all ages (see Table III). SJ 

■ He further states 3 : 

5. "Among the east European Hebrews the American 
environment, even in the congested parts of the eity, has 
brought about a general more favorable development of the 
race, which is expressed in the increased licight of body (stature) 
and weight of the children. The Italian children, on the other 
hand, show no such favorable influence of American environ- 
ment, but rather a small loss in vigor ns compared to the 
average condition of the immigrant children; so that it appears 
chat the south Italian race suffers under the influence of 
American city life, while the east European Hebreiv develops 
under these conditions better than ho duos in his native country. 
These facts are shown in Tables V and VI and figures 13—15." 

He adds 9 : 

"It has been observed that, while immigrants have large 
families, the si.se of the family is very materially reduced in the 
second generation. An inquiry into our material has shown 
that the reduction of the size of the family goes hand in bond 
with the improvement of the physical development of the 
individual. This is demonstrated by the fact that children 
belonging to small families are considerably taller than children 
belonging to large families. This is shown by Table IX and 
figure 18" 

1 p. 17, s p. 22 r 3 p. £6. 
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He thus concludes the first section of his report 1 : 

“The material collected io the present investigation includes 
east European Hebrews, Italians of Sicily and Calabria, Italians 
of southern Italy north of Calabria, Bohemians, and Scotch► 
The present report is based only on a partial discussion of the 
Hebrew material and the generalised averages of the Sicilians 
and Calabrians, The present investigation has been confined 
strictly to an inquiry Into the physical development of members 
of the races mentioned in the congested districts of New York 
City, only immigrants and their direct descendants being 
included in our study. The important problem of the selection 
which takes place during the period of immigration, and which 
is indicated by the change of type of immigrants after the panics 
of 1S9S and 1907 ; the effect of rural environment and that of 
the climatic conditions of different parts of our country; the 
questions relating to the mixture of European races and of the 
mixture of immigrants with Americans of various types,—these 
have not been studied/* 

Startling as the statements contained in this report must 
be for the orthodox biologist, yet the generally admitted fact 
that the American of New England with his hatchet face and 
thin scraggy beard has diverged considerably from the type of 
bis English ancestors and approximated to that of the Bed 
Indian who was Iris forerunner in the same land, should of 
itself have prepared him for tome such results as those obtained 
by Professor Boas in his preliminary researches. But when we 
recall all the instances cited above (p T 26fi) of the rapid changes 
in the morphology of the lower animals when removed from 
their primaeval environment to one which differs distinctly from 
it j ^-e have no alternative save, to admit the inevitable con¬ 
clusion that whilst Heredity is a mighty factor, Environment 
must be regarded as hardly less potent. 

As Mr Houghton's strictures on my principles are based 
entirely on the dogmatic assertion of Sir E. Bay Lank ester that 
Man had once for all cut himself free from the action of natural 
laws, it is a pity that he did not make himself acquainted even 
with the footnote which I have cited (p. 279) in which his 

1 p, 30. 
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master admits the activity of Natural Section at the present 
moment in the human family. But Mr Houghton himself makes 
admissions which cut away the ground from under his feet: 
“ When the latter (Ridgeway) goes on to say that the skins of 
mankind tend to get lighter in gradations from the equator to 
the poles, he stands on firmer ground. Undoubtedly the skin 
of races long inhabiting the tropics evinces a deeper pigmenta¬ 
tion than in those residing in more temperate regions. The 
reason for this is obvious. Although histologists are not agreed 
as to the cy to logical facts of pigmentation, it undoubtedly tends, 
just as do freebies, to protect the outer layers from the actinic 
raya of the suu ” Yet when he comes to deal with my theory 
that the white skin of the blond race of northern Europe is 
due also to climatic causes, analogous to those which have 
produced the white hares and the white bears, and make the 
ptarmigan turn white in winter, he declares that such a view 
“ implies a singular inability to grasp the relevant facts of the 
case or to frame inductions upon them. The whiteness of 
animals inhabiting the northern regions, whether perennial or 
seasonal,, is a very simple case of adaptive colouring, first 
demonstrated by Dr A. Russell Wallace, and now obvious to 
the merest tyro in biology. Who will assert that, blondness of 
hair in any wav favours a race in a northern habitat ? Does 
Prof. Ridgeway mean to assert that in winter our ancestors 
pursued game or eluded their foes in a state of nudity ? 11 

" Words/ 3 says Hobbes, fr are the counters of wise men, but 
the money of fools. 3 ' Mr Houghton like many others catches 
up terms, such as Protective Colouring, Mimicry, or Mutation, 
and believes that by merely repeating them he is enunciating 
unshakable scientific truths. 

What i$ “ adaptive colouring ” \ Adaptive is a relative term. 
To what ie the colour adapted? To the environment in 
which the animal lives. But it by no means follows that white 
j$ oniv r to protect the animal from its animal foes or to render 
it easier for it to stalk its prey. I have made no such assump¬ 
tion regarding the blondness of the northern race. I only 
argue from the analogy of the dark colour of the Negro in the 
tropics, which Mr Houghton himself admits to be protective 
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"against the actinic jay a of the aim"'; in other words, it is a 
case of "adaptive colouring/ 1 as be might have aeen r had lie 
understood the use of that term. But there are more things in 
heaven and earth than arc dreamed of in Mr Houghton's 
philosophy. He is evidently not aware that the leading biolo¬ 
gists now explain the white colour of Arctic animals, not as a 
protection against living foes, but against the cold, white being 
the beat colour for keeping in the heat of the body. The 
blondeness of the Northern race may have therefore .a real 
protective value, as has the blackness of the Negro* by Mr 
Houghton's own admission. 

But this is not mere theory. When the Nates and Markham 
Arctic Expedition was being organized, it was stated in the 
Press that in selecting men for the crews, preference was given 
to blonds, because the experience of whalers had shown, that 
fair-complexion ed men stood the rigours of the Arctic winter 
better than those of melanochmus hue. Conversely there is a 
large body of evidence to abow that in West Africa and other 
tropical regions men of blond complexion suffer far more from 
the climate than those of a dark hue. 

The change in the colour of the eyes under Antarctic 
conditions, as already cited (p. 277), seems to po-Lnt to a connec¬ 
tion between blue pigmentation in the eye and Antarctic 
conditions which is not for the purpose of protection against 
living foes, but against some more subtle powers. Even Mr 
Houghton would hardly assert that this “ adaptive colouring 15 
is to protect men from the penguins and seals, or yet to enable 
the human hunter to capture these creatures more easily. Aa 
already stated, the writer bas had recently an opportunity of 
observing the Tapps at the Glasgow exhibition (1911), and the 
blue tinge of the white of the eye in all cases seems to indicate 
that in the Arctic region as well as in tbe Antarctic blueness 
may have a definite protective value for the eyes. 

Now, aa Mr Hough ton admits that the action of environ ment 
affects the pigmentation of the skin in tropical and sub-tropical 
countries, but on the other hand denies It for northern regions, 
he is bound to show at what point, let us say, between the 
Sudan and northern Europe this natural law ceases to be 
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operative. Does It suddenly fail to act amongst the Nilotic 
tribes, or is it in Egypt that he draws his line, or is it the 
Mediterranean which says, " So far and no farther shall environ¬ 
ment act upon the human skin"? No scientific man who 
admits that the skin of certain races is affected by their 
environment would dream of excluding the rest of mankind 
from similar action even though Sir E, Ray Lankester may 
state dogmatically that man can advance from the equator 
to the Arctic circle without undergoing any morphological 
change, no man of science when once the facts are presented 
would believe this for a moment. 

It is admitted by Mr Houghton, as well as by everyone else, 
that the pigmentation of the Negro acts as a protection against 
tropical light. At what point on the globe do the inventions of 
Man, by which, according to Sir E. Ray Luukeater, he has freed 
himself from the laws which condition the rest of nature, cease 
to act ? At what point as we go north will Sir E. Ray Lank ester 
assert, "Here Man's clothes and houses and fire emancipated 
him from nature^ laws ” ? So too when we come to Europe. 
Even in these climates where we northerners dwell, arrayed in 
warm vesture against the assaults of Boreas, our faces and 
hands are exposed to the direct action of the atmosphere, and 
the air must circulate round us, unless we be clad in plaster. 
Yet our remote ancestor in their alow struggle against nature 
had but scauLy raiments. The action of the atmosphere suffered 
hut little check from a skin thrown over the shoulders to keep 
off the pelting rain. 

But even granting for the sake of argument that clothes 
could check climatic action, on the skin, there are other and 
more subtle ways in which environment is constantly acting on 
Man as it does on the rest of the mammals, Man has to 
breathe, and therefore, unless he were able to rid himself of his 
respiratory organs as he advanced northwards, the chemical and 
physical processed of his body must have been influenced by 
the nature of the air inhaled by his lungs, No sane person 
will doubt that the atmosphere of one region differs from that 
of another. If it does not, why do we send those who are 
suffering from pulmonary phthisis to high altitudes, or to dry 
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oh mates, such as Australia or the Cape of Good Hope 1 Again, 
Man, especially primitive Man, depends for subsistence on tho 
food produced by the locality in which he lives, or in that from 
which he draws his supplies, Eut foods differ according to the 
nature of the soil and climate. Accordingly the men in each 
locality must be modified by the character of the food produced 
in that area when it is assimilated by the chemical processes of 
the body, unless they are provided with tin or copper linings 
along the whole length of the alimentary canal. 

I have pointed out in the present work (voI r t p. 400) that 
altitude operates like latitude. This Mr Houghton disputes on 
the ground that the Pigmentation Survey of Scotland shows 
bloodiness bo be predominant in the valleys and dark bait 
in the mountains, and because in the Himalaya and elsewhere 
mel&nochrous peoples are to be found at the present time. But 
the Scottish example is at once explained by the settlement of 
fail-haired folk from northern Europe well within historical 
times, who drove into the bills the weaker aboriginal dark race. 
Moreover, Mr Houghton is careful not to deny that the dark- 
skinned tribes found occasionally in mountain areas in India 
and South America have only taken refuge there at a recent 
period. 

’ The arguments which i have here and elsewhere set forth 
are based upon recognized facts in the whole realm of nature 
and no criticisms unless they be based upon the same foundations 
can upset them, for all a priori reasonings in such eases are 
mere futilities and can avail nothing against the inductive 
method, 

Gaul. 

Let us now return to Gaul. As the Iberians in Roman 
times occupied all south-western France as far as the 
Garumna (GarOn-rtf) even after the great invasion of Celts 
before the'seventh century b,cl, when the Bituriges became 
the dominant power, there seems no doubt that they formed 
the entire population of the region known to Caesar as Aquitania 
with tho exception of the one district held by the Celtic 
Bituriges (BertiX 

Aquifcania was bounded on the south by the Pyrenees, on 
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the west by the Ocean, on the north by the Garonne, whilst on 
the east it was divided from Gallia Celtics- by the Ceveimeg, 
It contained more than twenty tribes, all of whom with the 
exception of the Bit-uiiges were probably Iberian, 

Now the spelling Ajiritauia is no mere Ttomanised form of 
a native name, such as QuirinuS (p. £37), for Strabo and other 
Greek writers give Atcoviravoi and AxuLTavot which show that 
the name bad a q sound when met by Greek travellers such as 
Posidonius (cttm 90 KCS), from whom Strabo and others drew 
much of their information about Britain, Gaul and central 
Europe. And, as the Celts, such aa the Bituriges, were not 
a Q folk, the name A graft-ani must be that of the Iberians 
themselves. Thus the Iberians of this region at least arc shown 
to be a Q people, like the Sequani of central France and 
probably the Ligurians of northern Italy, 

It may then be said. Who were the Basques if not Iberians ? 
The present writer has argued that the Basques are a remnant 
of an invasion from north Africa, the relics of which were able 
to maintain themselves in the fastnesses of the western 
Pyrenees. ^jb r is this without close historical parallel. In 
a.D. 710 a Saracen host consisting largely of north Africans 
invaded Spain and occupied for full seven centuries a large 
portion of that country. Though finally expelled after many 
fierce struggles by Gothic chivalry, they have left behind 
indelible traces of their Semitic tongue in many place-names 
and other Spanish words. There is therefore not the slightest 
reason why there should not have been a far older invasion 
and settlement by a non-Aryan people from north Africa, 

Nor must it be forgotten that in Galatia in Asia Minor, 
where Tectosages, Toli&tobogii and Troemi had settled in the 
third century before our era, St Jerome seven centuries later 
heard spoken almost the same tongue that he knew' amongst 
the Treviri (IWtiw) far away in Gaul in the "West 1 , It would 

1 ad Gal lit, a. praet, [JTigae nvi, p. Ei57j: “flalflisa, ticapto 

Mimcmc Graeco emmie Orient loquitur, prnpriitm linpa&m eamdeni pane 
habere qur»ni Tieaii*&, neo referne ai ali^va esmda flerniperLut* enm et Aid 
PhcjEnlcum liaguam rmnnuTIaei parte mataueriiri, st ipan Lfttinit&g regiraaibuB 
qnaotidiB mKtetar et tempore/' 
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be just aa absurd to argue that tbe Gauls once formed the 
aboriginal population of Asia Minor as it is- to maintain that 
because a small mountainous area in the north-west of Spain is 
still peopled by Basques, all the aborigines of the peninsula 
had oneo been of that race. Moreover, it is juat as absurd 
to argue that because in the western Pyrenees a non-Ary an 
language ia still spoken, the people who speak that language 
must have been the aborigines of all Spain, as it would be 
to assert that because there are very many such forms in 
Spanish as Guadalquivir, Guadiana, alcalde, albarccquero, which 
show Arabic forms, such as wadi (river) and al, there had 
once been an aboriginal Semitic population throughout all 
Spain. 

The Aborigines of the British Isles, 

It is commonly held, as we saw above (pp. 276 &gg.),that the 
dark-complexioned people who arc chiefly found in the western 
parts of Great Britain and Ireland, and who in Scotland and 
Ireland Still speak Gaelic, are of the same stock as the Iberians 
of Spain, But as the latter have been universally assumed to 
have been non-Ary an, and as it has also been assumed that all 
Aryans were light-complexioned, there is a consensus of opinion 
that the indigenous melauochrocis, Gaelic-speaking people of 
these islands are non-Aryan and have learned Gaelic from some 
conquering Aryan race. 

It, has been shown (voh i H pp. 647 sqq.) by numerous 
historical examples how difficult it is for a conquering race 
to impress its language on the conquered, unless it comes 
in large numbers and above all brings women of its own. 
Otherwise, the invaders marry tbe daughters of the land and 
their children speak th eir mothers' tongue, Famili nr illustrations 
of this principle were afforded on the one hand by the story of 
the Franks not only in southern Europe, but in France itself, to 
which they gave their name, though making but scant additions 
to its language, and by tbe Bormans in France, southern Europe, 
England and Ireland, and on the other hand by the Angles and 
the Saxons in Britain. But though these tribes came in great 
numbers and brought their own w’oenen, the persistence- of Welsh 
in southern Britain and of Gaelic in Scotland and in the west 
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of Ireland shows how alow is the conquest of the invading 
language even under the most favourable conditions. 

' In addition to the instances there given, drawn both from 
ancient and modern history, a remarkable example may be here 
added from the Old Testament. Nehenaiah, the rebuilder of 
the wall of Jerusalem, thus wrote m the latter half of the fifth 
century B.C.: “In those days saw I the Jews that had married 
women of Ashdod, of Ammon, and of Monb j and their children 
spake half in the speech of Ashdod, and could not speak in the 
Jews’ language, but according to the language of each people 1 ," 
In other words the offspring of these mixed marriages spoke 
a mixed tongue, Philifltian, Ammonite or Moabite according as 
their mothers belonged to these races respectively. This is 
exactly what waus shown to have bean the case with the 
descendants of the Ionic settlers in Asia Minor who married 
Carians and other native women, the four mam dialects of Ionic 
corresponding to the different nationalities amongst which the 
Greek colonists founded their new homes (vol. r. pp, 649—50). 

As has already been stated ( ib . pp. 678 sqq.) the writer holds 
that the aboriginal dark populations of Greece, Italy and Spain 
(the Basques excepted, supposing that they were originally all 
dark, though this is by no means certain) are Aryans, that they 
spoke always Aryan languages and that accordingly Greek and 
Latin are the languages of the dark aboriginal Aryan races, 
and not tongues taken over from small bodies of blond 
northern Aryan invaders. These views find support in the 
facts that such northern invaders of the three southern 
peninsulas within the historical period—Goths, Visigoths, 
Vandals, Tranks and Normans—have passed away without 
leaving any substantial mark on the languages of the countries 
of which they made themselves masters. 

I had pointed out that in Egypt there is an apparent 
exception to the general law, since the Egyptians took over 
Arabic after the Muhammadan conquest. I explained this 
peculiarity by the fact that Arabic was and is the religious 
language of Islam; for whilst the Egyptians who embraced the 
Faith of the Prophet learned Arabic, those who remained 
1 Jfaftnn. xiii. -23, £4. 
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Christiana retained Coptic, the ancient language of their race. 
On the other hand the Berbers of Rif who insisted on having 
a version of the Koran in their own language have retained the 
Berber tongue, though they have adopted Islam, It is significant 
that under both Greeks and Romans the Egyptians continued 
to use their own tongue, though Greek was chiefly used for 
literary and official purposes. This doubtless was due to the 
fact that neither of these races were pmselyfcizera, but always 
tolerated and frequently adopted the gods of their subjects. 
But let not the reader imagine that when the Egyptians took 
over Arabic they discarded completely their own speech and 
adopted the pure tongue of the Arabian Peninsula as their own. 
Egyptian Arabic, ns is familiar to many, has retained a vast 
number of old Egyptian words and idioms, so much so that 
a grammar of Classical Arabic is useless for those who wish to 
study Arabic as spoken by the Feliabin. Moreover, it lias to be 
remembered that the Egyptians, who spoke a tongue not at all 
remote from Semitic, naturally found it easier to adopt Arabic 
than an Aryan tongue such as Greek or Latin r 

But the latter process—the wholesale adoption of an Aryan 
tongue by non-Aryans—is that assumed for Greece and Italy 
by those who, like Mr Houghton, cling to the old theory that 
the non-Aryan aborigines of Greece and Italy took over in its 
entirety an Aryan tongue from a handful of blond Aryan 
invaders. Mr Houghton thinks that he has disposed of my 
induction by pointing out certain cases m India where non- 
Aryan peoples are known to have adopted an Aryan language. 
But he overlooks two vital facts, In the first place I am assured 
on excellent authority that it is when non-Aryan tribes adopt 
Hinduism ns their religion that they learn Hindustani or 
Bengali. Such cases are thus exactly parallel to that of the 
Egyptians, Secondly, he ignores the fact that, were it not for 
the retention of their own speech by the Khaais of Assam, the 
origin of that tribe would have been lost for ever. Yet 
Mr Houghton admits that in Gaelic, Welsh and such languages, 
survivals in mountainous regions, we have good evidence that 
these languages were once spoken by peoples who now use other 
tongues. But this is simply to admit my contention that 
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language, when properly n jidGistwd and used, rwust be iiici.iid.fid 
as a valuable criterion of race along with osteology, pigmentation 
and sociology, although, like these, it cannot by itself be regarded 
as an infallible test 

As the law of the adoption by the conqueror of the language 
of the conquered has been specially exemplified in the history 
of England, where the Normans adopted the speech of their 
subjects, imprinting on it some few characteristics of their own 
tongue, and in Ireland where the same conquerors became 
EibermorBB ipsis RihernU, and as the same fate befell Cromwell's 
Ironsides. when planted in Tipperary without English women, 
it is incredible that the- aboriginal melanochrous people of 
Ireland should have so completely changed their language that 
no vestige of a non-Ary an tongue is discoverable either in 
vocabulary or syntax even in the most remote western, isles. 
Moreover the material remains of the b-tone and Bronze Ages 
show no sudden break as if any large body of invaders, sufficient 
to cause such a revolution, bod entered either island. 

The defenders of the non-Aryan theory rely on two points, 
( 1 ) sociology-, and ( 2 ) supposed linguistic survivals. 

When the study of sociology first sprang up in the last 
century, it at once became a fundamental doctrine that- the 
Aryans bad always in all their tribes and in all places been 
strictly patriarchal, and that Polyandry and Descent through 
Woman were unknown amongst them. Though tbi& view has 
received many rude shocks in later days, that eminent Celtic 
scholar the late Prof. Zimmer* based on it an argument that 
the indigenous people of Britain were nomAryan, is is well 
known from the ancient writers, aa we have seen above (pp, 
46 555 .), that the Piets wore poly and rous and that- succession 
with them was consequently reckoned through females. Again 
it is certain, os we saw {p r 51) from the old Irish literature and 
also from statements of external writers, such as Strabo, that 
the Irish were polyandrotie and also that they almost certainly 
traced descent through women. From these facts Prof Zimmer 

1 “Das Mnt frfl r rwH dar Fitter) ” (Zeittchrift der Eatrifmf-& i 1f lvn Q f®* **«&**- 
ytachichu :cv r Rfim. AMh.Ji English itflns- by Dr Gauge Haodferson in hie 
ieaifearflOti GWa (Nomiftn MacLeod, ^itnbnratl, 18*8}, Fp. 13 
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Jrew the conclusion that the indigenous race was non-Aryan. 
But, as we have seen above {pp. 60 ft), descent through 
T '' umen was ancient Law at Athens, and the present writer 
has shown (voL i. pp. 046 aqq„) that the Athenians and 
Arcadians, the autochthonous people of Greece, never spoke 
any save an Aryan tongue. Moreover, it has been shonva above 
that rhe Ligurians, who are now generally admitted to have 
spoken an Aryan language, had descent through women, whilst 
I have also 1 pointed out that there is good evidence that the 
ancient Baiuns, who have generally been taken as typical 
Aryans, had the same system. 

In view of these facte it is useless to urge that because the 
non-Belgic tribes of "the interior" of Britain in Caesar’s day, 
the Piets oi Scotland in the centuries after Ohnst, and the 
ancient Irish were polyandrous, and because both the Piets 
of ricohlaml and the ancient Irish had the system of matrilinear 
succession, these peoples must have been non-Aryan. 

The linguistic argument aril! remains. Sir John Rhya 
believes that in the Pietisli inscriptions of Scotland and in 
certain Ogam inscriptions found in Cornwall, Wales and Ireland 
there is evidence that the aborigines of these islands spoke an 
agglutinative language like Basque, and “that while that 
people learned the vocabulary of an Aryan language, it con- 
tinned the syntax of its previous speech 1 .” 

Prof. Zimmer 3 makes the same assumption as all the rest, 
that " the Piets formed the Pre-Aryan (pre-Celtic) primitive 
population of Britain and of Ireland" but he does not know 
where iL to look for the kinsmen of this pre-Celtic population of 
the British Isles." " The attempts (says he) to show that they 
are allied to the primitive Finnish-Esthoniati population of 
north-east Europe scarcely deserve consideration,” nor can he 
on the other hand i: approve Rhys' attempt...to connect them, 
through the help of present day Basque, to the Iberian popula¬ 
tion of South-West Europe 3 .” He holds that "many of the 
Pietish names handed down from, the sixth century are either 
Iro-Celtic (Gaelic) or Brito-Geltic (Cymric) just as in each case 

1 The JPeiift People (WOO), p. 19. J op. eft, p. 9. 

3 ifcitf. pp. 10—11, 


n. ii. 
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they come from the northern or the southern Piets, and where 
the names are certainly non-Celtic they bear the impress, each 
according to origin, of Irish or of Biytbonic phonology” Yet he 
does not cite a single name or word in support of this assumption, 
but contents himself with a vague statement that rr the linguistic 
material suffices to let us see that the language of the pre- 
Cdtic inhabitants of the British Isles was not Aryan (Lido- 
Germanic), but- more it does not reveal 1 ." He relies solely on 
the Pictish inscriptions on which (he says) " Rhys,. .rightly lays 
stress. In them the non-Celtic (non-Aryan) substratum under 
a light Irish veneer comes clear to view,” How unsubstantial 
is this evidence we shall soon see. 

Mr J\ Morris Jones supports the general doctrine of an 
aboriginal non-Aryan language, but he holds that this supposed 
tongue was not connected with Basque, which he thinks to be 
Ugro-Fmnish, but rather with Berber and ancient Egyptian, 
supporting his view by a comparison of certain grammatical 
phenomena found in Middle and Modern Irish and in Welsh 
with certain constructions in ancient Egyptian, 

Prof K M. Burrows 3 not only accepts without reserve 
the arguments of Sir John Bhys and Mr Morris Jones for the 
existence of a non-Ary an element in the British Isles, but 
finds one of his chief arguments for the non-Aryan character of 
the indigenous people of Greece and the Aegean in Mr Morris 
Jones’ "acute study of the pre-Aryan elements in the Welsh 
and Irish languages, and the remarkable resemblances he has 
traced between their syntax and that of Berber and Egyptian." 
It may at once be pointed out that Mr Jones admits that the 
aborigines must have borrowed the full Aryan tense-system, 
a fact in itself sufficient to raise grave doubts as to the validity 
of any arguments based on supposed fundamental grammatical 
differences. For we know that in all cases where an Aryan 
language haa without doubt been taken over by non-Aryans the 
tense system is invariably broken up, No better example is 
needed than ordinary "pidgin English/’ But the supposed 
taking over of the full Aryan tense system by the non-Aryan 
aborigines of this island is rendered all the more miraculous 
* ibid, p, Ll, fl in 0>£te, p. 1{J4 (text note). 
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from the circumstance that according to Sir John Rhys 1 ' his 
Celtiaans, who, he supposes, spoke Goidelic, came over not later 
than the great movement which took plane in the Celtic world 
of the Continent in the fifth and sixth centuries before our era, 
that the Biythoos " came over to Britain between the time of 
Pytheas and that of Julius Caesar/' and that the Brythons 
were not likely to come in contact on any large scale with the 
aborigines "before they had been to a considerable extent 
Gelticised." He therefore assumes that, it was possible for the 
aborigines to have been so completely Criticised as to have 
adopted the Aryan tense-system as well as the Aryan vocabulary 
in its fullness in the interval between the sixth or fifth 
century B.a and the second century ba 

Prof Zimmer differs widely from Sir John Rhys on tins 
very important point. For though he speaks constantly of the 
lingual Gaelicisation iJ and the "lingual Celticisation.” of the 
Piets both iu Britain and in Ireland, he does not assume that 
this "Celticisation” was accomplished at so early a date as that 
laid, down by Principal Rhys. According to him the Pictd J< on 
British soil had been subdued and Gelticised in the Inst quarter 
of the first century of our era with the exception of the 
independent, tribes of Caledonia/' whilst in Ireland “in the 
seventh century one was still aware that the Gaelic-speaking 
population of the then Down and Antrim was of Fictish 
lineage, of the same blood as the inhabitants of Caledonia ” 
and accordingly " the complete Gaelic! satioia of this now Celtic 
mass in the two counties cannot have been of really veiy long 
standing s . Ji As he leaves still less time than does Sir John 
Rhys for the £i Celticlsation ” of the supposed non-Aryan 
aborigines, their complete adoption of an Aryan language with 
its full tense-system becomes stall more iucrediblo on Zimmer's 
hypothesis than on that of the Oxford Professor of Celtic. He 
thinks that the settlement of the Scots who passed from the 
now GaelicLsed Antrim and Down and settled in the West 
of Scotland in what is now Argyll in the second half of the 
fifth, century exercised great linguistic iuflueace, for they “more 


1 The Welsh People {1900), pp. 

2 -LdmiftaV nan £]J. 3—D. 
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and more subdued the Piets," From this time onwards there 
was on the west the Seotic kingdom, on the east the Pictisb, 
until in 844 Kenneth MaoAlpme the Scotia king brought the 
Pierish area under his sway and "became lord of nil Scotland 
north of the Forth and the Clyde. Shortly after the Seotic 
settlement in Argyll (Dr Zimmer thinks) came the Britons 
of Strathclyde, the Cymry, who occupied the region known as 
Cumbria, whidh included Dumfries, Ayr, Lanark, Cumberland, 
and Westmoreland, and these he thinks C&ltieised the Piets of 
that area, as the Scoti of Argyll had Celticised the northern 
Piets. But whence these Britons of Strathclyde had come he 
does not pretend bo tell m On an earlier page of the present 
■volume some reasons were given for believing that a true Celtic 
(Teutonic) population bad been settled as far back as the 
Bronze Age in that very area. 

When we recall that already in the days of Agricola there 
was in northern Britain an important element of large-limbed, 
red-haired men, whom Tacitus rightly regarded as of w Germanic 1 ' 
(or what earlier writers called "Celtic'') origin, we may in 
obedience to the double testimony of written history and 
arcliaeologv believe that the Britons of Strathclyde had, been 
in that region from before the time of Christ, and that they 
were one of the various branches of the Cimbri of Denmark to 
whom also belonged the Belgic tribee of northern Gaul and of 
south-eastern Britain, and some of whom, such as the Menapii 
and Brig&ntes, had passed into Ireland. 

According to Principal Bhys the Picta had been Caelicisod 
before the second century of our era, whilst according to Prof 
Zimmer this process had not begun in Britain till after the time 
of Christ, and was not completed in Scotland until later 
than the time of St Columba. He bases this last belief on the 
fact that when the great apostle of Scotland in the second half 
of the sixth century brought from his island home in Iona 
Christianity to the Piets he needed an interpreter in intercourse 
with the common people though not in conversing with the 
king and his court. "The introduction of Christianity (says 
Zimmer) through the Irish hastened the lingual Gaelicisation 
of these Piets." But the necessity of employing an interpreter 
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to converse with those of the coinmon. sort is not the slightest 
evidence that the latter spoke a non-Ary an tongue. By parity 
of reasoning it could be just aa well or badly proved that either 
Irish or WeEsh is non-Aryan because a Gaelic-speaking Irishman 
and a "Welshman cannot converse without the medium of an 
interpreter or some common language such as English 1 . Again, 
on the same method, it might ssa well be aaid that because a 
man from Somerset, or any other English county, cannot con¬ 
verse with an Aberdeenshire peasant speaking his own dialect 
without an interpreter, either the English dialect or that of 
Aberdeenshire is a non-Aryan tongue. 

Xow English has been the master speech in this island for 
very many centuries, and that too, when reading and writing 
have been commonly practised, and therefore there was an 
additional reason why the language of the aborigines should 
have more quickly given way to that speech m which there was 
a copious living literature and which more and more became 
the medium of public business and of commerce. Yet in spite of 
all this, Gaelic still survives, whilst Welsh not only survives hut 
flourishes, Tt is therefore simply incredible that any such com¬ 
plete transformation as is postulated by Sir John Rhys or Prof. 
Zimmer could have taken place in three or four centuries in an 
age when writing and literature can hardly he said to have 
existed in these islands and when those who axe supposed to 
have brought in this all-conquering tongue were themselves but 
a handful of invaders. 

Let ua new briefly analyse the evidence. Sir John Rhys 
(followed by Prof Zimmer) firmly believes that the Pictish 
inscriptions are in a non-Aryan tongue, and he relies on these 
documents as giving the key to the Ogam inscriptions to 
which we have just referred, "in all of which he sees traces .of 
an agglutinative language like Basque," He himself admits 
that li the Pictish. question is rendered philo logic ally difficult by 

3 I have been present when ft {JaeLt^&pefthing Connaught m&u and a 
^VetehraaiQ endeuvoattd to eonvorse, each u&tug Ms own tongue, hat it was 
ft complete failure, I have alen bean prase t:t at the attemptB of an Irish 
Enp;lieh,ef«alimg pft&Hfint to cnnver&e th tli Cambridge shire people of the lower 
Claus, KXifl the effort was jis fatile Kft that made hy tlijrecK to ! ,C! (1c rstauri the 
Aberdeenshire dialect. 
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the scantiness of the remains of the Pictish language/" and that 
“it would seem to have been rapidly becoming overloaded with 
loan-words from Goidelic and Brythonic when we first, hear 
anything about it ” Thus “some. have been led to regard Pictish 
aa a kind of Gaelic* and some as a dialect akin to Welsh 1 ," This 
is. but natural, considering the character of the only Kctrish 
words about which, we have any sure knowledge, as for example 
Peanfahel 3 , which in the Pictish dialect of Fortremi was the 
name of a place called by the English Pennobun; for it is un¬ 
necessary to point out that Ft an- the first part of the Pictish 
name is one of the mast common elements in Gaelic place 
names. Though Sir John Rhys thinks that the residuum of 
words in these inscriptions which cannot be explained as Aryan 
is sufficient to justify a firm belief that the language was non- 
Aryan, he admits that “the whole group of inscriptions is a 
very small one, and it shows the manifold influence of Gaelic 
and Norse, especially in Shetland, for Pictish cannot have 
become extinct for some time after the earlier visits of the 
Norsemen to our coasts." 

Let us now test the value of these inscriptions and fragments 
of inscriptions as a basis for linguistic speculation and for 
historical theories. Sir John Rhys tells us that “amongst those 
inscriptions,.-there are two or three which maybe said to be 
fairly legible; and one of them is punctuated word by word, 
Nevertheless the adherents to the view that Pictish is Celtic 
and Aryan have in vain been challenged to produce a convinc¬ 
ing translation,.-This being so, it is not toe much to say that 
the theory of the non-Aryan origin of the Pictish language holds 
the Sold at present 3 /' As there is but one inscription in which 
the words are divided by interpunots, in it alone are we sure 
even of the actual words. Kow Sir John Rhys rests his case on 
the ground that no champion of the Aryan theory has yet made 
“a convincing"’ translation of this inscription. By a parity of 
rea.sonin£ he must believe that many inscriptions in Oscan and 
otheT ancient Italic dialects, as well os the now famous archaic 
inscription recently found in the Roman Forum, are all in a 
non-Aryan tongue* not to speak of the well-known inscription 

1 Tte Welsh People, p, 15, s Beie, £ed> gist. A 13, 3 op, off. p, Ifl. 
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on the fi Dueno5” vase. The fact is that the comparative 
philologists in the naughtiness of their hearts have presumed to 
interpret any inscription by mere etymological analysis. Yet 
the truth remains that where the scholar has no lexicon or 
tradition to aid him ho is helpless in unravelling texts or 
inscriptions with any certainty even in languages closely cognate 
to hie own or to those with which he is familiar. Probably 
wo know more of Attic Greek than of any other ancient 
language, yet much of Aristophanes would be unintelligible 
to us, were it not for the oft-abused scholiasts, whilst without 
the tradition of the Hindu grammarians, Say an as Commentary 
and Classical Sanskrit, the interpretation of the Rig-Veda would 
be a very difficult, if not a hopeless undertaking. 

Again t though Umbrian is closely related to Latin* and 
though in the Iguvine Tables we have documents of consider¬ 
able length, in a clear script and exceedingly well preserved* 
yet a large part of the translation is conjectural* and the 
same may be said of the translation of the “Buenos" inscription 
found at Eome. while tire Forum inscription already mentioned 
baa hitherto baffled all attempts to explain it, though the script 
is clear and distinct. 

Now as in only one Pictish inscription are the words divided* 
it seems raah to frame any theory respecting the grammatical 
character of the language, more especially as Sir John Rhys 
admits that at the period when the Pictish inscriptions were 
written the language was completely broken up by external 
influences* and this being so, it seems still more rash to use 
them as iL a key JJ for the interpretation of Cornisb, Welsh* and 
Irish Ogams. Now* though Prof. Burrows accepts Sir John 
Bhyefe argument, based on the fact that no “convincing" trans¬ 
lation has yet been made of the Pictish inscription just 
mentioned, he himself admits 5 that Prof. Conway’s analysis 
of the Eteocretan inscriptions found at Praesus makes "it not 
improbable that their language is an Indo-European one/' and 
yet no one up to the present has made anything like a con¬ 
vincing translation of them. He therefore cannot regard 
Sir John Rhys J s reasoning as valid. 

1 Diaaa-fineB t'a Otfte, p, 151. 
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Sir John Rhys cites 1 an Ogam inscription from Carnarvon, 
read as 

FILI 10VEBHII 
ANATEMORI 

and another from Cornwall, 

Onegumi ftli Genii-ius 

which he admits are meant to be Latin, whilst in another from 
Pembrokeshire we Teed in Latin 

ETT33RNI FILI VICTOR, 

Yet another occurs in Carmarthenshire reading in Latin 

A VITORIA 
FILIA. CVNICOJI 

and in Goidelic 

Inigena Citnigni Avittoriges. 

From Dunloe near Killarney io Ireland he cites an Ogam 
Mtiqui Ttal maqui Vargas maqui vnucoi Toicac, 
and another from Omagh, Co, Tyrone, 

DatouM maqui Nan-.... 

In the inscriptions from Wales and Cornwall he thinks that 
the Latin word JUi (son) "ia treated as the crude stem of the 
werd ” and he urges that “the syntax is not that of an Aryan 
language.” But it will be observed that he does not cite a 
single instance where Latin is not in use. ■ 

It is therefore clear that- we have in these inscriptions not 
evidence of non-Aryan speech, but simply instances of the dog 
Latin then in use amongst the Romanized Batons. Nor is the 
evidence from Ireland a whit stronger. In the absence of a 
fully expressed genitive termination in both places in oach 
inscription he again sees traces of agglutination. But as the 
final syllables had practically disappeared from Irish when the 
Irish glosses were written, the inscriptions cited were cut when 
the old final syllables were beginning to disappear. 


3 The WaiiJi. Ftopie, pp, 17—8, 
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ISAr can it be said that Mr Morris Jones 1 has been more 
felicitous in bis comparisons of Irish and Welsh with ancient * 
Egyptian* He admits that the two former languages bad the 
full Aryan tense-system, a fact in itself strange, if there were a 
groat indigenous non-Ary an population, which had been 
mastered (as Sir John Rhys 2 supposes) by small numbers of 
“Geltican^ invaders. Mr Jones has to rely upon the following: 

(1) The ot*der of words in the sentence. He says that in 
any Aryan language the verb usually comes kflt, but in Welsh 
and Irish it usually comes first* Yet there is the well-known 
Greek constrnction, the schema Pindaricum, in which the verb 
always comes first 

(2) The use of the verb always in the third permit singular 1 
or, in other words, the impersonal verb. But ancient Latin 
shows a great tendency to impersonal verbs, whilst they are 
likewise a familiar feature in, Greek* Prof* Burrows at least 
might have remembered “aic itur ad astra, 3 " 

(3) Periphrastic conjugation. Yet this tendency ia already 
seen at work in Sanskrit as well as in ancient Greek and Latin, 
and because modem Irish and modern Welsh have developed 
the same tendency, they are no more to be considered non- 
Aryan than Sanskrit, which even Prof, Burrows will hardly 
regard as having some such substrate as ancient Egyptian* 

(4) The rule in Celtic that a qualifying adjective or a 
qualifying noun in the genitive case comes after the noun. But 
Mr Jones and Prof, Burrows forget that the Romans said 
Pojcwiw# Rom&ntw and lingua LaUna, and not Rcmarms Populus 
and Latina lingua. The truth is that Sir John Bhys, Mr Vi orris 
Jones, and Prof* Burrows have set up hard and fast rules for the 
Aryan languages which are at variance with facts familiar to 
every schoolboy, and then they proceed to show that Welsh and 
Irish do not conform to these imaginary laws, but agree rather 
with aucieut Egyptian and modern Berber. 

Finally, the comparison between the Welsh preposition yn 
and the ancient Egyptian em recalls the famous analogy 
instituted by the renowned Welsh captain Fluellen between 

1 op, tfrtr Appendix E, pp* &17 *qq. 

1 i/p, eit, p* 13+ 
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Mamedon und Monmouth 1 . Prof. Burrows and Mr Jones have 
reverted to the methods of the old philologists who, on the 
strength of similar companions, derived Welsh and Irish from 
Hebrew, the language spoken, a3 they believed, in the Garden 
of Eden. We may therefore dismiss as futile the arguments 
urged in favour of a non-Aryan population in these islands, for 
the descent through females is proved for admittedly Aryan 
peoples, and the linguistic evidence derived from a single 
Pictrih inscription, from Welsh and Corniah inscriptions in dog 
Latin, from Irish Ogams in which case-flexion is disappearing, 
and from the supposed variations from Aryan syntax in Welsh 
and Irish fail not simply as proofs, but even as indications of 
non-Aryan syntax. 

Prof. Burrows 3 , one of the latest defendera of the non- 
Aryan character of the indigenous race of the Aegean, writes 
as follows: w Grant, with most ethnologists, that practically the 
whole basin of the Mediterranean was inhabited in Neolithic 
times by a dark-skinned, long-headed race; that this race 
possesses extraordinary persistence, and, in spite of constant 
invasions and conquests, remains the basis of the present 
population in Spain, Italy, Greece, and Egypt; that it ig the 
most gifted race in the world, and that the artistic impulse, 
wherever we find it in the area which it inhabits, has always 
been due to it. Grant all this, and we are little nearer solving 
what is the really interesting part of the question, at what 
times and under what Influences Its various branches developed 
their special characteristics and their widely different languages. 
One hypothesis only can we reject with confidence, that part, 
namely, of Prof. Ridgeway’s theory which combines the two 
propositions, that the creators of the Aegean civilisation were 
indigenous and uumixed from the earliest times to the end of 
the Bronze Age, and. that they spoke,, or rather, we should say, 
evolved the Greek language’. It could only be justified by 

] Shakepeare, Hesu V. Act r?. go, 7. 

1 ’Ditcavii'ita i-n Crdfl, pp. 145— & 

* Though Prof. BurrDwe adopts, with the exception of language, a'l Ghs 
leading conclusion!; in the fired volnme of this work (1901), that the creators of 
tbs Aegean culture were tire indigencm* dark-sklnnsd raw of that area, that at 
the close of the Bronse Age invaders came down from the north, that they 
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the assumption that tho original centre of diffusion of the 
Indo-European group of Languages was the shores of the 
Mediterranean, and that the dialect- which was afterwards to 
grow into Greek was left stranded there at a remote period. 
The linguistic and historical improbabilities of such a- theory 
would on general grounds put it out of court, even if we do not 
eee in isolated languages such as Basque and Finnishj and 
certain place names and other primitive features in the Greek 
language itself, traces of a pre-Aryan element in Europe." Else¬ 
where 1 he says: "It is difficult not to admits with the 
anthropologists, that, racially, the Aegean ns a whole, mainland 
as well aa islands, originally belonged, and to a largo extent 
still belongs, to the dark Mediterranean race/' and ha adds, 
“the similarity of pre-Hellenic place names in the islands and 
on both sides of the Aegean, confirms the evidence of racial 
type. If we once admit that it is improbable that Mi noon 
Crete was Indo-European* the termination in -nth, which 
occurs there as much as on the mainland, can scarcely he 
Indo-European either," 

Prof, G- G- Murray, though be believes that the Fehisgiana 
(as I argued) spoke an Aryan language, dinga to the old 

brought with tlmm the’ciSB of iron, eke round shield, the practice of ertenatjon, 
the geometric Style of om ament, and the broooh, this is the only place where 
hil refers to any one Of them as mine; wlcLLat he atrributeS to Dr tfoemes 
[writing m 1CG5) my doctrine that cpaml ornament could origiiaate anywhere 
without direct contact with the Aegean, and to Mr D. G. Hogarth [also 1905' nay 
dcjctiicB that the-renaissance of nr£ m Classical Greece was due to the aboriginal 
artisfcio element in the population- Be gusa athl further. In YdI. i. pp, 3Ui—5 
I wrote 3 * i What we have already remarked OK the overlapping of the Brauns 
and Iron Apes Applies to the facta connected widh 4h* fci^teiy of tho Early 
Greek sword 15 j &ud “that iron and tmynze Hwordfi of the f. ame form were in 
U36 at the HEime time is shewn thus by the actual remains found; and this 
harznoniuee camplEtely with the evidence ot Homra where we learn chat 
Euiy&lnt the Phaescian presented to GdysaojiS a bronze award | 1:1 and 11 the USD 
who could riot sdfoid iron had to he satisfied with bronze. 11 In tho tec* of those 
explicit statemEnte cf winch he was wail aware, aa he rbfcH to tbia page of my 
hook, and had a eorreepoodenco with me about it (see p. 174, footnote), he 
charges m« with holding that l( tho Homeric & weeds and spears,., were ah of iron 53 
i'p. 314), andproeaads triumphant^ to confute me by citing the evidence for tho 
overlapping of iron and bronza swords furnished by the graven of East- Crete 
(flince my hook appeared), thus completely confirming my views. 

1 op. citr p. 197i 
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belief in a primitive nan-Aryan population of Greece of 
whom no material relics can be shown, and relies entirely 
on the arguments of Fick and Kretschmer drawn from proper 
names. He writes 1 : r ‘The little that we can mate out about 
the race affinities of the real aborigines is based chiefly on 
the names of the places which they inhabited. All over Greece 
we And the towns, mountains, rivers, and curiously enough, the 
flowers, called by non-Greek names. Names like Larisa, 
Corinth os, Zakvnthos, Hyakinthos, Olympos, Arisbe, Narkissos, 
are no more Greek than Connecticut and Poughkeepsie or 
Alabama are English, or Morbihan and Landes are French, 
And an examination of these non-Greek place names, as carried 
out with great ability by Kretschmer and Fick, leads to a 
result which is on general grounds satisfactory. There is a 
great system of place names in a language still unknown to 
us, which reaches across the mainland of Greece* the islands 
of the Aegean, and practically the. whole immense peninsula 
of Asia Minor: a Language which is clearly not Semitic, and 
in the opinion of most scholars not Aryan either, and which 
must therefore have belonged to that pre-Semitic population of 
Asia Minor of which the most distinguished group is the 
Hittite. Anthropologists and measurers of skulls tell ua that 
there were in the Aegean lands before any northerners arrived 
on the scene two distinct races—a dark long-headed Aegean 
race with littoral habits, never going far from the sea; and 
another dark short-skulled Armenoid race, inhabiting the high¬ 
lands on both sides. 1 ' 

With Prof Murray's description of thg early condition of 
the inhabitants of the Aegean basin, their subdivision into 
numerous small dans and communities constantly at enmity 
with each other, and the homogeneity of the culture of that 
area, as well as with, his general statement regarding the 
Acheans, I am of coutrc in hearty agreement, as they utc those 
put forward in the first volume of this work. But there are 
several other points with reference to which I must strongly 
dissent. In the first place the sharp division of the primitive 
people of the Aegean into a small, (lurk, short-headed, the 
1 The Rite of the Gr&elc Mpic (2n<i «i,J, p, ti. 
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so-called Arinecoid, race, and a, small, dark, long-headed race, 
each supposed to have had an entirely different language from 
the other, and each non-Aryan, a view urged by Prof, J". L, 
Myres and others, cannot be maintained in view of the evidence 
put forward in the preceding pages, where facts have been 
adduced to show that there is no fundamental difference in race 
between the long-headed, tail, fair race of Europe, and the small, 
dark, short-headed or long-headed races found in the same area. 
This theory of a distinctive, non-Aryan, short,-headed race, which 
is only the old supposed Mongoloid element under a new 
name, is no better founded than Prof Murray's belief that the 
Dorian?, wore a tall, fair-haired race who had come from beyond 
the Alps and were closely cognate to the Acheans, or hie other 
assumption that the Felasgians were likewise a tall, fair-haired 
race from the same stock and the same region. On an earlier 
page arguments were given to show that the Dorians were a 
dark-complexioned Illyrio-Thraoinn. tribe, and these arguments 
apparently impressed Prof, Murray himself fp. 134 n, 1), The 
assumption that the Pelaagians were a tall, fair-haired race has 
no evidence in its support, since the only basis for it was an. 
error made by myself, in which I was blindly followed by 
Prof. J. L. Myres.“-that Minos was a Pelasgian. Hut as my 
assumption was made in 1901, before 3It Arthur Evans had 
carried out his great excavations at Cnossus, there was no 
material evidence to acd me in forming a judgment on the 
question. As the name of Minos was so closely hound up with 
Cnossus, and as the mins of a pre-historic palace were already 
known on its site, and "Mycenean” pottery and engraved gems 
had likewise been discovered there, I treated Minos as one of 
the pre-Achean people. TSut a re-exsunin&tioii of the question 
with the aid of the vast body of evidence garnered tip not only 
at Cnossus, but in almost every part of Crete, combined with a 
closer study of the literary traditions, as well as the Egyptian, 
evidence, led me to the conclusion 1 that so far from Minos being 
a chieftain of that pre-Achean folk who had built up the 

1 W. Ridgeway, “Minos theDBEtrcyer richer than, the Cvsfrtor of the so-cyiLlei 
Minoaa Culture of Gncsiue J1 j Proc. of British AcaAsvay^ voJL iv, pp. $7 
(Fredda, 3.^09}- 
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wonderful culture revealed at CnOSaua and elsewhere m Crete, 
he must rather be regarded as a leader of tihe oi the first of the 
various bands of tall, fair-haired northern invaders who had 
burst into the Aegean airea in the fifteenth century before our 
era, and about 1400 B.c. had dealt a, deadly blow to the old 
Aegean culture, from which it never recovered. It is there¬ 
fore not only wrong but grotesque to apply the term J finocm 
t-o all the culture of the Aegean from the end of the Stone 
Age to the beginning of the early Iron Age not only of Crete 
but of the whole Aegean, as has been done by Sir Arthur 
Evans, who has been generally followed by British and 
American archaeologists, lb is as unscientific to apply the 
name fifriiotm, even if Minos had been one of the aboriginal 
folk, to a culture which extends many centuries before his 
easiest traditional date, as it would be to term Victorian all 
the material remains found in this island from the beginning 
of the Bronze Age down to our own times, and then proceed to 
subdivide it into Early Yictorian from the Stone Age to the 
Norman Conquest, Middle Victorian from the Norman Conquest 
to the time of Elizabeth, and Late Victorian to the period from 
Elisabeth down to the present. But misleading as it is to 
apply the term Minoun, to all the Copper and Bronze Age 
culture of the Aegean, it is far worse to turn it into an ethnic 
and to term M3 naans all the inhabitants of that whole area 
from tho Neolithic period down to the beginnings of the Early 
Iron Age, as has been done by Professors Murray, My res, 
Burrows, and a host of others. 

Prof, Murray has adopted my main doctrines save in tho 
case of tho Dorians, the Belgians, and the language of the 
aborigines of Greece, But as he relics wholly on the plane- 
name arguments of Kretschmer and Pick, which are also used 
by Prof Burrows, I propose to refute both him and Prof. 
Burrows, and the distinguished Germans whom they follow, at 
the same time. Yet first I must deal with Prof. Murray on an 
important point which is all his own. 

Though he clings to the old doctrine of a primitive non- 
Aryan race in Greece and the Aegean, he nevertheless adopted 
my view that the Pelasglaus spoke an Aryan language and that 
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the Greek of historical times is its descendant* but on the other 
hand he represents them as of the same northern stock as the 
Acheans and Dorians. “These empires, 3 ' he writes 1 , “if we may 
call them by so large a name, were broken op by migrations or 
invasions from the north. In early times, so Thucydides tells 
ns, all Hellos was in a state of migration. We hear of all sorts 
of migrant tribes; of Hellenes, Achaioi, and Pelasgoi; of Caviars 
and Leleges; of Mmyae; of the sons of Deucalion, Ion, Pelops* 
Dan an s, and the rest. Most of all we hear of the great migra¬ 
tion of the Dorians, some where about 1000 no. It is the habit 
of Greek tradition to remember chiefly the last of a series of 
events.,..Modern research shows us that there were many 
successive waves of migration from the north and north-west. 
We can hazard a few general statements about these imm igrants. 
They were of Aryan speech] and the Greek that we know is 
really their language. They seem to have been, to a pre¬ 
ponderant extent, tall and fair, warlike* uncivilised," Again he 
writes 8 : “The Pel&sgi seem to have been a definite set of 
tribes, with northern affinities, whom we find first in places 
like Podona, the Hellespont, and PeEasgiotis, then, as they 
move under pressure from above, in various, parts of Greece; in 
Crete, in Argos, in Attica, especially and permanently in the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros, where two inscriptions in a 
non-Greek language have been discovered* and still await inter- 
pretation. They called their citadels "Larisa/” 

These two statements can only mean that the Pelasgi were 
a tribe of the tall fair-haired invaders from the north, since 
Prof. Murray describes them as “with northern affinities, 31 
whilst in the second passage he includes them amongst "the 
migrant tribes/ 1 and amongst the “many successive waves of 
migration from the north and north-west/ 1 whom he describes 
as of Aryan speech, whose language "was really the Greek that 
we know," and “who seem to have been to a preponderant 
extent tall and fair, warlike, uncivilised/' Ho has thus adopted 
ray view that the Pelasgi spoke an Aryan language* and that 
the Greek of historical times was really their tongue* but by 

1 The Rise of the Greek Epic (e<J. 8), po. 61—2. 

3 op. citr pp. S2—3-. 
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his rejection of the second part of tha\i doctrine tliat. the 
Pelafigi were the primitive dark race who bad been in the 
Aegean basin from the Stone Age—he has involved himself 
in inextricable entanglements. For in the second extract l.@ 
tnjats the Pclasglans as non-Aryans, and furthermore^ whilst 
accepting the ancient tradition that iL .Lanina was die Pelasgian 
name for a fortress, in another passage cited above (p. 316) he 
confidently alleges that Larisa is "no more Greek than Con¬ 
necticut and Poughkeepsie or Alabama are English/' Bnt he 
has jusG before assured his reader that these very Pclasgiaus 
were "tail, fair, migrants from the north, whose Aryan speech 
became the language of Greece/ 1 As Prof. Murray's attempt to 
bolster up the old theory of a primitive non-Aryan race in 
Greece and the Aegean has involved him in such hopeless self- 
contradiction,, we may now proceed with some confidence to 
deed with the other exponents of that belief. 

Prof Burrows, like Prof Murray and practically all other 
archaeologists, has adopted my theory that the groat culture of 
the Aegean was the product of the dark-skinned race domiciled 
in that area from the Neclitluc period, and that at the end of 
the Bronze Age came invaders from the north who brought 
with them the use of iron, the round shield, the practice of 
cremation, the geometric style of ornament, and the use of 
brooches. It is only ray linguistic theory—that this indigenous 
race spoke Indo-European—that he "rejects with confidence” on 
the grounds cited shove (p. 314). I may at once point out that 
whilst at pp. 1*5— S he gives the foremost place to "the linguistic 
improbabilities” of my theory, and assumes that certain pre- 
HeUenic place names are non-Ary an, some fifty pages later bis 
only proof of the non-Aryan character of these place names is 
the assumption that the people who used them were non-Aryan. 
No wonder then that his confidence began bo flag, for be writes 
(but in a footnote) rc on the linguistic evidence alone there is 
much to be said for the other [Ridgeway's] view 3 /' 

Prof Burrows adopts the propositions in which I showed for 
the first time that the Aegean culture was not due to any 
extraneous influence—that the'whole basin of the Mediterranean 

1 efr, p, 
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was inhabited in Neolithic times by a, dark-skinned race, that 
this race has persisted there down to the present time, and that 
it is the most artistic race in the world—but he bases oo them 
two wholly unsupported assumptions, (1) that do brunette 
people can be Indo-European, and (2) that no Indo-European 
people can be artistic. The first of these assumptions I have 
shown to be completely unwarranted in the preceding part of 
this chapter, for it was shown that human races, when placed in 
new r environments, within a comparatively short time change 
their physical characteristics. It was also shown that the 
aboriginal people of Italy whom Prof. Burrows assumes to be 
non-Aryan were Indo-European, whilst I have m ado it probable 
that the Iberians, whom he likewise assumes to have been non- 
Aryan, were also Indo-European, 

With Prof. Burrows' further assumption that the artistic 
gifts of the Greeks preclude them from being Indo-European 
1 will now deal. All members of a family are not equally 
endowed, and I have already pointed out that, the people of the 
Aegean were much more gifted than their kinsfolk in Italy and 
Spain. When treating of the Neolithic remains found in South 
Russia, which he holds to belong to a branch of the Mediter¬ 
ranean race* Prof. Burrows remarks that 1 "it was natural that’ 
the farther the race spread from it§ original home, the weaker 
it grew, and the less it profited by the advances in material 
civilisation that were being made by those of its members who 
had kept in touch with the empires of the East,' 9 But if tbe 
fi Mediterranean race/' as Prof Burrowg thinks, gradually lost 
its artistic powers the further it advanced up into South Russia 
and South Central Europe, it follows, from his own ad mission, 
that when once it had crossed the great mountain chain and 
had plunged into the dark forests of Upper Central Europe, 
having now to battle with rigours of climate and conditions 
unknown to its kindred left behind in the Aegean basin, it 
would not so much lose but rather not develop the great artistic 
capacity evolved by its kinsfolk in the kindlier environment of 
the Aegean. So much then for Prof. Burrows’ two main as¬ 
sumptions. 


a. n. 


1 Oja, a'f. p. n)4. 
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I shall now deal with his linguistic arguments* an examina¬ 
tion of which will show how well founded were his own belated 
misgivings respecting them. Like Prof. Murray, he relies (1) on 
the occurrence of the suffix -nth in certain proper names 1 
which occur on both sides of the Aegean, $.g< CorinthuR* 
Zacynthus, Ceriothus En Euboea* Oaryanda in Caria* A.spendus 
in PamphyUa* Laranda in Ljcaonia* and like forma; (2) on "Pro¬ 
fessor Morris Jones' soute study of the pre-Aryan elements in 
the Welsh and Irish languages, and the remarkable resemblances 
which he has traced between their syntax and that of Berber 
and Egyptian/' Here is his proof that -nth is a non-Aryan 
suffix, "Corinth and Zacvnthus, Cerintlms in Euboea, Caryauda 
in Caria* Aspondus in Painphylia, Laranda in Lycaonia, show 
that the people who named them first must at one time or 
another have occupied both the Greek and the Asiatic coast. 
If we believe tEiat these people were Indo-Europeans., wc must 
suppose that, before the coming of the Greeks, an Indo- 
European race with Italic affinities dominated the whole 
Aegean area. The associations of some of the names in ques¬ 
tion, Tirynthian for instance* and Kbadsmantbus, make it 
improbable, that they are late intruders. Such Indo-Europeans 
must have played a leading part, if not the only part, in 
developing Minoan and Mycenaean civilisation. If, on the 
other hand, we accept a? more probable the view that regards 
Indo-Europeans of any kind as appearing comparatively late in 
the history of .the Aegean, we must conclude that Mirtoan and 
its continental neighbour Lyciso, were akin to the Central Asia 
Minor languages, Van me* 'Hitauman* and Hittite or Arzawa* 
which stretch in a chain, north to south* from Armenia to 
JSorth Syria. In both cases the givers of the -nth names cover 
the whole area, and there is no reason to imagine that they 
spoke a different language from the Minoans/' In this he* like 
Prof. Murray and Mr H. R. Hall 3 , is but following Professors 
Pick and Kretschmer, who hold that a non-Indo-European 
tongue once prevailed over Asia Minor* Crete* and the other 
islands and the me in land of Greece, But this belief hag lately 

1 op, cit. p, 151. 

3 TAs Oideei CjutliraiMii of. @rtece, pp, £14—7, 
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been dealt a fatal blow. In 1898 Prgf r Jensen 1 argued that 
the Hittitea were Indo-EuropefiJis, and that their script had 
been invented by the forefathers of the modem Armenians. 
In 1906—-7 Dr H. Winckler carried out most important acd 
successful excavations at Boghaz-Koi (the ancient Pterin) in 
Cappadocia, some thirty miles east of Ancyra, aud these have 
left but little doubt that Fteria had once been the capital of a 
Hittite kingdom. This was clearly indicated by the discovery 
of the state archives, consisting of many clay tablets, many of 
which were complete, and over two thousand fragmentary, em¬ 
bodying correspondence from vassals and from Egypt. The 
earliest of them are contemporary with the Tebel-Amaroa 
tablets (circa 14(H) Ad ) and they contain notes for the Assyrian- 
Babylonian version of the treaty between Baineses II and the 
Hittite king Chetaser. They are all in cuneiform script, though 
not all in the same language. But as Babylonian ideograms 
and determinatives frequently occur. Prof. Eduard Meyer has 
succeeded in deciphering some of the tablets, and according to 
him the names of the gods of the Mitanni are distinctly Indo- 
European and closely allied to Sanskrit, 

Thus there is no foundation in fact for the assumption of 
Pick and Kretschmer, in which they have been followed by 
Professors Murray, Myras, and Burrows and Mr II. R. Hall, that 
there was once a non-Indo-European language stretching across 
Asia Minor, from the supposed existence of which, they made 
the further assumption that the same non-Indo-European 
language was spoken by the aborigines of Greece who were the 
creators of her great Bronze Age civilization. But- let us hear 
Prof,. Burrows' further argument that the language of the 
ancient Cretans was non-Aryan 3 : '‘If we once admit that it is 
improbable that Mi (loan Crete was Indo-European, the termi¬ 
nation in -nth, which occurs there as much as on the mainland, 
can scarcely be Indo-European either" and be assumes that 
wherever this termination occurs the people spoke a non-Aryan 
language. But this argument assumes that the aborigines of 
Crete were non-Aryan, the very proposition for the proof of 
which Prof Burrows has relied chiefly on the -nth suffix. Yet 
1 Hittitsr Mid ! c^, ciJ, pp, 197, 106. 
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he ivas perfectly aware 1 * that Dr Kretschmer, tue author of the 
-nth suffix argument, himself holds that the -nth, -n- suffix 
iq ay be Indo-Europea,n. Su far then from there being any 
proof that -nth is a non-Ary an suffix, the evidence is all the 
other way. 

Since I wrote in 1901, Praesus and Palaikastro, in East 
Crete, the chief towns of the Eteocretans, have been excavated 
hy Prof. Bosanquet, and the analysis of the language of the 
Praeaus inscriptions made by Prof, R. S, Conway, as Prof. 
B urro ws ad mite * has made it " not improbable that the 
language of the Eteocretans was Indo-European, Though 
Prof. Burrows seems to admit that the -nth- suffix is found all 
over Crete, and accordingly the land of the Eteocretans cannot be 
detached from the rest of that island, or from the whole area 
in which it occurs, though he admits that the culture of Praesna 
and PaMkastro cannot bo detached from that of Cnossus, and 
though ho knows that linear script similar to that found at 
Cnossua. was discovered at Falaiknstiro 3 , he would fain persuade 
his readers that the Eteocretan language was different from 
that of the “ Minoana." For this he cannot find any argument 
except the assumption that all ancient, writers from Homer 4 
downwards were wrong in behoving that the Eteocretans were 
the oldest stratum of population in the island, and that the 
Eteocretans were really late settlers in Crete, This assumption, 
contrary both to the historical tradition and to the archaeological 
evidence, had to he made, if Prof, Burrows was to maintain his 
impossible position that the aborigines of the island spoke a 
non-Aryan language. 

Nothing now is left of Prof Burrows's linguistic arguments 
except "the remarkable resemblances” that Mr Morris Jones 
"has traced between Welsh and Irish and Berber and Egyptian," 

1 op, eit. p. 107, note. Frf)f, Burrows likea to burj dias^TBeabla facts in 
wordy footnotes. 1 ibid- Itl, 

9 BoSanqUfit and Iiawkinti found tbera one and a LftK tablets mth linear 

script and two instances ol it on steatite voasds. 

4 Fret BumivfH holds that Steocrstos item not mean " original Cretans," but 
only HJ crqe 3j CxatanH. "Would be maintain that the Bteolmtadae wars not the 
Jb original Butedae”; In iha caaea of faiuiliaa and tribes "true” aliviya meana 
“old. hJ 
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We hare seen above (p, 3X3) the worthlessness of this com¬ 
parison, but if it had any value Prof, Burrows would be 
compelled to hold that the -nth- suffix ia Hamitic. Yet if 
this were so, how is it that ho has not pointed to its occurrence 
in North African place names ? Now if, as Prof. Burrows and 
Mr Morris Jones believe, there are remains of Hamide syntax 
in Irish and Welsh* which are so widely separated from, their 
supposed non-Aryan congeners in Africa, there ought to be 
many more traces of such Hamitic syntax in Greek and Latin, 
since the supposed non-Ary an aboriginal people in each peninsula, 
were much closer to their supposed Hamitic relations. Yet in 
Great we have the most complete and delicate development of 
the Indo-European tenses and moods. Prof, Burrows therefore 
holds with Mr Moms Jones that it is possible for a non-Ary an 
people to take over the tense-system of an Aryan language in its 
entirety, and this also must he Prof. Murray’s position. Yet it 
is an established fact that when non-Aryan peoples such as 
Negroes or Chinese take over English or French, the tenses 
invariably disappear* aa ia familiar In the case of if pidgin” 
English. We may therefore rest assured that when we find the 
Indo-European tense system in all its fullness in such languages 
as Greek* Latin, Irish, and Welsh, it has not been borrowed, but 
is one of the original elements of the speech of these various 
peoples. No wonder Prof. Burrows thought It prudent to state 
in his footnote 1 that "on the linguistic evidence alone there is 
much to be said for the other [Eidgeway’e] view" Id that note 
he says that bis own "conclusion is reached on historical and 
archaeological grounds,” Yet we have just found that in order 
to defend his position he has had to deny all the statements of 
antiquity respecting the Eteocrctans; again, though he admits 
that the culture of Praesus cannot be detached from that of 
Cnossus, he maintains that the Eteocretans and their language 
are late comers into Crete. He has also started with two 
assumptions unsupported by history or archaeology, that no 
dark-skinned people and no artistic people can bo Indo- 
Europeans, 

Let u 3 now see what are the historical and archaeological 
1 djJ, cit. je. 198. 
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facts bearing on the language of the aboriginal population of 
Greece* It is an admitted fact that the Arcadians spoke a 
dialect of Greek differing essentially from that of the Dorians 
on the one hand, and from that of the peoples of Aohaea, Elia, 
Aetolia, Pbocis, and Epirus on the other, but closely resembling 
those of Cyprus and the eastern part of Thessaly, known to the 
ancients as Pelasgiotis; it is also admitted that in Arcadia. we 
have the remain* of exactly the same early culture ns that 
found in the rest of Greece; it ia also admitted that all writers, 
both ancient and modern, agree that Arcadia was never con¬ 
quered cither by Ache an or by Dorian. 

Now I have shown 1 that in cases of conquest small bands of 
invaders coining without women of their own leave little im¬ 
pression on the native language, their children using the tongue 
of their native mothers: that it is very difficult, even when the 
invaders come in force and bring women of their own, as did 
the Angles, for the invading language to efface completely the 
native tongue; thus Welsh still defies the English advance: 
there is no case known where a people who ware not conquered, 
or who themselves were not conquerors, have adopted the 
language of' another people. Prof, Borrows has carefully re¬ 
frained from combating this argument, and until it is 
overthrown by a still stronger array of facts than those on 
which I rely, we must hold that the primitive people of Greece, 
of whom the Arcadians certainly formed a part, spoke an Indo- 
European language. The same continuity of population has 
been proved for Attica both by history and by archaeology. 
Prof Burrows himself admits the truth of the tradition respect¬ 
ing the early ethnology of Attica given us by Thucydides and 
Herodotus, whose statements, are confirmed by the long series 
of pottery extending from Mycenean down to black and red 
figured vases found in the drovws of the great beehive tomb at 
HenidL As there was no conquest of Attica, and no break in 
the coutiunity of its population, we must conclude that from 
■first to last the indigenous people spoke an Indo-European 
language, unless we suppose that they deliberately abandoned 
their own speech in favour of an alien tongue. 

] Early Ag& of 0rstC(> vot. j. pp, rqq- 
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Prof. Burrows has stated that my view ‘“could only be 
justified by the assumption that the original centre of the 
diffusion of the Indo-European group of languages was the 
shores of the Mediterranean, and that the dialect which was 
afterwards to grow into Greet was left stranded there at a 
remote period/' He is careful not to say wh&ro the Indo- 
Europeans came from, and he has not attempted to meet the 
argument given at length lcl the first volume of this work 1 , 
I have simply to repeat what I wrote in 1001 l 

““Nobody will maintain that the fair-haired peoples of 
Northern Europe have always had their present physical 
characteristics, any more than the Patagonian Indians. Nor 
again would it he asserted that the human race developed in 
Northern Europe, for it is certain that Europe must have been 
only gradually peopled from the south according as the great 
ice-sheet melted and receded northwards. These emigrants 
must have belonged to some of the races of Africa or Southern 
Asia, but as these are all melomochrcua, the settlers who followed 
the ice’sheet as it receded up Europe must have once been 
melanocbrous. Under climatic influences and during a long 
lapse of time these settlers would become brunette in the 
southern peninsulas of Europe, whilst those who dwelt north of 
the great mountain chain would have a tendency to become 
still lighter, whilst those who dwelt on the margin of the 
Northern Ocean became completely xanthoebrous, But as they 
had all originally spoken the same tongue before they had 
spread upwards they would continue to do- so even after their 
physique had undergone material alterations. It is quite 
possible that this stock made its way in a north-westerly 
direction from the shores of the Indian Ocean through Asia 
Minor into the- Mediterranean basin, and thence up Europe and 
into the British Isles. But though the inhabitants of the latter 
and those who dwelt on the contiguous coast of the continent 
became fairer in skin, yet they have retained to this day dark 
hair and dark eyes,” 

Prof "Burrows has nowhere attempted to criticise this clearly 
expressed statement of the origin of the Indo-European race, 

1 vdI. l. p. 605. 
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and no wonder, for he certainly could not object to my 
hypothesis that the Indo-Europeans as they slowly spread up 
Europe retained their own speech, for mutatis mutandis that is 
what he himself holds respecting the supposed non-Aryan dark- 
skinned Mediterranean race, He holds that this raee is found 
in Wales and Ireland, and that in both these regions it spoke a 
non-Aryan language 1 . As he holds that the primitive Aegean 
language was related to'Welsh and Irish, that primitive language 
was just as much stranded in the Aegean, whether It was Aryan 
or non-Aryan, 

We may therefore conclude (I) that the aboriginal people of 
Greece* who were the creators of the Aegean culture of the 
Stone, Copper, and Bronze Ages, and who have always con¬ 
tinued to bo the artistic element in that region, never spoke 
any but an Indo-European language; (2) that the Ligurians 
who formed the aboriginal element over a large part of Italy 
also never spoke any but Indo-European; (3) that they have 
formed the chief element in the population of most parts of 
upper and central Italy at all times since the Neolithic period; 
(4) that the Latins were Ligurians; (5) that the Plebeians of 
Rome were of this Ligurian stock; (6) that it wag their language 
which became the Latin of classical times; (7) that they were 
conquered by the Sabines, an Umbro-Sabelliao tribe (closely 
related to the Keitoi) who used P where the Latins employed Q 
or Q; (8) that; the Ligurians wore closely related on the one 
hand to the Illyrians, who bordered on them in north-east 
Italy, and on the other to the Iberians, who were their neigh¬ 
bours in North-East Spain; (9) that as the aboriginal Illyrians 
and Thracians, the melaaochrous aborigines of Greece, and the 
Ligurians were Indo-Europeans, so too were the Iberians (the 
Basques excepted), their place names and other words showing 
distinctly Indo-European, suffixes; (10) that they were closely 
related to the aboriginal melanochrous people of France, such 
as the Aquitani and the Sequani, who had been conquered in 
many cases by Keitel from beyond the Rhine; and (11) also to 
the aboriginal melanochrous race of the British Isles, who also 
from time to time were invaded and partly conquered by Reltoi 

1 op. rft. p-b L94. 
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(the so-called Bryl hone); (12) that the theory of a non-Aryan 
population, in the British Isles rests on no other foundation, 
historical,, ■ social, or linguistic, than a few rash assumptions; 
whilst (13) wo may conclude tlmt, although there is a melano- 
chrous type all round the Mediterranean basin, there ia no 
evidence of a distinct Mediterranean raze, the resemblance 
between Semites, Hamites, and southern Indo-Europeans being 
simply due to the fact that they have been domiciled for long 
ages under similar climatic conditions. 

Let us now return to Rome, As the Sabines were a- mere 
conquering aristocracy, they could not impress their language 
on the aboriginal Ligurian population of Latinm, and ac¬ 
cordingly it was the lingua Lo.tinu and not the linyu-o, &&luim 
which wns destined to be the speech of the Empire of the W est. 
In this again we have a close parallelism to Greece, for, though 
the Aoheans introduced a far nobler ideal of society, and, us 
we shall see 1 , an infinitely higher system of religion, their 
tongue was doomed to perish. As the deeds of Achilles were 
sung in the speech of the aborigines, so the wisdom of the 
Sabine Nuraa and Ancua and the arrogance of the Sabine 
Claudii have reached us in the tongue of Latium. 

If Ligurian was really the chief element in the Latin of 
classical times, we can now readily understand why the Ligurian- 
speaking districts of north-west Italy and France adopted the 
Latin tongue so quickly after the Roman conquest. 

As even those modern writers who, Like Mommsen and his 
English followers, deny that there was ever a Sabine conquest 
in Rome 3 , nevertheless admit that there was a Sabine element 
in her, it- will not be rash to conclude from the evidence here 
cited that Sabina, and not Latium, was the true home of the 
sacred marriage. 

But, as the Sabines were one of the Ifinbro-Celtio tribes 
which over kept pressing down from the Alpine regions and 
overmastering the aboriginal race, it follows that they had 
brought with them from central Europe that splendid morale 
which was unknown to any other peoples of Europe, north 

1 [The an hject ia cat fully tnaatad in thiE vol n m s.] 

1 XL P. Pallium, Oufftnei of .Roman; ffiftOTV, P- IS. 
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Africa, or western Asia, save the Homeric Adheans and the 
tribes of Germany. But as the Umbro-Sabellian stock had 
descended from the Alpa into the Italian peninsula, so probably 
also had the Acheans come down from, the same region into 
Greece, since their sooial institutions are not to be found 
anywhere save in central Europe and among the peoples who 
had from that region descended into Italy. 

Of course, some will say that the difference in the custom!? 
of marriage and kinship is a mere accident and does not warrant 
us in drawing any ethnological conclusions, on the grounds that 
sister-tribes might, differ in these points, and that it would be 
easy for a tribe to change from one system to another, and that 
accordingly the Homeric system of kinship and mar riage had 
been evolved within one or two generations on Greek soil. 
We must then consider what space of time would suffice 
for the transition from a very las; scare of social relations and a 
consequent rule of female kinship, to a rigid ideal of married 
life and the rule of male succession. 

It maybe at once pointed out that although male succession 
has become the law among Muhammadan peoples, as it did also 
among the Hebrews, the marriage bond has never had any 
sanctity in the East, which knows not of the troth-plight 
that endures till death shall part, and where the eunuch- 
watched harem is the only safeguard of the marriage-bed. 
As the Muhammadan law permits a man fcg put away his 
wife at any moment, and as the repudiated wife must then 
depend upon her brother if her father is dead, the Muhammadan 
wife, instead of regarding her husbands interests as her own, 
thinks, only of how she can filch and surreptitiously convey to 
her brother everything that she can plunder, in order that, if 
the day of divorce shall come, she may have laid up with her 
brother as much property as possible. As it is to-day, so was 
it five centuries before Christ. When Darius asked the wife 
of Intapherncs whether he should spare the life of her brother 
or husband, she did not hesitate for a moment, but chose her 
brother for reasons similar to those placed by Sophocles in the 
mouth of Antigone, when she set duty to her brother above 
love for her betrothed. Again, although the Jew has so long 
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dwelt amid European and Christian influences, nevertheless he 
has retained to this hour the Oriental contempt for women, 
and he is taught from childhood to thank Jehovah daily that 
he has been bom a man and not a woman. So hard is it even 
for time itself to obliterate from the institutions of a people 
"the marts of that ■which once hath been/ 1 

Let us turn from Islam and Hebraism to Christendom, It 
can be readily shown that in those parts of Europe where the 
lower form of marriage existed within historical times, even 
where the Church has been successful in raising the moral 
standard, she has only attained that end after many centuries. 
Thus, though in modern Ireland sexual morality comes nearer 
the Christian ideal than in any other part of the world, never¬ 
theless ten centuries had rolled away before the strenuous 
exertions of the Church, aided by peculiar political conditions, 
had succeeded in lifting the Irish out- of a state of polyandry 
similar to that of the Australian aboriginals of today, 

From this it is dear that the lofty morality of the fair-haired 
peoples of central Europe and the high position accorded to 
the wife which excited the surprise of Oaesar and Tacitus could 
not have been of recent evolution, a conclusion supported by 
the fact that three centuries earlier Aristotle had noted that 
the Celts stood apart from other peoples in the position which 
they assigned to their womeu in social life, a characteristic 
which they had in common with the Homans of the early 
centuries of the Republic. 

Similar considerations must apply to the Homeric Acheans. 
For, if the transition from polyandry ta monandry was so slow 
in the case of Ireland, even under the constant pressure of 
Christianity, a fortiori it must have taken a still longer time 
for the Acheans to have reached unaided the high plane of 
social life exhibited in the poems, supposing that they had 
started originally from the same low level as the Athenians, 
Arcadians, and Dorians, 

Since then the transition from female to male succession 
cannot be accomplished in one or two generations, it follows 
that if we find two distinct systems of kinship existing side 
by side in the same area, as is the case in early Greece, and 
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when at the same time there is distinct evidence of a recent 
invasion, we are justified in holding that one system is in¬ 
digenous, the oilier extraneous. But as that of the Acheans, 
like that of the Bo man patricians, corresponds to the social 
structure of the fair-haired peoples of upper Europe, we are 
led to the conclusion that the fair-haired Acheans brought 
their patrilinear system into Greece, and it was uot native 
there, and that similarly the Sabine patricians brought their 
strict |mternal descent into Latinm with them. 

Primitive Marriage. Most modem writers on Sociology, 
such as Bachofeu, McLennan, L. H. Morgan, Lubbock, Bastian, 
and Wilken, hold that the human race has passed through a 
stage of complete promiscuity, and later through a more re¬ 
stricted form of polyandry, such as that termed Communal 
Marriage by some. Group Marriage by others. Wester mar ck, 
on the contrary, in his remarkable book 1 maintains that at no 
time has the human race been without the institution of mar¬ 
riage. With tbe claims of these rival theories we are here not 
directly concerned. It is however absolutely certain that not 
only does polyandry as an institution, exist amongst many 
living races, but. that it was practised by not a few leading 
peoples of antiquity. On the other hand it cannot bo main¬ 
tained that the sanctity of the marriage bond Ls a social 
development only to be found in communities Ear advanced 
in civilization, for such a proposition is in, direct defiance of 
ascertained facts. Thus the Yeddas 3 of Ceylon are a truly 
monogamous people and have a saying that “ death alone 
separates husband and wife.” Infidelity seems never to occur 
among them, and divorce is unknown R , 

Yet tbe forest Veddaa build huts in trees, live in pairs, 
only occasionally assembling in greater numbers, and exhibit 
no traces whatever of civilisation, nor any knowledge of social 
rites. The bfelgala Yeddaa are distributed in small septs or 
families, occupying generally caves in the rocks, though some 
have little bark huts. They depend almost entirely on hunting 

1 TAa Hittory of Huimm Marriage fed. 2, 189i), 

1 tv^ifttenufirot. History of ifiiman Marriage, pp. 60, 43-6, 507i £17. 

1 Traiitr Etftttr Soe., N. S., voL tf. p. 201, 293, 
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for their support, and hold little communication even with each 
other\ These £ta,teme7iita of earlier writers have been amply 
confirmed by Dr and Mm Seligmann, the latest observers of 
this interesting folk*. They write; «The Teddas are strictly 
monogamous, and we were able to confirm Bailey's observation 
as regards their marital fidelity. ' Their constancy to their wives 
is a very remarkable trait in their character in a country where 
conjugal fidelity is certainly not classed as the highest of 
domestic virtues. Infidelity whether in the husband or the 
wife* appears to bs unknown, and I was very careful in my 
enquiries on this subject. Had it existed, the neighbouring 
Sinhalese would have had no hesitation in accusing ohem of it, 
but I could not obtain a trace of itV...In every respect the 
women seem to be treated as the equals of the men, they eat 
the same food; indeed, when we gave them presents of food, 
the men seemed usually to give the women and children their 
share first; the same applies to areca nut and other chewing , 
stuffs. The women are jealously guarded by the men, who do 
not allow traders or other strangers to see them, and those at 
Sitala Wanniya were too shy to visit our camp, though they 
■welcomed us to their cave, and the dances performed for our 
benefit took place in the dense jungle so that the women might 
he present and partake of the food offered to the yaJ&iL...The 
day after hearing the phonograph at our camp, the men came 
to us. to request that we should take it to the cave as they had 
told their wives about it, and they all wanted to hear it booT 
Again, among the very primitive natives of the Andaman 
Islands 4 “bigamy, polygamy, polyandry, and divorce are un¬ 
known.” The natives of C'nr Nicobar “have but one wife, and 
look upon unchastity as a very deadly sjn*.“ 

Such instances go far to establish "Westennavck's contention 
that “it would be a mistake to infer that promiscuity is a stage 
which mankind, as a whole, has gone through/’ because this 

1 tVeatami afct. op. at. pp r i (filling Pridham find lifilley). 

a CL G. SeLigmaun and JSrendtt Z. Selipmann, 1'hf, Veddas (Cambridge, 
1911}. pp, m— 9, 

4 J". Bailey, Trans. Ettm. Sac. in p, 20J. 

* E. Hr ifan, Joum. Anthrop. Inst., vo], Eli, p, 135, 

1 D-Letflnt, ^cir, VOl. III. p, 4 (citfld bj- Weatermarct, p r ^36). 
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practice prevails in certain communities For, although Wester- 
manck seems to have overstated his ease in ma in t ainin g that the 
instances of promiscuity are utterly exceptional, his argument 
based on the most primitive races of mankind, such as the 
Yeddas and Andamanese, remains unshaken. It cannot then 
he urged that pairing for life is the outcome of a highly 
artificial state of society. On the contrary, laxity in sexual 
relations is rather to be found in communities which have 
already made some advance in culture 1 . 

As the Yeddas are tree-dwellers, they are thus of all 
mankind in the stage which comes, closest to the life of the 
anthropoid apes. The study of the social habits of the .Primates 
is of course very difficult, but some leading facts about them 
seem tolerably certain. Herr von Koppenfeis once saw a male 
and female gorilla with their two young quietly feeding, and 
from his account and that of the natives it seems certain that 
gorillas habitually live in small families, having young ones of 
various ages with them. According to the same writer "gorillas 
are in the habit of making a kind of neat in the trees by bend¬ 
ing the boughs together, and covering them with twigs and 
moss at a height of several yards from the ground, In this 
nest the female and young pass the night, while the male takes 
his station at the bottom of the tree, where he. remains in a 
sitting posture during the night, ready to protect his family 
against the attacks of prowling leopards-/' 

The chimpanzee, though, usually living in dense forests, is 
found in the mountains on the coast of Loarsgo. According to 
Sehweinfurth it lives either in separate families or in small 
groups of families. "There seems to be no doubt but that 
ohimpansees build a kind of neat high up in the trees for their 
families; and it is stated that the male of the family takes up . 
his position for the night beneath the shelter afforded by the 
nest a .“ 

The orang-utans like gorillas and chimpanzees go in smalt 
parties, consisting of the parents, accompanied frequently by 

1 Wessernittrck. op. cifr. p. 5£ifl. 

* 2'Aj .Royal Natural Hittwy (ed. R. Lyddeker}, voL i. p|>. 43 

* op. eif. p. 23. 
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from two to four young ones, Like the other two groat apee the 
orang-utan also sloops in a nest built in a tree! 

As the Primates seem to follow the patriarchal system. Sir 
Henry Maine 1 * 3 , in spite of all that has been said, may have been 
not far wrong in citing as a type of the most primitive stage 
of mankind the Cyclopes of the Odyssey t that ffowand and 
lawless folk, who plant not aught with their hands, nor plough, 
for the fruits of the earth spring for them unsown and untilled; 
rf these have neither gatherings for counsel, nor oracles of law, 
but they dwell in hollow caves on the crests of the high hills, 
and each utters the law to his children and his wives, and they 
reck not one of another 5 ,” 

Now it is a law of the lower animals that every male desires 
to have one or more females, which shall be his exclusively, and 
for the sole possession of a female the males even of the most 
timid species will often fight to the death, while the female 
passively awaits the issue and becomes the mate of the victor. 
There is no reason for supposing that our primeval human, 
ancestors differed in this respect from other animals, for to this 
very hour among many of the lower races of mankind the 
winning of a wife is -decided by a combat between the rival 
suitors. Thus Hearne* speaking of the northern Indians, states 
that “it has ever been the custom among those people for the 
men to wrestle for any woman to whom they are attached; and, 
of course, the strongest party always carries off the prize. A 
weak man, unless he be a good hunter and well beloved, is 
seldom permitted to keep a wife that a stronger naan thinks 
worth his notice.” In reference to the same peoples Kiehardson 6 
says that “any one may challenge another to wrestle, and if he 
overcomes carry off his wife as the prize., *,The bereaved husband 

1 Fffrift, pp. 52,53. The Cambridge Zoological Hubsuei possess a apocimoii 

OF the nest of the orang-utan, praasutei by my friend Charles Hoba, D, £q., Bfljrsim, 

Sarawak, 

“ Ancient Law, p. 133 £1903]. 

5 Od. iz, IfYi sqq. 

' 4 A ./eiimsy/rom Frinct of Wait*' Fart to the Ocean (Dublin,, 179&J, 

p, 104 (cited by Wcstemnkp 

5 Expedition, tuL U. p. Si, Ehse also the other an thoritiea 

cited by Ws&tErmarck, p. l6kX 
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meets his loss with the resignation which custom prescribes ill 
such a case, and seeks his revengfc by taking the wife of another 
man weaker than himself.” 

Numerous examples of similar practices have been collected 
from all parts of the modern world by Dr Westermarck 1 . 

As modem savages win their brides by wrestling and other 
forms of combat, so in Greek legend Heracles and Acheloua 
wrestled for Deiancira, who sat by waiting the issue of the 
struggle of which she was the prize 3 . 

The foregoing considerations must make us hesitate to 
accept the doctrine of McLennan, followed by many other 
anthropologists, that the whole human race has emerged 
" from a state of savageness, in which the association of the 
sexes has been subject to no regulation” through successive 
stages of polyandry, aod that the " first- approaches to perma¬ 
nent cohabitation—the first regulated association of the sexes 
among them—must take the shape of a system of polyandry,” 
and that, before reaching monandry, all races have had t-o pass 
through three stages of polyandry, the first corresponding to 
that of the Nairn of India, the second to that of the Britons 
described by Caesar, and the third to that of the Tibetans 
of to-day, where the eldest brother marries, the two brothel's 
next to him in age becoming likewise husbands of the eldest 
brother's wife. For, even though Wester march's efforts to 
disprove group-marriage have been overthrown by Prof Baldwin 
Spencer's most careful and detailed investigation of the insti¬ 
tution of the tribes of central Australia, nevertheless the 
evidence adduced from this quarter does not prove that the 
■whole human race has passed through such a stage, and 
much less through a still earlier stage of unrestricted pro¬ 
miscuity. 

In the Uraburma tribe of central Australia, tc each woman 
has one special individual who has the first right of access 
to her, but she hag also a number of individuals of the 
same group who have a right to her either, if the first 
man be present, with his consent, or in bis absence, without 

1 ap r cit, pp r 159 tqq, 

* Hopb, Tj'acft, 24, 
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any restriction whatever. In this tribe, just as in all others, 
connection with women of the wrong group is a most serious 
offence, punishable by death or very severe treatment 1 .''' 

In the Amnia tribe “ we have a group of women who are 
what is called Untma, to a group of men, and vice versa t that 
is, all of those men and women are reciprocally marriage¬ 
able/ 1, Though each man " has no actual right of access to 
any woman, except his own especial UnQMa woman or women, 
there arc times, as, for example, during special ceremonies, or 
when, he is visiting a distant group, when a woman is lent to 
him, but that woman must be one who is Unawa to him. In 
other words, we have individual marriage in which a man is 
limited in his choice to women of a particular group, each 
one of whom stands to him in the relationship of a possible 
wife, and with whom it is lawful for him, with the consent of 
her special Unawa man, to have marital relations. However 
hospitably inclined a man may feel, he will never lend his 
wife to a man who does not belong to a group of men. to 
each of whom she stands in the relationship of Urcciiuu or 
possible wife, A Panunga man may lend his wife to another 
Paminga, but for a man of any other class to have mantal 
relations with her would be a gross offence/” 

These facts certainly indicate the existence of "group- 
marriage,” but yet they do not in the slightest degree prove 
that such a group-marriage is a phase through which all 
peoples who now practise monandry must have passed. An¬ 
other and far more probable explanation can be found. 

We saw that it is a law of the animal kingdom for each 
male to desire to have at least one female exclusively for 
himself and that from this desire arise desperate combats, not 
only between the lower animals, but also among many of 
the lowest races of mankind. This, which is of all human 
instincts probably the most deeply rooted, has not only ^ed 
more 1 advanced communities to fix tb e severest penalties for 
adultery, but is even found asserting itself strongly in com¬ 
munities where the morals are extremely lax according to our 

1 Spencer E-Tid QjUu t Tflu! Native Tyilfd of CfitfraJ JwlTfllifli p. 110. 
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standard., and where no restraint is laid on the women up to 
the time of marriage. 

Thus among the Nagas 1 the girls are permitted to mix 
freely with the other sex and to go unrestrained into the 
common hut of the men, but once a woman is married, she 
is liable to the death penalty if she enters the common room. 
Similar customs exist among the Dyaks of Borneo and the 
Maoris of New T Zealand. Indeed, it is highly probable that 
the general practice of exogamy among peoples in the same 
conditions as those just mentioned is due to the innate and 
ineradicable desiro of savages, whose social system is far in¬ 
ferior to that of the anthropoid apes* to possess at least one 
female who shall be his and his only, and in whom no other 
man can claim'a share. 

This instinct leads to Wife-capture, and later on to Wife- 
purchase, For, in a community where promiscuity is the rule, 
no one man can set up a claim to any one woman which 
cannot be equally well maintained by any other man of the 
group. On the other hand, if a man either sallies forth and 
carries off a woman from another community, or purchases 
a woman from her father, or mother, or brothers, she be¬ 
comes as much his individual chattel as the deer or kangaroo 
or bear or fish, which he obtains likewise by means of his 
spear. 

It is remarkable that, even among so degraded a race as 
the Australian aboriginals, according to Fison, Howitt, Roth* 
Spencer and Gillen, every man evinces a strong desire to 
obtain the exclusive right to a female to whom he alone 
shall have right of access, or, if this cannot be, to share 
her with as few as possible, and these only men of his own 
.immediate blood. From this we may naturally infer that no 
man willingly practises polyandry, for all men seem desirous 
to revert to monandry. 

We have seen that, among races still living, it is impossible 
for a weak man to keep a wife if a stronger man desires to 

i S. £, PiaE, /tmra. Atiihropolof} . Jwf. voi. siii, l&AS, p. £40. 

- JSifoujiop-icaJ tte A’ortA-B-W-CrtHfal 4£eripfne-E r 
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take her. In a tribe where the women arc less in number 
than the men, it must follow that, the weakest member? of 
the tribe cannot each have a wife of his own, and this of 
itself might lead to a certain amount of polyandry, for two 
t>r three weakling-? may prefer to share a woman rather than 
engage in a doubtful struggle for her sole possession. In more 
advanced communities it \ s admitted fact that polyandry 
is the outcome of poverty ► Thus, as the Chinese from sheer 
poverty frequently hill their female infants, there is a eonse^ 
quent dearth of women of the marriageable age; and as the 
more well-to-do naturally obtain the available women, the 
poorest are reduced to practising polyandry. 

Among the Buddhists of LadaR (Western Tibet) poly¬ 
andry seems to be caused by the sterility of the land, which 
renders it imperative that the population should not increase., 
and Knight 1 contrasts the general standard of comfort of the 
polyandrous Ladakis with the abject poverty of the neigh¬ 
bouring Baltia, who are Mohammedans and polygamous, and 
have number? of children. 

The Spartans, who practised polyandry of a type somewhat 
similar to the Tibetan (p. 135), were probably led to its 
adoption from similar causes, for poverty entailed loss of posi¬ 
tion to the Spartiate, as by inability to pay his contribution 
to bis Syssition he ceased to be one of the Ifowioiei (Peers'), 
and fell into the class called ffyp&frmcmes (Inferiors), It is 
significant that, when the younger brothers shared their elder 
brother's wife, they gave up then claim to a part in the family 
property, which thus remained undivided, 

We have also distinct evidence that, at least in some parts 
of the ancient world, where polyandry was practised it had not 
long been the rule, but was solely due to the adverse circum- 
stances of the race. 

Thus, though the Babylonians had a custom of making 
the handsome, girls of each village provide dowries and 
thereby husbands for their less favoured sisters, a survival 
probably from a time when 'group-marriage" had been in 
vogue, yet Herodotus tells us* that " this best of all their 

L VFftcn Three himpvfGi ifMt, ed, B, 15398, p. 187, 1 1.196, 
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customs” had by his own time fallen into disuse: “they have 
lately hit upon a very different plan. For since they have been 
conquered and maltreated and have had ruin brought upon 
their families, all the poorer class, being hard pressed for the 
means of livelihood, prostitute their daughters." 

It is probable that the Lydians, who had the same cus¬ 
toms as the Hellenes in all respects save that they prostituted 
their daughters, had, like the Babylonians, been driven by misery 
into this degraded custom, It ha certainly remarkable that 
Herodotus records its existence in the very chapter in which 
he recounts the history of the sore famine which, had long 
oppressed the Lydians, and forced them to adopt various expe¬ 
dients, and finally to send forth a portion of the population 
to settle in Italy 1 . Elsewhere Herodotus 5 notices that “the 
daughters of the common people in Lydia, one and all, followed 
this practice, wishing to collect money for their dowries 
They continue this practice till they marry, and the girls are 
wont to give themselves away in marriage.” 

The causes which produced polyandry in Babylonia and 
Lydia, and which have led to it in China and other parts of 
the modem world, must necessarily have been at work in 
savage communities from a very remote post. Want of food 
may have in some degree led to female infanticide (on which 
McLennan laid too much stress), but history both ancient and 
modem teaches os that as within the tribe the stronger man 
takes the mate of the weaker, so the stronger tribes carry off 
the women of then weaker neighbours. So the iubras of the 
aborigines of Australia are too frequently appropriated by the 
white settlers. It thus frequently happens that the men of a 
weak tribe far outnumber the women. 

In such conditions the males of an irrational species of 
animals would fight to the death for the separate possession 
of the females until the number of males waa reduced to the 
same number as the females.. But with Homo sapi&ns erectus, 
even though he has made but a short' step in rationality, the 
case assumes a very different aspect. The men of a beaten 
tribe well know that their inferiority in number to their foes 
1 Herod, t, 94. 3 i. &3, 
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has been a chief element in their defeat, anti they are fully 
aware that if they fight among theme elves and reduce their 
numbers still further, their chance of holding out against their 
foes will be still less than before. Desire for life will then 
overcome temporarily the law of sex, It may also he that from 
their having been a vanquished tribe they have leas of the 
fighting animal instinct than their more masterful neighbours, 
and being thus broken-spirited, are leys ready to fail into in¬ 
ternecine strife For women. The only expedient then left for 
them is to share the women. In the case of men who are 
brothers, or are united "by some other blood connection, there 
will he less disposition to quarrel, and a greater readiness to 
have a wife in common. Whilst such circumstances as those 
suggested do not necessarily establish complete promiscuity, 
they will naturally lead to 'group-marriage/ such as that 
known among the Australians and Polynesians". 

In small hordes practically all the women would be shared 
by all the men, whilst in larger clans or tribes there would 
from the outset bo a tendency for certain groups of men to 
share a woman or women, especially in the case of brothers. 
Such too would naturally bo the case if the small horde just 
referred to in process of time grew more numerous. Now if 
from the commencement in the smaller bodies all the men 
shared all the women, when children were born and grew up 
they would be regarded as belonging to the whole community. 
The offspring of these women would have thus several fathers, 
and where the group of men shared two or more women, the 
children of these women might actunlly be begotten by the 
same man, and thus be half-brothers and half-sisters. The 
children would call all the men 'father’ and they would all call 
each other brothers and sisters, and by a natural extension of 
the term children would call the woman 'mother' who was not 
their actual mother but the mother of one whom they termed 
'brother' or 'sister/ 

This hypothesis* which is not a mere conjecture, but based 
on the actual facts of human communities who through force 

1 L. H- Bforjgmj, i ndent Safety , pjJ. 424 sqq. In Hawaii! this Bjitem is termed 
jftHtalua. 
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uF circumstances have been unable to secure separate wives 
for all the males, completely explains the phenomena of the 
Australian ‘group-marriage ’ and even the occasional access to 
women of forbidden groups at corrbboreea For the latter does 
not imply that there was a stage of general promiscuity, but 
only that at one time the ancestors of the tribe were a small 
group of men with still fewer women, who were shared by all 
the men; later on as it grew largeT it divided into groups, and 
then the general access of all the men of the tribe to all the 
women fell into disuse, and was only kept up as an ancient 
survival at certain solemn seasons. 

We have seen how difficult it is for a people which has once 
lapsed into polyandry to regain the higher moral piano, even 
wheu urged to it by the thunders of the mediaeval Church. 
It is therefore no wouder that, in spite of the natural instinct 
of the men of the community to have each a wife in severalty, 
it is hard for them to free themselves from the fetters of 
custom, Nor must it be forgotten that when a community falls 
into polyandry, the natural instincts of the women must undergo 
no less a change for the worse than do those of the men. The 
woman who is the joint spouse of a group of men is much 
more highly esteemed than if she wae but the squaw of one, 
since there is among them a sort of rivalry to see which of 
them shall stand first in her eyes, for it is contrary to nature 
that a woman should feel equally towards every one of her 
gTonp of husbands. The Hindus knew this well, and accordingly 
in the Mohobharaia Draupadi, the wife of the five P&ndava 
princes, is represented as being especially fond of Arjuna, 
and as "being very jealous when he married Subhadra to be his 
own separate wife. 

The polyandrous woman has thus much more power than 
her monan drone sister or the wife of a polygamous husband, 
and hence polyandrouB communities, such as Sparta (p. IS5), 
were and are especially under feminine influence, 

Fat the animal instinct is too strong in man to allow him 
to rest content with a share only in a wife, if sole ownership 
be possible. Accordingly men devise various expedients for 
obtaining mates who shall be exclusively their own. The most 
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obvious and primitive of those is to capture a woman from 
another tribe. The ‘spear-won* bride is the private property 
of her captor, who can club her to death if she has dealings 
with any other- man. The advantage of acquiring wives by this 
method is one which appeals to eveiy man with ordinary 
animal instincts, for it enables him to have a mate all his own, 
which is the law of the lower animals. Wife-capture therefore 
is merely an atavistic return to the primaeval habits of man 
when it is found existing among peoples who have fallen Into 
the practice of polyandry, either from the tribe at one time 
having lost a considerable portion of its women, or from the 
scarcity of women consequent on female infanticide. Accord¬ 
ingly its existence along with group-marriage in Australia does 
not afford us the slightest grounds for believing that either 
' group-marriage * or general promiscuity was a stage through 
which all races who now practise monandry have had to pass. 

From Wife-capture probably arose the rule of exogamy, ag 
has been well suggested by Mr S. EL Peal and Cob Ellis 1 
independently The latter also cleverly suggests that Wife- 
puTchase is an emanation. of Wife-capture. "A man who captured 
a woman belonging to another tribe, would have the right to 
monopolise her to himself; and it would be such an obvious 
advantage in a society in which communal marriage prevailed, 
for a man to have a woman to lnin9elf, that this alone seems 
sufficient to account for exogamy. No doubt many men would 
thus capture. wives: but I do not imagine that for several 
generations entire tribes sought their wives outside their own 
tribe,,,.In primitive communities, children are regarded as 
belonging to the mother, and not to the father. The children, 
then, of a woman who had been captured from another tribe 
would be regarded as belonging to her, Eut she would be the 
property of her captor, his slave, consequently her children 
would also be bis slaves, and he would be at liberty to sell 
them to the men of his tribe, who contd marry and monopolise 
the females without infringing the rights of the rest of the 
tribe. Thus in one or two generations there would be uo 
necessity for capturing the women of other tribeg., 

1 TJii TlM-iptakiwQ Peoples af the GM Caaft, p- 2M3. 
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The children of such marriages are therefore the mere 
chattel-property of their parents. When therefore a young 
man desires to obtain a maiden in marriage, her parents desire 
some compensation for the loss of her services, and the compen¬ 
sation thus becomes the purchase-money. 

The practice of parents selling their cliildren into slavery, 
such as was common among the indigenous Thracian tribes, is 
probably another outcome of Wife-capture, 

It is worthy of remark that the most primitive tribes of 
mankind, such as the Yeddas, the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Kola and Kobroor, of the Aril Archipelago, who live in trees 
or caves, and apparently also the Andamanese, are in the habit 
of marrying without malting any payment for the bride 1 . Suck 
too was the custom of the ancient Germans, for as we have seen 
above (pp. SI sqq>) the husband’s gifts were not for her parents but 
were to form a dowry for the wife, whilst she in her turn brought 
her husband a gift of arms. The Norsemen had substantially 
the same practice. Thus when Glum wooed HaUgerda and her 
father appro vEd, and she herself had declared that she thought 
she might love Glum well if they could but hit it off as to 
temper, "after that Hallgerda's goods were valued and Glum 
was to lay down as much against them, and they were to go 
shares, half and half, in the whole-. Then Glum bound himself 
to Hallgerda as his betrothed, and they rode away home south 3 ." 

When we turn to the Uiod and Odyssey, we are met with a 
similar practice, for the bridegroom has to make presents, 
which are given to the bride's father, but returned by the 
latter with additional presents from his own. store. Thus 
Agamemnon offers one of his daughters to Achilles: “Let him 
take of thorn which he will without gifts of wooing (ciyatfSpoy) 
to Peleus's house; and I will add a great dower such as no man 
ever yet gave with his daughterl" So too in the Qdy&sey the 
disguised Athena says to Telemachusi "As for the wooers, bid 
them scatter them each one to his own, and for thy mother, if 

L WsKtenaai'&k ajj, fft. p, 
s ifiimE Njat, Cbap, SlIS {Daaant^E trana.), 

s H. ix, JI Tin, SI (where Alwe gives miieh goods to kia flaufikiar 
LaoUiod on k _r marriage to Priam}- 
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her heart is moved to marriage, let her go back to the hall 
of that mighty man her father, and her kinsfolk will furnish 
a wedding feast, and array the wedding gifts (reSva) exceeding 
many, all that should go with a daughter dearly beloved 1 /* 
Such passages as these make it clear that it was not the 
practice with the Admans for the bridegroom to purchase the 
bride from her kinsmen, hut to lay down gifts which would 
come back with her, augmented by others given by her father 
or family, the conjoint goods forming a common fund on which 
to commence housekeeping, as was the case with the Germans 
and the Norsemen. 

On the other hand the practice of the Felasgians of Thessaly 
differed as widely in this respect from that of the Acheana as 
[lid their system of succession. Thus Neleus "had wedded 
Chloris for her beauty and had brought gifts of wooing past 
number,” and he set a great price on the hand of his daughter 
Fero, for when all around were her vrooers, 4 r Neleus would not 
give her save to him who should drive off from Pbylace the 
kino of mighty Iphicles, with shambbog gait and broad of brow, 
hard cattle to drive 5 .” The price named by Neleus indicates 
that, as amongst many modern tribes s 3 the purchase money for 
a wife had to be paid in cattle, a view strongly corroborated by 
the epithet "cow-winning" applied to maidens, to which we 
shall soon return. 

As there are many other passages in the poems which imply 
that the girl was practically sold to the highest bidder by her 
father or brothers, the Homeric scholars have concluded some” 
what too hastily that Wife-purchase is universal in Homer* 

It will be remembered that the melatiochrous Thracians, who 
were the close kinsmen of the 'Pelasgians of Thessaly, hud m 
the days of Herodotus the institution of selling their daughters 
and purchasing wives. It is not therefore surprising that 

1 Od. 1 . 277. Here fa& also in Gd. if. 193) it tail only mean a dowry givcu 
to the hride by tec fathftr, although Butcher anil Lang ad eaj that Mho frfrn 
in Hamer uifc invariably gifts made hy the yrooera to the la Llier or n amen of the 
fcrida, tbm. ia, the bride-price, the fcutywt of the dwEilsru on the Volga, ■' 

* Od. si. 231 g£$. 

* Jtidflaway, Griffin of Me t&llic Cwr&icy iztZ WcigM Standards, p. 44. 
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Neleus the Felasgian of Iolcua followed the like practice, and 
that many survivals of the same custom should be found in 
the Homeric poems, which wore composed, as we have argued, 
in the language and metre of the aborigines of Greece, 

Now, as eediia is the only technical term used in either 
Iliad or Odyssey for mar riage-pay in bij Is made on either 1 aide, 
and there is as yet no specific term for a dowry, it would appear 
that the practice referred to by Agamemnon and Athena in 
the passages cited above had but recently appeared on Greek 
soil. But, as the two cases cited refer to the custom of the 
Achean princely houses, it follows that with the advent of the 
Acheans not only a new rule of succession but algo a new form 
of marriage had entered Greece, For now the suitor no longer 
buys the woman from her father or brothers, hut the eedna are 
handed over to the father, only to be returned with others added 
to form the dower of the girl, as was the case in Germany and 
Scandinavia Moreover, it is plain that the principle of the 
dower was of recent introduction, for, as already stated, there 
is no technical term for dower in Homer, though such are 
familiar in classical times 1 when the new principle of the dower 
had become firmly established as a concomitant of the new 
doctrine of kinship and marriage. 

It needs but little reflection to sec that in a society like 
that of early Athens, where property was vested in women and 
passed from mother to daughter, there is no place for the idea 
of a dowry for tho daughter, for the daughters have succeeded to 
the family property, and have rather to dower out their brothers, 
ae was the rule among the Cantabrians, In such societies as 
the Cantabrian the brother was given a small portion out of 
the family estate wherewith he might have the means of 
winning the good graces of some girl, who according to the 
native custom would be the possessor of her family property. 
The gifts of the suitor in such a case are in no sense purchase 
money, but merely propitiatory presents (hBva) to gain the 

1 TLhie neither doeH (Herod, j. 9& etc.} DCCUT At ftll in Homer, nor ia irpvii, 
the regular Attic term (Demo&fch,, LyaiJie, ow.), found in the sen&e of dowry in 
the poeEQS, Finds!' (Pyjh, TTY. 94) terras fk the dowry £i-ven by tha Rods along 
with Thetia to Peleua and along with Hurraonia to CsdmaB. 
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lady's favour, who may hive just as free el right of choice as 
the Tibetan heiress at the present moment. Indeed the term 
eedna is an explained by the ancient commentators and lexico¬ 
graphers 1 , a view too hastily rejected, by modern scholars. 

In such a community aa ancient Athens* where the daughters 
inherited the family land, it was of the utmost importance for a 
man to secure some girl's hand, for with it went her land. The 
gild therefore became a very valuable possession, and as the 
males gradually acquired more power in the community, her 
father or brothers would naturally exploit her to the best 
advantage for themselves. Accordingly the $edna t nominally 
wooing-gifts to win the girl’s good-will, would in many oases be 
actually paid to the father or brothers to gain their consent to 
the match. This of course is nothing else than Wife-purchase. 

Now we found a relic of Wife-purchase in coemptw, the 
form of marriage as characteristic of the Plebeians as vmfar- 
rmtit ) was of the Patricians, and we held that the Plebeians 
had originated in the Ligurian aborigines of Latfnm. who 
were closely akin to the melanochrous Thracians, who bought 
their wives, and also to the aboriginal people of Greece. It 
would then be strange if no traces of Wife-purchase in early 
Greece had survived for us, such as those left us in several 
passages of Homer and in the epithet "cow^amiug i: often 
applied to girls (i rrap&hfot This term plainly 

belongs to a state of society simitar to that, existing in 
modern Darfur, where wives are bought with cows, twenty of 
which with a male and femaLe slave are the usual price of a 
wife, and where daughters are preferred to sons, becauae, 
according to the native adage, "girls fill the stable, but boys 
empty it," for wives have to be purchased for the latter*. 

But we have just seen that in a definite case where a father 
puts up for sale his daughter 3 * hand, he is a Fdasgmn chief and 
uot an Achean. Aristotle is therefore perfectly accurate when he 
alleges that Wife-purchase had been customary in early Greece*. 


1 Nor Heim hk rk &wi> rur j/ryfripar 


Ebeliag’s Lex. . 

* Ria^cwuy, Ortwin of Metallic Ctimnzy «t id £tafwfcw<ii. 

J Jftilif. II- 3. 1&: rks ^uratdM iwitoTB. 
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The confusion in the use of the eedna is now explained. 
As we have already seen that the Homeric poems were com¬ 
posed in the language of the older race, and as the idea of 
dowry was quite new in Greece, and there was no technical 
word to express it, some general term such as TaeUia had to be 
employed, or the meaning of the old technical term esdna had 
to be extended, as in the passages already cited from the 
Qdysti&y, a usage fully established in Pindar. It- is easy to 
point out in the language of Homer many other survivals of an 
earlier range of ideas. Thus the epic poet still continued to 
say ir smite with the bronze lf long after weapons were all made 
of iron, and to speak of the soul going beneath the earth, 
though he actually held the doctrine that the abode of the dead 
was no Inferno, but lay in the west on Goean’s marge. 

It Is now plain that the Acheana of Homer differed no less 
widely from the aboriginal population of Greece in their method 
of obtaining their wives, in their high ideal of the marriage state, 
and in the position assigned to the wedded wife, than they did 
in their customs of kinship and inheritance, whilst nowhere 
else in the ancient world could we find any parallel to the 
Admans in all these vital principles of social life save in central 
Europe and among the Umhro-Sabellian peoples of Italy. But 
it is clear that the strict notion of the married state embodied 
in the confarreate marriage of the Patricians was not of recent 
growth at Home, but that it had waned rather than waxed as 
time went on; and as Aristotle pointed out that the social 
habits of the Celts of upper Europe differed essentially from 
those of all other military races with which ho was acquainted, 
we are justified in concluding that the high notions of married 
life held both by the Cdto-German tribes and their kinsmen 
of upper Italy dated at least from the epoch when the Acheans 
became masters of Greece, and probably from a much more 
remote antiquity. But, as the Acheann had the same social 
principles in hull force in the Homeric times, it is plain that 
these institutions were not of recent date with them, supposing 
even that the Acheaus, Celts, and Umbro-Sabellians had 
evolved their social institutions from the lower stages of 
polyandry. 
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But, in the face of our recent investigations, is there any 
valid reason for supposing that these peoples had ever passed 
through the stage of promiscuity or even of group-marriage ? 
W e saw that in a single tribe the stronger man will appropriate 
the wife of a weaker, the latter being thus driven, either to take 
the wife of one still weaker, or to steal one from another tribe, 
or else share a wife with several other weaklings.. It is likewise 
certain that, stronger tribes habitually carry off the women of 
their weaker neighbours, as the Malays for example used to 
cany off the wives of the little aboriginal Sakcis. 

Now we have also seen that it is possible for the mast 
primitive tribes of mankind, such as the Yeddas, to preserve 
a monan droue condition closely resembling that of the greater 
apes. But, if it ia thus possible for a very weak race under 
certain favourable conditions to retain in unbroken force the 
desire of each male to possess at least one female all his own, 
a fortiori the same would be possible for a tribe, which by some 
happy circumstances became more numerous than its rivals and 
by the advantage of environment waited superior in physique. 
Such a tribe would always be able to protect itself against its 
foes, and prevent its women from being carried off. Fairing 
for life would thus continue to be the rule with them as with 
the Yeddas. 

In a former chapter I suggested that the peoples of Europe 
who speak what are called Indo-European languages had 
gradually moved upwards from the south-east as the ice-sheet 
receded. Those tribes which formed the van of the gradual 
movement up the middle of Europe would generally live 
under mare invigorating climatic conditions than their neigh¬ 
bours lower down, and they would become superior to the 
latter in their physique, which would gain, still further from 
the vast supplies of animal food ready to hand in the great 
forests of central Europe. This ahundance of food would render 
infanticide unknown, and thus there would be no paucity of 
women from the slaying of female infants. Tacitus himself 
remarked on the fact that the Germans of his time reared all 
■ their children. Hence there would be no cause either for the 
rise of polyandry within the tribe or for currying off the women 
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of a weaker tribe, which might thereby be led to that practice. 
It waa therefore just as easy fur the tribes of central Europe 
to continue in monandry as it was for the Yeddas of Ceylon. 

It js not improbable likewise that the great courage of the 
fair-haired peoples may be due in no small measure to the foot 
that they have never known a period ol polyandry. For,. as in 
the animal kingdom all war arises from three causes—rivalry 
for females, defence of 0 %ring 5 and struggle for subsistence, 
it follows that in a polyandroue community, where the jealousy 
of the males is suppressed, or at least kept in abeyance, one 
of the main incitements, if not the main, to combativeness is 
removed. This indeed may give to a polyandrous community a 
temporary advantage over a monandrous, since as there is less 
jealousy and strife, there is more leisure to develop the arts. 

Thus on the discovery of the Canaries the Guanches of 
Lancerote, who were polyandrous, were much more advanced in 
culture than the monogamous natives of the other islands. 
Indeed it has been often marked that communities who practise 
polyandry are for in advance of their neighbours whose moral 
notions arc infinitely higher. Thus the ordinary polyandroua 
Sinhalese have attained to a plane of culture entirely unknown 
to their neighbours tlve Yeddas, to whom polyandry is abso¬ 
lutely repugnant 1 , 

Doubtless it was a desire to secure internal tranquillity for 
his Callipolis that led Plato to ordain a system of polyandry 
for hie Guardians, who, men and women alike, were to live all 
together in common barracks, and eat at common mess-tables, 
having no separate houses or separate family relations; no 
youth was to know his own father, no father his own child, nay, 
even a mother must not know the bahe that she had carried in h ei 
womb, for all the mature men and women were to be fathers or 
mothers of the younger, whilst all of the same age were to- be 
brothers or sisters 4 , Plato would have found the nearest 
approach to hie ideal in the Agathyrsi of his own day and in 
the Australian savages of our time, though the restrictions of 
“ group-marriage'' enforced by the latter fall very far short of 
his desire for universal promiscuity.. 

1 Wautermnrck np. cii. pp.-Cli, &ifl. 4 Rep, 457—,4^0. 
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But whilst the suppression of the passions and emotions of 
the individual may he a considerable gain to a nascent commu¬ 
nity, this temporary advantage is acquired at a terrible cost, the 
decay of courage. For, since all animals fight most desperately 
to secure mates, and to defend their progeny the eradication, 
or suppression of such instincts and passions must sap the very 
foundations of pugnacity and courage. Thus neither Plato's 
Guardians nor the Australian aborigines could ever fed the throb 
of the noble passions that only beat with full strength in the 
hearts of the northern races, where individualism has remained 
as dominant as it is among the lower animals. This individual¬ 
ism, which rings in the bold Norsemen's utterance, omnesmmus 
pam, hae engendered the heroic courage and daring enterprise* 
which have planted the Teutonic peoples in the forefront of the 
world, whilst its dangerous tendency to absolute selfishness in 
the keen struggle for a livelihood is redeemed by other animal 
instincts, which have ever remained unabated in the race, a 
self-denying devotion, which impels men, who in their dealings 
with others may be indescribably sordid and mean, cheerfully 
to endure toil and hardship, to brave perils, and, if need be, 
even to lay down life for wife and ehiLd, 

In. face of the feeble and un warlike character of the 
Buddhist communities of Ceylon, Hindustan, and Tibet* who 
practise polyandry, we are impelled to the conclusion, that if 
the Teutonic peoples had ever similarly effaced or subdued 
their primary animal instincts* they would, not now rank as 
the bravest races of the earth. But as the Homeric Acheans 
and the Umhro-SabelliaD. peoples had shared the peculiar 
social institutions of the fair-haired people of upper Europe, 
there is also no reason for supposing that either of those peoples 
had emerged from an antecedent stage of polyandry. 

According to the view put forward already in this work the 
Aryans of the Rig-Veda had moved from central Europe into 
Asia at a date posterior to the rise of the practice of cremating 
the dead and the discovery of copper* but anterior to that of 
iron. If that view is sound, we ought to find among .the early 
Aryans a system of. kinship aud marriage similar to that, of the 
Acheans, the Umbro-SabeMiuns, and the Ceitn-Teutmie peoples. 
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Happily, there is sufficient evidence to make it highly probable 
that the Aryans coincided completely in this respect with, their 
brethren of Europe, We have already pointed out that in the 
story of the Swlyamvura the repugnance to polyandry evinced 
by the sons of Pnndu after, the winning of Draupadi clearly 
indicates that the Aryan conquerors abhorred the polyandrous 
habits of the indigenous races whom they subdued. _ 

But the Rig-Yeda itself discloses many proofs that the 
Aryans were both monandrous and monogamous* that the in ale 
sex was regarded as superior, and that the father was the head 
of the family. The hymns contain frequent prayers for male 
children, and are regularly addressed to male divinities* such as 
ludra, Surya, Agni, the Alvins, and the like. Such prominence 
would hardly be assigned to the male sex in a community where 
polyandry and succession through women was the rule. One 
hymn at least makes it plain that monogamy was the normal 
practice of the Aryans, This hymn dwells upon the duality of 
the two Alvins* and accordingly the pairs of deities are compared 
with almost everything that runs in couples* including a husband 
and wife, and a pair of lips uttering sweet sounds 1 , tlnlees then 
the relation between man and wife was held especially close 
and inseparable there would be no force in the comparison. 

We also found reason for believing that the rule of male 
succession only arose where monandry hud been, immemorial, 
as amongst the Homans* the tribes of Germany, and the 
Admans, and that the Homan Patria Poteatas was the outcome 
of the same doctrine. 

Not only was the father regarded ad the head of the family 
in the Rig-Yeda r but in the Hindu law we find the nearest 
parallel to the Roman Patria Pctestas. Thus Mann 11 declares 
that a son, a wife, and a slave have no property of their own 
since their earnings are acquired for the man to whom they 
belong. Indeed it was the remarkable coincidence between the 
Roman and Hindu systems respecting the Patna Potestas 
which led Sir H. S. Maine to ascribe too wide a domain to this 
pnnciple. 

1 li, V. momd&lk n. eutta ultad by Weetermarflli, «p, ait, p, 443. 

5 .EfflTfcB d/ Aftaut* via. 416. 
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But to this day polyandry exists among the Dravidian races 
of Hindustan, and aa the 50ns of Pandu the Pale looked upon 
it with horror, it follows that the doctrine of Patna Pctestas, 
which is seen in its initial stags in the Big-Veda, was do 
development of the indigenous peoples of the Indian peninsula, 
but had been introduced hy the Aryans. This gains further 
support from Mann, who regards tvs an unwholesome innovation 
the doctrine that a daughter could select her own husband, 
an idea which, in face of the existence of polyandry and the 
Swfiyamvara among the conquered races, must clearly have been 
borrowed by the Aryans from their subjects. 

We have concluded that Wife-purchase, of which we saw 
survivals in the Roman coemptio and in certain passages and 
phrases of the Iliad and Odyssey, was not practised by the 
Sabines or Acheans any more than it was by the Germans, 
but that in each case it was the custom of the indigenous 
people. It will forcibly corroborate our general thesis, if it can be 
shown that whilst the Aryans who conquered India abhorred 
Wife-purchase, on the other hand it was normally practised by 
the races subject to them. In proof of this it will suffice to 
quote from Maim. 

The four marriages in which a father gives away his daughter 
- -Brahma, Daiva, Arshu, and Pmgapatya—are blessed marriages, 
and from them spring sous radiant with knowledge of the Veda, 
honoured by good, men, and destined to live a hundred years. 
But there are four other kinds of marriage, which are blamabie 
marriages,—those effected by purchase, voluntary union, forcible 
abduction, or stealth—from which spring sons who are cruel and 
untruthful, who hate the Veda and the sacred law 1 . 

It is now plain that with the Aryans, with the Teutonic 
peoples, the Roman Patricians, and the Homeric Acheana the. 
girl was solemnly given to her husband by her father, and not 
sold as was customary with the aborigines of Latiuro, of Greece, 
and of Hindustan „ 

Amid a society where reigned so noble a conception of 
domestic life and so strong a respect for the wife as that 
portrayed in Homer, there was not likely to be any place for 
1 Lam of Mamt, in. 90 tqq. 
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the unspeakable sin which cankered Greek society in historical 
times. It is therefore not surprising that the Homeric poems 
are unpolluted by any suspicion of such. The sin of Sodom in 
a,!! ages has been endemic iu the Mediterranean basin, and has 
never, except sporadically and that mainly under southern 
influences, appeared north of the Alps, although but too often 
the conquerors of southern lands have become tainted with the 
loathsome corruption of their subjects. Thus according to 
Herodotus \ himself a Greek, the Persians knew not unnatural 
crimes until they learned them from the Greeks. The same, 
wiutatia mwfcwiiw, might be predicated of the Osmanli Turks. 
The similarity of Homeric society to that of the Teutonic 
peoples, whilst on the other hand it stands in such contrast to 
that of later Greece, is an indication that the Acheans had 
come from a region, where such sins had found no place. 

Nor are we unjust in ascribing to the Aegean people all 
that is grossest in historical Hellas. Thus the Greeks shared 
with the Egyptians the coarsest elements of Bacchic worship, 
for Herodotus pointed out s the similarity between the emblems 
carried by the Egyptian women at the festival of Osiris and 
those borne by their Greek sisters in the ritual of Dionysus, 
whilst the same writer ascribes to Melampus, one of the 
Pelasgian stock, the introduction into Greece of the worship 
of that god through its ceremonial and emblem. 

1 n 195- ' 3 h.48. 
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1TUSDEH Al'D HOKIOIDE, 

“It bath tko primal eldest our&& u|)£>n it, 11 Hamlet. 

It is obvious that the law of bloodshed is closely bound up 
with that of kinship. Accordingly, if it should turn out that 
there are certain difficulties connected with the history of the 
treatment of the mauslayer in the literary remains of ancient 
Greece, and that no rational explanation can be found for these 
contradictions on the hitherto prevalent doctrine that the Greeks 
were a homogeneous people, whilst on the other hand the tradi¬ 
tion of an Achean conquest affords a ready solution, we shall 
thereby have obtained a further con firm at ion of the truth of our 
general doctrine. 

Every Greek scholar kcows that the trial of Orestes in the 
Eumenides hinges nn the struggle between two diametrically 
opposed doctrines con coming the shedding of kindred blood, 
put forward by the Erinys and Apollo respectively, the 
former with merciless iteration repeating the immemorial 
ordinance that the doer muiZ suffer, and declaring that it is 
her function to follow like a sleuthhound the man with gore- 
stained handa until his destruction be finally accomplished, 
while Apollo, who is denounced by the Awful Goddesses as an 
innovator overthrowing primaeval ordinances, proclaims a 
doctrine of mercy and forgiveness for the sinner, who if be 
seek and gain purification can be freed from his pollution and 
return tD his home in peace. Thus, whilst the Erinys main¬ 
tains that Orestes could win no forgiveness, when once he had 
■shed his mother’s blood, even though she was the murderess of 
■his father,. Apollo justifies Orestes on the ground that it was 
the duty of the latter to avenge his father, as the tie between 
son and father is closer and more sacred than that, between son 
and mother, and the god, deliberately avows that it was at his 
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own behest that Orestes Lad slain his mother. Clearly then at 
Athens the old order had yielded place to new not only as 
regards kinship, but also in respect of bloodshed. 

If -we had no other witness than Aeschylus, we should be 
justified in holding that from of old the Athenian law decreed 
that he who had shed kindred blood should he stoned to death, 
or else go into exile. But the evidence of Aeschylus is com¬ 
pletely corroborated by the laws respecting both wilful murder 
U 6 vo<; ixoverw} and Involuntary homicide, {tf>Avas 
Attlo law re cognized three kinds of wilful murder i.e. by 
wounding, by poison, and by arson 1 . Ihese cases were tried 
by the Boole of the Areopagus. The penalty was death and 
the confiscation of the murderer’s goods—that is, if he determined 
to risk the verdict, for it was possible for him, if he chose, 
before the end of the trial, to quit the land, in which caee his 
goods were still confiscated and he became an exile foi life . 

The duty of prosecuting the homicide, whether wilful or 
involuntary, devolved by law upon the near relatives of the 
victim—father, brother, or sons—who had to give the 
formal notice in the Agora, a necessary preliminary to taking 
proceedings before the Archon BasLleus, In the further stages 
of the prosecution they were to be supported by the dead 
man’s cousins, cousins* 1 sons, father-in-law, son-in-law, and 
phratores t for the law ordained that “prosecution shall be 
made jointly by cousins, and cousins 1 children and descendants 
of cousins, and sons-in-law, and fathers-in-law, and 'phT^tares. 
Other passages of Demosthenes declare that “the law com¬ 
mands the relations to go forth and prosecute as far as 
descendants of cousins 1 .” But even though in the case of the 
involuntary homicide the kinsmen of the slain had the right 
of forgiving the homicide and of being appeased by him, this 
could only he done after the trial had been fully carried out, 
and, to effect this, the father, brothers, and sons must be 

S Ari&t. Polity ■ rfAth. LVH: eirl fit SUai kk\ ok ftb> i< vpombu 

dratr e(pn if TpiVtf, iv ’A psly rd*w, Ml tpapfiAxwy Or &roxrttrQ Srih, mal TL'palaf 
TawTit■ y&p v (SwjA^ fiin/ftt ijufdjjl!!. Of, Ulft 1 , Ctftp* tor. Ai£ici f pp, AfjS 9-. 

a Iieto- jftd. 5Sfl; fli (bo. rtfcr ^ iff irpovlthu •diro*rirt'*h'7rf$ 

SavdiTV iml fffl! r&f inr&pxfo-ruir 
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unanimous in the matter; if the deceased had left no near 
relatives* the Ephetae were to choose according to rank uen of 
his p&rafore?, on whom the right of forgiveness then devolved. 
It was absolutely necessary t.hat the homicide should first have 
been tried and banished by the Ephetae. Afterwards be might 
appease the next of kin r and get them to agree to a curtailment 
of his term of exile; but although it could be made merely a 
nominal punishment* yet the sentence and departure into exile 
had to be carried out., 

It will be observed that the laws of Athens, which in this 
ease wore the laws of Solon* forbade the kindred of one who 
had been deliberately slab to accept any compensation what¬ 
ever from the murderer* or to forgive him on any pretext 
whatever. From this it is clear that in cases of wilful murder 
the law of Athens knew no Suck thing els wer-geld, whilst, in 
cases of accidental manslaying, compensation could only be 
accepted after a full trial and the banish meat of the alayer. 
The relatives could not abstain from prosecution. If a man who 
had been killed, either deliberately or accidentally, requested 
his kindred, before he expired, not to prosecute his slayer* in 
that case and in that only could his kindred refuse to prosecute 
the manslayer. Indeed it was specially provided by a law of 
Solon that no one should take a blood-wite as satisfaction for the 
murder of a relative. But it cannot be held that this was a 
new principle introduced by Solon, for we know from Aristotle a 
Polity of the Athenians that Solon retained the ordinances of 
Draco concerning bloodshed 1 . 

But, although all antiquity rang with the severity of the 
Dracontian ordinances, it will not be maintained that these 
were the creation of that legislator himself* for he cannot be 
credited with more than a codification of the immemorial 
customary laws, not the least important of which in all 
primitive communities are those relating to bloodshed. W s 
are therefore justified in considering the ordinances oi Draco 
incoming homicide as no new legislative enactments* but rather 
the embodiment of doctrines which had prevailed at Athena 

1 Chap. 717. 1: fr-oJVLTftM' iwiE nofuwr fSrjittn raft if Ajii- 

tferjUL/ij trufoaPT* XfxtyCH* tw* 
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from time out of mind. Indeed the Tory term Thornm applied 
to the Dracontian code in contrast to that of N<moi used of the 
Laws of Solon, taken in connection with the fact that the title 
ThesmQphoros* was especially attached to Demeter as the creator 
of social law and order, and that the greatest festival of the 
goddess held at Athena was called the Thetmapkoria f would 
indicate that in Drum's ordinances we have nothing but ancient 
customs ays-tallized into law. 

The evidence thus drawn from the legal antiquities of 
Athens distinctly supports the doctrine of Aeschylus that 
severity to the bloodehedder was the immemorial rule, and not 
a late outcome of a higher moral sense and an increased 
respect for the sanctity of human life felt by either Draco or 
Solon. We may therefore hold that the doctrine put by 
AesehviuE iu the month of the Eriuys, 11 that the doer must 
Buffer/ was a precept of hoary antiquity, and that it was her 
primaeval duty to avenge kindred blood shed upon the earth. 
Who the Ermys was, and why it was- her function to take 
vengeance for blood that had fallen on the earth, I shall 
endeavour to show in a later chapter 4 . As the offence 
of Orestes was matricide, a crime for which there could be no 
money compensation, there was not much opportunity for any 
reference to the payment of blood-gelt in the even 

if any such custom existed at Athens. 

But although the Ermys took especial delight in avenging 
the blood of a mother, her function included the exaction of 
vengeance for the shedding of all kindred blood, termed by 
Aeschylus ' blood within the tribe * (J^vXtov a-l/ad). This how¬ 
ever is by no means limited to ft single tribe, but includes 
the whole body of Athenian citizens. Thus when the Erinys 
has been baulked of her vengeance on Orestes, Athena fears 
lest she may implant in hcT citizens intestine strife {ift$v\to<s 
bloodshed within the tribel Plainly, if emphylios 
can be applied to civil strife among ail the citizens of Athena, 
1 Diad. Sic. V, fL 

3 [The snfcjisei is not treated in this volume.) 
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the f kindred blood/ which it is the province of the Erinys 
"to avenge, is not limited to a single clan, or phratry, or tribe, 
hut includes the "blood of all the tribal communities which are 
held to be of the same stuck. 

Nor must it be supposed that the terrible pollution which, 
if not atoned for, ia punished by the Erinys with barrenness o-f 
women and cattle and blights upon all crops and trees, arose 
only from the slaying of parents or near relatives. The picture 
given by Sophocles in the Paredes □£ the Oedipus Tyraimts of 
the effects of the curse that lighted upon the Thebans in 
consequence of the pollution accruing from the murder of 
Enins corresponds closely to that threatened against Athens by 
the Erinys, because the full penalty for his mother's blood bad 
not been exacted from Orestes, Now it is plain that if the agos 
that brooded over Thebes from the murder of Talus could only 
have resulted from the slaying of that monarch by a member of 
the royal kindred* there would have been little difficulty in 
marking down the culprit, whereas we know that Green simply 
brought back a statement from the oracle at Pytho that the 
man, whoever he was, who slew Laius, was harboured in the 
land, From this it follows that if the slayer of Laius had been 
not his son, but only any common Theban citizen, the pollution 
would have been just the 9ame in its effects on the laud and its 
people. Thus according to the .Athenians of the fifth century 
3 'C ., f kindred blood' is the blood of any member of the tribal 
community, but the tribal community is coextensive with the i 

Polis. 

The Fumsnides tells us that there had once been a time at 
Athens when descent was reckoned through the mother. This 
is amply confirmed by survivals in Attic law. The stem 
doctrine which forbade the acceptance of any requital for the 
murder of a man by the payment of which the slayer could 
avoid death or perpetual exile has been likewise substantiated 
by the Attic laws of homicide which were in force at least in 
the seventh century B.C. Wo may therefore without hesitation 
accept ulso the tradition that this doctrine was no creation of 
recent legislators but had been rooted in the soil from prehistoric 
times. 



mo 
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Nov? when we turn to the Homeric poeipg we at once find 
that the recognised practice in cases of homicide is that the 
close relations of the murdered man, such as his father or 
brother, acee.pt an eric (irowflf), and the manskyer is permitted 
to remain in his own home without going into exile even for a 
short apace: ‘“Yet doth a man accept an eric from the slayer 
of bis brother or of his dead son; and so the man si aver for a 
great price abideth in his own land, and the kinsman's heart 
is appeased, and his proud soul, when he hath accepted the 
recompenseV’ This statement put in. the month of Ajax is 
strikingly confirmed by the feet that the typical case of legal 
procedure selected by the poet for the famous Trial Scene 
on the Shield of Achilles is a question of homicide, wherein 
the point at issue ia not whether the defendant is guilty 
or not guilty of the crime, but whether he has paid the 
blood-wite or not, As however other scholars have held a 
different opinion not only as regards the meaning of the two 
talents of gold, but also on the very question of the blood- 
gelt, it will be necessary to discuss their viewa as briefly as 
possible^ 

First let us take the passage around which so much strife 
has arisen; 

"But the folk were gathered in the place of assembly; for 
there a strife was arisen, two men striving about the blood-price 
of a man slain; the one avowed that he had paid all, expounding 
to the people, hut the other denied that he had received 
aught; and each was fain to obtain consummation before an 
arbiter. And the folk were cheering both, as they took part- 
on either side. And heralds kept order among the folk, 
while the elders were seated on polished stones in the sacred 
circle, and they held in t-heir hands the staves of loud-voiced 
heralds. Then before the folk they rose up and gave doom 
each in turn. And in the midst lay two talents of gold, to be 

1 Hr it. G32: Jffti fiiv Hi t€ Kinrtyv^rata 

jt«e^ ^ cu TfliSdf iSifytTO n&V^TOf 

ICtti ft i fibr fiAvzl 0&TQV, r-AW dlrflfJjBtf, 

toP S4 *■' rp^niffrnt KfaSiyf Jififi dyfyittp 
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given unto him who should pronounce most righteously the 
custom 1 .” 

These lines have been explained in rpany different ways, 
hut there are sufficient data, legal, archaeological, and linguistic, 
to show that the only possible interpretation is that put forward 
long since "by Sir Henry Maine*. 

The points which require to bo settled are, ( 1 ) what are the 
two talents of gold, ( 2 ) to whom are they to be given, ( 3 ) what 
is the point at issue, ( 4 ) are there two distinct scenes, (a) in the 
Agora, (&) the trial before the elders ? We shall take these 
questions in order. 

(I) Sir H. Maine held that the two talents of gold arc the 
court fee and that the procedure corresponds to the Roman 
JLsg-is actio saermtimii described by Gaius 4 . Mr Lauren ce* 
combated this, contending that the two talents were the blood- 
wite of the murdered man, and maintained that if the talents 
were to be given to one of the judges, a second trial would be 
necessary to decide who was the best judge* Then the present 
writer showed 5 that two talents of gold were too small a sum 
to be- the blood-gelt of a freeman, for in the list of prises for 
the chariot-race two talents of gold are only the fourth prise, 
I have shown elsewhere 0 that the talent of the Homeric 
poems was simply the equivalent of a cow in gold and that 
it was the same in weight as the stater af the classical period, 

1 J J, xtiii. 497 : 

Xaol S' dp &yop$ a&pfa<■- fafa SS utfrKii 

iiia&fxi , S6a S’ SvSpss iptlxmp flitwa 

&ro<p>9tp£vQV ■ S fl-ii'r' diroSoCi^iL, 

rvpnvifXur, b S' amiwfl pyBiv i‘ 

HfLipat J' iifB'i jf Jtf! iaropi iretoo^ * 

Xu{i! S' Afi(fmr4pditmj> to-iTiruou, i>«^r SpuynL 

KT}fsuKtt 8’ ILptt Xabu 4p$TVQv* ol Si yiptwrei 
f^ar' frel feiTTQvtrt \l3otf l€fl$ iv\ KVK^ 

Si icypi itfw X^’ ' 

ttaffiv ijwttm', &pmf}-qSh Si Bitittfop' 

jcsItd S' op* fv piircfDi&L j^puffoTo TaXai'l'^, 

SS/Afo St psrb TpLft -Sitfij-iJ j^lipthts efrrot. 

* AneientLmc (L9G6) f p. 305. 3 IV. 13 eqq. 

■* Jotim. of Pkiloltrzy, vol. Yin {1Q7<» 3 pp. 125 tqq. 

* ibid. TOl. k. {IS&I), pp. 34T—3, 

® Jmir. Hell tftiui. rol vm (iSSt), pp. 138 r^jj.; Onpm of MiXalUc 
Citnemsy (1092), pp. 1—9. 
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Le. 135 grains Troy. Now since a slave woman, given as a prize 
for wrestling, was valued at four cows (tZqv St : I Tecr<7a pdftoiov), 
and since a talent of gold = a now, two talents of gold (=two 
cows) could not be the eric of a freeman, if an ordinary slave girl 
was worth four cows. We may therefore conclude that the two 
talents of gold are not the blood-money. 

But there is another view by which they may bo regarded 
as neither blood-money, nor yet as a fee for the judge. Some 
scholars have held that the Homeric procedure corresponds to 
the Roman jjhmisio. In that case the litigants made a wager, 
and the two talents represent the talent wagered by each: the 
successful litigant would receive the two talents in addition to 
the award of the court. Dr Leaf 1 declares that whether we 
have here a mcrarnerdiim or a sppjwo is an insoluble problem. 
But if wo examine the language of the final clause of the 
passage, we shall find a criterion by which we can come to a 
clear decision, 

(2) In the line rfi &? Stwjyv Wvvrcna eiVot, 

scholars have fixed all their attention on the words BIktjv vforot, 
and have entirely neglected the adverb ISvyrara. 1 have shown 
elsewhere that the metaphor of straight-nets or crookedness is 
always used of good or bad judges, but never of litigants 4 , Do 

1 /our. Stuci, vol. vui (i&S7) h J>p. 122 

s Origin, of Metallic Currency, pp. B£9—90 (App. A), The following pumgeg 
(them cited) wiLi ahawthat l&ir, lff£v<i cb, c0 ftjjiTiV, ziBvwgpibi, £ jjfldf, tfjraVir always 
refer to the judge. The metaphor ia from the cfljpsnter'a rule, cf. d-n-E tFriSfiyv 
ttitenv (Od. V. 245). 

2l* iti, 3&7: ot [j atco \lir ff4fwjras. 

Hoaiod, Op-p. 219 aqq.: afn-lxa. Tpfeft *QpKm ( 7 * 0 X 450 -* * 

rijf £ti Alftift fi&8<st tXxdptrTjt p jtf h £.vipzt wytatfi 
[tittipO&i'yai, FX oXjpj tit illli-Qt Kplraxti. (HjWFT&t]- 

if -S' ^TTf-raf jfXaiovira voXf* xb,l tfVit i XaiAr, 
ivvnvtm}, weSpdnrauri $£psuira s 

ah-E fur ijtfi&auMt pfre IBftQP W, 

Solon, 5. 33: eB&dpuv <rm\±A,t SUar. 

Hudu, IV. 132 ; itai 4 ? tote <tyKQ,&i£wy IxiriTiair 

Xoofr £Hx«t, fylk st. 9 : (5p0fr5£*HU */tLs 

Aesch. Per, aaa p 764; ntffatrpOif cJflrxMTjptOT'. 

AriHt. t 1. 6 e Ail ryop ftT t&v tiEufHpi Si*trTp{/ft€t}> els d^vb 1 ' Tptfrppmu 

$9irW $ fttov 1 S/unov ydp Jdav rf tlj., -xpfjcrBtLL pap-fai, Tflirw rov-qaae 

srrpeBM^. 
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wc in the present clay expect to hear from either side the 
‘ Htraighteat* account of the ease, or do we not well lenow that 
from the advocate we can. only expect to hear an ej? parte 
statement? On the other hand we have the same metaphors 
ill use with reference to a judge, who is described as upright, 
unttwmR£» impartial. Would the ancient Greeks ever have 
dreamed of expecting a litigant “to speak his plea straight "? 
From the passages quoted it is clear that he only connected the 
idea of sfy'tLiyhtne&s with the judge. We may therefore conclude 
that the last clause of the Trial Scene can only mean that the 
two talents of gold were to he given to that one among the 
Elders, who spake stbraighi&st. Wow S£k^ ] in Homer always 
means custom, as in such well-known phrases as “as is the custom 
of mortals,” The talents then were to be given to that elder 
who expounded most Tightly the custom. Thus we are relieved 
from the great difficulty of having to give St k?) in this passage 
the meaning of " a plea * or s claim, 1 a sense quite un-Homcric, 
but necessary if the clause referred to the successful litigant. 

We have now cleared up two points, and wo know for 
certain that the talents are the fee for the judge, and thus they 
correspond to the pry tanewt which had to be deposited by the 
litigants in all private lawsuits at Athens as fees for the court 

It might be said that though the two talents are not 
sufficient to form the entire blood-wite for a man, yet they are 
a part of such a payment. All members of an Arab Hayy are 
responsible for the payment of the blood-money of a man who 
has been murdered by any member of their Eayy, and con¬ 
versely the blood-money paid by a Hayy for the murder of 
a man of another Hayy is divided among all the members of 
the latter according to their propinquity to the dead man a . 
The same practice prevailed in Wales with respect to the 
payment and distribution of the If therefore it he 

maintained that in the Homeric trial the point at issue is that 
the defendant declares be has paid every one of the relatives oi 
the murdered man, but the plaintiff denies that he has got 

t effri) Sitty 4<rri |S pQT&r {Od . U. 215), etc, 

* Roberta an Smith, JZinnhip and Marriage in Ewrty pp. 3S, 252. 

3 Huph StiftbohiSL Tribe! Satiety, pp. 70—Sr 
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anything, though he is of the kin of the slain, it must be held 
that the two talents represent the amount due ns the share of 
such a kinsman. Rut as I have shown that the language of the 
last clause makes it certain that the money is for the judge, 
this theory falls to the ground. In any case it is improbable 
that the man slayer would make separate payments to the 
individual members of the family of the murdered man, but 
the blood-gelt would rather be paid in a lump sum, and the 
relatives would divide it according to then - propinquity to the 
slain. Besides, in Homer the tribal system is not seen, though 
it was in full vigour in Athens in the classical, period, 

(3) We next come to deal with the point at issue between 
the litigants. One possibility we have already disposed of. 
Two others remain, (o) the ordinary view, that it is a simple 
question of fact, the one declaring that he had paid the eric, 
the other denying that such a payment had been made; 
(6) Dr Leaf 1 , following MUnschdr (as quoted by Ebeling, Lea l 
H<yni, 3-v. (iitaivQfiat), maintains that the question at issue is 
whether the next of kin will accept blood-wite and allow the 
manslayer to remain in hie own country. He holds that the 
issue is not a bare question of fact, “ Had a certain price been 
paid over or not?" rr A strange subject, surely, to be honoured 
with a place among the types of human activity, which 
the Shield presents us, and hardly a worthy one to be 
chosen as the representative of that civic energy which 
to a Greek was the very breath of his nostrils.” His 
main argument is that dvalvofiM in Homer always means 
*to refuse 1 and uot e to deny.' But, as will be seen in the 
footnote 4 , this is not the case, and in one passage at least 

J Jour. Hell. Stud. vol. vttj (10-97). pj>. 12$ flqq, 

* " So f&r a? I dan K3B (Baja Dr Leaf] j S' &ak>*ri can mean 

OUt dung only i f the other refTiE*d to accept anjthing. 5 at least in 

Homer, always niEans * to reject/ generally with tbs added notion of aontampfc 
and indipnfttion, as will he clear to Ftny one who will take the trouble to look up 
llu* passages io BbeJin^fi Lexicon. In two casea only it might appotur to moan 
‘deny 1 ; and in those (I 116, £ 149) the Mutest shema that it implies really gLue 
repudiation not of a gift offEred but o.[ on idea presented. 5 * 

1 will give these two pasaagea, wbieh Dr Leaf ought tg have act before his 
reader. The first jg trom the Embassy ’ 

tJ y4pQ», ofri ^n?!Jcir ifj &j dm* jart&tfiM, 

0i""5" ivudyofi nj, 
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Dr Leaf himself has to translate this verb as ' deny/ There is 
therefore not the slightest objection to rendering the clause 6 S' 
dvatvero ftijSiv iXitrdat as ''the other denied that he had 
received anything.” 

■On the other hand there arc several serious, not to say fatal, 
objections, to taking the passage in the way borrowed by Leaf 
from Mtlnscher. In the first place the use of the aorist infinitive 
dTro&Qliviu after the past tense of eiJ^o/*nn r cnders it grammatical tv 
impossible for the clause to refer to the future 1 * It would 

f he paHBag-e from the Odijttamj (xiv. 149} tana thus ; 

& ejrsl ? ird/uraf ttaiPmu a££' Gti 

jrrfj'ou AsiWfftfai, n-rX. 

Now first let me point oat Shit F< the repudiation of an idea presented J ’ 
ia nothing else than a, denial. When St Fetor denier] Christ he did nothing 
more that! to repudiate the idea presented to him by the maidservant of the 
High F tired, Hr Thou att One of them. 11 In the flrsB of our Ewo passages the 
word EU'n^c^fLL Stands in EOn tract to the previous line, 11 Old sir, in do fahe 
wise hast thou accuwod toy folly. Tool wae I„ 1 myself deny it no-t. 1 * This ia Ebs 
rendering of Ueasts Lang, Leaf, stud MyerS, According to the preface fp. V>\ of 
their work {1883) Dr Lep£ translated Bka i,—:s n so that he himself ia the author 
of the rendering juat given, Plainly when he so translated (he passage he had 
HO theory about Lbu Trial Scene. 

In the other passage ■tfi'aLke.miL is further explained by the words ot'tf 1 2 ta 
<i. jj(r-:fn which put at rest any doubt ahead the meaning.. Whim Meaars Butcher 
and Lang Tender it h " My friend, for as much as thou Utterly honest me, and 
say eat that- henceforth he will not coma again," they evidently thought that 
Eumaens, whan ho repudiated the idea presented by his disguised master, 
expressed hie denial in very strong language, since they render d^alw&it “ bsliesi. 1 

The fact Lb that ibsitenaiu means both 'to deny 1 and H to repudiate/ just as 
in AtEic Greek apnaZfuu, ifapyoUfiai, tfirajiMiyiatj bftVO both meanings, ft!* any one 
who does not already know it may ascertain by timing to the Lexicon. What 
other word ia there in Homeric Oreek w express l deny' except djrKimju&iV The 
only alternative is tn uje the periphraHia P 0 ^ul. 

] In the only other case in Homer where in indirect speech suxerQ is followed 
by the norist infm., the Inrter refers to ElchS past: 

Od. 3L 261: £ Sis joti 4+4t f&(er' & dyKotv^inr ta9m. 

Ob sbe other bund in nil the ca£On where the declaration refer a to the fntdra, 
f uxero ia followed by the future intin.; 

21. iv. 119 i ei^frO MwtfXXam AunrywA K^i/navif^ 

fti-n'-ir Trpwtay&tiir prtasrfyr innT&ftfhj*. 

Cf. 21. xxill. 872: nWins S r ipretoaprer e*.Tfl66X(i 

<Lpi>&v icpuToyirwy ffinv iiMT&iifhjVt 

Od. Evil, £>9 ] eSx*™ rifi tutoyffltecU £*art>fifia.s 

pt ft WG?rf ZtLI KP7I7S fpy* TTfXtffCfp, 
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appear that Dr Leaf himself felt this difficulty, for he is 
careful to translate "the am averred that he had paid in 
full, and made declaration thereof to tbe people, but the other 
refused to accept aught." The italics are mine. But it- ia an 
undue forcing of the language in a sentence composed of two 
parallel clauses, each containing an imperfect tense followed by 
an aorist infinitive, to make the infinitive in the first clause 
refer to past, in the second to future time. If the aorist 
uifinitive dirobovvai indicates a time already past, the aorist 
infinitive eXia&at must also refer to time past- But as it is 
impossible to translate the second clause as "he refused to have 
received anything/’ it follows that it- can only be translated “ he 
deemed that he had received anything, 11 Moreover, Dr Leaf 
dues uot even, get tu! of the mere matter of fact by his straining 
of the language, for as the defendant averred that he had paid 
in full, the point at issue was not a simple question of payment 
of blood-wite, or going into- exile, which the judges would have 
to decide, for they would have to can aider the question whether, 
if the defendant spoke the truth, and the prosecutor had already 
accepted blood-gelt,, the prosecutor had any right to raise the 
question afresh. 

Secondly, the use of the term Trowtf in the preceding 
sentence renders it impossible for the question in dispute to 
bo anything else than, the payment .of blood-wite 1 . Dr Leafs 
rendering treats irotv^ as if it were $ 6 vo<; (hamidde). The 

OHM is folhnffld by th* twriil infln, wlien time filters is corUemplatEd, 

bafi this is in direct flpccoh: 

li, KT, 371 j FiIxcTfl, *if diVsyc-v duTfpieprfl- 

“ Zt5 v&rtp, ft rii rot b> v kfsyit jr?p in>\vr$ptp 

If ^Df 1[ X fflTV irtpj'd iaipia. XaitoP 

fv^fra ppj-rijJfli, <ri> S' br^irxio na.1 fittr^everB-s, 

T lju cil. r OA^iTi!«| vtjkEfr ■tfimp.” 

Cf, II. XIV, 4S4 : +V xat Tit f 2 

ru£ : y d^-Tp jdcu, 

* jr atif$ seems always u&k! of payment fur the life &f & COJUl either by blood 
OJ! blood-yclt. It ii used of the retribution fear H aon killed ID battls by the kill ifi g 
of an enemy instead (17. im. 359, cf- II. m. 3&gy It is used of the Irojeja 
youths whom Achillea reserved, to slay [XS^aro xotipovf irofF-^ 1^ SxJt. 

27) and of tho horssa ttitSB'to Tids by Zuu* us cuiujjeusy.Liuii for Gunymiiilo 
fj[. v. 336). 
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point at issue is not the murder of a man, but the paymejvt 
for a man -who has been slain (etye/m irond}? avtipos onto* 
cfidtpevov). In the passage from Ajax’s speech already cited 
the acceptance of the blood-gelt by the kinsman of the slain, 
and its payment by the slayer, stand in clear contradistinction 
to exile, the other alternative. In. the Tidal Scene the point at 
issue cannot be whether the kinsman will or will not accept 
blood-gelt, for the preceding sentence has already shewn that 
payment has been agreed on, for exile is not one kind of 
payment, but its antithesis. 

Thirdly, if the kinsman of the slain man refused, as Leaf 
supposes, to receive anything, we should expect h£vev&ai as in 
the parallel passage just cited {ttohj^v Befapmov) and not 
eXitr&u, which does not mean accept, hut rather win, or 
obtain*. 

There is also an argument-mi ad henumem which is fatal to 
Dr Leaf. He thinks that " the obvious inconveniences of a 
system (Le. of blood-feud) under which a purely accidental 
homicide might deprive the state of an infinite number of its 
most useful members led to two successive advances. Firstly, 
the homicide might doe, and live in exile. Later, he might pay 
a definite price to the family of the murdered man, and be 
exempt oven from the penalty of exile. By these means the 
blood-feud was extirpated/’ Incidentally I may remark that, 
as we have seen above, the Athenians never reached the second 
Stage at all, and yet the blood-feud had died out thereat a very 
remote date. This view also presupposes that the whole human 
race has passed through a stage in which no compensation 
would be taken for the life of the slain. But of this there is 
no proof whatever, 

<£ The point which had been reached by Homeric society is a 
comparatively advanced one. The first stage, that of actual 
blood-feud, seems to have been long past, at least there is, I 
believe, no case in the poems where blood is ever exacted for 
blood. Homicide sometimes leads to exile, and is sometimes 
commuted for a fine; we are at the transition from the second 

1 ftee Blwiling, f,w, alpiu : medium : (1) aum*, miM ainuo, (2) miln juifato, 
(3) mills onpio, r.ilnsm. Eamnnm, alia, (4) eli^o. 
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to the third stage. In one of the latest portions of the poem?, 

I 332_0, the payment of a fine in lion of exile is indeed spoken 

of as the recognized course " The passage to which he refers is 
the speech of Ajax already cited several times. Yet the writer 
of those lines speaks as though the acceptance or refusal of 
blood-wite rested solely with the next of kin, nor Is there the 
slightest trace in this or in any passage of Horner of any 
control. being exorcised by the community in such matters. As 
Dr Leaf holds that this passage is later than the Shield, it is 
fatal to hia theory that the Trial Scene represents the state 
deciding whether the manslayer shall be banished, or whether 
the next of kin, no matter how reluctant they may be, shall be 
compelled to take compensation, and allow the homicide to stay 
in the land. 

This is further substantiated by Dr Leafs own remark that 
"we find also numerous cases of exile even for homicide of the 
less heinous sort, such as that of which Patroklos was guilty, 
and that this penalty was a familiar one we see from 
^ 480 —i ” His father Menoctius had brought Patrodua 
when yet a little one from Gpoeis to Peleus "by reason -of a 
grievous mao-slaying,, on the day when I slew Amphidamaa' 
sou, not willing it, in childish wrath over the dice 1 *” Now, if 
ever there was a case where the community would interfere 
with the right of the kindred of the slain, it would be in such a 
rase as this, where a child had killed his playmate in a sudden 
quarrel over their toys. We have seen above that even at 
Athena, where there could be no remission of the penalty of 
exile in the case of deliberate murder, there was yet con¬ 
siderable leniency shown to those who had shed blood by 
accident or without deliberation. It would then be only 
natural that the state would first t interfere with rights of 
private vengeance in cases where there was no malice afore¬ 
thought, and where the offender was, like Patroclus, not only a 
child, but also the son of a chief. 

But did the state at any time- or anywhere compel the 
kindred of one who bad been slain to accept a blood-price and 
permit the slayer to remain in the land ? In other words, was 

1 JL XKTU, AG anti. 
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there ever such n r third stage" as that to whiuh Dr Leaf sees a 
transition in the Trial Scene ? The evidence derived from 
ancient Greece is entirely contrary, for when the state does 
interfere with the right of private vengeance it precludes the 
kindred from accepting any payment even in cases of accidental 
homicide, and from letting off the man slayer from going into 
exile. The legal systems of other barbaric communities* both 
ancient and modern, testify the same. 

Plainly then the community had no mare power to relieve 
the child Patroclus from the death penalty or "banishment than 
it has in modem Abyssinia, which furnishes some striking 
parallels to Homeric customs. Parkyns 1 relates how, whilst 
two little boys aged respectively eight and five were gathering 
wild fruits, the elder climbed a tree to gather fruit, while 
hie little friend stood expectant beneath; the former fell from 
the tree on his companion, and killed him. The child was 
charged with homicide. “The trial was long; but after much 
examination of the different books, and many opinions taken of 
the wisest men in the country, it whs ultimately concluded that 
of a truth the boy was by law guilty of death." The sentence 
was "that the dead boy's brother should climb the tree and 
tumble down on the other's head till he killed him.' 1 Fortu¬ 
nately the m other of the deceased was afraid to risk the life of 
her only surviving Eon, and accordingly she preferred to let the 
culprit off 

" Why too (asks Dr Leaf) such popular ferment, with the 
machinery of heralds and councillors, and prizes for forensic 
eloquence, about a simple matter which could only be settled, 
if at all, "by oaths and witnesses ? >p He evidently thinks that 
something unusual is taking place, having a hazy idea that the 
Trial Scene represents something very like the opening day of 
the assizes in an English county town, which has been thrown 
into a state of unusual bustle by the arrival of the judges, the 
Bar, and the High Sheriff with his trumpeters and javelin-men. 
He does not realize that the poet simply reproduces the daily- 
life of the Agora, where the people assembled each morning, 


n. h. 


1 to jl&ywfnifl [2nd ecL, 180B), pp. S-6C—7. 
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the crowd being greatest about 9 o'clock 1 , dispersing to their 
homes about 11 o'clock for the midday repest, “ at the hour 
when a man rises up from the agom* and goes to dinner 3 , one 
who judges the many quarrels of stout carles that seek for law ” 
So far then from such a quarrel (jvfra?) as that wrought on the 
Shield being anything unusual, the passage just cited from 
the Odyssey shows that these velxea were of very frequent 
occurrence, and that it was part of the daily life of the loading 
men of the community, such as the elders portrayed on the 
Shield, to settle these matters in the forenoon. So the Egyptian 
king Amosia sedulously transacted all the business that was 
brought! before him from early dawn till the time of full 
market 1 . 

Dr Leaf urges that the dispute whether the price had or 
had net been paid could only have been settled “ by oaths and 
witnesses.” But- there is no reason why in the course of the 
trial, of which we only have a single glimpse, oaths and 
witnesses should not have formed a very substantial part. We 
are not even told that the litigants made any statement to the 
elders, for the lines which contain the point at issue do not 
refer to their statements in court, but only give the poet's 
account of the cause of the contention. 

1 I have shown [JV&TiEEeftfftu qf Caffi&i'i dge Philoloffinal Kocitty, voh i- 
pp jq 1_S) that thfc ' [oil market f (rA^Aeira^ lye/id) was pfcnut 9 a.k. and the 
L break-up oi the market 3 SiaAuc-LS rift iyqpfa) About 11 a.m. (of. Herod. in 17&; 
m.lMs IY.1S1). 

i Qd . no 4S9: 

iffiw !’ dirt 56pror irtfp (aTapqfcv dvfo-?TT 
tpbti)\> vtlxca TToJAi aifrflv. 

B Ihai/e Bliown (Jown. of Philology , YOl. Tm. p. 15$, ‘AeArwc* and Afyirc;'') 
that S&pirov does nut mean auppar, ft Iatft evening meal, &B it had always teen 
auppoBCd, hnt any mOftl from noon on. From taking tt&ffirvr to be an owning 
mea.: {Butcher and LftHg, Merry ad lot. CtO.) and Emin supposing that the oriental 
ernrte eat until late la the attardnoa like oar own law courts, scholars were led 
to aaearE that Homer in the account of Gharyhtfis believed that there ware three 
tides in every eweny-four hours. In the tame volnme (pp. 114^d) I ha vt Bliown 
that whetl qnee w& properly understand the hours at which the agora wft& held, 
and the dftrpwi taken, there as not the slightest reason for imputing to the poet 
that-, although he probably lived close to the shores of the Mediterranean, he did 
not know that there were only two tidaE every twenty-four hours. 

* Herod, n, 178. 
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Again, Dr Leaf refers to the tiro talents of gold as H£ prizes 
for forensic eloquence," assuming that they represent the 
deposit in an action by wager (fijoimdo), a view which ive have 
seen above to be untenable. The legal procedure of barbaric 
communities both ancient and modern demonstrates that pay¬ 
ments corresponding to the two talents of gold form a regular 
feature in the legal process of such communities, and they are 
the direct counterpart of the salaries paid to our own judges. 
Thus according to the ancient Irish laws the Brehon for de¬ 
ciding a cause was paid a fee equivalent to one-twelfth of the 
value of the object in dispute 1 , on the same principle that 
£c the equivalent of one-ninth of the headband of gold is pa-id in 
silver, or the equivalent of the one-twelfth of the gold ring is 
paid in silver for the making of it, and (still) its value is act 
the more according to law- hut the owner of the article is 
bettor pleased that it should be ready, and that the labour of 
the goldsmith might not go for nothing 3 * 5 /' If the Homeric 
judge was paid on anything like the same principle, the blood- 
gelt in dispute would have been 24 talents of gold = 24 cows. 
hJ ow as the eric of the Ho-aire chief, the lowest of the Irish free 
classes, was seven cumhals (female slaves), and as each curnhal 
was reckoned at three cows*, his eric was 21 cows, very near the 
34 cows which we have suggested for the Homeric poine. 
Moreover, as a female alave given as a prise by Achilles' 3 was 
valued at four cowa, and as the mention of her value indicates 
that she was somewhat above the standard slave, it is probable 

3 Atw. Laws vf ibfkrrad, TOl. r. p. 233 (fihe withholding of Iilb feti from it 
Brecon ia etuiioeialied ill a long liat of offence), Cl. p. 235 ; voL III. p. SOS 
Brulaott io pay eric-flue foi falsa judgment, and In wrong judgment by 
inadvertence he forteita his fea of ono-twelfth, AS being ined a 

■jtmftal etc.).- 

5 ibid. vol. w, p. 415. According to the SrfJicJtas ATor {JifHr. J>ejvs of belm<t, 
VDl, i. p. 133j <l tte tenth part oF every arilele (9 tho pric* for ffl&nttfaobttifig $(, 
toBsther with food nnd driut- For Ktumng, he. th* price of aharing, U. for 
Lhfi wages of ehav ing, ue. for the ahAVing morsel, i.Q. A thin cube, the eighth part 
of a griddle of bre^d and the length of ihe heit of a hoifa, of b&odm, and the 
breadth of iia buck of the akim upon it- fl 

3 Ridgeway, Origin □/ Metallic Currency, pp. 33, 3 i)A -5 (in Welsh Jaws n 
slave vfosajan Tvae worth four ccwa}, 

' * ihid. p. 8, 

S4-S 
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that the regular value of the female slave in Homeric times 
was three cows, as in Ireland. In that case the peine of 
24 takmta^ 24 cows would be equivalent to eight female slaves, 
If wc take four cows = a slave, then the poins would be six slaves. 
The result either way comes so close to the value of the life of 
the lowest grade of freemen in the Irish and other codes, that 
it renders probable my conjecture that the two talents of gold 
represented one-twelfth of the blood-money. 

The Gold Coast supplies an equally good iostance in 
modern times. "When the day arrived for the hearing of 
Quansah’s charge, a large space was cleanly swept in the 
market-place for the accommodation of the assembly .; for this a 
charge of ten shillings was made and paid. When the Pynins 
(head men) had taken their seats, surrounded by their followers, 
who squatted upon the ground, a consultation took place as to 
the amount which they ought to charge for the occupation of 
their valuable time; and after duly considering the plaintiff's 
means, with the view of extracting from him as much as they 
could, they valued their intended services at £6. 15s., which 
he was in like manner called upon to pay. Another charge of 
£% 5s. waa made in the name of tribute to the chief, and as 
an acknowledgement of gratitude for his presence upon the 
occasion 1 ” The payments were made in gold-dust weighed 
out by men appointed for the purpose. 

(4) Dr Leaf say a that tf there are obviously two scenes; first, 
the dispute in the market-place, -when the litigants are supported 
by the clamour of the crowd, and wish to refer the matter to 
an tamp, Secondly, the scene ‘ in court/ where the yipoirr^ 
am the judges, and the shouting crowd are kept in the back¬ 
ground, As elsewhere in the Shield the distinction of the two 
scenes is not expressly marked, but there need be no hesitation 
in admitting it/ 3 We shall however see abundant- reason not 
only for hesitation, "but also for rejecting this view altogether. 

In the first place Dr Leaf ought to have pointed out where 
else in the Shield the distinction between two scenes is not 
expressly marked. This certainly cannot be said of the Com- 

1 BfOfU'e Oruickshant, -Eipfetesn Year* 0ft Iftd GcU .i Coast of Africa, vf>l I. 
p, 270 {Landcm, 105&). 
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men Field, the Harvest* the Vineyard, the Herd of Cattle, the 
Sheepfold, and the Dance. We have then nothing left but 
the City in Peace, and the City in War: in the case of the 
latter Hr Leaf admits that “ there are dearly two main 
moments—(l) the siege of the city; (S) the fight over the 
herds. There may he-two others—(3) the dehate among the 
besiegers; (4) the sortie of the besieged ; but it is equally 
possible to regard these as merely narratives to bring the first 
two into connection." In the City at Peace there are also two 
main moments, the Marriage Procession, and the Agora—a 
Night scene, and a Day scene. Thus there is complete 
correspondence between the two Cities, if we are content with 
two scenes in each. On the other hand Dr Leaf divides the City 
ati Peace into three scenes—(1) the Wedding, (2) !i the dispute 
m the market-place, when the litigants are supported by the 
clamour of the crowd, and wish to refer the matter to an larrup,' 7 
(3) “ the scene f in court/ where the yeporrec are the judges, 
and the shouting crowd are kept in the background-' 1 ' But why 
should there bo more than one scene representing the market¬ 
place filled with a busy crowd, a quarrel between two men 
each hacked by his supporters, in another spot the elders on 
their stone seats ready to hear and decide all suits ? By 
making three scenes in the one City and only two in the other 
Dr Leaf spoils the balance of the design. 

Next Dr Leaf admits that we Have to supply “the reference 
by the nx-repp to the council/ 1. But, as the scene implies that 
the ciders are sitting ready to hear causes T offhand, we are not 
justified in assuming a preliminary hearing corresponding to 
the Anaciisis at Athens, and the Boman procedure in civil 
matters whereby the praetor first heard the case, and the 
parties at- the end of the proceedings demanded a index, “ and 
the yimetor fixed a day for them to come and receive one.” 
Afterwards on their reappearance in court on the thirtieth 
day, a iudex was assigned them from among the decemviri 
{stliiihus iitdicand\$y> There is no good reason for believing 
that the preliminary proceedings in civil causes before the 
arch on at Athens were of ancient date, whilst we are definitely 

1 Galub* tt, id, 
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told "by Goins 1 that it was not until the passing of the Lex 
Pinaria (350 el cl) that it became the practice for the praetor to 
assign a iudex, 

Aeschylus while composing the trial of Orestes in the 
Eum&iides probably had in Ins mind the procedure in trials for 
homicide in his own day, when the King Archon took charge 
cf all such cases (p, 356) and according to their character 
brought them before the Areopagus or one of the four lesser 
courts. But as the King Archon in case of equality of votes 
gave his vote (called' Athena's pebble h ) in Favour of the accused, 
and as there is no doubt that he represented the ancient king, 
we may infer that in early days such cases were tried before 
the council consisting of the king and the elders, who in the 
BumsmcUi are represented by Athena herself and her Areo- 
pagitea over whom she presides, turning the scale in favour of 
Orestes by her own vote It is very improbable that at any 
period cases of bloodshed would have been decided by the king 
alone without the advice and support of the elders acting as 
his assessors* 

In order that Dr Leaf’s analogy between the trial of Creates 
and the Trial Scene should hold good, he meat assume that in 
early times at Athene the first steps in a case of homicide were 
taken before an izkrr (ftT-rap), who then referred it to the king 
and council of elders. But, as we have seen, such cases were 
first laid before the Archon Baa ileus, the representative in such 
matters of the ancient monarch. 

Not only then does the analogy in cases of homicide break 
down, but so also does that drawn between the Amcrisis at 
Athens in classical times in civil causes and the procedure in 
like cases at Home after 350 AC. and the trial arising from 
homicide depicted on the Shield. There is therefore no ground 
for assuming two trials, one before a c daysman/ another before 
the Gerontes. 

But it is easy to get an ezplamntion for the line referring to 
am isfar which will not necessitate the assumption of proceed- 
ings for which there is not a tittle of evidence. The litigants 
wanted to have a final decision, (ir&pap) at the hands of an 
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fetor, but on Dr Leaf J s hypothesis they got nothing of the kind, 
for the final decision is to take place before the elders, That 
an fetor was an umpire whose decision was final is clear irsm the 
only other passage where the word occurs in the poems—where 
Agamemnon. is the referee of the hot made on the chariot-race 1 . 
The judge of primitive times ia nothiog more then a referee, 
for unless he he an absolute monarch, his decision has only the 
sanction of public opinion. But we have seen above that the 
fee of two talents was to he paid to that one of the elders 
who spake the custom straightest, that is, the man whose 
judgment in the case was considered to be final. But as the 
fetor sought by the litigants was to give them a final decision, 
it follows that the fetor is none other than that elder who gave 
judgment. 

Nor has the suit of Flosi against Njal’s sans for the murder 
of Haustuld, the priest of White Ness, cited by Er Leaf from 
the Story of Burnt Njal * any hearing on the Homeric trial. 
Indeed Dr Leaf himself admits that he quotes it " only to show 
the public importance of these questions of the acceptance of an 
atonement, anti the way in which they are taken up by the 
community as matters transcending mere family interests. In 
other respects the attitude of the Icelanders towards the law is 
different enough from that of the heroic Greeks. Though the 
question has to be brought before the Thing, the community 
does not enforce the acceptance of blood-money, but only gives a 
moral support to private influence,” Thus by his own showing 
the ease fails to prove the point in support of which it was 
cited, though, as will soon he seen, the saga shows a striking 
resemblance between the Homeric Achcans and the Norsemen, in 
their attitude towards homicide. Flosi's case had broken down 
by reason of a legal flaw, and Njal himself had proposed to 
end all further trouble by paying atonement on behalf of his 
sons. Flosi agreed to this and accordingly each side appointed 
art daysmen or arbitrators to flat the atonement to be paid. As 

1 IL mil, 4S5 r 

vvp, ^ rpiirotot 

iaropa y ‘Arpzt&TUr ’ A-yafAij^ova. 

1 exm fD&ac.Li'i't mom.). 
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the daysmen were not regular judges, but the friends of the 
parties acting as arbitrator's, so far from receiving any fee, they 
subscribed amongst themselves half the amount of the atone¬ 
ment price. As they desired to put an end bn a fend of long 
standing, they ordered that the money should be paid at the 
Thing, evidently to avoid such a contention arising between the 
two parties later on as, according to the view commonly held 
about the Trial Scene, had led to the strife between the 
litigants, the one declaring that he had paid all, the other 
denying that he had received anything. The daysmen, as we 
are told, subscribed themselves and Hall made prayer "to all 
the people that each man will give something for God’s sake." 
Then " the daysmen gathered together in the freeman’s church¬ 
yard the money which they had promised to give IJ ; Njal, his sons, 
and Kari paid in all the money they had with them, and then 
men gave so much that not a penny was wanting. But in the 
whole story there is not a word about wishing to save HjaVs 
sons from banishment because they were of importance to the 
community. The right of Fiosi to insist on their banishment, 
could be but prove his case, is never questioned. On the 
contrary the daysmen would have been quite ready to banish 
HjaTs sons hod they thought that such a course would have 
ensured an end of troubles, for banishment was proposed by 
Gudmund, but Snorri opposed it on the ground that “ those 
banishments are often ill fulfilled and men have been slain for 
that sake, and atonements broken, but I will award so great a 
money fine that no man shall have had a higher price here in 
the land than Haustuld.” 

The contingency which Snorri feared had arisen in the case 
of Gunnar of Lithcud, Guunar and his brother Kolsbegg had 
slain Thorgeir. Twelve arbitrators, as in the case of NjaVs 
sons, were nominated to make, if possible, an atonement that 
would he lasting and thus cud a long and bloody feud. The 
arbitrators gave a money award, which was to be paid down' 
there and then at the Thing, and "besides Gunnar was to go 
abroad and Kolskegg with him, and they were to be away three 
winters; but if Gunnar dtd not go abroad when he had a chance 
of a passage, then he was to be slum by the kinsmen of those 
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whom, he had killed 3 .” This addition to the award seems to 
have teen intended as the beat means of putting an end to a 
strife in the course of which many lives had been lost on both 
sides, Guian&r did nut go into exile, and was accordingly slain 
by Thorgeir’s kindred, and the feud burned as fiercely as ever. 

The Icelandic communities evidently thought that banish-' 
ment, provided it could be carried out rigor cm sly, was the best 
means of putting an end to feuds. Where then is any support 
to be found for Dr Leaf’s theory that the Trial Scene represents 
the community as interfering to constrain the next of klti to 
accept blood-gelt and to allow the slayer to abide iu the land! 
We have ju&t seen that the evidence of all the other passages in 
Homer bearing upon homicide tells against this view. Nor can 
he find any evidence in the Greece of later days, for we have 
seen above that at Athens the state so far from encouraging the 
acceptance of blood-gelt absolutely debarred the kindred from 
in anywise condoning the homicide, and down even to the latest 
times compelled one who by mere accident had caused the death 
of another to depart into exile, even though the periud of 
banishment might only be nominal. 

Clearly then it is quite unhistorical to suppose that there 
are necessarily three stages in the extinction of the blood-feud— 
(1) the penalty of exile, (’2) when the kindred voluntarily accept 
a blood-price, and (3) when the community compels them to do 
so, whether they wish it or not. 

The Athenians bad succeeded in eradicating the blood-feud 
without ever admitting the principle that “blood which had 
been shed on the earth ” could be compensated by mere money 
payment. 

This was certainly the view held by the Athenians them¬ 
selves iu the fifth century B.C., as is plain from the words of 
Eu ripid es i n the Orestes K Tyndareos and Menelaus are disputing 
over the punishment of Orestes ] the former says, " If right 
and wrong are dear to all, who was ever more senseless than 
this man, seeing that he never weighed the justice of the case, 
nor yet appealed to the general law of Hellas? For when 
Agamemnon breathed out hie life beneath the blow my daughter 
1 ibid. Lour. a Eur, Or. 4^2—517, 
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dealt -upon hia heady—a dastard deed, which I shall never defend 
—he ought to have instituted a righteous prosecution for blood¬ 
shed, and banished his mother from his home ; then would he 
have gamed the credit of forbearance from the calamity* and he 
would have kept strictly to the law* showing piety as well. As 
it is, he has come to the same fate as his mother; for though 
he bad just cause for thinking her a wicked woman* he has 
surpassed her wickedness hv slaying her. I will ask, Men elans* 
just this one question; Suppose the partner of his couch had 
slain yon man, and his son slays his mother in revenge, and 
then his son shall wipe out blood by blood, what limit will 
there be to horrors ? Our fathers of old time enacted well; 
they forbade anyone with hands imbrued in. blood to come into 
their sight or cross their path; and ordained that he should be 
purified by exile* but that he should not be slain in turn. 
Otherwise there must- always have been one* who* by taking the 
pollution last upon hie hands* would be liable to have his own 
blood shed. JI 

ft at be it observed that the spirit of the Homeric Aoheaii 
differs toto caeki from that of the Athenians. In the former 
case it rests solely with the next of kin whether the slayer 
shall go into exile or abide in the land, the question being 
merely one of retribution, and the community evincing not the 
slightest dread of any pollution and consequent bane which 
might be brought on the land by the continuance therein of 
one whose hands were stained with human blood. On the 
other hand* it is clear from the words of Euripides just cited* 
and from numberless other passages* that the Athenians re¬ 
garded banishment not merely as a means of checking blood- 
feud s, but as an effectual way of ridding the land of a pollution* 
fraught with the gravest consequences for it and all that dwelt 
therein. Banishment of the murderer removed the necessity of 
his being put to death by any other member of the community* 
who in his turn would incur pollution* The ancient rule was 
blood for blood, and it was to avoid the pollution (ayov* 
which would light on him who shed the criminal'a 
blood that death by stoning was devised by both Semites and 
the ancient inhabitants of the Aegean. It was the stone which 
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became stained by Mood and not the band of him who east it. 
Hence the frequent reference to death by stoning in the Tragic 
writers as well as in the Hebrew Scriptures, Such for instance 
was the penalty proposed for Orestes in the play named after 
him: when “ Orestes, poor wretch, scarce prevailed on them 
to spare him death by stoning, promising to die by his own 
hand, and that thou (Eleetra) shouldst die by thine, wi thin the 
space of this very day V' 

But while the Somites seem to have always been perfectly 
satisfied with the security from pollution afforded by the stoning 
of the criminal (as is dear from the case of Stephen), on the 
other hand so great a dread had the Greeks of the terrible 
consequences of blood pollution, that in the course of time the 
Athenians devised a still more effective method of avoiding all 
risk, Orestes and his sister in the play were permitted to die 
by their own hands in lieu of being stoned. So the Athenians 
in the fifth century B.G. when need arose for carrying out the 
death penalty compelled the culprit to drink hemlock (xavetov 
Trivetv) as in the case of Socrates, This practice has been 
ascribed to the great humanity of the Athenians by those 
whose admiration for that people has not unfrequenily led 
them into extravagances. 

But that men in course of time began to think that even 
stoning did not afford a sufficient guarantee against the 
consequences of the pollution arising from 'kindred blood, 1 may¬ 
be Seen from an incident in the history of Agylla (Caere), 
Though the combined beets of the. Carthaginians and Etruscans 
were defeated in the sea-fight off Alalia by the Phocaeans 
(ipirc, 543 B.C.), the crews of forty Phocaean ships fell into their 
hands. The Etruscans landed their captives at Agylla and 
stoned- them alt to death (KaTeXeTvcrH-v) 3 . H< Afterwards it befell 
the Agyllaeans that everything that passed by the spot where 
lay the stoned Phocaeans, became distorted, or maimed, or 
palsy-twitched, were they cattle, sumpter animals, or human 
beings. On this the people of Agylla sent to Delphi wishing 
to expiate their sin. The Pythian priestess bode them to 

l Eflr. Or. 94S. 

1 Herod, i, LG7- The is m fortunately mutilated. 
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perform those rites which are to this day carried out by the 
Agyllaeans, For they sacrifice to them as heroes with great 
magnificence, and hold a contest both for athletes and for 
horsemen,” 

This passage makes it clear that the Greeks gradually 
ceased to believe that he who hilled another by flinging a stone 
at him enjoyed immunity from the blood pollution, simply 
because not a drop of the victim's blood had stained his hand, 

It is clear that the Agylleans must have considered them¬ 
selves of the same blood as the Fhocaeana, for otherwise there 
could have been no agos. The Garthaginiaus and Etruscans 
proper could kill Greeks to their hearts' content without fear 
of any evil results, for there was nothing to forbid the slaying 
of captive enemies of an alien race. As the people of AgvUa 
were of the same blood as the Greeks whom they slew, we thus 
get a strong corroboration of the ancient tradition (vol. I, p. 244) 
that Agylla was a settlement of Felasgkns from Thessaly, 
This is farther confirmed by the circumstance already noticed 
by Niebuhr 1 that when calamity befell them, they were not 
satisfied with Etruscan haruspices, but sent to- consult the 
Delphic oracle, one of the most ancient shrmes of the Felasgian 
race. 

In the Homeric poems we have three cases of manslaycrs 
who had shed the blood of kindred—Meleager, Tlepolemus, 
and Theociy menus. To the two former of these we have 
already had occasion to refer. Although Meleager had slain 
his mother's brothers,, the Aetolians permitted him to remain 
in Calydon, while in the case of Tlepolemus who had slain 
Licymnius, the brother of his grandmother Alcmena, the other 
sons aud grandsons of Heracles threatened Mm, and he had to 
seek safety in flight. Let us now turn to Theoelymenus. He 
was descended from Melampus, who belonged to the Pelasgian 
royal house of Argos, the renowned Amphiarana being likewise 
his great-grandson. Just as Tebmachus. homeward hound to 

1 Hist t of to!, i. p. 12-4 (Eng, tv&na 1301). Hidiahx however is quite uo ■ 

m CdlclutiFttg from t-hifl passage that the Aj5yllftaar.fi wer-e not ASFiFted 
in this vai HgainHt the phcHKHMrUB l>y artf of thtiir nelghhoart, on the ground 
that the div:ne ^ndgmect fell. on them aJoao. 
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Ithaca,* with his men all on board, was sacrificing to Athena 3 , 
Theoclymenus drew nigh, and besought Telemachus to take 
him with him, telling him how that he had fled from his 
country for the slaying of one of his own kin, " Many brethren 
and kinsmen of the slain are in Argos,” said he, wherefore 
now am I an exile to shun death and black fate at their hands, 
Hethinks they follow hard after me 1 ,” 

Theociy menus and Tiepolemus thus met with like treat¬ 
ment from their kindred; both these having a measure meted 
out to them very different from that dealt to Meleager by the 
Aetolians. The explanation of this difficulty is at once found 
in the fact that whilst the fair-haired Meleager and his Aeto¬ 
lians are Achean, both Tlepulemus and Theocly menus "belong 
to the aboriginal race. It would then appear that the rule of 
driving into exile those who hud shod blood within the kin, the 
universal rule of the Greeks of classical times, had descended 
direct from the practice of the autochthonous race of Greece. 
On the other hand the treatment of Meleager by his kindred 
can be readily paralleled amongst the peoples of northern 
Europe. 

There can bo no doubt that whilst the Homeric Achean 
had no dread of blood pollution, both the Pelasgians of Attica 
and the Pelasgians of Thessaly who had settled in Etruria had 
the same horror of the consequences of the blood of kindred (in 
its widest sense) shed upon the earth. Nor did the aborigines of 
Greece in this respect stand apart from other peoples of the 
eastern Mediterranean. Thus it is enjoined by the law of Moses 
that " Whoso killeth any person, the manslayer shall he slain 
at the mouth of witnesses: but one witness shall not testify 
against any person to cause him to die. Moreover, ye shall 
take no ransom for the life of a murderer, which is guilty of 
death: but he shall surely be put to death. And ye shall take 
no ransom for him that is fled to his city of refuge, that he 
should come again to dwell in the land until the death of the 

1 0(J- sv, 332 aqq, 

1 Od. KYi 272-33 
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priest, So ye shall not pollute the land wherein ye are; for 
blood, It polluteth the land: and no expiation can be made 
for the land for the blood that is- abed therein, hut by the 
blood of him that shed it And thou 3halt not defile the land 
which ye inhabit, in the midst of which. I dwell; for I the Lord 
dwell in the midst of the children of Israel 1 .'' 

Among the cities assigned to the Levites, six were, to be cities 
of refuge " that the mnnslayer which killeth any person un¬ 
wittingly may flee thither, >dhat the munskyer die not, until he 
stand before the congregation for judgement*' These cities were 
to be a refuge not merely for the Hebrews themselves, but also 
“ for the stranger and for the sojourner among them.* 1 “ But 
if he smote him with an instrument of iron, so that ho died, 
he is a manskyer: the manskyer shall surely be put to death. 
And if he smote him with a stone in the hand, whereby a 
man may die, and he died, ho is a manskyer: the manslayer 
shall surely he put to death. Or if he smote him with a 
weapon of wood in the hand, whereby a man may die, and he 
died, he is a manskyer: the manslayer shall surely be put to 
death. The avenger of blood shall himself put the manslayer 
to death : when he meeteth him, he shall put him to death. 
But if he thrust him suddenly without enmity, or hurled 
upon him anything without lying in wait, or with any stone, 
whereby a man may die, seeing him not, and cast it upon, 
him, so that he died, and he was not his enemy, neither sought 
his harm,, then the congregation shall judge between the 
smiter and the avenger of blood according to these judgements: 
and the congregation shall deliver the manslayer out of the 
hand of the avenger of blood, ami the congregation shall restore 
him to his city of Tefuge, whither he was fled: and he shall 
dwell therein until the death of the high priest, which was 
anointed with the holy oilV 

Neither amongst the classical Greeks nor amongst the 
Hebrews do we ever hear of bebeadal as a mode of execution. 
This probably is not due to mere accident, for Aeschylus in 
some famous lines reckons decapitation among the horrible 
punishments practised in other lands, but loathed hy Athe- 

1 TJXT. w* StM. a NUHbAH, XSSV. VVr U-2B, 
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nians 1 . It would likewise appeal' that the Dorians had the same 
dread of blood pollution aa the Athenians, for their practice of 
flinging malefactors down the Ceadas E was probably due to 
the same motive which led the Athenians to throw similar 
persons down the Barathrum or compel them to drink hem- 
lock. On the other hand the Aehean had no hesitation in 
executing the guilty by the sword; nay h he even thought that 
it was too good a death for the bad. Thus Odysseus 3 after the 
slaughter of the suitors ordered Telemaehus and the faithful 
neatherd and swineherd to lead out the wicked handmaids and 
slay them with their long swords. But Tebmachus said, F< God 
forbid that I should take these women’s lives by a pure death/’ 
Accordingly he hanged them " that they might die by the most 
pitiful deaths 

Again, the Athenian of classical times, who slew another, 
felt such dread of his victim's spirit* that he tried to render his 
ghostly enemy incapable of taking vengeance. To this end he 
cut off the hands and feet, placing them under the armpits of 
the corpse*. This Ire did because he believed, like the Muhamma¬ 
dans and Hindus of to-day, that if the body was maimed when 
the spirit left it, so too would he the ghost for all time to come. 

But the Homeric Aehean had no such dread or practice, for 
Agamemnon in the Odyssey does not charge his wife and her 
paramour with mutilating his body, as is asserted by the Attic 
dramatists; and when Odysseus slew the suitors, not only did 
he not mutilate their bodies, but he sternly rebuked his ser¬ 
vants for exulting over them as they lay in death. There was 
no ceremony of any kind to lay the ghosts of the slain: the 

1 JShjti. 196 : 

A\X dS rapHPtflT^MS <^(?n.Xjwvptfxpr 
SCuCTi, L^syai ra, av£pju trfi* t' droflUapf 
irafScatr MoxtBrat ftS’ ijfpapta 

\€U0/M}i Tt, joal atorurjwi)' ko\&p 

ii to n^ns> 

3 Time. r. 184; Pan?, rv. 18, 4. 

a Od . XIII. It is very doubtful if JiAu/ov Effffo x. ir ^ yct (XI m. £7) refer* 

to death by gtociin#. More likelv it meana voota long *iuc* lia^e been 
rfead with a aaim of fitOUOH Q*Gr joa." 

* AbecIl. CJweph. 499: ineurxoAiir&T! (BO. A gam om pon) * Soph, JSl, 444-fl. Cf. 
fuurXtiXltrpATa. {Soph, Ff, 5&E5 N 3 ), 
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bodies were simply carried out of the Megaron into the court, 
where they lay till their kindred carried them away for burial; 
the blood was washed from the tables and benches with sponges, 
and was scraped from the floor, and then sulphur was burned \ 
We shall soon sec that the dread felt at Athens and in 
other districts of Greeco occupied by the older race, as also 
among the Semites, sprang from the same cause—the fear of 
enraging the chief deity of the land. 

The Homeric practice is that of the Germans, who, though 
they held it a duty to adopt the feuds as well as the friend¬ 
ships of a father or a kinsman, held also that these fends were not 
implacable, HV Even homicide is expiable by the payment of a 
certain number of cattle and of sheep, and the satisfaction is 
accepted by the entire family, greatly to the advantage of the 
state, since feuds ore dangerous in proportion to a people's 
freedom V s 

The laws of many of the Teutonic tribes have survived, and 
they amply confirm the statement of Tacitus, Though these 
codes have reached us for the most part in the form of late red ac¬ 
tions written in Latin, nevertheless enough remains to demon¬ 
strate that homicides were commonly atoned for by payments 
graduated according to the rank of the parties. Wounds were 
similarly paid for according to their severity. Although in these 
laws as they have reached us compositions for homicide and 
wounds are generally reckoned in solidi and denarii, there is 
abundant evidence to show that such payments were regularly 
computed in cattle, as stated by Tacitus 3 , Such too wo shall 
find to be the case in the Norse and Danish codes, as well aa 
amongst the Cymry of Wales and northero Britain, 

In the laws of the Alamanni it is laid down that if a bdro 
or a woman be done to death, he or she shall he atoned for 
according to his or her lawful wergelt 1 , The Bavarians had a 

1 Oil. X3ir. 409 tqq. 3 Tae. Gmst, 91. 

J Thus Charlfltu agn b in Hauling 'With the HM&ntlj enn^aerad and Chm fciaaiaed 
Scotia found it nEceusw-y 60 define the value of hie hew eolidm of twelve d&Uirii 
hy equating ft la th* valne Of &U ME (Uaptliilare Saxunicum of Charlemagne: 
P&rts, Mon. Htrt. Let}. 1 1 - p. 79). 

4 FfMtKA a&iiiWJRWruHi, ii- 42 {Perfcz, Man. Germ. Hist. Lc$. t, ni- p. 37). For 
estimation of pounds, ebb iB. pp. ; foi other instances of wengeR, sea p, GO. 
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sim ila-r law 1 ; and an too was it with the Burgundians ^ the 
Visigoths, and the Satie and Ripuariau. Franks 3 , The same 
holds true of the Old Saxons 1 (who comprised the tribes of 
Westfall, Ostfali, and Augrarii), of the Anglii and Werim®, who 
lived in north Thuringia, and of the Frisians' 3 . 

When the Teutonic tribes passed into Britain, they brought 

] I,M? tfefmutirfonrjra [op L cit. p r 358) ; fd quin liberum oociderit fUrtiuo mado 
at in famine ekeerit vel ill EftLe loce eiecerit ant cad&aer reddeie non ijUineTiE, quod 
B&iuuurii murdridft dienrii: mprimifl cum 40 uOlLdlE oompocati eO quod fnnuy ad 
dig&M ohae(p,ii &3 reddere nun nalafc, pnatea uero c^m h-jo vrurageldo cumpon&t- 
Tor other references to werEelt, tee op, fi£t. pp, B3&* SOB, if I m&n oamkd t>fl a 
free man or free woman, find COtlld not reetcue him or her, be had to pfcv A wergelt 
of 1G0 aolidi to theparifttei (p. 352). 

* Lex Btirgiuidfoi™ {ib, p. SflB), When Gnndehsld’a laws were framed 
(A.n, 501-516), the Church and Homan law lied already modified tb&t of 
the Burguudiane, who were tlien dwelling between Nenohital and Geneva m 
whit hud once been part of the land of the Sequaui, on the Trench eida o£ 
the Jura. The wilful liDinieEd-6 was •eondemuEd to die; 61 iJIUS bominain 
ingBanimn ei populo uo&tro cuiuBlibefe uatiunis, aut asnram regia natione 
duutax&t barb&mro, oecidete dampnahili auan auttsmeriiaiiiprivEsumpEerit, non 
aiiter admiesHTO crimen ,qnam aanguinis eui effuaionts fiomponat, r ., 8 i opiim&tfim 
nubilesu Dcciderit, in medietatGOl pretii ISO »UdOfl: &i aliquem in papula medio- 
ciam, 100 eel, pro minors persona 7(3 slides praftdpimus anmerare- 

3 Lex Salica (ed. J. H. He&aela), cdI. 81 tic, ^r. h cud. it fii quia hominsm in- 
geriunm occidarLt ant uicraza ftliftnstui tulailt a UdUQ marito, mat laudsxdi, hoc 
eei, the, if, din. qai f«e, sol. CD. Culp. iud,t cf. sm. (»L 118); Lex Uittf- 
aria, til. vn. fPerts, Leg. h t, p r 213), 

1 Capitular e Smhmiwmb of Charlemagne, cap. 7 {Pertz, Xm. Hist. Gun. 
Leg. t. r,): fitflio&nmi ni 6i ab ei& aliquie inierfeetuB euenerit, in triplum cam 
conponora debeat qui hoc fjaoere pnwimpseril!;, 

* Lev et ti r ej’ZTHJ]’id3ft J prohahly piomU'gatuii uildiflr Cbftrlem&glie, 

efre. SOB (ifi. Leg. t 7,118). 

* Lex y-risifirqiuit [th. Leg, L. lit p. 6 d 6) ; ineipit lea. ffrffllcnum, et huso 
ess simple cumpouiUo de homicidils. SI nobiliB noMem oooideric, SD solidoE 
eumponat; de qua mu iota duae pavtaa wt haeradeni occisi, terEia ad. prtpinquos 
tluifl proximo^ perEiueai; et ai negaiierit, ae iLluru occidiaae, adhuhlEiA sec am 11 
eiuadem conditioQis hommibue inret; si nohiha lihQnltn accident* SOlidna 53 at 
unum deneriuni fldlnfct;...Ei n-Obills libum nedfiarit, BOlid.06 nno den&rio minus 
componat dotninu buo, et propiaqnis Deem fiolidos 8 OiCeptfl Eetdifl parte Urdus 
denarii ei liber nuhileoi ucoideriG, SOfiOlido* eosaposnt ;...&! libeenm gcciderit, 
a elide h S3 eb annm denariam solmat;.. .ai Istam ocaiderit, golidoa 27 und dunaiiu 
jasinus oomponat domino auo et pnopinquia occiai &olidos 9 a^cepta tercia 
parte unum denarii;,,, ai litua nobileui Cwldderit, aiimlitcr 80 golidOE comi>onai;.,, 
gi liberum uccideiit^ erlidoa 53 Si unum dou ari uin iolnat, eto- 

Cf, p, 66S, ntur innpao certardiDA CunuictU* fheiit et aihi conoredideiit, aoinaE 
leudcm oriuisL 
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with them and there long retained their own customary laws. 
The taws of King Ethelbert of Kent, and of Edward and 
Gu thrum, are very explicit concerning homicide. Every free¬ 
man had hie value (hi e^ffeld or bad-geld t ’ man-price *\ which 
wfis estimated according two his rank. In ease he- was slain, the 
slayer had to pay the 'w&'^geld to the relatives or gi Id-foil owe 
of the murdered mam Every kind of wound or injury to the 
person had its allotted price, which varied according to rank, 

By the laws of Ehkelberfc, King of Kent, it was ordained 
that <[ if a man slay another in the king's r tunf let him make 
'hot’ with L shillings. If any one slay a freeman, L shillings 
to the king as ' drihtm-beah/ If the king’s ‘ ambiht-gmith/ 
ot c laad-rincj slay a man, let him pay a half r leod-geld. , ..If a 
man slay another, let him make 'hot’ with a half 1 leod-geld of 
C shillings. If a man slay another at an open grave, let him 
pay XX shillings, and pay the whole ‘lend* within XL days. 
If the slayer retire from the land, let. his kindred pay a half 
L leod/ If any one slay a H last 5 of the highest class, let him pay 
LXXX shillings \ if he slay one of the second, let him pay 
LX shillings; of the third, let him pay XL shillings V J The 
loM stood between the lowest class of freeman (aemd) and the 
slave. 

In the laws of Edward and Guthrum the wer-geld of a 
s twelve-hynde f man, the highest class in the Anglo-Saxon 
aristocracy, was 1200 shillings, while that of the ‘ twy-bynde f 
man, the lowest class of freeman, otherwise termed a csurl, was 
200 shillings (about four pounds of silver). Beside paying the 
wet-geld, the homicide was also compelled to pay blood-wite to 
the king for breaking the peace. The wer-gdd was paid in 
instalments*. 

i Thorpe, Ancient LaWa An/2 IftsJffuGtdJU! of Mnjjlaw 1, YoL i. p. 5. 

3 Thorpe, op. ci i. pp. 17 d As ■19 shillings t,tbu£ to il pGilnd of tilver, the 
teer-geld 0 1 even ttlft lowest freeman was four pO-tloda o£ allvcr. Bug we tnow 
the Ordinary value of It Kliftle slave a pound of silver. If a men carried o££ 
tha maiden Of bighflBt value from her master, he had to pay 50 shillings, i.O. 4 
pound of BJlver, and to purohase her from her owner;, ^e may Ocineliado that 
the female nifty? had the same value af. the male (see Rid^smay, of 

jlfitft-JWr Cur? P-f.)+ This tallies well wihti She provision In the lows of 
Ethelbort Ghat Ghe 1 maidembot *, i.e, compensation for outraging a free-born 
maiden, ^as the same aa the wefipeid of a freeman. 
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The .ancient Teutonic notion that homicide was merely a 
wrong which could be atoned for by a money payment con¬ 
tinued in England until the time of Alfred, who, under bhe 
influence of the Levitical Law, held that murder was a breach 
of the moral principles revealed to man by God, He accord¬ 
ingly commenced his own code with a translation of the 
Hebrew Decalogue, and made in accordance with its principles 
the following enactments respecting homicide: " Let the man 
who slayeth another wilfully perish by death. Let him who 
slayeth another of necessity or unwillingly or unwilfully, as 
God may have sent him into his hands, and for whom he has not 
lain in wait, be worthy of bis life, and of lawful ‘bob' if he seek 
an asylum. If, however, anyone presumptuously and wilfully 
slayeth his neighbour through guile, pluck thou him from my 
altar, to the end that he may perish by death 1 /' 

The ancient laws of Scotland* furnish ample evidence that 
the payments of wergelts continued there fat down into me¬ 
diaeval times, the amounts being reckoned in cows. 

Hitherto our path lias lain through the dry bones of the 
eld Teutonic codes, but that which can make these dry bones 
live still breathes for us in the Sagas of the North, composed 
ia lands that lay outside the influence ol Roman law, and at ft 
date prior to the advent of Christianity, In the lay of Beowulf, 
probably an eighth-century Northumbrian redaction of a Scan¬ 
dinavian epic, the scene of which lies chiefly in the Baltic, the 
blood-feud plays a foremost part Indeed, one of ita chief 
episodes'—the succour brought to Hrotbgar by Beowulf, who 
slays the monster Grendel—springs from the circumstance that 
Ecgtheow, Beowulf’s father, in the course of one feud had 
raised another by slaying Hcatholaf, the Wylfing, His own 
people, in fear of the Wylfings, constrained Ecgtheow to leave 
the land, and ho accordingly sought refuge with Hrotbgar, the 
chief of the Soyldings, who compounded with the Wylfings for 
him. One of the sons of Hrethel, Beowulf's mother’s father, 3iad 
killed his brother by accident, hut the manalayer neither makes 
atonement nor ia he driven into exile. So again, when Ean- 

1 TliurpB, Lati:* rtHcf Iiifft&si™ of -ENgrtaftci, Vet i. p. 47. 

3 Srah&hm, Tribal Onttom in Anglo-Sawm taw, pp, 297 
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mund, the paternal kinsman of Beowulf, -who had come as an 
outlaw to the court of the young king Heardred, had alain the 
latter, Beowulf though mourning his cousin's death sorely* 
took no vengeance on Eanmund, the slayer in this owe with¬ 
drawing in safety. The men of the North plainly looked at 
homicide within the kin in a spirit similar to that which actuated 
the Aetolians, who not only refused to surrender Meleager to 
the CnreteSj but. even permitted him to abide in his home. 

But it is amongst the Norsemen 1 of the tenth century that 
we can best study the primitive doctrines of northern Europe 
respecting homicide. 

The wergelt for a man in Iceland in the tenth century was 
apparently of the same amount as that laid down in the Anglo- 
Sason laws for the slaving of a freeman of the lowest class, i.e. 
200 shillings. Thus when Oawif demanded compensation from 
Hauskuld for the slaying of his son Thonvald, "Hrut made hia 
award and said, ‘ For the skying of Thorwald I award two 
hundred in silver —that was then thought a good price for a 
man—■* and thou shalt pay it down at once, brother, and pay it 
too with an open hand 5 /” 

The price of a slave among the Anglo-Saxons s and the 
Welsh* was a pound of silver* and such seems to have been 
the normal value in Iceland also. Thus when Hallgerda bad 
caused her grieve*Kol, to murder Swart, Njala and Bergfchora's 
house-carle, and Grnmar, B&Ugerda’e husband,, spoke to Njal 
about it, Njal took the award into his own hands from Gmmar 
and said, 4< I will not push this matter to the utmost; thou shalt 
pav twelve ounces of silver E ” (ha a pound). Again, when 
Bergthorn took in Atli, a homeless man from the East Friths, 
and he became house-carle to her and Njal, at Bergthora’s 
instigation he slew Kol, who had slain Swart. Njal paid hack 

1 The WHJVgelc^ are a prominent fcftCUire of the old Koras laws, according ip 
the FrualAtbiug code bein£ reflltoued in GOTO, Tile COT? being sbG ad cree pf 
silver* ihfl vrprpelE of ft. haitld VfiiB 96 BOWS (Seebohm, op. cit. pp. 2SH sgg.Ji, The 
Lex Swnia [jivea the Dauiih wergelts ( ibid, pp, &76 ijtf.). 

* JAe tftorp 0. m. 

3 LiebOrEB sun r Qzsetze d. Angtlianhgen, l. T3£. 

J Bidgoway, Ofijp'n of iTe Cail^s-c Currency, p. S2-. 
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ae award for Kol the same twelve ounces of silver that he had 
received for Swart 1 , Now Atti was not a slave but a freeman* 
and he took serving ■with Njal on condition that if he was slain, 
a thrall’g price should not be paid fur hits. Then said Njal* 
"Thou sha-lt he atoned for as a freeman, but perhaps Berg (shorn 
will make thee a promise which she will fulfil, that revenge* 
man for naan, shall be taken for thee/' Then Atli made up his 
mind to he a hired servant there* When Atli was murdered 
l>y Hallgerda's kinsman Erynjulf, and the news was brought to 
the Thing, Njal named Ilia award at one hundred in silver* and 
Gunnar paid it down at once. Many who stood by said that 
the award was high* but Gunnar got wroth* and said that c ' a 
fall atonement was often paid for these wbo were no brisker 
men than AtliV s Afterwards, Hallgerda said to On imar.Hast 
then paid a hundred in silver for Atli’s slaying and made him 
a freeman ?’ J “ He was free before," says Gunnar, “ and besides* 

I will not make Njal’s household outlaws who have forfeited 
their rights.” When Brynjolf, who had slain Atli, was in turn 
slain by Thord, the son of a freeman* Njal paid for Brynjolf 
one hundred ia silver when the news of the slaying reached the 
Thing 4 * when Thord we >5 slain by ETaLgei'da’s minions, Gunnar 
paid to Njal an award of two hundred in silver. Ac4 Njal, 
speaking of this sure to his son Skaxpliedinu* said that Gunnar 
had paid an atonement for Thord Sl as for two men ff . v Similarly, 
Njal later on paid two hundred in silver for the slaying of 
Sigmund, Gunnar’s kinsman". 

When Thorgeir, Starkad’s son, and Thorgeir, Otkelks son* 
with many others, tried to murder Gunnar by ambuscade, and 
were discovered, they bade Njal come between them and 
Gunnar with an offer of atonement* and declared that they 
would hold to what Njal awarded. At the Althing Njal named 
twelve men aa judges in the suit* and then every man who bad 
gone out paid one hundred in silver* and each of those .name¬ 
sakes two hundred 7 . When Nj^fs sons slew Thrain, Kettle, 
Thrain’s brother, asked Njal it he were willing to atone in any 

i JSLWfii Njal, XilTH. 3 ibid, xxXTUi, 31 i&td. xnVUI, 

4 ibid, s.Lr 5 ibid, min. s ibid' ilv. 

1 ibid. LSO, 
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way, " I will atone for it handsomely/ answered Njal; !C and my 
Triah b that thou shouldest look after the matter with thy 
brothers, who have to bake the price of the atonement, that 
they may be ready to join in it." So it came about “that men 
were chosen to utter the award; and a meeting was agreed on, 
and the fair price of a man was awarded for Thrain’s slaying, 
and they all had a share in the blood-money who had a lawful 
right to it 1 /' When Lyting slew Hauskuld, NjaTs bastard son, 
after that Nj&Ts other sods sought to take vengeance on Lyting 
and his two brothers; the latter were slain, but Lyting escaped, 
though wounded, Then Hauskuld the priest, Ly ting's nephew, 
came with an offer of atonement, Njal agreed, stipulating that 
Ly ting's brothers should fall as outlaws (i.e. be not atoned for), 
and that Lyting himself should not have any atonement for his 
wounds, ™ But, on the other hand/' said Njal, " he shall pay 
the full blood-fine for Hauskuld.,, .My will then is that he pays two 
hundred in silver for the slaying of Hauskuld, but. he may still 
dwell at Samstede*.” Hauskuld, son of Njal, bad a sou, Amund, 
who wan also haso-born. He went to Lyting and demanded 
atonement for his father: "I am base-bom," said he, "and 1 
have touched no fine,” "I have atoned for the slaying of thy 
father,” says Lyting, " with a full price, and thy father's father 
and thy father's brothers took the money; but my brothers fell 
without a price os outlaws 8 ” 

In the trial of Njal's sons for the murder of Hauskuld, of which 
we have already spoken (p. 375), Thiain’s son, Snorri, awarded 
that Hauskuld r4 be atoned for by triple man-fines, but that is 
six hundred in silver. Now ye shall change it, if ye think it too 
much or too little." They said that they would change it in 
nothing'. In a prosecution for homicide at the Thing the next 
of kin or his representative stated the charge and demanded 
that the slayer should he made on outlaw," not to be fed, not 
to be forwarded, not to be helped or harboured in any need/' 
and that all his goods should be forfeited, half to the plaintiff 
himself, and "half to the men of the Quarter who have a‘right 
by law to take his forfeited goods 11 ,” When finally, after a long 

1 Surat Njai, i(tn. 3 it££. civ, 3 cv. 

' i&td. cmi. 3 ibid. csl. 
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dispute and a fray at tii-s Thing, a settlement was made for the 
burning of Njal and his family, Njal himself was atoned for by 
triple man-fine, Bergthora his wife by double, and Helgi and 
Grim each by the same amount as their mother, whilst Skar- 
phed inn's atonement was set off against that of Hauskidd of 
Whiteness. Each of the others who hod been burned was 
paid for with a single man-priee, while for Thord, the child of 
Kari, who was burned with hie grandparents, no atonement 
was paid. Of the banners Elggi had to go into banishment for 
three winters, while several of bis partners in the deed were 
never to return. If Flosi did not sail by the time three winters 
were spent, he and all the other burners were to become 
thorough outlaws, and their outlawry might be proclaimed at 
either the Harvest Thing or the Spring Thing 1 , 

Prom this grim picture of interminable feuds we learn that 
it was the first duty of every horseman to avenge the blood of 
his kindred to the best of his power, and that it rested with 
the nearest, relatives—father, sons, brothers—to pursue the 
manslayer by laying a charge against him at. the Thing, unless 
they first accepted a money compensation either offered by the 
slayer andi his relatives or awarded by arbitrators (usually 
t welve in number) nominated by each party. The Thing coaid 
only decide whether a man was guilty or not guilty, and it hod 
no power to compel the kindred of the slain to accept a money 
compensation and permit the manslayer fco abide in the land,- 
or even to make a money award coupled with the condition 
that a man should go into banishment for a stipulated period; 
but in case the man slayer did not comply with the terms of the 
award to which he had been a voluntary party, he could be 
made an outlaw by the Thing. Once outlawed he could, be 
slain without the slayer incurring any liabilities. 

The L full man-price f was L two bundled in silver/ but 
there was no scate regulating higher payments according to the 
rank of the victim. Homeless freemen like Atli (if avenged at 
all) were atoned for by half the full man-price, while the 
bondsman was valued at twelve ounces of silver, that is, his 
value, as a chattel As in the North the outlaw or homeless man, 


1 Burrtt Nja ?, cteliv. 
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who had no o»e to avenge him, had no man-price, so among the 
Homeric Acheons the broken man who had left his own land 
could be slain without any payment of poimK 

The Homeric Ache an had no qualms in shedding the blood 
of members of his own community;, tiad no dread of the ghost 
of the victim* and therefore did not mutilate the corpse, and 
did not hesitate to associate with men whose hands were 
stained with kindred blood : so too was it with the men of the 
North. Thus although Thistiolf had murdered Thor wad, Hall- 
gerda/s first husband, and had made no atonement for it, yet 
her father Hauskuld, and Glum her second husband, allowed 
him to como freely into their dwellings, plainly feeling no 
repugnance at the manslayer* Again, Gunnar dug up the 
bodies of two men, who bad assaultod him and whom he had 
skin, and there and then summoned them a$ outlaws for 
assault and treachery a , whilst the story of the skying of 
Sigmund by Skarphedinn shows that decapitation was not 
repugnant to the Norsemen*. 

Amongst the Norsemen of the tenth centufy the accept¬ 
ance or rejection of the 1 man-price ■ ’ rested solely with the 
kindred of the slain. Such also, aa we shall soon see, was the 
case with the Cymry of Britain and the Gaels of Ireland. 
Tacitue ascribes the same custom to the Germans, and there is 
ample evidence to show that such continued to be their law for 
many centuries later, although the consolidation of several 
tribes -under a strong central authority, and the ever growing 
power of the Church, continually tended to interfere with the 
ancient rights of kindred vengeance. Nor is it difficult to sec 
why, under the new Teutonic monarchies, the taking of hlood- 
gelt became practically compulsory. The laws of the Anglo* 

11 II. Is. 64S: its tt T&* &Tcfn)Ttn> fueravitm^y. Xy friend Dr Ilamy Jackson 
long since pointed rnt to mo the trie explanation of ifcue&u. words, and allowed 
mo to print it in v iy 1 Homeric Land System 3 [J par. Hell-& iwd. 180 £, pp, S19 .), 

p. IG 35, driavm infiMift tllftt the man had no price {ryi^}. For nof, 
Ifr I. 1J50: 01 tfot r*, jtururSa, ir^Js- Tpt&W* f Jt, in, S&B 

Tip-ip 5' 'Apyriot? and jfl. n. G34 tt 6\X awTUro,r (referring 

to tfDUMj), STY. 405-4 n utonyy^roid y€ roiri) S^po» Amrot ffl, 0d. xxin, 

LS dlT-frE UTFTY TrnLF^Ir [ipBlfAtitV crdpikiy.. 

4 The Story of .Kami Njal, av. 

s ibid, LXm. 


* ibid. Etv. 
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Saxons, the Franks, Alamnnni, and' Frisians show that the king 
exacted for himself a considerable portion of the fine paid by 
the mao slayer. If the latter was forced into exile, the king 
lost the fine for the breach of his peace, Again, as the Church 
claimed the right of affording sanctuary to the m&nslayer, it 
was her interest to constrain the kindred to accept composition 
from the murderer* who of course had to requite the Church 
for her good offices. But where there was no strong central 
authority, as in Iceland, the ancient rules of private war went 
on unaltered. 

The transition from the stage seen in Homer and! Iceland 
to that of the Anglo-Saxons can he found in Abyssinia, where, 
as already shown (p, 369), the court, like the Icelandic Thing, 
can only decide the guilt, or innocence of the accused, and 
though, in case the kindred accept compensation, the king or a 
head -chief receives a large fee, yet he has no power to constrain 
the next of kin to accept compensation in lieu of the blood of 
the manslaver. 

All these considerations render it highly improbable that 
the Homeric Trial Scene represents the state interfering to force 
the kinsman to accept blood-gelt from the raanslayer. 

We have already had occasion to mention the well-known 
gtumbling-block of scholars that in the Homeric poems the 
tribal system plays no part, although it is met in full vigour at 
Athens in classical times. A ready solution for this difficulty 
is afforded by the history of the Teutonic tribes who overran 
the Roman empire. The story of the Visigoths, Burgundians, 
Franks, and other Teutonic tribes, makes it clear that their 
migrations and conquests bad a powerful effect in disintegrating 
their tribal system. The Teutonic Iwro living in the midst of 
the conquered natives had frequently none of his kindred near 
him, and consequently his old customs, based on kindred and 
tribe, became rapidly obsolete. We can now understand why 
it is that the tribe is scarcely heard of among the Homeric 
Acheans, though it flourished in Attica and Arcadia right down 
to classical times. The Ache&n lord, Hke the .Prank or Is orman 
of later days, lived more or less in isolation from his kindred 
in the midst of bis Felasgian subjects, and when the epics were 
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composed, sufficient time had not jet elapsed since the conquest 
for the growth of new groups of Achean kindred. 

This circumstance explains the fact that the pome for 
homicide appears to have been taken by the next heir of the 
murdered mm —father or brother—without any portion of it 
being divided among the kindred. So too among the Visigoths, 
who were the master roce in Spain, the parents seem to have 
retained the whole of the wergclt paid for a kidnapped child,, 
no mention being made of kin. 

So too the edict of Chilperic, apparently made after the 
Franks had extended their boundary from the Loire to the 
Garonne, shows a modification of the ancient law necessitated, 
by the isolation of the Franks among their new subjects, for 
power to succeed to Salic land is given to daughters and to 
sisters of a dead Frank, the vitini, who would be conquered 
aliens, being carefully excluded from succession 1 . 

According to the ancieur laws of Wales' 2 each free man had his 
or blood-price, whilst everyone from the king down to 
the lowest had his saraod, or honour-price, i: according to his 
privilege.” The galanus for the chief of a kindred was 18& 
cows, for an (office-holder) 126 cows, for a man with a 

family, but without office, 84 cow a, that of the boneddig, if 
unmarried, was G3 cows, for the alUud of the brenhin (chief) 
63 cows, for the alltitd of au wchdwr* half that number, while 
the price of a bondsman was ouly four cows or a pound of 
silver, but that of the bondsman from beyond seas was six cows 
or a pound and a half of silver 4 . 

In Ireland a similar system remained m force until 1611 in 
all parts of that island, except where the English had got a firm 
foothold and English law had superseded the Brehon. 

Iu a law tract entitled <r Of the Judgment of every Crime 
which every Criminal commits, down here," we read that every 

1 SEebohm, 2YiW OViEtoiH tu Anglo-Saxon Late, p. 15ft, 

- AnC. .DrtWs of Wider and Jratftituijoni □/ Water, pp. IdS sqq. 

Cf, Scebohui, op. C3'(. p. 55. Thu iiilfnd of a chief was a gfcatigHr related to 
a chiefs family, the oilttifi o£ an twtaiur was Oil'S related to an uc/ifiicr. 

* for ihe higher value ol a b1sv« from A distant land, who therefore ^aa nn- 
Hke)y to escape, gee nay 0 rigin of iltEalifc Citf-rency, p. 55. For Ireland, ef, Book 
Jfrfbte (I^aSAor m- g^Ceon), cd. 0'Donovan, pp. 65-7. 
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crime committed by a man has to he paid for by himself except 
in the ease of killing, provided that the gnilty has the ine&na of 
paying for it himself. “ Every killing however which he com¬ 
mits, it is not he alone that shall pay /or, though he has the 
means of paying for it, but it goes upon the faintly; and this 
now is the reason: because, though it were himself or his son that 
had been killed, it is the whole family that would take the body- 
fine of either of them and not his son or father in the case. 3 ' 
Again, “if it he a necessary killing...whether it {the mmns of 
be found upon hum* or be nob found upon him, his 
family are to pay in. the proportion in which they divide ilia 
property, and he pays a ‘ eumhal * of compensation, and an equal 
share with father or son, of the six ‘cumbals 3 of' dire^fineV 

No matter what a person’s rank might be, the * body-price J 
was always seven female slaves (ciwnImL&) or 21 cows, whilst 
the 1 honour-price 3 (efiachlan 1 ) varied according to rank, as did 
the IVelgb savaud. The acceptance of compensation was vol untary 
and not at the dictation of the community a . 

It is now' evident that the Aehean laws of bloodshed, though 
completely at variance with those of the Athenians and other 
Greeks of the classical period, harmonize exactly with the 
doctrines which prevailed on the same subject among the tribes 
of Germany down to and long after the Christian era. This 
difference in so important a matter was probably due to a 
fundamental divergence in their ethical and religious notions. 
With the Athenian there was always present a horror of the 
pollution of the earth by the shedding of kindred blood, and 
the consequent anger of the Earth-mother, who in retribution 
for the blood of her children which defiled her breast sent 
barrenness, blight, and pestilence upon the land which har¬ 
boured him whose bauds were stained with the blood of 
kindred. 

Similarly the Hebrew believed! that the murderer was 
cursed by the earth, which had opened her mouth to receive 

1 A nc. Lava Ire land, vol. iv- pp. 245^7. 

s voL IT. p. 251: "It SBJB in the ta*t: Everyone diais for his erase, i.e. 
every one diBE for bis wilful Eiitnes, Tp-IujU Le doe? USt Get ' 6li«j 1 (is not- al jOV eU 
to fiompBQ&u,ts \>y paying J eiia r )." 
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a "brother's blood 1 , and that she refused to yield her strength to 
those who "bore the brand of Cain. And as the Athenian held 
that the spirit of a murdered man left unavenged 

dogged the slayer and his kb, so the Hebrew believed that the 
hlood of the akin cried out from his grave for vengeance. 

Although the records of early Roman institutions are very- 
scanty, yet they are sufficient to show that in early times the 
shedding of human blood, except that of a parent or a brother 
or sister, was not regarded as a crime to bo punished with 
death. The history of the terms parTicida and pa,rri(ridmm 
alone suffices to make it highly probable that originally no 
other kind of manslaughter was necessarily punished with 
death. In the first place, the oldest tribunal which dealt with 
capital offences was that of the pa.nricidii*^ Secondly, 

a law ascribed by Festus to Numa Pompilius shows us how the 
ter me became extended to the murder of every free person in 
the community, for it was enacted that if any one deliberately 
did another to death, he was to be regarded as a parricide* 

If, then, ordinary man skying was not necessarily punishable 
by death, it is not unreasonable to infer that the kindred of 
the slain commonly accepted bloodgelt, It is at least certain 
that in cases where one man had injured another, a money 
payment was customary 3 . 

Our inference is rendered all the more probable by the 

1 Gfin. iv. lG-ia. 

s AfiSGh, Ay, l!S0£h yup-ati-A vtcpav toS 5’ a iraXaiAr Spip&s d\£<TThsp 

'Aiptat. Cf. Soph. 0 . C. m-Sr 

E Eestus, p. £31 (Mttller); porricidii quaestoras p-ppaUabantur, quE anlabant 
ei-tAri esuiafl remra. capita! ion qnaarandarum. nam pamcida non utiqas is, 
c[ni piijhLitem aooidiaflfih, dic&hfttui, god qualGmffnnqiw hotumem indemitatuni. 
The derivation from pflfcw (QuintiL VHt 6, 3fi} ia disputed because tr is ft very 
Etabfe aDilnd-GCiHibitutfion in Latin- MMeim pbilalogiafcs aounect the first part with 
Doric srfflfa (njj [J ^ ffbvt as fl‘ffij=Lnt. o$JtT"a, a reiofcfatt by marriage^ this 
derivation is uat Jroo from serious fliSioulty. 

* TeatuLf, ik 32L : si qui Siommera lifcenun dolo saiens morti d&it, paricideti 
erio. 

A JVfipjfi. ttt Ti Tab, [Aul. Gall, it. 1. 12]; at isrmiitt akIKBi £Aihie viflnfH 
Qvra ^vh AHEia PtuctfAl; syMTO. It is pr-jc-nb.ij that originally p&etld l . : .|(0 trou^ meant 
payment far a life either in blood or money. Cf. Emu- .inn. 101 (YakJenp 
mi calido das aanguino poc&as; liv. vn. 19 r 3: id pro inunalatfe in foro 
Tar^uinicnimm Uomauts poenaa hostlbua rodditum. 
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eiristerice in (fatly Rome of an elaborate system of payment® 
(wmJfcifl) for wrongs committed, in cattle, sheep, and bare of 
bronze each weighing a pound (asses librtUes), each cow being 
reckoned at ID sheep, or 100 Kbral assa? 5 . Tliat this system 
belonged especially to the Sabine conquerors of Rome is rendered 
almost certain from a statement of Varro that wiultct was a Sabine 
word, and that it still remained ha nee among the Sftnmites 
(who were of Sabine origin) down to hie own time®. 

Although we have no direct evidence for the amount of 
the * man-price,' yet we may with some probability infer its 
amount from the rating of the various classes in the Servian 
Constitution. Mommsen 5 has laid down Lhat land was the basis 
of assessment on the analogy of the Teutonic hide, assuming 
that the members of the First class possessed a whole hide, the 
remaining classes being composed of those who hold - propor¬ 
tionally smaller freeholds. But this assumption does not hold 
true even for the Teutonic tribes, for, as we have seen, in 
upper Europe a man's wergelt largely depended on the number 
of his cattle, from which it is more than probable that his 
assessment was based rather on cattle than on land. This 
is confirmed by the results of modern researches, which have 
demonstrated that amongst the Germanic peoples land was 
originally r held by groups of kindred, who had their tillage 
in common and fed their cattle on the common pasture, and 
that severalty in land only sprang up at a comparatively 
late period. 

Elsewhere 4 1 have shown that with the Homeric Acheans 
a man’s wealth was estimated in chattels and not in land, 
values being reckoned in cows, just aa among the Celts and 
Germans. We have also seen, that among alt the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian peoples and the Cymry of Britain the wergelt ‘ 
of the full tribesman appears to have been about 100 cows 
(occasionally 120). 

1 AuL GALL xi. 1.1-3 3 Rut. FopUo, 11, Cf. Bidgimsy T Oifin of MOalU& 
(Jtirr&iay, p. 195, 

3 op, Aul. Gell. II. I. 5 ; cf. Ffl.uL ex FbeL, p. 14&: multam Oaco iici 
putmib poftiumi iinafiftTTQ. H. Ybjtu nit; poanaefl eaE&, aed pEcunLarifliE. 

y Hittory of Rome, tqI. upp, $6, 95 [English Inane,.}. 

4 c Tha Homeric Land SyntHm’ {Jour, HeU< Stud, 18H&, pp. 319 *$?.). 
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According to Pliny 1 the highest rating in the time of 
Servius Tullius was 120,000 asses, and therefore that was the 
rating of the First class. This is confirmed by Festus*, who 
states that the term infra cLassem meant all who were rated 
at less than 120,000 asses. Dionysius 3 seta the rating of the 
First class at 100 minae (of silver) or 10,000 draohmtMt of the 
Second at 75 misme (7500 drsf of the Third at 50 minae 
(5000 drs of the Fourth at 25 minae, and of the Fifth at 
12^ minae, Livy* puts the rating of the prima dassis at 
100,000 asses, of the sscawda at 75,000, of the UHia at 50,000, 
of the quarto, at 25,000, and of the quinta at 11,000. 

AH are agreed that it is absolutely incredible that the 
original rating of the First daaa was 120,000 libral asses. As 
the cow woe worth 100 libral asses at Ito me in 451 li. l\ , 
120,000 would have been equivalent to 1200 cows. It is im¬ 
possible that in early Rome there could have been ninety-eight 
centuries composed of men each of whom possessed such a vast 
herd of cattle, especially in view of the known facts respecting 
the ratings customary among the pastoral peoples of the rest 
of Europe. Boeckh offered a most probable explanation, that, 
with the reduction of the as from, the original weight of 
a pound {libra) first to two ounces, later to one ounce, there 
wels a correspond! og raising of the rating of the several classes. 
On the other hand, Mommsen, who holds that the rating was 
originally in land, thinks that the change in the method of 
rating from land, to bronse took place at a time when land 
had greatly risen in value, and that accordingly the 120,000 
oases of the First class are libral usses. Such a change as 
Mommsen supposes must have taken place before 263-241 b.c., 
fbr the as was reduced to two undue during the First Punic 
war 1 . Yet it is hard to suggest any period before that date 

when there was likely to have been so great a rise in the 

value of land as is necessary to account for so large a rating 

1 H- jV. anil, 49 ; miizitaUS flsnsuE nsfcluu) fnifc 1 E 0 re^-S, fit idso hft#G 

pvi.nj.‘L Bta&gia 

d P_ 113 (MfllLer): mica aignifiamciar qui minurti SuiHUL& qui&m 

eei'iEum at vigicti uiiti ;l esn^i sunt. 

* IT. L6.17. * T‘- 4 ^ 

1 Ridgewj, OiYjm tif jVTfitalftc CWrertCJ^ f pp. S77-&. 
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as that of 120,000 libral ass&s (which, according to Mommsen's 
own reckoning, would be worth, about 400 minae of silver) 2 . 
Boeckk's hypothesis fits far better the conditions of the 
problem. The as had been reduced to a single wiria io the 
Second Funic war. Thus 12 asses of the uncial standard 
were required to make up the weight of the old libral as. 
Accordingly, in the second century b.c. 120,000 asses would be 
equal to 10,000 libral asses of the earlier days. 

But, apart from more general considerations, there is 
a fatal objection to Mommsen's theory. Tim 100 mriae, 
which Dionysius gives as the rating of the First class, agrees 
completely wit-h the statements of Pliny and Festue, if the 
120,000 OMtf? given by them as the rating of the First class 
are uncial, but becomes absurd if, like Mommsen, we take 
the latter for libral asses. If Dionysius made 100 minae of 
silver = 120,000 uncial asses= 10,000 libral asses, the ratio 
between the metals would be about 100 :1, the general pn> 
portion between silver and bronze in the first and second 
centuries E.c. If, on the other hand, we suppose that he 
equated 100 minae of salver to 120,000 pounds of bronze, the 
ratio between the metals would be about 1200:1. Mommsen 
himself put the relation between these metals in early Rome 
at 283 :1, and it seems most unlikely that it could ever have 
been higher than 300 : 1. In the centuries immediately 
preceding otir era the ratio between these nnetuis round the 
shores of the Mediterranean seems never to have been more 
than 120:1. 

Livy, indeed, sets the rating of t-hc First class at 100,000 
asses, but this figure can be readily explained. As the Homan 
denarius is treated as a drachma by Greek writers, Livy, finding 
in a Greek source the assessments stated in drachmae, and 
desiring to translate the Greek silver numeration into that of 
the Romans in bronze, and taking the drachma = denarius, 
which contained 10 asses, would multiply 10,000 drachmae by 
10 and thus bring out 100,000 instead of 120,000 as the rating 
of the First class. 

As by the Lex Tarpeia a cow = 100 libral asses, 10,000 libral 

] Ridgfcwa-J, Origin of MttiLitic Cur i-fmcy, p. 341?, 
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(To would = 100 cows. Ill the faxio of the facts from upper 
Europe already stated, 100 cows would be a very natural number 
to form the normal herd of the full freeman of a pastoral com- 
munity- This view is corroborated by one of tbe provisions of 
the Licinlfin Rogations (367 B.O.), which enacted that no one 
should hold more than 500 iugem of public land, nor feed 
more than 100 full-grown cattle or 500 small cattle on the 
public pastures 1 . If '100 large cattle were the number which 
crualified a Roman for the First class, there was every reason 
why Licinius and Sextus should have taken 100 as the maximum 
number of cows which a cdtisen might feed on the public 

pastures, , . , n 

I have shown elsewhere 1 that the method of rating by 

cattle was that in vogue in Sicily in the fourth century u.cl, 
as is rendered clear by a statement in the Oetowmica*, that, 
in consequence of the excessive exactions of Dionysius, the 
Syracusans ceased to keep cattle. If tire assessment at 
Syracuse, a great Greek trading city, wfi* still based on cattle 
m the time of Dionysius (405-367 e.c,), .a fortiori the same 
primitive method of assessment must have prevailed among 
the great cattle-keeping tribes of central Italy in the sixth and 
seventh centuries E.C, 

According to Dionysius and Livy* she First class was 
equipped with bronze helmet, breastplate and greaves, and 
carried a round shield {atrrr 0%™) t a spear and a sword; 
the Second bore tbe oblong shield {Bvptfc> scutum) instead of 
the round shield, and wore no breastplate ; the Third also bore 
the and had neither breastplate nor greaves, the 

Fourth had the scutum, sword and spear*; the Fifth bore 
only javelins {rawLa*) and slings. Thus It was only the 

1 Appian, jSeit civ. I. 8 e rflri* Hk Ttfnwwfuf 

r^ETB, irpttfarrtiw fd judjwt tal vcyraKwiw -ri. 

* Origin of IfataJAto CuTrcnttf (App. B), 3 ^- 

a Arisi. Oet, n. !&4&b* 8; tG* Tvhtrtb 6 tA rd* 06 rpt^irTW 

ft&ncfoutT*, finrtP fri IfiKJ'i 7 )? o^roi vpir TtPfflDrojr 1 r4i afo »$v n xngimpAwiI 
&rt\tU fevrfoL, iroWwv Si- ■fuX.d iroK\& 0s d,T«X^ IffoWi 

frfl (rq-LoiM ^Jer* rfnu, XiT.\. 

* Dion. Hal. rr, 16, 17; Livy, n 43. 

* According to Livy they had only Hjpe&r (Aura) und javelin (uentfim), 

« AjcCOrdingtuLivy they,only carried yiiBdaB tojideagM wtitrS!**. 
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First which had complete armour and bore the round shield, 
all the rest who had shields bearing- the scti&itm. To the 
'SO centuries of the First class were added IS centuries of 
equites. But 1 have shown (vol, j, p. 46$) that the Roman 
equites down to a late epoch bore a round shield with a central 
boss; and it has been likewise proved (vol. i. pp 4oG—465) 
that the round shield with a boss was essentially characteristic of 
upper Fur ope, while the oblong shields, such as the Mycencan, 
the Boeotian,. the old Arcadian, the emoils and the settrimi- wore 
indigenous in the Mediterranean lands. It thus follows that 
the 98 centuries of the First class bore the characteristic shield 
of the early Iron and Bronze Ages of central and upper Europe,, 
whilst inferior classes, who wore only partial armour, carried 
the scutum so characteristic of the South. These facts, even 
if we bad no other evidence, would suggest that the Fust class 
represented the ruling aristocracy in a community composed of 
conquerors and their subjects. 

This presumption is confirmed by the invaluable statement 
of Fcstus 1 that all who hod a property rating of less than 
120,000=10,000 libral rtsses=JO0 cows, were once described 
as unclassed, i.e. as not in the dosses, i.e. not enrolled for 
military service. It is certain that in old Latin cktS&is meant 
the ur??iy s , from which it would appear that in early days there 
was only one claasis, i.e, the body of full citiiieiis, whose assess¬ 
ment was 100 cows, all others being described as infra class™±, 
i.e. not permitted to bear arms. 

It is clear that the statement of Festius can only refer 
to a state of things antecedent to the reforms attributed to 
Servine. Now, as there must have been many Plebeians 
who at the time of the reforms had property equivalent to 
100 cows, it would follow that, if the mere possess!ou of 
property to that amount gave a man a right to be enrolled 
in the classic, the wealthy Plebeians would have had no 
grievance. On. the other hand, there were probably many 

■ 1 free p, £33, not* 2, 

4 Ami, 0e)l, i, 15, 4: equo tumjn&m Dialed uehi religio est {otj al^Eem 
pKwJnetB.ni extra jjoeqsj ium„ id etf, exeiraitum arm it am, uMere (clDsd from 
^ftbiaa Pietor). 
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Patricians who bad not rateable property to the amount of 
100 cows. If, however, the wergelt of a full Patrician was 
100 cows, without any reference to his actual wealth, all 
difficulty disappears. We have seen that in all the lands 
conquered by the Teutonic tribes, as well as among the Cymry 
of Britain, there were one or more semi-servile grades, appa¬ 
rently composed of conquered natives, and each of these classes 
had its- own wergelt, which depended partly on the amount of 
property. 

Thus among the Anglo-Saxons, where the lull wergelt of 
the freeman was 200 shillings (= 100 cows), there were also 
freemen who had only half a wergelt <100 shillings), and 
three grades of lusts whose wergelts were respectively 80, 60, 
and 40 shillmgs. 

But the status of the conqueror did not depend on 
property alone. For instance, after Charlemagnes conquest 
of the Saxons it was enacted that where the Franks paid 
]5 solidi, the more noble Saxons were to make composition 
with 12 solidi, freemen with 5, find Uti (semi-servile class) 
with 4 1 . But it is hardly probable that in every case a Frank 
was wealthier than the ' more noble Saxons/ 

Furthermore, in some areas it was possible for a family of 
one of the lowest grades to rise into a higher one, and even 
in course of time to reach the condition of a tribesman with 
the full wergelt The Servian Constitution shows the working 
of a similar principle. The aborigines of Latium, like those 
of all upper Italy, were Ligurians, overpowered later on by 
the Sabines, one of the Celto-IImbri&n tribes. The Racines 
formed the Patricians., brought, into Rome the worship of 
Janus, Mara and Quirinus, and the sacred marriage called 
confarrwiMa. It has likewise been shown that the Romans 
practised both cremation and inhumation, and that the former 
was the universal custom of the Ltnbrians, the latter that of 
the Ligurians. Moreover, there is evidence that Patricians o^ 
undoubted Sabine ancestry, such as the Glaudii, burned their 

1 Capitulate EnjtouLffujji, tip. 3: plsauit onanibuB Ssionibus, ut uhiflimtiue 
]??E.n&L aeouudrani Sagem bolides 15 aoJuerB iafcouti iW nabilioree SuscmBS 
1-2, ingenipi 5, liti 4 componaot- 
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dead 3 , a fact' which strongly confirms our inference that the 
Sabines had introduced cremation. Incidentally we have seen 
th&t Latin was really the speech of the Plebeians, that is, 
the Ligurian element, which was without doubt the most 
numerous. 

We have just seen that the first class (before the Reforms 
of ServiuSj the only oiums) had the round shield and the full 
armour, which were the lineal descendants of the equipment 
of the men of the Hallstatt-Yillanova period, in other words, 
the Oelto-Umbriau tribes. On the other hand, nil those who 
had previously been infra olas&Gm, if they had any shield, carried 
the sctc&um, and wore either only partial armour or none at all. 

As the 98 centuries of the First class could outvote all the 
centuries of the remaining classes put together, the Sabine 
Patricians maintained practically full political control, and 
similarly retained all military power in their own hands, using 
the Ligurian Plebeians as auxiliaries, ju&ti as the Colts who 
conquered Gaul, and later the Franks and Normans, employed 
their subjects as light-armed troops. The Spartans, with their 
Perioeci and Helots, are a familiar example of the same practice 
m Greece. 

It is probable that the aborigines of the Italian peninsula, 
like those of Greece, had a dread of the shedding of kindred 
blood and its consequences unknown to those peoples who, like 
the Sabines and all their congeners, freely took composition 
for homicide. As the practice of accepting poine which ex¬ 
isted among the Homeric Acbeans completely disappears from 

1 Thus P. Clddiat, OLeera's enemy, w&o was undoubtedly & Patrician fef. Oio. 
nd Atiic, II. S, 1, where PoiJiyey is termed ImdufZijr ad pUbem, beeauee ]* had 
sransEenred Ol-odius frpm a patrician to a plebeian S£Jm), *raa burned on & pyre 
in or near the car Id Jfaeiilfrt (Ahmh- ^0). Cremation in the Pomm ¥UE fortiddeu 
by tbe X Xables, bpt certain families claimed the iigkf, and ib w3» gene: ally 
conceded in trmi^pJiaCaree (Plutarch, qvntr£, itont, 7 !j). Dionysius fv. 43] Says 
that Vnlariua Poplicola, alone of all famous men down Go hii own day, bod 
been aaelpned a Epat for Lie pyre and burial lli the city near tbe Porum B.C tile 
fpot &f Iho Telian bib. (mi teadfhj 

■yepo^j'Mu £irt$>eui&y &u$pG>v £y v&htt (nhreyytf rijr (fyopd? clTr^nfe* for' 

Of oour&e the burning of Clodius, like that &f Julius CaEi&jr, occurred ill a 
l int. Mom frequent vae craEcatlan carried Out; in tli£ GarnpUS Martins, as in 
tbe case of Sulla, etc., blit tills wA6 stopped early in imperial times. 
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Greece long before classical times, and the indigenous doctrine 
reasserted itself, so the Sabine element at Earns, as it merged 
more and more into its subjects, appears to have been influenced 
by their ideas, and thus it came that Roman law, as we meet it 
fully developed, has imbibed the stem doctrine of life for hfe 
which is essentially characteristic of the Mediterranean* The 
gradual recrudescence of indigenous doctrines is well illustrated 
by the La* Fompem (55 ac.), which enacted that those guilty 
0 f the murder of a parent, grandparent, or child, shall be 
sewn up in a leather sack with a dog, a cock, a viper, and 
a monkey, and thrown into sea or river, that the air may 
be denied them while they survive, and the earth when they 

are dead 1 . 

Nor can it be maintained that, because wergelts were no^ 
indigenous among the aborigines of Latium, therefore they 
would have had none after the Sabine conquest; for conquerors, 
who had themselves a scale of compositions for homicide and 
wounds, would naturally appraise the lives of their subjects ra 
a similar fashion, whether the latter liked it or not. 

The result of our inquiry into the Roman law oi homicide 
baa rendered it highly probable that the dominant, element at 
Rome in early times had a system of wergelts like that of all 
the peoples of upper Europe, and we have seen some reasons 
for ascribing it to the Sabines, who made themselves masters 

of Rome. .... , 

As the system of wergelts brought into Spam by the 

Visigoths died out under Mediterranean influences, So did 
Sabine pmotice gradually fade away in Labium, But as the 
fairhaired Acheans, like all the peoples of upper Europe, book 
composition for homicide, and as that practice had disappeared 
from Greece long before classical times, we have still another 
proof that they, like Visigoths and Umbrians, had defended 

from central Europe. . 

As the Homeric Acheans held views on homicide differing 
totally from those of the peoples of the eastern Mediterranean, 
but exactly corresponding to those universal in the North until 

1 I-ater Still Buoh parSOHS wars dither burnt alive or Ghrown tn tfco twsfita 
(Jnl. Pawl, Stntm. v, £4). 
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the spread of Roman law and Christianity had impressed upon 
the northern folk the ideas held in the South upon this vital 
question, we are inevitably lerl to conclude that the doctrine 
of the Homeric Aeb earns had made its way downwards from 
central Europe into Greece. It mav 1 he said that this doctrine 
had been simply borrowed by the indigenous people of Greece 
from the north, and that its presence on Greek soil does not 
necessarily indicate that it came there with a body of northern 
invaders. But if it had been borrowed without conquest this 
would have been duo to a fundamental change in the moral 
and religious ideas of the older race of Greece, and accordingly 
the new principle would have continued in force amongst the 
people who had deliberately embraced it. 'Vet it is patent 
that it died out very soon on Greek soil, and this proves that 
it was repugnant to the moral notions of the aborigines, and 
consequently must have been brought in by a body of 
conquerors. 

Our conclusion that the Homeric view of homicide had 
descended into Greece from central Europe has a must im¬ 
portant bearing on the chronological relation of the Early Iron 
Age of Hallstatt and the Bronze Age of Myceneaa Greece. 
For it affords a peculiarly strong corroboration of the conclusions 
which wo have already drawn from an examination of the use of 
iron, the round shield, the brooch, and the practices of cremating 
the dead and tracing descent through mules. In one respect 
the evidence afforded by the wergelt differs from that of all 
the others just enumerated: the use of iron, round shields, 
brooches, and the customs of burning the dead and reckoning 
descent through males continued on Greek soil down to classical 
and post-classical times. Thus it was possible, although we 
have shown it to be most improbable, to argue that all these 
objects and practices bad grown up on Greek soil. On the 
other hand it has just been clearly shown that the doctrine of 
the wergelt was hut transitory, and therefore must have been 
brought in by a body of invaders, whose national custom 
it was. 

We may therefore conclude with confidence that the culture 
of the Early Iron Age of central Europe, essential elements in 
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which were iron, the round shield, the brooch, and the practice 
of cremation, waa not dependent on, and therefore later than, 
the culture of Myceuean Greece, as has hitherto been held. 
The reasons for that belief can bo easily suininarixedh 

(1) It was universally assumed that bronze, Le. copper 
alloyed with tin, was. first discovered in Egypt or Asia Minor, 
and that it had from thence made its way into Greece and so 
up Europe, and that accordingly the Bronze Age of Mycenae 
was older than the Bronze Age of central Europe;. But I have 
given reasons (vol. i> p- 609) for believing that bronze was 
discovered in the copper-and-tin-bearing area of Hungary 
and Bohemia s . 

(£) It was held by Mr Myres 5 that the knowledge of 
copper passed from Cyprus by way of Anatolia, the Hellespont 
and Thrace, into the D&nubian region. But I have shown 
{vol. I. p. 007) that there are copper axes found in Hungary of 
a type far more primitive than any copper axe yet found in 
Cyprus or the Aegean. 

(3) Until the appearance of my paper 4 on the Early Iron 
Age of central Europe it was an undisputed article of faith 
that iron had reached central Europe either from Africa or 
Asia, Syria and Palestine 11 being the most favoured claimants 

1 The? following polemic W&R no part of the original form of tiiiH chapter, hufi 
&'i Mr 7. Xi, Myras-{UZ iwj. Rev- 1902, p. 75) charged me with producing “no 
evidence tor regarding the Hatteiatt civilization a& independent of, or prior to, 
thg Myoeto e anand with ignoring “fibs convergent linos of evidence which have 
Sed Mr Arthur Ev&ne \ Rhind Lectures, jScotitMn, 19 Dec- 1895 [read 11 Dee.]), and 
othcra, to regard it a?i auh-MyccBean,” rvnd as Prof- F, Gardner (EttpL Hiik/rtcal 
JJwfeyt, 190 J, pp. 74S-6), evidently bJho referring to my friend Mr Evana, aay& 
that “the bast authorities ’ 1 will not acoept J»y dates tor ill* BAlletait culture, 
whilst another reviewer (Oxford'Mugatme, 1902, p. 49) make. 1 ) a similar state¬ 
ment, I have been Compelled to enter on a more detailed co'fitirnve'rfry- 

s Mr J. I->. Myrca In 0 * long and very hostile review of the first toL of fihe 
piesmc work [Gtau, Rev. 1903, pp r 68—77, to which I replied, ibid, pp. 79—91) 
accepts my conclnaion that bronze wae discovered In Central Enrol)* end passed 
thence into Greece. 

1 Jbwr. dntAT-Pp, Z?u£. vol. mu. p. 173. 1 notice with satisfaction that Mr 
Mjrea in hig review does not mako the slightest attempt to maintain this view 
any longer. 

* Jitp. J5rs't- 1896 (Liverpool), p. 9$fh 

a A. f. Eveuh (Rhind Lectures), Scot™*™. II Deo. 1995, p. 10, ool. 2. 
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for the honour of first discovering that metal; it was like¬ 
wise commonly held that It only reached Greece in the ninth 
century B.C. 3 , and central Europe a century later. But I have 
given reasons (vol. Lp, 610 sqq.) for believing not only that iron 
was discovered independently * in the Hallstatt area, but that 
probably knowledge of it was brought thence into Asia Minor, 
Palestine, and other parts of Asia; reasons have likewise been 
advanced for placing the composition of the Homeric epic at a 
date not later than 100Q b.c. But as iron is as frequently 
mentioned in the so-called oldest as in the so-called later strata 
of the Iliad, the evidence points to iron being in full use in 
Greece in the end of the second millennium B.C, But, as it 
has been shown that it probably was discovered in central 
Europe and descended thence into Greece, its use in the former 
area must have considerably preceded its first appearance on 
Greek soil 

(4) It was held by Monteliue, who was followed by Evans, 
that the oldest form of the fibula had been invented at Mycenae 
in the fifteenth century B.c. It has been therefore assumed that 
Monfceliua has fixed the date of the oldest form of fibula 
(Peschiera type) found in North Italy. But as the oldest- types 
of Hallstatt fibulae are later than the oldest types found in 
north Italy, the Hallstatt culture is held to be considerably 
posterior to the fifteenth century B.0. But this argument assu mes 
that the fibula was invented in Greece, On the other hand, 
it has been shown (vol. 1. pp. a70 sqq,) that it was invented 
in central Europe, and passed thence into Greece, As therefore 
it must have been in use in Central Europe at a date anterior 
to its appearance in Greece, it certainly cannot be adduced 
as evidence that the Italo-Hallstath culture was derived from 
and was therefore later than that of Mycenae. 

(5) Mr A J. Evans 5 sees in certain features of the Hallstatt 

1 A. J, Huang. ibid. Jl lhe nee of iron spread about thft ninth sentBCJ before 
Chiias through Cyprus tn GrSSOfl and Italy." 

2 Mr Myrea (Glass. Rev. 1902, p- 74—5) llOHY admits that it ie " not improbable 
that the early liana-Alpha* irnn^naeltcrs, with their ohLCPney-f^rnaosa, rapresEEt 
an iadfitpen dent tradition from that of the Lavantln-e iron-aiiielter s wth 4b&ir 
Oflitnngylesa * open,hearth b 

5 ^cnlEmcm, 11 Dec. lfl9o, p. 10, flol. 5. 
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culture rH such as the figures of birds and animals, the multi¬ 
plicity of pendanta, and the degenerate traces of the returning 
spiral ornament," a resemblance to the Early Iron Age antiquities 
found at Olympia, ami in the recently explored Caucasian 
cemeteries. Yet neither ho nor anyone lias bridged over the 
gap between the geometrical (Dipylon) culture found at Olympia 
and the true Mycencan Krauze Age culture, nor has Mr Evans 
been able to deduce the Hallstatt forms to which I have just 
referred from the objects and ornaments of the Bronze Ago 
of Mycenae, but he has been obliged to resort to the treasure 
discovered in Aegma, (voh I. pp. 3$—6), which he thinks i( re¬ 
vealed a new and later phaac of Mycenaean art than had been 
hitherto known. Its probable date of deposit was about the 
ninth century 11,0., and it contained open-work jewels with 
human, bird, aud animal forms, and with pendant ornaments 
attached to them by small chainsThese he thinks "supplied 
the absolute prototypes of some of the most typical Hallstatt 
forms. The birds and bird-holding figures, moreover, found in 
this series fitted on to the earliest religion of Mycenae, 1 ' Yet 
he admits that r< on the older Mycenaean jewellery they were 
certainly doves, the sacred bird of a goddess, traces of whose 
early worship were found throughout the Mycenaean world, but 
specially at Paphos—the goddess known to the Greeks as 
Aphrodite. Ou the later examples these birds were generally 
ducks or waterfowl S , J> 

But as I have given reasons for believing that the Acheaue 
came down from central Europe about 1400 R.c. 3 , the resem- 

] j&WIfWiaftj ISEflO. 1095, p. 7, col, 3. Sea atao Evans’ address (Sep. Brit. 
_4jb, 1590, p. 921}, 'vhero lie giTH his chief reason 9 fur his chronology of the 
Italo-HaU&Satt period ; Ur Evans . ifeif, Siwd. ttoL iiu. p. $34) snys thfct 
" vb are lad to refer £he deposit of the Aegillft Treasnro to the eighth or ninth 
century before OUT era oe approximately to about 500 D,C. f1, 

3 5oc. Git, 

s Ur Myrea (CiiMs. Btv. 1903. p. Tit) admits that f have made eu probable w 
an intrusion into fireece from the north-west at the point where bl'OUBC gives 
placS to iron, and he algo admits (iac.eit, p. 7fl) that- |L enough seems to remain 
from Homeric Ecurcea atone to justify his [Kidgeway'e] main contention t 
(I) that the genealogies pive na an era for the coming of tlie Aeheone mio Greece, 
about t^vo generations bofora the Uxojaa War, and consequently about four 
genorationa before the Borina invasion^ etc. He thus accepts my conclusions 
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bl since between the Aegina treasures and certain forms foued 
in the metal work of the Xtalo-Hallstait cult ore is due to the 
fact that the latter had been brought into Greece generations 
before the deposit of the Aegina treasure * about 800 luV As 
already remarked* Mr Evans felt the difficulty that* whilst rbe 
dove is the bird comm only seen in works of art of tbe true 
Mycenean period, the duck forms t,be motive in the Aeginetan 
treasure. But the latter is a common motive on a series of 
bronze objects familiar in the H&llst&tt and Italian areas f and 
which* though mentioned in the Iliad, are absolutely unknown 
in the graves of Myocnean Greece—the well-known broad belts 
of bronze (the Homeric which have been found in 

Hungary, at Halls fcutfc* Este, Corneto (voL T, fig, 58), aud 
Bologna (voL L p, SI1)* and which are regularly adorned with 
circles flanked by ducks 3 heads or serpentine ornaments. As 
these girdles are certainly not; of Myccne&n origin* there is no 
valid reason for supposing that their characteristic decoration 
is not indigenous, 

(6) Mi Evans also sees another " feature of the Hallstatt 
relics derived from the same Mycenaean source :: in "the votive 
bowls, caskets* and tripods, provided with wheelE below, aud 
often supporting various human ot animal forms* or, in the case 
of the caskets, raking the shape of birds 1 ' (cf. vol Lpp. 483,451). 
"The Homeric description of similar works,such as the wheeled 
tripods wrought by Hephaistos, showed that their adoption 
on European soil went back to Mycenaean times. An 'Italo- 
Hallstatt' wheeled tripod such as Homer describes was actually 
found at Luoeria in Apulia 3 " 

From this it will be seen that Mr Evans assumed, like 
almost every one dse, that, the Homeric poems represented the 
culture of the Bronze Age of Mycenae. But I have shown 
(vol, i- pp. 294? sqq.) that the Iliad and Odyssey represent the 
Early Iron Age, whilst the acropolis graves of Mycenae show not 
a trace of that mefcah Accordingly, the resemblance between 
the wheeled tripods of the Italo-Hallstatfc culture and those 

thus tho AcllCftUa bsd descended from OCUtr&t Iturope, bait aliened Greece in the 
14th Mjaturj B.Q-, and BBtablished ft dynaBtj in Argalis eJioait 130ft h.c, 

1 kc, dir 
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described in Homer,, so hr from indicating that they passed 
from Mycencan Greece into Italy and central Europe, rather 
shows that they had descended from the latter region into 
Greece in the Early Iron Age along with the men who "brought 
in "with them the use of iron, the round shield, the brooch, the 
practice of burning the dead, a strict marriage tic, descent through 
males, and the custom of accepting wergelk 

(7) Again, Hr Evans thinks that sub-Myoonean influ coco 
can be seen in the Early Iron Age of Bosnia and Herzegovina ■ 
H< notably in the great prehistoric cemetery at Glaainats, a whole 
series of early Iron Age types betray distinct Mycenaean affinities. 
The spiral motive and its degeneration—the concentric circles 
grouped together with or without tangential lines of connection 
’—appear on bronze torques, on fibulae of Mycenaean descent, 
and the typical finger-rings with the bezel at right angles to 
the ring. On the plates of other 'spectacle fibulae' are seen 
triquetral scrolls singularly recalling the gold plates of the 
Akropolis graves of Mycenae 1 " But even granting for the sake 
of argument that the spiral motive reached, the Danubian 
region from the Aegean, which is very doubtful, its appearance 
in the Early Iron Age in that quarter does not afford the 
slightest grounds for dating objects of the Iron Age, since 
Mr Evans himself 51 says that “ examples of spiraliform painted 
designs on pottery going back to the borders of the Neolithic 
period have been found in Hungary and Bosnia" 1 Why should 
not the spiral, which was already in use in that area at the 
dose of the Stone Age, have continued to be employed down to 
the Early Iron Age, without any further borrowing from Mycenae 
at that epoch ? 

Again, there is no more reason for supposing that the 
concentric circles characteristic of the Danubian decoration are 
degenerated farms of spirals than there is for holding that the 
concentric circles seen often in African wood-carving have had 
a like origin. To base any arguments of borrowing by one 
people from another on the mere fact that spirals or circles are 
favourite motives with each is extremely dangerous, for the 

* Asp. of BHt* lSttfl, p- y2l. 

3 tfp. tffk p„ ftHh 
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circle is a very wide-spread primitive decoration* and races like 
the Maoris of New Zealand (vol. I. Fig, 44) have developed the 
spiral for themselves without borrowingfrom Egypt or the Aegean. 
Mr Evans* it will have been noticed* holds that the fibula is 
Mycenean in origin* but we have already seen strong reasons 
for coming to the opposite conclusion. The 'spectacle' fibula 
is certainly not an invention of Myeenean Greece* and there is 
no reason why triquetral scrolls as well as spirals should not 
have been indigenous in Bosnia* nor is there any reason why 
certain people there should not have placed the bezels at right 
angles to the ring without any borrowing* especially in view 
of the fact that the aboriginal Illyrian tribes were closely akin 
to the oldest race of Greece. 

I have pointed out (vol I. p, 585) that the occurrence in 
the cemeteries of the Caucasus of fibulae similar to those of 
the Danubian region is probably due to the fact that the 
Cimmerians had passed from the Danube into South Russia 
and had made their way into. Asia Minor and possibly into 
Armenia (vol. I p. 396), 

(S) It has been assumed that certain bronze articles which 
are characteristic of the Hallstatt culture and are adorned 
with parallel hands of warriors and animals* were derived from 
Mycenae* because they were held to have affinities with the 
Shield of Achillea, it being assumed that Homer represented 
the Hycenean Bronze Age. But I have Blown (vol, I, pp- 
313—fi) that the very few monuments from Mycenae and 
Tiryns which present such processions of warriors belong to the 
top stratum of each city* whilst the warriors are equipped not 
with true Mycenean shields* but with round shields* which 
I have also shown to be characteristic of all the peoples of 
upper Europe. 

Our examination has now shown that the foundations of 
the belief that, the Hallstatt culture was dependent on, and 
therefore later in origin than* that of Mycenean Greece, arc 
but a series of unsupported assumptions, which cannot stand 
the test of the inductive method. 

It has been argued in previous porta of this work that the 
Persians and Aryan a of the Rig-Veda had passed from upper 
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Europe into Ada at a period prior to the discovery of iron, 
though later than the rise of the practice of cremating the 
dead. If this be sound, we ought to find traces of the wergelt 
among the Persians and Hindus. 

Though the Zend-Avesta does not give us any direct 
evidence of the payment of blood-money in the case of man- 
skying, yet certain passages render it clear that compensation 
for life and wounds was the rule amongst the ancient Persians. 
Thus we read that r " if people come, fellow-believers, relatives, 
or friends, to expiate (shado-chinagho) by money, or with 
a woman (nairirchina^ho), or in the spiritual way (kJtratu- 
chifut§h&)—-i f they will expiate by money, they shall bring up 
the money; if by a woman, they shall give in marriage a young 
maiden; if in the spiritual way, they shall recite the Holy 
Word 1 * ” Again, the manslayer who refused to make an atone¬ 
ment received two hundred stripes, and there was a similar 
precept respecting him who had wounded another and refused 
to make atonement 3 . 

Compensation for homicide to this day is customary amongst 
Iranian tribes, such as the Ossetes, who call themselves Ir or 
Iron and their country Irom&tan 3 , and who in “ physiognomy, 
figure, and whole outward appearance form a perfect contrast to 
the surrounding Caucasian tribes, especially the Georgians,” as 
they usually have“ blue eyes and red or light brown bair 4 .” They 
say that their ancestors came originally over the mountains 
from the north; that they at first dwelt in the country now 
occupied by the Circassians, and had been driven onward as 
for as their present territory by other races pressing behind 
The Georgian annals represent the Ossetes as already their 
neighbours in the time of Alexander the Great, and say that they 
had come from the banks of the Don, whilst Ptolemy mentions 
them as hying at the mouth of that river, and others declare 
that they built Azov. 

1 Veodi^fiA E&vg. tv. 44, oited by GfiTgcr, Civilization of th& Iranians 

in ancient tffflW, vfil. n. p, 34. 

a ifi. EftTg. 30 tqq. {DartnestctMr, p. 42), 

* HartlmueecL, Transcartcasia fEngl. trfliLLB. IS54}, p. SA4. 

4 ibid. pp. 413—4. ' ibid. p. 334, 
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The custom and the law of blood-revenge prevails am rag 
both nobles and free men, and there are courts of arbitration 
“ precisely like those which formerly existed in Germany V s 
£ ' If a murder be committed, any relative of the victim is 
entitled, and indeed obliged to take revenge and slay the 
murderer or gne of his family; this accomplished, lie goes to 
the grave of his kinsman and exclaims, ‘1 have revenged thy 
blood and slain thy murderer.In cases of murder or man¬ 
slaughter, the injured party Is always at liberty to refo ae any 
offer of atonement, and to demand blood-revenge. Frequently 
however, especially in recent times, the case is referred to a 
court of arbitration, in which it is* custom ary to tax the wounds 
of a man who has been killed at twice the amount for those 
of one who has recovered, the rate being in proportion bo the 
rank of the family,. +t The body of every Ossetian has a settled 
value in the eyes of the judges..,. The father of a family bears 
a higher value than an unmarried man, and a noble is rated 
at twice as much as a freeman. Every limb is taxed in the 
same manner. Gaping wounds are measured by barley-corn a; 
a wound is said to'be so many barley-corns long; its length is 
declared by the court, which imposes a penalty of one cow for 
each barley-corn; so that the infliction of a wound sometimes 
involves a fine of ton or twelve com... The maximum of com¬ 
pensation for murder or homicide has been fixed from time 
immemorial,... The murder of a free man who is not a house¬ 
holder is rated at nine times nine cows; that of a head of one of 
the principal families at eighteen times eighteen cows,” Un¬ 
fortunately HaxfchauBen does not give the wergelt of the ordinary 
free householder, but as that of the unmarried freeman is SI cows, 
and that of the head of a principal family is 324^ and as a noble 
is rated at double the freeman, the married freeman cannot be 
more than 162 cows; 100 or 120 cows would be a not unlikely 
amount. 

“In those courts of arbitration each party chooses three 
beads of families, not related either to the accused or the 
accuser, and these six select- a seventh as a foreman. The court 


1 Hanttiftiiseii, JVafucajtraaa 'a (En^L iraus, 1554), pp. 407-— Sh 
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first requires a solemn declaration from both parties that they 
will submit to its decision, and demands three sureties an each 
side. A post is then fixed firmly in the ground* as a symbolical 
sign that the disputants must abide by their agreement* a curse 
being invoked on ail who neglect to fulfil it. When each 
party lias stated its version of the case* the court retires for 
deliberation to a place appointed for the purpose, generally in a 
forest. When the judges have agreed upon a decision, they 
communicate it to bath parties 1 ," 

A parricide draws upon himself a fearful popular revenge: 
he is shut up in his house, with all bis possessions, surrounded 
by the populace, and is burned alive 1 . 

Any "disputes relating to property are also decided by 
courts of arbitration.,.,The judges receive, as a remuneration 
for their trouble, a present from each party, generally one- 
twentieth of the property in dispute 8 ," 

Saoslcrit scholars 14 have loog since pointed out that the 
Aryans who entered north-western India had the institution 
of wergelt, whilst it has been further inferred from Vedic 
passages that the amount of the man-price was 100 cows* 
ik fact which strikingly harmonizes with the w&rgolts of the 
peoples of upper Europe, 

Although the Laws of Manu were composed at a date when 
the Aryan conquerors of India had been greatly infl uencod by 
the religious ideas of their subjects, yet there are not wanting 
indications that a system of composition for bloodshed had once 
existed. 

Thus, if a Brahman shall unintentionally kill a Kehafcriya, 
in order to purify himself he shall give 1000 cows and a bull; 

1 Haithauaen, Transcaucasia [Enpl. trails. 1054), p. 40$, 

3 ibid, p, 41 d. 

3 p, 411. 

4 Both tirva dealt vith the V*3i& pewasgas [ZDM&, 41, pp, 572 - cL Laist, 

AU*4ii*oha J!tt Gfltrtimt, p. 20fl; Entile*, Fatffmse an, &. vmt Both, p. 4fl, 

" vedigolieil Btdleu heweisen, wie aUaeatig flJMrkaimfc isi, draft 100 E(ihe ganz 
Bfiiffflhulidi a'B Praia fctr ftlnaa Majm, aaah fur einem Bmkmanen, gEzahit 
warden.” 

There 11 HO passa^ in the Eig-Yada from which it tan he inferred thfti the 
wergpJt waa 1O0 flows, althoogh tJlttt number of cows ifl a faVourit*, e.g. r, IBS’, 7 
i^oudui i T 126, 2j vii. L03, 10; 120 cows are mo eu t. 27, 2, 
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a -Brahman who has slain a virtuous Taisya might give 100 
cow a and a bulb he who has skin a Sudm might give ten white 
cows and one bull to a Brahman. 

But the acceptance of blood-composition continues to thia 
hour in full force under the sanction of British rule among the 
tribes of Raj pu tan a. 


CHAPTER III. 


FETISH, ‘TOTEM,’ AND ANCESTOR. 


iiocrrep a£ wd r£ eTAn edcrroTc fc^OrWoioYci.M of an 0 p^rroi, ottw 
Kit toyC tun Gewn- 


Arist. PcL i. & V. 


In tha last, chapters we discussed certain, institutions, such 
as Kinship, Marriage, and the punishment of Bloodshed in early 
Greece, and our enquiries led us to conclude that- there were 
wide and essential differences in these respects between the 
older inhabitants and the Acheans of Homer. 

Now as Aristotle maintained that ‘ r men liken to themselves 
not only the forms, hilt also the lives of their gods,** and 
inasmuch as we have found a wide difference not only in the 
physical characteristics, but also in their habits of life between 
Acheans and Pelaagians, we ought to find a corresponding 
difference in their religious ideas and their conceptions of the 
gods. 

"When we come to examine the religious ideas of the 
inhabitants of ancient Greece, we arc met on the threshold 
by many difficulties,. For instance the attention of aLudents 
has long been attracted to one problem of special importance, 
with which we have already dealt to some extent in an earlier 
chapter (vol. I. ch. Vli). 

Stated shortly it is this: How' comes it that, though in 
historical Greece the worship of the dead is very prominent, 
yet there is a complete absence of such cults in the Homeric 
poems, the earliest picture left us in literature of the habits 
and ideas of the dwellers on the soil of Hellas 1 We ought 
naturally to expect, to find the worship of the dead much 
more prominent in the earlier period than in the classical 
and post-classical times, when such cults would have a ten¬ 
dency to fall into desuetude. Rohde in bis work already cited 
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(vqI, x, p, 512) dealt with this problem at great length, but 
failed to find a satisfactory answer. 

The wide difference between the Homeric Acheoos and 
the Greeks of the classical period in respect to the worship 
of the dead and the destination of the sou] after death mturatl} r 
leads us to enquire whether they differed similarly in regard 
to Animism in general. For, although all races of mankind 
may be said to be animistic in some form or another, it is 
obvious that- there is a wide gulf between the Animism which 
characterises races low in the scale of humanity and that 
which exists in the higher culture. 

As we connect motion with life, we speak of ships and 
engines as if they were endowed with life and sentieucy. And 
as this tendency to personify inanimate and manufactured 
articles exists in a greater degree among uneducated people 
than amongst the intellectual classes, we can readily under¬ 
stand that primitive peoples are much more prone to this -way 
of looking at the world around them. Jn birds and beasts they 
$ee a vitality in every respect analogous to that which they 
observe in human beings, and they thus infer similarity of 
causation. They therefore ascribe to animals their own feelings 
and motives. To the tree or plant the same method of reason¬ 
ing is applied i for though the latter lack the faculty of 
locomotion, the processes of growth and decay, and the change 
of foliage which they exhibit, avo regarded as proofs that 
they are animated by a vital principle sirailar to that in the 
animal kingdom. 

Nor is it only among the lowest races that such ideas are 
found in full sway, since nowhere are they found exercising 
more complete domination than among races who have attained 
to a high state of material culture. 

A couple of typical cases will suffice to prove this. No 
one in face of the fine bronze work of Benin will deny the 
high degree of skill in the arts attained by the natives of 
West Africa, yet no region in the world offers a better field 
for the study of all the lower phases of Animism. 

"The African/’ writes Miss Kingsley 1 , "does not divide 
1 [We have bain unable to triwe this pasaaRe.] 
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up the world, as many Europeans and Asiatics seem to, into 
three divisions, God, man, and nature- To him there is no 
sharp division between those things, they are parts of a great 
whole, Man is a very important part, he belongs to a very 
high oitler of spirits, but not to the highest; for there are 
above and beyond his absolute control two classes—there is 
a great class equal to him—and lower than him in power 
there are many classes. Fourteen classes of spirits are clearly 
discernible. Everything that be knows of by means of his 
senses he regards as a twofold, part spirit, part liot-spirit, or, as 
we should say, matter; the connection of a certain spirit with 
a certain mass of matter is. not permanent. He will point out 
to you.a lightning-stricken tree and tell you its spirit has been 
killed; he will tell you when a cooking-pot is broken, that it 
has lost its spirit; if his weapon foils, it is because someone has 
stolen, or made its spirit sick by witchcraft There is one 
god who is the over-lord of all things but there is not any 
cult of this god among negroes or Bantus. He takes no interest 
in those tilings that he has created, leaving them to the 
dominion of lower spirits, over whom however he has power 
if he chooses to exert it; and to the management of these 
spirits with whom he is in immediate touch, the African turns 
his attention. It is only in dire extremity that he invokes 
this great over-god to restrain the evil working of the great 
nature-spirits, though he knows it will bo in vain, 

,r In most parts of West Africa there are a class of spirits 
called the £ well-disposed ones/ and. they are ancestors. Things 
arc given to them—I do not say xa&rijiced, because sacrifice 
is quite another matter,- -but things are given to them for 
their consolation and support, and they do what they can to 
benefit their own village and families. 

“ The soul is probably not immortal, but, though it lasts 
for a good time after death even if neglected, it is necessary 
to sustain it with offerings, 

“ There are four souls, the human; the soul m an animal, 
never in a plant, in the bush; the shadow on the path; and 
the dream-soul The last- three do not survive death; no 
customs are made for them at death. 3 ' 
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The ancient Peruvians present in the JS'ew World an equally 
good example, for they had reached a very high level in the 
arts, as witness their architecture* metal-work and pottery. 
That, however, no tribe was ever more dominated by all the 
forms of the loiter Animism is made certain by the words of 
Garcikeso 1 , who not only wrote in the generation after the 
Spanish conquest, bat was himself an Inca: JL each province, 
each nation* each house had its gods, different one from an¬ 
other; for they thought- that a stranger's god, occupied with 
someone else, could not attend to them, kit only their own. 
Thus it was that they came to have such a variety of gods* 
and so many that they could not be counted. And a? thev 
did not understand, like the gentile Romans, how to make ideal 
gods, as Hope, Victory, Peace, and such like, because they did 
not raise their thoughts to invisible things, they adored what 
they saw.... Thus they worshipped herbs, plants, flowers, all hinds 
of trees, high hills* great rocks, and the chinks in them, hollow 
caves, pebbles* and small stones of different colours, found in 
rivers and brooks, such as jasper. They adored the emerald, 
particularly in a province which is mow-called Puerto Viejo* but 
they did not worship rubies and diamond? because there are none 
in that country,. In place of them they worshipped different 
animals* some for their fierceness, such as the tiger, lion and bear; 
and as they looked upon them as gods, they did not fly from 
them, if they crossed their path* but went down on the ground 
to worship them, and these Indians allowed themselves to be 
killed and eaten without attempting flight or making any 
defence, They also adored other animals for their cunning, 
such as foxes and monkeys. They worshipped the dog for his 
faithfulness and noble character* the cat for its agility, the 
bird which they calf eunfur for its size,, and some nations 
adored the eagle because they thought they were descended 
from it* as well as the cuntur. Other nations worshipped 
falcons for their swiftness, and for their' industry in procuring 
food, They worshipped the owl for the beauty of his eyes 
and head, and the bat for bis quickness of sight, which caused 
much wonder that he could see at night. They also adored 

1 Royal Commentaries fS/Ahe Incas, vol. t. pp, i7-8 (Hujkhaifl’fl Erins,). 

27—2 
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many other birds according to their caprices. They venerated 
the great serpents that arc met with in the Antis, twenty-live 
to thirty feet in length, more or less, and thicker than, a man’s 
thigh, for their monstrous size and fierceness. They also looked 
upon other smaller snakes as gods in places whore they are not 
so large as in the Antis, as well as lizards, toads and frogs. In 
fine, there was not an animal, how vile and hi thy soever, that 
they did not look upon as a god; merely differing one from the 
other in their gods, without adoring any real God, nor being 
able to hope for anything from them. 1 ' 

They held lightning and thunder to be the servants of the 
sun, and a chamber was set apart for them in the Temple of 
the Sun at Cukco: "they did not look upon them as Gods, 
though some Spanish historians have said as much. On the 
contrary, they detested, and do still abominate, the house or 
any other place where it is certain that a thunder-bolt has 
fallen. They closed the door of such a house with mud and 
stones that no one might enter it, and when a bolt fell on 
the ground, they marked the spot with a heap that no one 
might tread there. They considered these places to be ac¬ 
cursed and unlucky, and said that the sun marked them as such. 
by bis servant the tlmnder-holtV’ 

These examples will suffice to show the rashness of assuming 
that, because the people of Mycenean Greece had consummate 
skill in many departments of art, they were but little influenced 
by the lower Animism, and that therefore, if the lower forms of 
religion can be proved to have existed in Greece, they must not 
be ascribed to the great race who built the palaces of Tiryns 
and Cnoagus. 

Though it can be demonstrated that the most characteristic 
phases of Animism, &u,ch as the worship of fetishes, animals, 
and ancestors, flourished in certain parts of Greece down into 
post-elaasical times, yet the students of Primitive Religion have 
scanned in vain the Iliad and Odyssey in search of evidence of 
fetish, totem, and ancestor. As the only idol mentioned is the 
Athena of the Acropolis of Troy, on the knees of which Hecuba 
and the Trojan women laid a rich offering of vesture, it cer- 
1 <yi r eit. vol, i. 103-4. 
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tainly cannot be adduced as a proof that the Acheaua bad any 
representations of the gods. 

It is quits possible that much of the confusion that has 
reigned in the study of Greek mythology and theology may 
be due to the fact that hitherto all enquiries have started 
with the tacit assumption that the Hellenes were a pure 
race. Our general theory that the primitive population of 
certain parts of Greece had been conquered by a. people 
from central Europe has furnished a solution for many of 
the apparent contradictions between the archaeology and 
institutions of the Homeric age and those of Myoenean and 
classical Greece. Can it likewise aid as to disentangle some 
at least of the perpteiing problems of Greek religion? The 
difficulty of reconciling the noble conceptions of the gods set 
forth in Homer with the crude and gross ideas which prevailed 
down to late times, not only in primitive Arcadia, but also-in 
Athens herself, "the schoolmistress of Greece," will find a simple 
explanation if it can be shown that the religion? conceptions of 
the AcheanSj like their institutions, were similar to those of the 
peoples of upper Europe, and that they knew not the grosser 
forms of religion until they came in contact with the Mediter¬ 
ranean race. 

This would be only parallel to what befel the Aryans of the 
Rig-Veda, who, after conquering the older races of Hindustan, 
became infected with the gross materialism of their subjects. 
The ancient Persians had suffered a similar deterioration by 
coming into contact with the Semites of Asia Minor, for 
Herodotus ; points out that they had. from of old worshipped 
Zeus, the Sun, the Moon, Water, and the Winds, and that it 
was only at a late date that they adopted, from the Assyrians 
and Arabs the uncleanly cult of Mylitta, We likewise know 
that the fair-haired conquerors of GauI, who came from beyond 
the Rhine, had adopted the religion of their subject popu¬ 
lation, from whose ranks, as Caesar tells us, the Druidical 
priesthood was recruited*. 

The sharp contrast between the institutions of the Admans 
and Pelasgl&us is closely paralleled in our days by the difference 
1 i-181. 1 B . G. vi. 13, 3 ; of, ti, 21, i. 
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in the law of succession between the Bechuana master tribes of 
the Zambesi ama and their negro subjects, and there is the 
same parallelism in questions of religion. The Homeric Acheans 
had no fetish and no ancestor-worship, though the aboriginal 
race clave to such to the last. Livingstone 1 was struck by 
the absence of idols among the Bechuanas and Caffres, whilst 
they wore present everywhere among the negro Baloudas, and he 
points out the extreme dread of spirits and 'medicines'’ among 
the latter, whilst- so much superstition was unknown among the 
former. 

The Makololo upbraided the Makalaka for being supersti¬ 
tious, and reproached them with turning back from, enterprise 
if a certain bird called to them, saying that it was unlucky 
The spirit of the Makololo is that put by the Homeric poet 
into the mouth of Hector when he disregards the omen-bird 
which perturbed the Trojans: 

Tih'-rr £' aimvoicu TOtrwrrGp iJyetrtrt itreAei/et? 

•weidttQal, rSyv ou Tt f.i^raTpfirop ut'S’ 

But the conquering Makololo soon showed a tendency to 
adopt the lower cult of their subjects. The Balonda chief 
Santuru had planted at his capital Lilonda trees which formed 
"a grove on the end of the mound, in which are to be seen 
various'instruments of iron just, in the state be loft- them,” One 
of these ft has an upright stem of the metal, on which are 
placed branches worked at the ends into miniature axes, hoes, 
and spears; on these he was accustomed to present offerings 
according as he desired favours to be conferred m undertaking 
hewing, agriculture, or fighting, The people still living there, 
in charge of these articles, were supported by presents from 
the chief; and. the Makololo sometimes follow the example," 
"When these priests, as they may be termed, were asked 
to part with one of these relics, they replied that Santuru 
refused 4 . 

We have abundant evidence for the existence of fetish 
practices in Greece in classical times, "In the olden time,” 

- ilirniitnanj iVauele wtuI -RerrcircAtfE [1057], pp, 16^, 2&1, 3S&, 

1 ibii p, 373, s II. in, 29T aq. * ej>. eit. p. 319. 
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says PiUisanias, "all the Greeks ■worshipped unwrought atones 
instead of images 1 ,” and indeed down to the latest times they 
revered such stones much more than the most splendid statues 
of the gods wrought by the hand of the sculptor, This is shown 
by the case of Orcho menus, the oldest sanctuary of the Cbarites 
in Boeotia. "They worship/ says Fimsarn&s, "the natural 
stones most and say that they foil to Eteocles from heaven. The 
artificial images were dedicated in my time, and they too are of 
stone*” At Hyettua in the territory of Orchomenas " there is el 
temple of Heracles* and the sick can he healed by him: he 
is represented not as an artificial image, but in the ancient 
fashion by an unwrought, stone l” The Thespians honoured 
Eros above all gods, and had always done so : “they have a very 
ancient image of him consisting of an un wrought stone 1 /' Near 
Gytbium in Laconia was a large stone, which under the name 
of Zeus Kappotas was worshipped by the Helots, who are 
admittedly the descendants of the old Pelasgi.au population. It 
was on this stone that Orestes sab and was healed of hie 
madness", 

Such unwrought stones were venerated (1) either because 
they were peculiar in material* colour, or form, or (2) because 
they covered tho resting-place of the famous dead. It is not 
improbable that sense of the former were meteorites, as may 
be inferred from the stories that they had fallen from heaven. 
Such possibly wan the atone inscribed with the name of Zeus 
Kenumiis" ('Thunderbolt'), near Mantmea in Arcadia, whilst it 
has been conjectured by philologists that the term Kappotas T 
applied to the un wrought stoDe near Gythium means that it 
had fallen down from heaven. 

It is fairly certain that in shrines of great antiquity stones 
of crystalline formation were much revered. In the temple of 
Heracles (Melcarth) at Tyre Herodotus* saw "two stelae, one 

l £auB. VJT, B2, 4, 3 PaUS. no 33. 1. 

3 Pans. ix. 24. 3. * P&T39- nc. 27,1- 

5 Pfl.ua. m. S3.1, ipyis ' Qpi&mv Mynn caSteSiprts, cir afro D TGiffturtfai 
?ifr fwWar" 701)710 & XWar Kan-s-cSriu y\&vcnzy iwptSn, 

a B.C.H, 137S r p. bI5, 
r Pahs, jji, 22, 1, 

8 it. 44 ^ ct. ThepphraEt, Dt Lapid. US. 
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of pure gold, the other of sinaragdus \ shining with great bril¬ 
liancy at night/' At Gyzicus, an old Pelasgian settlement (voL i h 
p r 280), in the temple of the Ch antes there was a triangular 
stone: this was Athena herself and her own gift to the Chari tea l 
"Both the stones just mentioned -were probably natural 
crystals, the first being a largo coarse beryl, the second 
possibly a large rook crystal We shall soon see that the 
beryl was especially esteemed for its magical and medicinal 
properties, whilst the rook crystal was used to light the sacred 
fire from at least the fifth century E.a 

That these unhewn stones in certain, cases may have formed 
the monuments of dead heroes whose names had perished 
h rendered probable by several passages in Paiis&mas, That 
traveller saw near Thebes on the way to Chalcis the grave 
of the hero Heknippug; "close, to the grave are three un- 
wrought stones R>> (dpyol Again he says that the tombs 

of Lotus and the servant who attended him are at the very 
middle of the place where the three roads meet: “ unhewn 
stones are heaped upon themV Down along the road from 
Orcllomemis in Arcadia were “cairns standing at intervals; 
they were heaped over man who fell in war/' But the Orcho- 
menians had no record of the ml 

The anointing of fetish-stones with oil seems to have been 
a very common practice. Thus Theophrastus 8 says that the 
superstitions man "will pour oil from his flask on the smooth 
stones at the cross-roads, as he goes by, and will fall on J bis 
knees and worship them before he departs/' Lucian 7 similarly 
speaks of a superstitious man w ho, if he only saw an anointed 
or crowned stone anywhere, straightway fell on his knees,. 
worshipped it, and stood by it for seme time, praying and 
begging blessings from it. 

Close to the tomb of Neoptolemus at Delphi was a small 
stone, on which the Delphians poured oil every day, and at 

1 With the GraEks ftown to the end of the fourth cent. a.e. rf/Hipt-yAnt kclvidetl 
the beryl, the aquamarine, anti the emerald, the two latter being only the more 
nohla forma Of the beryl. » Pal ve. £42. 

3 2. k 5, 1 « vnr, 18, 8, 

5 ChwactiTX , xiviei (Jfibbp 
* fl L 30 (cited by Jebb). 
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every festival they put unapim wool on it, "There is also ft 
notion/' says Pausanias 1 , "that this atone was given to Cronus 
iustead of the child, and that Cronus spewed it out again." This 
of course refers to- the Hesiodic myth that a stone wrapped in 
swaddling clothes had been given to Cronus instead of the 
infant Zeus, and swallowed under that delusion by the unnatural 
father. When Zeus obtained the mastery and Cronus was 
obliged to disgorge his offspring, the first step in this process 
was tke^ vomiting of the stone which, as it was a substitute 
for Zeus, the youngest of all the children of Cronus, had been 
swallowed last 

When it is remembered that it was customary at- Athens 
to anoint the grave-stelae, it seems highly probable that the 
practice of pouring oil on stones at cross-roftds and elsewhere, 
and the veneration of such, arose from the fact that these 
stones rested over the graves of long departed worthies. The 
spirit of the dead naan was thought to permeate the earth and 
stones that covered his remains, and hence, if propitiated, it 
would benefit the worshipper or at least do him no harm. 

How the spirit of the dead can act upon one who is in 
contact with the tomb wherein the body lies is well illustrated 
by the story told of the town of Libethra ou the Macedonian 
aide of Mount Olympus. "Just about noon a shepherd laid 
him down on the grave of Orpheus and went to sleep. But 
as he slept, he was moved to sing verses of Orpheus in 
a strong, sweet voice. So the herdsmen and ploughmen in 
the neighbourhood left their work and gathered to listen to 
the song of the sleeping shepherd 1 .” It is therefore not un¬ 
likely that the supposed curing of Orestes by the stone called 
Zeus Kuppotas may have been attributed to the beneficent 
action of the spirit of the dead hero who lay beneath the 
scone. 

It is easy to find exact modern analogies to the stone 
worshipped as Heracles at Hyettus, Persons resort in num¬ 
bers to the grave of Father Mathew, the apostle of Temperance, 
and mb the dust from the tomb on their bodies,, and even eat 
it, that they may obtain relief from oheir maladies. 

* 24, G, 5 Psllh. ix. 2U)r lO, 
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The great mass of r the Greeks, like the West Africans of 
to-day^ believed that there were hosts of spirits who took an 
active interest in the affairs of men, and whom it was very 
important to propitiate, Hesiod 1 refers to these when he says 
that, after the earth hud closed over the men of the Golden 
Age, they became benevolent daemon^ who dwelt beneath 
the earth, watched over men,. bestowing wealth, upholding 
right and restraining; wrong; clad in mist they roamed the 
earth. When earth had covered the men of the Silver Age, 
they are called " blessed mortals beneath the earth V’ 

Aeschylus also speaks of the daemones as dwelling in the 
earth J , 

The superstitious adored sacred stones because these covered 
the relics and were permeated with the anima of those long 
dead. 

Nor need we be surprised at the persistency of fetiah- 
worsbip among the Greeks of the classical period, for in 
parts of our own islands similar objects have been adored 
down to our own day. There wns formerly on the island of 
Iniskea, off the west coast of Ireland, a small stone object 
called the Naimhog (pronounced Neevogue), "Little Saint/ 
which was believed by the islanders to have great power 
over the weather and all ailments, and was much venerated. 4 

1 W. fiFid D. l&I sqq, \ 

airrAp E’lTEt (fell TfltnS r yfP'^J (taxi -yaLH JT-rfXl/^EF, 

Tpl jllv BiifftOyf F f^F Alii Sih f}m\dlS 

fc6\al t £0Xc(j(*r Aetjtw r &v&piln?w 

df fa. Xf fiCirat mat (TJ'ifAFK fpry a, 

ftff Ja i<7trd!±£i>i>i irdtry <potrilii*?it itr 1 t&fiV, 

®XMfTrfirar 

St nx(Ha>u>i aeama the tni* reading. may ha dna to ipttribrra iw' uTay. 

s Healed, W. and D, 341, 

J Fen. 628 BQq-' -xjlfotQt 6ni nova A^pf, Pfl xj xai AjtiXjH) t" 

ivtpwvj rfa far' fpipSc faxftr ^ws, 

4 J&* Browaa, “Ethnography of the Mullet, Inlakaa, and Eortholoy,” Froc. 
Roy- Irish Academy, 1805, pp, 630-9- I have alao derived other in formation 
trexa ft piiv&to Bourea. 

Thft word Hflofinfc, whjcih ia the regular Irish for a naitts, ia probably eon’ 
nested with thd dftulieh deity Nametomi. The word Nan imh Lb clearly pagan and 
Taa aSmply transferred to holy men of the Chiietian times, Thd beinga to wham 
a prince are conMCKitfidl are styled Nanimh constantly- ,lhuB. at EaBydermatl! in 
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It wa$ a flat stoat, perfectly plain, and not hewn into 
any attempt at the human form. It was kept enveloped in 
a wrapper of homespun, which was renewed from time to 
time. In old days the Ro man Catholic priests had always 
sanctioned the use of this stone and blessed it, On occasions 
when the weather was too rough to allow the priest to cross 
to the island from the neighbouring mainland of Mayo to 
administer the last rites to si sick person, or if there was 
a sudden need for him for a like purpose in the night, the 
islanders made signal. If it was night-time, they kindled 
a beacon and the priest came to the opposite shore with 
a lantern; the islanders held up the Kaimhog, and the priest 
on the mainland made the sign of the cross in the air to¬ 
wards it; the islanders then hurried off and deposited the 
stone in the bosom of the sick person. Some thirty years 
ago, a new parish priest, having obtained the stone by a strata¬ 
gem from the woman who was its custodian, threw it into the 
soft As he died not very long after this act, the islanders 
ascribo his death to his interference with this stone, and they 
say that they hod never known misfortune or hunger in the 
island until after its destruction. 

The nest stage was slightly to modify the natural irregu¬ 
larity of the stone by squaring it or giving it some other simple 
form. At Pharae in Achaia., in a shrine of Hermes , il close to 
the image stand about thirty square stones: these the people of 
Pharae revere, giving to each stone the name of a god 1 ." At 
Sieyon, beyond the shrine of Aratus, stood images of Zona Meili- 
chios and Artemis Patroa. "The images are rude: that of Zeus 
resembles a pyramid, and that of Artemis a column (kluv)'*” 
The same is also seen on the coins, of Anobracia and Orient 
On the bronze coins of Apollonia is a conical pillar. This is 
Apollo {Ka>pc€t£Vfc) the * Cone-ehaped. J So too, at Athena and 
elsewhere, Apollo Agyiens was regularly represented by a conical 
pillar. At Thebes a wooden column encircled with ivy w r as 

Eju p's Comity theio is a Spring with EL whitethorn bash prow-inf* urer it called 
Tubbsmaoimhetin = 1 ' the well Of tba little £tint/ f but this was no Chriatian aaint 
at an. 

11 Face. vn. 22, 4. 


s PauB. n. 9, 6. 
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worshipped a? Dionysus ' Round the Pillar 1 (TlepiKiovto^y, but 
this can hardly be held to be a true example, for it was the 
ivy and not the pillar which was regarded as the god. 

finally came the fij’st attempt to anthropomorphize these 
symbols by giving them a rude resemblance to the human 
form. The common Hertnae of Athena are the most familiar 
representatives of this class, those l< well known square pieces 
of carved work,” the mutilation of which, on the eve of the 
Sicilian expedition, spread consternation at .Athens. They 
were simply square pillars with faces*. The symbol of Artemis 
at Perge was a cone-shaped stone, decorated below with metal 
bauds and surmounted with a human head u : her temple there 
is represented with the idol inside on coins of that town, 

That tliesc rude representations of the gods t were charac¬ 
teristic of the aboriginal population of Greece is demonstrated, 
not only by the statement of Pausauias* that the Arcadians 
appeared ,r to be exceedingly fond of the square shape,” but 
also by the fact that, whilst at Athens and elsewhere this 
type was reserved for Hermes, the Arcadians even down tq 
the latest times retained it in images of all the gods. Thus 
at Tegea B there was a square image of Zeus Teleios. Again, 
at Megalopolis, not far from the Thersilium, was "an linage 
of Ammon made like the square images of Hermes with ram's 
boms on his head 0 " whilst at the same place, within the 
enclosure of the Great Goddesses, were similar statues qf 
Hermes Agetor, Apollo, Athena, Poseidon, aud Helios surnamed 
both Soter and Heracles' 1 '. 

Prom this it appears that not only the ancient gods, but 
even those of recent introduction like Ammoo, wore repre¬ 
sented by images of the antique shape. Moreover, even when 
the representations of the deities had in other respects been 

1 Q-rph. ftifmTM, xlttt, 1 (Abal)' bfsi nj*. tchal. on Earipidis, Phoen* &£)!. 

J Thuc. ¥i. 2f: ^ rFro^4fj>ai ifTfavin,. According to TkE-iniHtins (xsvi. p, Alta) 
“More ills time of DaedakiH not only the Heroifto but ali other fltaiuftH were 
rioj^. Laert, (v, 32} i IffpC rcrpdyuJPOf fyur itoiKitiv, 

aifoctfv, w 1^7inf's, 

B A simitar i^ol is flaan on a Neapolitan vase. 

* Faue. Tin. 40, 6, 
n PaiiH, viu. US, 1. 
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modified, the Arcadians yet clung to their immemorial type. 
Thus Pnusanlas 1 says that “the Hermes statue iu the gym¬ 
nasium at Phigaleia represents him clad in a robe ; however, it 
ia not a full-length figure, but ends in a square form." 

No people ever had a greater faith in the efficacy of sympa¬ 
thetic magic than the ordinary mass of Greeks in classical 
times. We have seen (vol i, p, 330) that engraved atones of 
pre-Mycenean and Mycenean times are employed as milk- 
charms to this very hour by the women of Crete and Melos, 
and I pointed out that this was no modern innovation, for the 
use of a gem termed the Milk-stone (yakaxTLvi) is especially 
recommended in the Orphic poem called bfthicaK The fact 
that this stone is mentioned in immediate connection with 
rook crystal in the Orphic poem would naturally suggest that 
it was what is now known as 1 milky crystal,' that is, common 
quartz crystal, which looks like water into which a drop of 
milk has fallen, but doubtless other stones of milky appearance 
would serve equally the desired end r Again, the reader is 
exhorted, when offering a hecatomb to pray holdiog a ‘flowered 
stone ’ in his bands, and he is assured that if he bear with him 
the Tree-stone to the temple, the minds of the gods will he 
made propitious, for the gem shows the semblance of a garden 
wherein arc blooming trees with branches covered with thick 
foliage. This is the Tree Agate ('A^amj? £ev£pifctv 5 ): 

“One part displays the perfect Agiuo-stonc, 
lit otis a Whaggy grova ig plainly shown; 

Tied to their horns let this thine oxen hear, 

While turning up thy furrows with the share, 

And bid thy ploughman wear the potent charm, 

Securely fastened round his sturdy arm; 

Then wheat-crowned Ceres shall thy vok'b attend, 

And with full Jap upon thy fields descend*- 11 

The moss and other agatea which display beautiful fern-Iiko 
and flower patterns are familiar to every reader. But of all 
agates, that known as Leontoderes* so named from resembling 

1 rat as, e. 

- hnhica, iJOl aqq. (Abel). 3 Hid. 3S0 sqq. 

* Try. C- Wr King, iYitfimij Stones imd Geotj, p. S9I. 

5 Lith< 519 , 
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the Hob’s tawny hide, which was mottled with black, white 
and red spots, was the moat potent. Ho who wore it could 
compass the love of women; were he sick, let him hut hold 
it in his hand, and it brought- relief, whilst for fevers and agues 
the agate was the best of all remedies. So too the stone called 
Chalazias ('hailstone') gave relief in fever. 

No gem was held in greater esteem by the Greeks at all 
periods than the -tas•pis or green jasper 1 . It owed this repute 
to its verdant colour, for Dionysus will load with grapes the 
vines of him who uses the "spring-tinted jasper” (4ap6%pQ o? 
[Wn-is) when sacrificing on behalf of hia vineyard, and the 
gods will pour down copious showers on his parched cornfield. 

Again the carbuncle from its fiery colour was 

Supposed to avert storm, and hail from the crops a * 

The loadstone if worn by brothers kept them from discord. 
Its wearer could sway the assembly with his eloquence and 
bend the gods to grant hia prayer. As it rushed to meet the 
steel, it was held to be peculiarly the stone of Area®. 

The amethyst, as its name (dpe&i/trov, dp£$u<rrov) implies, 
was supposed to permit its wearer to drink deeply without fear 
of evil consequences, a. power no doubt due to its being the 
colour of wine*. 

Hematite, which was supposed to derive its characteristic 
colour from the blood of Uranus when mutilated by Cronus, 
was held to be good not only for impotence, but also against 
snakes 1f , a property likewise possessed by jet, which was in great 
repute as a menagogue a . 

Powdered serpentine Trerpa) was a sure antidote 

far the bites of serpents and other reptiles, and was also held 
to be good for the eyes, and for deafness, and excellent as an 
aphrodisiac, whilst, as may well be supposed, the scorpites 
enjoyed great repute as a specific for the sting of the creature 
whose name it borek 

Red coral was supposed to have originated in the seaweed 
of the Libyan shore on which Perseus laid Medusa’s gory head, 

1 Lith. 2<57, a i&Tri!. 37L a ibid. SStX 

* TheophraBt. DiJ X.dt), St) 3 t! 5 r £u4$wov o(p-wit$i' Tjj xp&i' 
a £ith- $43, fl 474 sqq. 7 ifcja L 330 . 
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when he had journeyed to slay her, ao Athena gave the plant 
a lasting virtue to guard wayfarers against all the perils of 
travel and war, and it was the potent coral that saved the 
mariner when seas ran high. If powdered and mixed with 
the grain in seed-time, it averted the rust from the com and 
the lightning of Zeus from the field. If mixed with wine it 
quelled the strength of poisons. To this very hour red coral 
remains a favourite material for amulets in Mediterranean 
lauds. 

The rock crystal is held to be one of the most potent 
of talismans among savages and barbarians in all quarters of 
the globe. Thus the aborigines of Australia employ it in 
rain-making. "In the Ta-ta.-thi tribe of New South Wales 
the rain-maker breaks off a piece of quartz crystal and spits; 
it towards the sky; the rest of the crystal he wraps in emu 
feathers, soaks both crystal and feathers in water, and carefully 
hides them 1 /" So a.!ao the Queensland blacks employ as ‘r&iii- 
stones 3 ’ pieces of white quartz crystal, fastened to the train- 
stick,' whilst somo of them crush to powder a rock crystal for 
the same purpose 5 . Obviously the resemblance of pure rock 
crystal to water or ratter to ice has led mankind to use it for 
extracting water from the reluctant clouds in time of drought, 
Not only was it termed crystal by the Greeks from its resemblance 
to ice (KpvtTTaXk&?) t but its earlier Greek name kyalos (JaXo?) 
probably refers to its use in rain-making 4 , The ancients'* 
believed that crystals were simply water frozen extremely hard, 
and in proof of thig pointed out that they came from cold regions, 
such as the Alps, This theory of the formation of crystals? 
was probably suggested by the fact that rock crystals with 

1 Joitr. Anthrqp- ZtM*. xit. p, 3(i3 (eiUsd bp Eraser, Gulden Sntgh t *&. 1 . 

p. 11 ). [Mo^ic Art r i, 3 C 14 .J 

1 w ' s ' ^ESnofe^HToJ Siudias awoug the NonhJVm-Gcntral Queensland 
jiJorfpfrtM, p. Id?; Premier, G. B. ad. 2 , vol. i. pp. 84-6 [t& r 254]. 

3 Both, 0 p. tfz't. p, 1&3; El-azOr, (5. B, ed. 2, vol. i. pp, 65-0 [t*. S5&]. 

4 KpdaraX\ai = cr^stal first occurs in Theopbrietsia (Lap. SO), who nSGfe tLs 
oldEa 1 name (iatas = 0 fciefi (qp. cU, 4ft). I venture to augg^at that flaAaj simply 
means £ r&infitone,' tom ficiv, ‘ to rain . 1 

E Pliny, H- jNv, 3 EIZVJI, 23: CGntraria. aaic call'd a crystal lUtu lauit^ golu 
uetiemaaiLiare concrete. non aliubi eerie repeatur qu&m uhi maxime lnbevnac 
nines rigtnt; glademgue eeaa ct-Tcnni esl, unde et nomeil GraecE de^ero. 
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cavities containing a liquid are occasionally founds and these 
would suggest that the proses of freezing was still in progress. 

But though the Greeks may have originally used the 
crystal for ram-making, in classical times its imaginary power 
of attracting water from the sky had been overshadowed hy 
its real power of drawing down iire from heaven. It is cer¬ 
tain, from a famous passage, of Aristophanes 4 , that by the 
fifth century B.C. it had been long employed as a burning- 
glass to kindle firs and was regularly sold in apothecaries’ shops. 

The poet of the Zithica* exhorts hia reader to take in 
his pious hand the crystal bright, an emanation of the eternal 
radiance," for the minds of the gods are delighted with its 
brilliance, and grant- the prayers, of the votary. To test its 
virtue the owner should place it on splintered pine: 

" Forthwith, reflecting the bright orb of day, 

Upon the wood it shoots a blender my, 

Caught by the uiicbtUHUl fuel, this shall rake 
First smoke, then KpaTlrH, And last a mighty blase. 

Such we tho fire of ancient Veata name. 

Laved, by the immortals all, a holy flams; 

No Are terrestrial with auch grateful fumes 
The fatted victim on their hearths consumes *. fl 

These ancient burning-glasses were almost certainly balls 
of crystal, for the "Roman surgeons held that if any part of 
the body required cautery, this was best effected by means of 
a crystal ball held up against the Sum’s rays*. 

1 I have a rack ciyatai (from A eo&l-miuo Mat Newport in South Wales) very 
^aifect in shape, which. hkE no la&9 than nine cavities all containing liquid, out 
o£ item ahoiving an oUy-lookiijg bubble on the dear liquid. 
a M*6- 7G7 H-r td^A -fiUfft XMo? 

rniSrtj^ apiutsSj rfyy Ka.X'ljv, r$}t> ffLo^cudji 
ri> irCp ixTewri; ilk Dakar 
1 Lath. 172 xptiirm'Woy ifi&t&ovTa fltauyda MfSfl %tp<Fi 
Xfic iv, i,roppoitty irtopifityyfos tyfipfoati 
atQti J' dtiwdrur n£fo- Tiprerat op, 

1 l&Onqg. The version ia that of 0, W. King, Precious Slones and Gewsg, 
p- 3H0. 

( Pliny, H, Nu ram, 23 : innonia medians, qnae aunt UTenda corponim, non 
adter gfllina id hmi putars iffnitn cryetsllinE pE3& adeems opposite stilia radiifl- 
Thsojihia&tuB (de rjjTcis ?&') refer* to the kindlmp; of ore not merely by ocyatal but 
also by peculiarly constructed objects of bronio and silver (dfiirTerat ££ drd re 
M\vu rtfti d?rA r«j «al rui ApyApav rp6Ttn> nir a ipyatr$&rwv). The 
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Nor did the introduction of Christianity drive the crystal 
irom its place of honour in. sacred rites, for, although flint and 
steel had then long; been in use for obtaining fire, the Church 
retained the crystal for kindling the new fire at Easter. We 
know', from the Rituab of Bury St Edmund's 11 , that such was 
the practice of that famous abbey in the fifteenth century, for 
tire sue cent or had to light the new fire by means of a lens; 
only when the sun did not shine might ho resort' to the vulgar 
flint and steel; the latter, in their turn rendered obsolete bv 
the invention of lucifcr matches, are still retained by the 
Roman Church for lighting the Easter fire. Thus, as the 
crystal at last ousted the primaeval fire-stick, which long 
provided the c self-begotten fire ' for sacred purposes, so the 
crystal in its turn lias been superseded by the flint and 
steel, which doubtless in their turn will be replaced by the 
lucifer match, when the latter has been banished from common 
use by some newer method of obtaining fire. 

The belief in sympathetic magic which has made mankind 
employ the rock crystal for rain-making doubtless also gave rise 
to the doctrine that, if worn round the loins, it gave relief to 
those suffering from nephritic diseases 4 . 

It was held that for every bane that sprang from Earth, 
she herself supplied an antidote 5 . If she breeds the viper, 
she also provides the snake-stone. From her womb comes 
the whole brood of gems in which is limitless might, for 
they have all the powers possessed by herbs (pigai); “great 
is the power of an herb, but greater still is that of a gem, 
since to the latter at its birth the Mother gave might eternal, 
and minished net by eld: but the herb fadeth away after its 
brief day of bloom, and when once it hath withered, what hope 
of aid can there be from its dead remains ? Herbs are baneful 
as well as beneficent, but in gems there is no hurt' 1 /* 

and ant Parirrijins fcindleA the sawed fire of the Sun by means of a holIoiT 
copper disc. 

1 31. R. JameE, TA? Abbey of St i!( i?irr^ (CamJaMga Antiq, 

$gdety), p. L65: (on M&undfty Thursday) Hucteutor, ..aceiplat nauntn ignam 
tie berilto, uel Ae ferro et iapide, si sol n&B apparuerit. 

1 Iniit. ISO s Si kva Ffffrpam JefleLt fai 

s ibid. 40 £k 1 ifiid, 4I(> tqq. 
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ISot does the Orphic poet leave us ignorant how these 
stones effect their end, for we are told that the minds of the 
goda are delighted by the sight of Nature’s handiwork'. 

Plainly then any stone which, by its unusual shape, colour 
or material, struck the eye of primitive man, was regarded by 
him with superstitious wonder. Nature had hers&lf provided 
ready-made beads for primaeval man in the various kinds of 
perforated flints, such as silicified sponges or joints of coni ferae, 
and accordingly such objects are found in the graves of the 
neolithic period. I here reproduce (Fig. 16) one, found along 
with a doubled-up skeleton in a cist-grave at Westing, Norfolk 2 . 
It is a black, water-worn pebble, with flat sides, and has ap¬ 
parently a natural perforation, possibly enlarged by its original 
owner. 



Fifi.16. Sboufl bend from a ciBt-gr&7B f Wasting, Norfolk 2 r 

Eut, as might be expected, the beautiful shapes and colours 
of crystalline stones have especially excited the wonder and 
awe of man at all times and in all places. We have but just 
seen that the lowest tribes still existing use rock crystal as 
a most powerful agent for magical purposes, although they 
have not sufficient skill to drill the substance. In Oeylon 
ana Hindustan, where precious stones abound, various kinds 
ot corundum sapphire, ruby, oriental amethyst-—in their 
rough state as picked from the stream, have for long ages 
been drilled with great labour and patience, and then worn 
as amulets.' The hill-tribes of India similarly drill garnet 
crystals and rock crystals, and wear them for a like purjwse. 
Indeed, the reluctance of the Hindus to facet gems in European 

Liik. 24ff-0 r irflri 70 ^ jifor dfydKrfmr 

p^lSa-EUtt irdAuffttg.SflftGL' Vjnuji iSitT-im-, 

2 TMfi beaa *« wall as a portion of the lowar jaw &f ^ skakton is in u-v 
own poReeBBien, , J 
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fashion is in no snrmfi degree due to a desire to keep the stone 
as large as possible, in order that its fcalisma.uk power may not 
be impaired, 

I ho wearing of precious stones as amulets and not solely 
for ornament has led the Hindus to perforate not only .inferior 
crystals, but even the most magnificent gems. Thus the very 
finest stones which come from India are commonly spoiled for 
purposes of European jewellery by having a hole drilled right 
through. Accordingly the European lapidary frequently outs 
them in two. Ho better example of the Hindu practice of 
treating gems is needed than the huge ruby set in front of 
the great crown of England, which was given by Pedro the 
Cruel to the Black Prince after the victory of Hajara in 1367, 
and which Henry V wore on his helmet at Agincourt, It k 
an irregular oval, pierced through the middle after the usual 
Indian fashion. In order to conceal the perforation it is now 
filled up 'with, & sifraJl stone of the s&iiie colour. 

The Indians especially esteemed the beautiful crystals of 
beryl long hexagonal prisms—which they either kept in their 
natural shape or fashioned into cylinders, drilling a hole 
through their whole length and stringing upon elephants 1 
hairs, or fitting them into ouches (umbilici) at either end. 

From a very early date the Egyptians had learned to drill 
the rock crystal, and by the time cf the Twelfth Dynasty 
beads ot that material were commonly used. The crystal had 
its pyramidal^ terminations ground flat, and uas perforated 
along its axis, the hexagonal shape being often returned, 
though frequently polished into a complete cylinder. There 
can be little doubt that the popularity of the cylinder in Asia 
Minor and of cylindrical beads in Egypt was due to the fact 
that Nature provided in the quartz crystal and the beryl, two 
atones held in great esteem as amulets, materials which could 
be shaped into cylinders with very little effort. The cylindrical 
heads of beryl found in the early tombs of Rhodes evidently 
owe their form to the natural shape of the crystal, * 

When other materials came to be employed, the cylindrical 
form derived from the rock crystal and the beryl continued in 
favour, and the beautiful Egyptian beads made i n faience and 


23—2 
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glass are still imitated to our own days in the aggery heads so 
prised by the natives of West Africa. 

It would appear that beads of stone and their imitations 
in pottery and glass originated not in aesthetic reasons, hut 
from the far mol's practical consideration that it was ad¬ 
visable to wear something which would pro toot its owner 
from the malevolence of both ghostly and fleshly enemies. 
Indeed the same may he asserted of almost every other hind 
of object worn as an ornament by primitive man, whether they 
be shells, such as the cowry (oypreti mcneta), or seeds such 
aa the abrus jPfwaSom, 01 the teeth and claws of lions, tigers, 
jackals or boars, and the various imitations made of them. 

Thus the cowry shell, which was so highly valued in Africa 
that it became a chief medium of exchange, owed its popularity 
to its supposed virtue as an amulet rather than to its beauty. 
So too the Troglodyte Ethiopians who bordered on Egypt wore 
little shells round their nooks as charms against witchcraft 3 . 

But not content with the natural magic in such stones 
the Greek medicine men, like their brethren of to-day, sought 
to augment their innate virtues by strange rites and incan¬ 
tations. The Trojan Helenus was said to owe his power of 
unerring prophecy to such a stone, and the process by which 
he made for himself this powerful fetish is described in the 
Liihica** The stone waa a lump of magnetic iron, (siderites), 
Hi called by some the living mountain-stone u {sfP^-v^ov opelryv), 
round, rough and wrinkled, hard, heavy and black. For thrice 
seven days the wizard shunned both bed and bath, and ab¬ 
stained from animal food; then he laved the stone in a 
perennial fount, and swaddled it in pure garments like a babe, 
sacrificed to it as to a god and chanted over it potent spells 
to give it a soul Next lighting lamp in his pure hall, like 
a mother with her infant in her arms, he fondled in, his hands 
the godlike stone. 

It seems certain that the tendency to give a human shape 
to the rough stone worshipped as a fetish, the first step in 
sculpture, was due to a desire to increase the inherent magic 

1 Strabo, xvi r 775r npkeirTtu Si Tofr dpri fftKrxnriwp, 

s SCO tqq. 
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oi the stone. Thug the African of to-day curves into human 
aspect tlie rough stone which has probably been selected as 
a fetish because of a rude resemblance to a human head, 
I hales said that the red-haired Thracians represented their 
gods as red-haired, and that the Ethiopians represented their 
gods as black, with flat noses and. woolly hair, and that buds 
and horses if they could make themselves gods would give 
them the forms of bulls and horses. The African fetish 1 here 
shown (Fig. 17) demonstrates the truth of Thales’ doctrine, 
for the negro carver has not only given the lump of steatite 
his own features, but has represented the woolly hair dressed 
after the fashion of his own tribe. 



Fia. 17, Feiieii ? West Cfiaat of Afrie^. 

Such then was the method of treating a stone of large size; 
but another and to us far more interesting way of enhancing 
the taJiamanic potency of the geme such as those just described 
^ us in u niversal use in tb e Aegean and noighhournn g lands 
from the earliest period till long after the establishment of 
Christianity, 

We have just seen that no stone was more highly esteemed 
for its talismanic virtues by the Greeks than the iaapu or 
green jasper, the stone knosvn commonly to the modern lapi- 

1 This fetish from the WtiBL Go List of Attica ia ic my own rofiaaB&io u. 
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dairies as plasma, ie. chalcedony coloured green. After the 
rise of Gnosticism in the end of the first century of our era, 
and after Basilides had invented the Abraxas 1 , a name made 
out of the Greek numerals for 865, the number of aeons which 
were supposed to emanate from Ormuzd, the iaspis was the 
stone generally selected to be engraved with this uncouth 
form, which had the head either of a cook or a lion, and whose 
legs were serpents. 

Now Galen 4 tells us that it was commonly believed that 
an tcii^As engraved with the Abraxas (r&y ret? a,KTiv<t<t eftpyra, 
Sftdfcovra) was a sure remedy for diseases of the chest, 
but he says that' he himself had tried these stones without 
the addition of the Abraxas and had found them equally 
efficacious. From this then It is clear that the Abraxas 
was added to the iavpis to increase its natural potency, 
and we may therefore infer reasonably that in earlier times 
similar reasons had led to the engraving of stones with 
devices. Nor are we without good evidence for this. We 
have seen that the wine-coloured amethyst secured its wearer 
against inebriety. Dionysus 1 (and Methe 4 ) were not uncommonly 
the devices out on these stones, a fact which renders it probable 
that the natural potency of the amethyst was thought to be 
enhanced by adding the representation of the wine-god himself. 

Again, as the carbuncle was thought to ward off thunder 
and hail, the occurrence of Sirius * on ancient carbuncles may 
well indicate a desire to increase the innate virtue of the gem 
by thus invoking the aid of the raging Dogstar himself 

I have already pointed out that the earliest Babylonia 
cylinders had no devices, and that the constant recurrence 
of the same sacred subjects on those that are engraved indi¬ 
cates that the device was not primarily intended for signet 
purposes, but rather to enhance the potency cf the stone. But 

J C. W. Elng, TAe (hwetit? an4 their JtewafjM, p. 77 tqg. 

3 Gedcii, ttc n. IS (in. p, £07 TCubn). 

* Aftth. Pel. ll. 746. 

4 Atrift. .Fa?, is, 7d£ (the Eipiet of Gleopnira). 

* e.g, the famous hcafl of 9iriua formerly in the Mentorcagli collection. 
(X C, W, EmjpJfttW Stones and Genu, p. M. [Furt^wagler, Afi&fre OFemirwjt, 
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as the most common material of the cylinders is hematite, 
a. stone also employed for Mycenean gems, and as we have 
just seen that in the Orphic Lithica special potency is ascribed 
to this stone, we are thoroughly justified in concluding that 
stones such aa hematite and magnetite were first used by 
themselves from their supposed magical properties and that 
later on it was sought to augment this innate potency by the 
addition of sacred devices. 

If modei'ii savages and hai-bariaus, mediaeval Christians, 
and the Greeks of classical times have all regarded the rock 
crystal with peculiar reverence, we may reasonably infer that 
the Greeks of still earlier days attached a similar sanctity 
to su ch stones. When therefore we meet with Mycenean 
getns of rock crystal, we must not suppose that the material 
was selected merely because it would make a pretty seal- 
stone, but rather because of its talismanic potency. Anti ns 
the virtue of the iaspis and hematite was supposed to be 
augmented by having set on it the Abraxas ngil, we may 
Logically conclude that the symbols carved on the Myeenean 
gems, like those on Baby Ionic cylinders and like the verses 
of the Koran inscribed on modem Muhammadan soal-stanes, 
were primarily if not solely meant for amuletic purposes. 

The omission of all mention of engraved stones in the 
Homeric poems, whether as signets or ornaments, which wo 
have before remarked, gains a new significance when we 
realize that the Mvoenean gems are really fetish stones pri¬ 
marily meant for amuletic purposes. We have just seen that 
the aborigines of Greece worshipped stones whether unwrought 
or rudely fashioned into human shapes, thus standing in strong 
contrast to the fair-haired peoples of central Europe who had 
no inclination for pourtraying their divinities in wood or stone, 
and whose sole or at least chief ornament which can be at 
all reckoned as a precious stone was the amber of the Baltic 
and North Sea. For rock crystal, amethysts, and garnets, 
though common in the jewellery of the Teutonic poop]os after 
the great migrations, either set in brooches and buckles, or 
strung as beads T seem only to have come into use through 
contact with the South. 
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Many proofs of the worship of trees as well as of stones can 
be found in classical Greece. Yet there is no evidence of 
rt in Homer, for although Zeus of Dodona and his priests the 
Selli are mentioned, and although Odysseus went thither to 
consult the oracle, no mention is made of the sacred oak. But 
in the sagas which tell of the days before the sons of the 
Acheans came, ‘the talking oaks 11 ' of Dodona played a great 
part. 

In the Acropolis of Pelasgic Athens flourished the famous 
olive, which, when hacked down by the sacrilegious hands of 
the Persians, had in one night put forth a wondrous shoot, 
sure presage of swift victory over the destroyer: its praise 
abides for ever in the great ode of the Oedipus Ookmeus*. 

It would seem that with a growing tendency to anthropo¬ 
morphism these sacred trees were sometimes cut into human 
shape like the yews and box-trees of Dutch gardens two cen¬ 
turies ago, At least this may be inferred from the story told 
by Pa-uaanias that at Temnus dose to the river Hermus 
there is an image of Aphrodite made of a growing myrtle tree 8 / 1 
Tradition said that Pelops dedicated the image to propitiate 
the goddess when he prayed that he might wed Hippodarnia. 

Nor was it only the green tree that had divine life within 
it. Thus it was a fragment from the sacred oak of Dodona 
which, set in the prow of the Argo, gave to tliat ship her 
sentient power: for the tree spirit still reigned within the 
fibres of even the sapless chip. 

Thus when a tree that had long been venerated fell by 
storm or decay, its power left it not, and hence men continued 
to adore the log as they had done when it was a living tree. 
Abundant evidence of this is ready to hand in many places. 
In the seventh century a.I>. there were still five .famous sacred 
trees in. Ireland, One yew, one oak, and three ash trees, all 
of which fell or were destroyed in that century. " "When the 

3 ABaoib, A F. S3-1 i,; /uivtivl r* Aeoj, 

T+pxi T IIT4 0T0!', d ^pEW'tj-yOpQE 5pi€t. 

* 0 GB aqq. 

* Pina. t. L3, 7: 'A^mSe-tpc wfirwruifacit tx jwupdinjr 
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Ec Bossa ’which, stood at Dromhama, Co. Monaghan, fell, it 
was, bestowed by S. Molaisae on the saints of Ireland, and it 
is recorded in the Life of S. Moiling of Luachair that he 
engaged a celebrated, artisan , named the Gob An Saer, to con¬ 
struct an oratory for him from the portion assigned to him. 
But in thus converting this object of pagan worship to Christian 
use S. Moiling suffered personal injury, which, we are told, an 
agent of Satan endeavoured to aggravate 1 * 3 .” 

Thus at Icaria an unwrought log was worshipped as 
Artemis’, So too there is reason to believe that the oldest 
image of Jupiter Capitolinas was the trunk of an oak tree, 

The next step was to give some rough shape to the tree 
trunk. The oldest image of Hera at Argos was a tall pillar 
(itttov), probably of wood*. The oldest representations of the 
Dioscuri at Sparta (called Bottom) were two parallel beams 
joined by two cross-pieces*. 

Tbe next step was to fashion the rough hewn log or post 
at least partially into human guise. 

The oldest image of Hera at Samos was a plank (trapf?), 
but in the amhonship of Procles it was fashioned into human 
form 4 * * . 

The same tendency to anthropomorphism can be seen 
amongst modem fetish tribes. Thus the Balondas, though they 
commonly use a crooked stick for an idol when they have 
no professional carver, prefer one formed of a rude block of 
wood with a human head carved on it". These Balondas have 
great masses of woolly bair which lies upon their shoulders 7 . 
The fetish stick from Loanda here shown (Fig. IS) carefully 
represents this characteristic of its worshipper thus once 
more, confirming the acute remark of Thales e . 

1 Olclen, Ckitro !l of Ireland) p, 6. a Clem, Atex- TVviirfpt, p. 40 f, 

J Clem, Ales. £trtmai. p. 418 T- 

* Plutarch, fU frM- affLflr£, 1. 

3 Clem, Alex. Pratrept. p. 40 P. 

* Llvsn^etonSj JlfHJwnarj IVutwIi and IRKficirflAw [IS57], p. 975- 

* Hid- p. 4M, figs. 2, 3, 4. 

a This fetish Atifik TM given to me by my old pupil and friend Rev, T. J. 

Pulvertaft, if, A. The Wwsk ia from a drawing by my friend R*V. J- (J, 
Clark, 3d, A. 
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We have thus reached the same stage in the case of these 
wooden idols as that represented in stone by the common type 
of Hermes. These rudely wrought wooden images of the gods 
were called xOafia, and there is traditional evidence that these 
were the creations of the older population. Thus at Therae 
in Laconia in the sanctuary of Eleiifliniaa Dometer was a 
wooden image of Orpheus, “ a work, they say, of relasgians 1 -” 
Among fetish-worshippers of modern jtimes the adoration 
of weapons is e^cceedlngly common. Thus the West African 
regularly treats his spear as though, it had a spirit dwelling 
within, and speaks to it and fondles it. 



Fig. 18. Fetish Stick from Iioawdn- 


The worship of weapons was habitual in Japan in the 
period of the great civil wars from the 13th century to the 
16th. In the mating of the finer swords, which had often 
magical powers, the craftsman was sometimes helped by the 
god Inari s . These weapons often had distinctive names of 
their own, such as Little Haven, reminding us of Arthur's 
Excalibur and Roland's no less famous DurandaL 

So also in Greece weapons and implements seem to have 
been worshipped. Thus £L the people of Cbaeronoa honour most 
of gods the sceptre which Homer says was made for Zeus by 
Hephaestus," and Zens gave to Hermes, and Hermes to Pelops, 

1 PbiH-, m. 5. 

* S. Bing, jy-tutic Japq^, tqIe, i.—in. p. 113. 
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and Felops bequest lied to Atreus^ and Atreus to Thyestes, 
from whom. Agamemnon had it " This sceptre they worship, 
naming it, a spear; and that there is something divine about 
it is proved especially by the distinction it confers on its 
owners. The Chaeroneans a ay that it was found on the borders 
of their territory and of Panopeus in Theda, and that the 
Phoci&ns found gold along with it, but that they themselves 
were glad to get the sceptie instead of the gold. There is no 
public temple built for it, hut the man who acts as priest 
keeps the sceptre in his house for the year; and sacrifices are 
offered to it daily, and a table is set beside it covered with 
ail sorts of flesh and cakes J ." 

That the worship of weapons was familiar in the pro- 
Achean ago of Greece is proved by the traditions. According 
to Aeschylus 2 Parthenopaeus not only swore by his spear, like 
a Crusader by bis sword, but paid more regard to it than to 
god and thought more of it than of his own eyes, Again, 
Cacneua, one of the Minyans who manned the Argo, is said to 
have planted his spear in the middle of the market-place, and 
to have constrained people to treat it as a god. He himself 
sacrificed and prayed to it instead of to hhe gods, and he obliged 
passers-by to- swear by it also 3 . 

According to Justin, in the time of Romulus rt kings had, 
instead of a diadem, the spears which the Greeks call sceptres. 
For from the very beginning the ancients worshipped spears 
as immortal images, in memory whereof spears are still added 
to the images of the godsV' 

There is thus indubitable evidence that in early Greece 
there was a fetishism as complete as that of West Africa at the 
present day. Later on we shall see indications that fetishism 
was just as cruel on Greek aa on African soil. 

On tbe other hand, although there is frequent mention of 

1 fmua. in. 40 , 11 , 

* Septtm S29 fi. ‘ £’ atxftHp yv Ix« $£Q& 
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weapons of various aorta in the Homeric poems there is a 
complete!, absence of all. trace of such a- practice among the 
Homeric Admans, although in the poems, especially in the 
Iliad, there are frequent references to swords and other weapons 
which had belonged to famous personages. For example, there 
was the award of Asteropaeus\ and also the famous club* taken 
by Nestor from Ereufchalion. The history of this club is 
recited, hut no reference is made to any supernatural char¬ 
acteristic attached to it. Even to the divinely wrought arms 
of Achilles—the handiwork of Hephaestus—no supernatural 
power is assigned, hut only a beauty passing the skill of earthly 
craftsmen. 

We have now seen that the worship of sacred Stones and 
trees especially survived in these parts of Greece in which 
it is admitted that the autochthonous race always held its own. 
On the other hand no less marked is the absence of all allusion 
in the Homeric poems to any such cult. For although it 
seems certain that Hecuba and her attendant women laid 
their offerings on the knees of a representation of Athena in 
the citadel of Troy, it must be remembered that the Trojans 
were not Acheans, 

Yet it may be said that in the Iliad Achilles is represented 
as swearing by the herald's staff, and. that this is therefore 
a case of fetish such as those just cited. But the resemblance 
is only superficial, as is at once apparent from the passage 
itself: * But I will speak my word to thee, and swear a mighty 
oath therewith: verily by this staff that shall no more put 
forth leaf or twig, seeing it hath for ever left its trunk among 
the hills, neither shall it grow green again, because the axe 
hath stripped it of leaves and bark; and now the sons of the 
Achaians that exercise judgment bear it in their Hands, even 
they that by Zeus' command watch over the traditions—so shall 
this he a mighty oath in thy eyes’” 

In these words there is no veneration for the dried and 
sapless staff, neither is a divine origin assigned to it, nor has 
it been the possession of any famous man, whose spirit might 
still breathe within it, hut its sanctity rests simply on the 
2 It iim. sot. 3 1L ru. 13B ft. 3 IL i. 2i3tf sqq. 
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ground that it is held in the hands of those that deal out 
justice. Men who venerated and offered sacrifices to fetish spears, 
wooden xoana, chips from Dodona, or dried up olive stumps, 
would have regarded, as blasphemous the words in which 
Achilles emphasises the utter absence of all life within the 
staff. The sceptre or staff was the symbol of royal authority 
among the Acheana 1 : and the elders in tho assembly as they 
Tose to speak, “ held in their hands the staves of loud-voiced 
herd da V Probably the sceptre became the "sign of earthly 
power, the attribute of awe and majesty/’ because those who 
iirst exercised such an office did so by right of farce mcijeitre, 
assorted by means of the club or spear. Wo need therefore 
assign no more special character to the staff by which Achilles 
swore, than to the mace or sword of state employed as insignia 
of office in mediaeval and modem times. 

There can be no doubt that the worship of sacred atones 
and other fetish objects was a characteristic feature of the 
peoples who dwelt round the eastern Mediterranean. Once 
more let us turn to upper Europe. If wc can there find an 
absence of fetish corresponding to the spirit of the Iliad and 
Qdy8££j/ t we shall have added another proof that the Acheana 
had come down from central Europe into Greece. 

“The Germans/ 1 says Tacitus*, ‘ F cb not consider it con¬ 
sistent with the grandeur of celestial things to confine the 
gods within walls, or to liken them to the form of any human 
countenance. They consecrate woods and groves, and they 
apply the names of deities to the abstraction which they see 
only in spiritual worship." 

If the views propounded in this work are sound, the 
religion of the Persians and of the Vedic Hindus ought to 
harmonise with that of the Teutonic peoples. But the reader 
does not require to be reminded that the ancient Persians 
had " no images of the gods, no temples, nor altars, and 
considered the use of them a sign of folly*” 

1 See Kidgercay, J. H. B , t*. 3 36, when; it is pointed out tint crjtijjrr.aev lh almost 
in variably used in Homer tta an emblem of authority. 

E 11 SWTT. 505. The staff figured (voL I. p. 274) above- ^aa BimUarlj used in 
the Maori assembly. Ii held by In who for the time had the ear of the house, 

* Genn. 9, * Herod, i. 131. 
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“This comes" says Herodotus’, “front their not believing 
the gode. to have the same nature as men, as the Greeks 
imagine. Their wont however is to ascend the an aim its of the 
loftiest mountains, and there to offer sacrifice to 2eus f which is 
the name they give to the whole circle of the firmament. They 
likewise offer to the Sun and Moon, to Lhe Earth, to Fire, and 
to Water and to the Winds. These are the only gods whose 
worship lias come down to them from ancient times. At a 
later time they began the worship of Urania, which they 
borrowed from the Arabs and Assyrians. Mylitta b the name 
by which the Assyrians know this goddess, whom the Arabs call 
Akita, and tho Persians Mitra. j: 

Equally clear is the evidence of the Rig-Voda concerning 
the religion of the Aryans who entered north-western India. 
The hymns are addressed to Indra, the wielder of the thunder¬ 
bolt, to the Sun (Surya), to the Winds (Maruts), to Fire (Agni), 
whilst there is no traoe of fetish worship. But to this point' 
we shall presently return. 

The attitude of the Homeric warrior towards his weapons is 
not that of the West African, but that of the Norman, who, 
though, like tho Christian knight of a later day, he believed 
that magic could endow a sword with marvellous qualities, yet 
did not worship such as a fetish, So w&a it with the famous 
bill which Gunnai' had taken from Half grim. The latter had 
it made by eeething-spells, and the spells had said that nought 
save that bill should give him his death-blow. Straightway 
was it known when that hill was soon to slay a man, for some¬ 
thing sang in It so loudly that it might be heard a long way 
off 3 ; and when the coming fight was to be of unusual fierceness, 


gouts of blood hurst out on it B , Surely if ever weapon was 
worthy of worship, it was this. Yet when Gunnar was slain 
and they placed him sitting in his cairn, they would have 
buried the bill with him like any common weapon, but 
rtannveig his mother would not hear of it and said that it was 
for him who was ready to avenge Gunnar 4 , 

As primitive man could 'conceive inanimate objects as the 


1 Bsrod. i- 131. 
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receptacles of spirits, he found still less difficulty in believing 
that animals, who showed a vital principle so analogous to his 
owe, were the abodes of spirits, which it was prudent to pro¬ 
pitiate or at least not to offend. If the spirits of men after their 
death could enter and occupy stocks and stones, the savage 
naturally argued that it was equally if not more easy for the 
ghosts of the dead to migrate into animals. There ia no phase 
of the lower religion more familiar than Animal Worship, which 
wherever it exists or once existed seems always to have a 
belief in the transmigration of souls as its inseparable con¬ 
comitant, as for instance in ancient Egypt. One side of this 
great department of Beast Worship has of late years especially 
attracted the attention of anthropologists. 

More than thirty years ago the late J. E, McLennan first 
drew attention to Totem ism, which, in his opinion,, had deeply 
influenced the religious and social history of mankind 1 . The 
name totem as well as the institution itself seems firsu to have 
been brought into notice by John Long 2 , In the language oi 
the Cbippewaya ot-ate = “his vie” elan-name or elan-animal. 

According to Long, “one part of the religious superstition of 
the savages consists in each of thorn having Lis totam. or 
favourite spirit, which he believes watches over him. This 
totam they conceive assumes the shape of some beast or other, 
and therefore they never kill, hunt, or eat the animal, whose 
form they think this totam boars/' Long goes on to tell how an. 
Indian, whose totam was the bear, by inadvertence killing a 
bear, was filled with horror at his act. He said that he had been 
met on the way back by another large bear, who pulled hi in 
do we and scratched his face. The bear, according to the Indian J 
asked him what could have made him kill his totam, to which 
he replied that he did not know that the bear was among the 
moose at w r hich he had fired, and that he was very sorry for 
what he had done, and hoped that the bear would have pity 
on him. The bear suffered him to depart, bidding him to be 
more cautions in future, and to acquaint all the Indians with 

i 1 The "Womahipof Animals and Plant* J {fbPfttifAJty iltuiew. Dot, ami Nav. 
1809, Fab, 1870y 

■ 3 Voyagtt d ?tci TraveIs qf an rnrfiafi/nCf rpre ter and Trader (London, If p, 
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the circumstance, that their ioiams might he safe and the 
Master of Life might not be angry with them. As he entered 
Long's house, he exclaimed, “ Beaver, my faith is lust, my 
tokan is angry, I shall never he able to hunt any more,” 

McLennan on this story remark a: Cl Should one be surprised 
to find that admonitory bear of the man's imagination worshipped 
as a god further on in the history of Bear tribes advancing 
undisturbed by external influences, correlated with the Master 
of Life in the Olympus, or even preferred to, or identified with 
Ilian 1 '?” “The subject of (McLennau’s) inquiry are Totems and 
Totem-gods, or, speaking generally, animal and vegetable gods,” 
and hie object was to explain what Totems are, and what are 
their usual concomitants; to throw light on the intellectual 
condition of men in the Totem stage of development; to 
examine the evidence that mankind in prehistoric times came 
through the Totem stage, having animals and plants and the 
heavenly bodies conceived as animals for gods before the 
anthropomorphic gods appeared; and to reach the conclusion 
that the hypothesis of the ancient nations having come through 
the Totem stage is sou tad 3 . McLennan had a clear grasp of the 
nature of the totems of the North American Indians-—the 
division of tribes into totem-clans, each of which had its proper 
totem-animal, and the rule of exogamy, which forbids marriage 
within the clan, and necessitates marriage .between members of 
different clans: totem-animals are regarded as kinsfolk and 
guardians of the clansmen, who in their turn respect them and 
do not either kill or eat them. As Sir George Grey had 
abeady called attention to the close similarity between the 
totem-clans of North America and the Ixapong-elans of West 
Australia, McLennan was able to point out that such totem - 
clans were to he found both in America and Australia, and be 
rightly anticipated that many mere instances of their pre valence 
would be brought to light. 

By the publication of his Totsmum in 1387, which placed 
before students a large collection of classified facts drawn from 
all parts of the world, Mr J, G, Frazer rendered valuable aid 
to the study of this department of Anthropology, but, like 

1 Fortnij/klly Hevisw , OnL p. 41S. ■ 3 ifrid r 403. 
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McLennan* he did not then put forward any theory of the origin 
of Totemisin, 

As in this investigation we are not directly concerned with, 
the origin of Totemism, I .shall not refer to the various hypo¬ 
theses of its origin. I shall content myself with stating briefly 
tue leading facts of Cotemiem, citing onlv such examples as are 
universally admitted, We shall then be in a position to inquire 
whether only Least Worship alone or that peculiar phase of 
it called Totemism existed in early Greece and in contiguous 
Mediterranean lands, and whether also any traces of its exist¬ 
ence can be found among the peoples of upper Europe. Mr Fraser 
has defined a totem as a class of natural phenomena or 
material objects—most commonly a species of animals or 
plants—between which and himself the savage believes that a 
certain intimate relation exists 1 .” 

We have already seen (1) that the totem of the North 
American Indiana is an animal or plant from which all the 
members of a dau think they aie descended. (£) As a conse¬ 
quence the clan treats with respect every individual member of 
the totem class, as a rule neither killing nor eating it, or eating 
only certain parts of it. Thus the Elk dan of the Omahas neither 
eat the flesh nor touch any part of the male elk* nor do they 
eat the male deer; similarly a sub-clan of the Black Shoulder 
(Buffalo) clan may not eat buffalo tongues nor touch a buffalo 
head. (3) If au individual of the totem species is found dead* 
it is mourned for and buried as if it were a clansman. Thus the 
W anika in East A' rica look on the hyaena as one of their 
ancestors, and the death of a hyaona is mourned by the whole 
people; the mourning for a chief is said to be as nothing com¬ 
pared with the mouruing for a hyaena. (4) Again* some totem 
clans avoid looking at their totem* whilst others arc careful not 
to speak o: it by ita proper name* but use descriptive epithets 
instead, Thus t-he three totems of the Delawares—the wolf* the 
turtle and the turkey—were alluded to respectively as 1 round 
foot/ J crawler/ and 'not chewing/ the last referring to the bird's 
manner of bolting its food* and the clans called themselves,not 
Wolves, Turtles* and 1 Turkeys/ but ‘Bound Feet/ ‘Crawlers/ 

1 Fartntyhlly Review, 19», p. 65i. 
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and 'Those who do not chew." So too the Bear dan of the 
Ofctawas called themselves not Bears, but Big Feet, (5) As the 
clansman respects the totem, so the totem respects him. Thus 
in Seoeguuitm the men of the Scorpion clan affirm tlmt 
scorpions will run over their bodies without biting them. (G) As 
a corollary to this belief it was but natural that such tribes 
should test the genuineness of any m an who claimed to be of 
their dan by the aid of the totem beast. So accordingly the 
Hoxos of Peru, one of whose totems is a jaguar, test the claims 
of a candidate medicine man by compelling him to prove his 
kinship to the jaguar by being bitten by that animal and 
surviving the bite* In Senegambia at the present day a python 
is expected to visit every child of the Python clan within eight 
days after birth ; a Mandingo of this clan has been known to 
say that if his children were not so visited, he would kill them. 
(7) Not only does the totem abstain from injuring its clansmen 
but it is often supposed to Tender direct benefit to them. Thus 
members of the Serpent clan in Senegambia, profeaa to heai by 
their tonoh persons who have been bitten by serpents. (S) Again, 
the totem can give his clansmen important information by 
means of omens. So in the Coast Murring tribe of Now South 
Wales, each man’s totem warned him of coming danger; if his 
totem was a kangaroo, a kangaroo would warn him against his foes. 
(9) The clansman is often regarded as having special magical 
powers over his totem animal Thus the Small Bird clan of the 
Omah&a in harvest time, when the birds attack the crops, take 
some com which they chow and spit over the field, believing 
that this will keep the birds from the corn. If worms infest 
the crop, the Reptile clan of the Qmahas perform a ceremony 
which is supposed to save com for that year at least from the 
ravages of the worms. 

But other natural objects besides animals and plants occur 
as totems, a question of very considerable moment when we 
come to review the various theories of the origin of Totemism, 
Thus the sun was not only the toteiA of several North American, 
clans, but is met with in Africa and Australia; in North America 
Thunder, Ice, Snow, Earth, Water, Sea, Sand, Salt, Star and 
Bone wore all totems, Rain, the Foam of the river (among the 
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GraoiSB of India)* Honey, all perform a similar function among 
totemic peoples 1 * 

(10) The clansman is in the habit of assimilating himself" to 
the totem by wearing Ghe skin or some other part of the totem 
animal, and by the fashion of arranging his hair so as to resemble 
the totem; and he represents the totem on his body either by 
paint or tattooing. Thus the Minnitarees when going to battle 
dressed in wolf-skins; the skin with the tail attached hong 
down, the back, the wearer's head being inserted in a hole in 
the skin and the wolfs head hanging clown on his breast. The 
traveller who reports this practice also states that the Uin- 
nitarees regarded the wolf as especially strong " medicine.' A 
Teton warrior was seen wearing two or three raven-skins fixed 
to the back of the girdle with the tails sticking out behind ; 
on hie head he wore a raven-akin tied so as to let the beak 
project from the forehead. Among the Thlinkets on solemn 
occasions, such as dances, memorial festivals, and burials, in¬ 
dividuals often appeared disguised in the full form of their 
totem animals; as a rule each clansman carries at least an 
easily recognizable part of his totem with him. The Condor 
clang of .Peru, who believed themselves descended from the 
condor, adorned themselves with the feathers of that bird. 
The Iowa clan had each a distinguishing mode of dressing 
the hair; the boys of the Buffalo ckn wore two locks of hair 
in imitation oi horns, but as soon as they were grown up 
they shaved off: all the hair except the scalp-lock with a fringe 
of hair surrounding it* Amongst the Qtnahag, the small boys 
of the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) clan wear two locks of hair in 
imitation of horns. The Small Bird clan of the Omaha* leave 
a little hair in front, over the forehead, for a bill, and some at 
the back of the head, for the bird'* toil, with much over each 
ear for the wings". 

In reference to such practices if must be carefully borne in 
mind that many North American Indians believed that fchev 
had each an animal—bison, calf, tortoise, bird and the like—in 
thoir bodies, 

1 Fraser, Ttrfeitiirm, pjj r £4-5. 

fl tiiid. ,pp, 2^7, 
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But here I must paint out that ceremonial dances in which 
the performers clothe themselves in the skins of beasts and 
imitate their actions need not have any connection whatever 
with the clan totem, but may be purely magical performances 
carried out on the eve of hunting the particular animal in 
eider to insure a good supply of game and success in the chase, 
Gatlin 1 describes two such dances at considerable length (with 
illustrations from drawings made on the -spot). Speaking of the 
Sioux Indians, he says: “The Sioux, like all the other's of these 
western tribes, are fond of bear’a meat, and must have good 
stores of the " hoar's-grease f laid in r to oil their long and glossy 
locks, as well as the surface of their bodies. And they all like 
the fine pleasure of a bear hunt, and alao a participation in the 
bear dance, which is given several days in success ion, previous 
to their starting out, and in which they all join in a song to 
the Bear Bpi’t'it; which they think holds somewhere an invisible 
existence, and must be consulted and conciliated before they can 
enter upon their excursion with any prospect of success, For 
this grotesque and amusing scene, one of the chief medicine¬ 
men placed over his body the entire skin of a bear, with a 
war-eagle's quill on his head, taking the load in the dance, and 
looking through the skin which formed a mask that hung over 
his face. Many others in the dance wore masks on their faces, 


made of the skin from the bear's head; and all, with the 



motions of tboir hands, closely imitated the movements of that 
animal; some representing its motion in running, and others 
the peculiar attitude and hanging of the paws, when it la 
sitting up on its hind feet, and looking out for the approach 
of an enemy,” - . „ 

Quite similar to this was the Buffalo dance of the Mandans, 
like their noble quarry now gone for ever from the bluffs of 
the Missouri " Buffaloes, it is known, are a sort of roaming 
creatures, congregating occasionally in huge masses, and strolling 
away about the country from east to west, or from north to 
south, or just where their whims or strange fancies may lead 
them; and the Mandans axe sometimes, by these means, most 
• 'ci 'V 

] -Letter* imJ Note# on tht Mimnm, OtuEdma, &«<£ Condition of the North 
American IndviSie (London, 1841), tol. i, p. 054£, pi. 103, 
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unceremoniously left without anything to eat] and being a 
small tribe, and unwilling to risk their lives by going far from 
home in the face of their more powerful enemies, are oftentimes 
left almost in a state of starvation. In any emergency of this 
kind, every man musters and brings out of his lodge his mask 
(the skin of a buffalo & head with the horns on), which ho is 
obliged to keep in readiness for this occasion ; and then 
commences the buffalo dance,,. r which is held for the purpose of 
making 'buffalo come 7 (as they term it), of inducing the 
buffalo herds to change the direction of their wanderings, and 
bend their course towards the Mandan village 1 ." 

[If) ihe Indians of British Columbia, who arc strict totemists, 
often painted their totems on their foreheads, when all persuns 
of the same totem had to do honour to it by easting property 
before it. The Haidaa of Queen Charlotte Islands are uni¬ 
versally tattooed, the design being in all eases the totem 
conventionally depicted. When several families with different 
totems live together in the same large house, a Haida chief 
will have all their totems tattooed on his body. 

Among the Huroas (Wyandots) each clan had & distinct 
mode of painting the face, and, at least in the case of chiefs at 
■installation, this painting represented the totem. Among the 
Moquis the representatives of the clans at foot-races,' dances 
and the like, had each a conventional representation of his 
totem blazoned on breast or back. Gatlin 3 gives a portrait of 
La-doo-ke-a (the Buffalo Bull), a Pawnee warrior of great distinc¬ 
tion, with his or tofflut(tbe head of a buffalo) painted 

on his breast and his face.' 3 

hrazer® has pointed out that “ among most of the 
Californian tribes, the Ainos of Japan, the Chukchi in Siberia, 
and many of the-aborigines of India, it is the women alone who 
are tattooed. Old pioneers in California are of opinion, that the 
reason why the women alone tattoo, is that in case they are 
taken captive they may be recognised by their own people 

2 Cafitin, &p, ea't, voL I. p. 127, pi. 66. s op. cit* vol. It. p. 27, pi. 14 Q-. 

* Fr^flr, Jlotamym, pp. 20-00, who cites & rowers’ Triiet cf California 
P J BWwM’s SiwtJ. die Ainas, p, 15, Sobeuts, DU Ainas, p. 6, 

KordeoBkieid, Vaijaffe of the Vega, p. m. Dalton, .EMmai, of Bengof pp. U4, ate. 
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when opportunity serves. This idea, Mr Powers says, is borne 
out by the feet that 'the Californian Indiana are rent into 
sueh infinitesimal divisions, any one of which may be arrayed 
in deadly feud against another at any moment, that the slight 
differiaices in their dialects would not suffice to distinguish 
the captive squaws 1 /” Mr Frazer accordingly thinks "there 
may he a grain of truth in the explanation of tattooing given 
hy the Khyen women in Bengal; they say that it was meant 
to conceal their beauty, for which they were apt to be carried 
off hy neighbouring tribes 3 ” But this explanation will not 
meet the case of the Uganda women, some of whom “ scarify 
their stomachs to a pattern like a large W; it is said to be 
done by the women to please their husbands. Medicine men 
are paid a small fee to perform this work*,” The explanation 
offered by the Californian observers is probably true, hut it 
has far greater significance than appears on the surface As all 
the North American tribes had the rule of female descent and 
exogamy, it was therefore of great importance, in case a woman 
was recaptured by her tribe, to have a sure means of knowing 
whether the captured squaw was really a clans woman. Tattoo¬ 
ing gave them a sure test, and thus enabled them to keep 
accurately the pedigree of the clan, and to avoid improper 
intermarriages. 

Aft the clansman paints or tattooes himself, bo likewise does 
he paint or tattoo his weapons, hut, canoe, and other articles. 
Among the Thlinkets shields, helmets, canoes, blankets, house- 
hold furniture, and houses are all marked with the totem, 
painted or carved. In single combats between champions of 
different Thlinkeb elans each wore a helmet representing his 
totem. In front of the houses of the chiefs, and leading men 
of the Haidas are erected posts carved with the totems of the 
inmates. As the house may contain several families of different 
totems, just as the chief has all the totems tattooed on his 
person, so the posts erected in front of the houses often exhibit a 

1 IWbej of OaUfomia, p. 109, 

* Asiatic Rctearthse, iyi. p, iiflSj. Dalton, op. cit ■ p r U4» 

* J. Bosco-s, ‘FariftA' Notes on tht Manners and Qu&tomp pf tta Balancin' 

Anthr. Ircat. tttti , j> r 79), 
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number of totems carved one above the other. Similarly the 
Delawares painted their totems on their houses, the Turkey 
elan painting only one foot of the turkey, the Wolf dan only one 
foot of a wolf, though they sometimes added an outline of 
the whole animal, but the Turtles painting the whole turtle. 
Among the Iroquois, at least in some cases, the totem-sign was 
the skin of the totem animat 1 , 

(12) Finally, sometimes the stuffed! skin of the totem is 
hung over the grave of the dead clansman, or placed at the 
dead man's side (of. vol. I, fag, 102); or it was painted or carved 
on the tomb or grave-post, the figure being sometimes reversed 
to denote death„ 

Much has been written in recent year's about the survivals 
of totemism in early Greece. The students of anthropology 
have done invaluable work in exorcising the solar demop, but 
there is some risk that totemism itself may become almost aa 
dangerous as its predecessor. Some men, says Shakespeare, 
when they see a bush, mistake it for a bear; and so some of the 
anthropologists, whenever they find either a bush or bear in 
the legends cf early Greece, at once take it for a totem, A^ it 
has been pointed out above that no trace of totemism can be 
discovered in Homer, it will he of great importance if on the 
contrary any genuine instances of totems or plausible survivals 
of such can be found in the customs, cults, or legends of Greece. 
If such cap bo brought to light, we shall have another argument 
in favour of the doctrine that the Acheans were essentially 
different ip race from the aboriginal population. Let us shortly 
review the data. 

There is certainly a considerable number of practices which, 
if not genuine survivals of totemism, have a prima facie appear¬ 
ance of being such. Mr Andrew Lang welt remarks "that 
Greeks ip certain districts regarded with religious reverence 
certain plants and animals is beyond dispute. That some 
stocks even traced their lineage to beasts will he shown,,,and the 
presumption is that these creatures, though explained as incarna¬ 
tions and disguises of various gods, were once totems sans phrase 3 ” 

3 FrazE*, jpp. 

" JfjiAj IftncaE find Jfel igioa, [1887] tcL j, 2?B. 
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At Pariiim on the coast of Asia Minor, there was a dan of 
Ophiogenos: " the story goes that the Gphiogenes were related 
to the serpents (8$eit), and it is alleged that the males of the 
dan arc a remedy for those who have been bitten by snakes if 
they keep touching them without intermission after the manner 
of enchanters. They first transfer to themselves the livid colour 
occasioned by the bite, and then cause the inflammation and 
pain to subside. Legend states that the founder of the race 
was transformed from a serpent into a hero. He was perhaps 
one of the African Psylli. The power continued m the clan 
for a considerable time. Parium was founded by Milesians, 
Erythraean^, and Parians 1 / 1 '—whose Pelasgian ancestry has been 
already proved (vol. I. pp. 540-651). 

Aelian 11 refers to this same dan when he relates that when 
HaEia the daughter of Sybaris went into the sacred grove of 
Artemis in Phrygia, a god appeared to her in the form of a 
huge serpent and had intercourse with her, and from this union 
first sprang the Ophiogenea 

This clan submitted the claims of any man who was sus¬ 
pected of not being a genuine clansman to the decision of a 
serpent, making the creature bite the suspect; if he survived, 
he was a true clansman, if he died, he was plainly not 3 , This 
closely resembles the method employed by the Peruvian Moxos 
for testing a medicine man by exposing him to the bite of a 
jaguar (p, 450). 

In Cyprus there was also a clan called Ophiogenes ('Snakes 1 ) 
on whose bodies serpents wrought no harm, just as the Scorpion 
clan of Senegambia believe that their totem, a very deadly kind 
of scorpion, may crawl over them and do them no hurt (p. 450). 
Pliny 1 relates that a crucial experiment was made on one of 
the Oph logon es by a Kotnan consul, who had him thrown into a 
cask full of serpents, but the latter respected their namesake, 
simply licking him with their tongues. 

1 Strabo, mi- 563; of. Pliny, 2f,&. tii. IS. PLSuj alno Aborts (TIL la) taai theme 
survived in Ic^ly in. big o^n time A rumniint of the bfarflian tribe, who vfare Eiid 
to bo sprung from a Eon oi Cjifoe, fttld were ibeiefnite endowed with thfl power of 
curing snake bites. * Nat. An. in. 89 . 

fl Vftrno in Prisrian, i. 32 (trffllrtJft. ia(. ad. EsiE^Yol. n, p. 524). 
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Pliny 1 (citing Agatharehides) states that there was a similar 
clan (gms) in Africa of the Psylli, so named after a ting 
Psyllus, whose tomb is ia the region of the Greater Syrtes. 
Their bodies were endowed with the power to counteract the 
deadly poison of serpents. It was their practice to ejqtose their 
newly bom children to the moat venomous serpents, and in 
that way to test the chastity of their wives, as the reptiles do 
not avoid adulterine bastards. This tribe, he says, was almost 
swept away by the Naaomones, who now occupy their former 
homes. Yet a tribe composed of those who were not present 
at the battle survived in a few places. 

The statement of Agatbarchides is strikingly confirmed by 
the fact that at the present day the Python clan of Senogainbia 
believe that if one of them is bitten by an adder, they have 
only to put a snake to the wound and their totem would suck 
out the poison and assuage the inflammation, and that every 
child of the clan is visited by a python within eight days after 
birth, if it is legitimate (p. 450). 

But the evidence for the existence of totemism amongst the 
ancient Libyans does not depend solely on the story of the 
Psylli just cited, for it is corroborated by testimony of very 
considerable weight. 

We learn from Diodorus* that Eumachus, the general of 
Agatbocles, reduced a region r< abounding in apes (irtS^Kotv) and 
three cities deriving from these animals a name translated into 
Greek as Pithocusac. Not a few of the customs in these eities 
differ from ours. For the apes lived in the same houses as the 
people, as they are held to be gods, like the jackals (auras) in 
Egypt, and from victuals provided in the cells the apes got 
food unmolested whenever they pleased. Parents too as a 
general rule gave their sons natnes derived from the apes, just 
as with us they give them those derived from the gods. Death 
is the penalty ordained for those who have slain this animal 
as they are held guilty of the highest impiety/ 1 The use of 
names derived from apes points to a belief in an ape ancestor. 

From the ape totem of the eities of Pithecusae we are 
naturally led to think of the island of the same name lying off 
1 N-E. vie. 14. 3 k, 58. 
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Etruria. There can be little doubt that the Greeks called it 
" Ape-island" because it was inhabited by these animals ’when 
it was first discovered. Legend said that it had been inhabited 
by people called Oercopea, who for their thievish propensities 
had been turned into monkeys, In this story of metamorphosis 
there may be a last echo not only of a time when apes still 
dwelt on PIthecusa, but of one whan its human inhabitants 
may likewise have identified themselves with the apes and called 
themselves after them, as did the people of the Libyan Fitheeuaae, 
The survival of apes on the rack of Gibraltar makes It not at all 
improbable that some of their relations may have lingered in 
other parts of the Mediterranean long after the disruption of 
the great land-bridges had cut them off from their kindred in 
Libya. 

Again, Herodotus 1 tells as that H from Egypt as far as Lake 
Tritonisj Libya is inhabited by wandering tribes whose drink is 
milk and their food the flesh of animals. Cow's flesh however 
none of these tribes ever tasLe, but abstain from it for the same 
reason as the Egyptians, neither do any of them breed swine, 
Even at Oyrcno the women think it wrong to eat the flesh of a 
cow, honouring in this Isis, the Egyptian goddess, whom they 
worship both with feasts and festivals. Ths Barcaean women 
abstain, not from cow's flesh only, but also from the flesh of 
swine/' 

As the Ionians who settled ia Asia Minor married Carian 
wives, who transmitted to their daughters the peculiar customs 
oi their race, so it is probable that the peculiar practices of the 
women of Cyrene and Barca were due to a similar intermarriage 
bet wee □ the Greek immigrants and native Libyan women, such 
as those whose beauty was sung by Callimachus, the poet of 
Cyrene (voL i, p. 285). That such unions took place is put 
beyond doubt by the evidence of Pindar (already cited vol I. 
p. 231). _ 

Passing into Egypt we are confronted with the most 
elaborate system of animal worship known from the ancient 
world, and one which haa been thought to exhibit many indica¬ 
tions that it was developed oat of an earlier totemism. There are 
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certainly primafacie indications that there bad been a number 
of tribes each of which had its own sacred Animal, for each 
notn# had its own sacred beast, and as the inhabitants of such 
a even though living in another, nevertheless continued 

tc hold sacred the particular animal of their own original nome, 
it would seem that the nurne really represented an older tribal 
unit. Furthermore, there are not wanting indications of the 
transition from 'totem beasts’ pure and simple to *incarnation 
beasts/ 

Let us hear Herodotus 1 on the subject. "Egypt, though 
it boidere upon Libya, is not a regson abounding in wild 
animals. The animals that do exist in the country, whether 
domesticated or otherwise, are all regarded as sacred.” But why 
thev are consecrated to the several gods, the historian abstained 
from telling us, as in that ease he would have been led to 
speak of religious matters which he particularly shrank from 
mentioning. “Their custom with respect to animals is as 
follows:—For every bind there are appointed certain, guardians, 
seme male, some female, whose business is to look after them ; 
and this honour is made to descend from father to son. The 
inhabitants of the various cities pay their vows as follows. They 
pray to the God to whom the animal belongs, and, shaving 
either all or a hali or a third of their children’s heads, weigh 
the hair against silver. And whatever sum the hair weighs is 
presented to the keeper of the animals, who thereupon cuts up 
some fish, and gives it to them for food. Thus are. the animals 
supported. When a man kills one of the sacred animals, if he 
did it with malice prepense, he is punished with death; if un¬ 
wittingly, he has to pay such a hue as the priests choose to 
impose. When an ibis, however, or a hawk is killed, whether 
it was done by accident or on purpose, the man must needs 
die/* 

Bulls were held to belong to Epaphus (Apis, see vqI, i. p. 218). 
They were carefully examined by a priest, to see if there was 
a single black hair on the whole body, if the tongue were clean 
“in respect of the prescribed marks,” and if tire hairs of the tail 
grew naturally. If the animal was pronounced clean, the priest 

1 ii. 65. 
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marked him by twisting a piece of papyrus round his horns, 
and attacking thereto some seasing clay, which he then stamped 
with his own signet. It was forbidden under the penalty of 
death to sacrifice an animal which had. not been marked in this 
way 1 . As it will be remembered that Epaphus (Apis) was 
black, the examination of the animal wels not so much a pre¬ 
caution against the sacrifice of an unclean animal, but rather in 
order not to slay an animal with any black hairs, lean it might 
he an incarnation of Epaphus, 

"The bulls, if clean, and the male calves, are used for sacrifice 
by the Egyptians universally; but the females they are not 
allowed to sacrifice, since they are sacred to Isis, The statue 
of this goddess has the form of a woman, but with horns like 
a. cow, resembling thus the Greek representations of In; and 
the Egyptians one and all venerate cows much more highly 
than any other animal..,.When cows die, they are thrown 
into the river, but the males are buried In the suburbs of 
each city with one or more horns over the ground to mark the 
spot 3 ." 

"The Egyptians who have a temple of the Theban Zens, or 
live in. the Thebaic 7bom$ f oiler no sheep in sacrifice, but only 
goats, for the Egyptians do not all worship the same gods 
excepting Iris and Osiris, the latter of whom they say is the 
Greek Dionysus. Those on the contrary who possess a temple 
dedicated to Mendes, or belong to the Hendesian name, abstain 
from offering goats, but sacrifice sheep instead. The Thebans 
and such as imitate them in their practices give the following 
account of the origin of the custom. Heracles, they say, wished 
of all things to ace Zeus, but Zeus did not choose to be seen of 
him. At length when Heracles persisted, Zeus hit on a device— 
to flay a ram, and cutting off his head, hold the head before 
him, and cover himself with the fleece. In this guise ho showed 
himself to Heracles. Therefore the Egyptians give their statues 
of Zeus the face of a ram, and from them, the practice has 
passed to the Ammonians, who are a joint colony of Egyptians 
and Ethiopians, speaking a language between the two. Hence 
also in my opinion the latter people took their name of 
1 m 40. a Er ji, 
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Ammomans since the Egyptian name for Zeus is Am tic, 
Such then is the reason why the Thebans do not sacrifice rams, 
but consider them sacred animals. Upon one day in the year 
however, at the festival of Zeus, they slay a single ram, and 
stripping off the fleece, cover with it the statue of that god, as 
he once covered himself,, and then bring up to the statue of 
Zeus an image of Heracles. When this has been done, the 
whole assembly beat- their breasts in mourning for the ram, 
and afterwards bury him in a holy sepulchre 1 /* Some of the 
Egyptians abstain from sacrificing goats either male or female. 
The reason is the following;— u The Mendesians consider Pan 
to be one of the eight gods, who existed before the twelve, 
and Pan is represented in Egypt by the painters and the sculptors, 
just as he is in Greece, with the face and legs of a goat. They 
do not, however, believe this to be his shape or consider him 
unlike the other gods; but they represent him thus fora reason 
which I prefer not to relate. The Mendesians hold all goats 
in veneration, but the male more than the female, giving the 
goatherds of the males special honour. One is venerated more 
highly thnn all the rest, and when he dies, there is a great 
mourning throughout all the Mendesian name. In Egyptian 
the goat and Pan are both called Maudes*.” As mmdes was the 
Egyptian term for a goat, it follows that the Jtfend&rian-s (of 
Mev&qmoi) were simply a goat tribe. 

The cat and the dog were venerated very widely, though 
the real home of the former cult was at Buhastis. "If a cat 
died in a private house by a natural death, all the inmates of 
the house shaved their eyebrows; and on the death of a dog, 
they shaved the head and the whole of the body 5 ." " The cats 
on their decease are taken to the city of Buhastis, where they 
are embalmed, after which they are buried in certain sacred 
repositories. The dogs are interred in the cities to which they 
belong, also in sacred burial places. The same practice obtains 
with respect to the ichneumons; the hawks and shrew-mice, on 
the contrary, are conveyed to the city of Bute for burial, and 
the ibises to Hermopolis. The hears, which are scarce in Egypt, 
and the wolves, which are not much bigger than foxes, they 
1 n. 43. * n H 46. s n, 66. 
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bury whenever they happen to find them lying 1 " The goddess 
of Eubastis was East,, who lias properly the head of a cat, 
though often that of a lion. Large numbers of the mummies 
of dogs have been found in the Cynopolis (Dog town) name, 
and many wolf mummies at Lycopolis (Wolf town). 

"Crocodiles axe esteemed saered by some of the Egyptians; 
by others they are treated os enemies. Those who live near 
ThebeS, and those who dwell around Lake Maoris, regard them 
with especial veneration. In each of these places they keep 
one crocodile in particular, who i^ taught to be tractable. 
They adorn his ears with earrings of molten stone or gold, and 
put bracelets on bis forepaws, giving bun daily a set portion of 
bread, with a certain number of victim9 {tprfia ); and after 
having thus treated him with the greatest possible attention 
while alive, they embalm him when he dies, and bury him in a 
sacred repository. The people of Elephantine on the otheT hand 
are so far from considering these animals as sacred, that they 
even eat their flesh 4 .” 


"In. the reams of Papremis the Irippopotamus is a aacred 
animal, but not in any ofrher part of Egypt, Otters also are 
found id the Kile and are considered saered, Only two sorts 
of fish arc venerated, that called the lepidotus and the eel. 
They are regarded as aacred to the Nile, as likewise among 
birds is the vulpanser, or fox-goose*," "In tbe neighbourhood of 
Thebes there are some sacred serpents, which are perfectly 
harmless. They are. of small sire and have two horns growing 
out of the top of the head. These snakes when they die ate 
buried in the temple of Zeus, the god to whom they are sacred 4 / 1 

As Strabo long resided in Egypt and accompanied Aelius 
Gallus in his ill-starred expedition up tbo .Nile, it may be 
worth while to cite his remarks on the Egyptian animal cults of 
hia own day. 

" The Mouiemphitoe worship Aphrodite, and a sacred cow is 
kept there, as Apis is maintained at Memphis, and Mneyis at 
Heliopolis. Those animals are regarded as gods, but there are 


1 n. 07, HeK<3Q^nFi says also (n r 75) that the Egyptian* vemjratel the ibis 
ijucacHe of it? great Harvicta in kiJ Lui£ aeipeo ta. 

a ny 08. * n. 71, 72. * u, 74 , 
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other places, and they are numerous, both in the Delta and 
beyond it, in Tillich a bull or a cow is maintained, which are 
not regarded as gods, but only as sacred 1 / 1 

Strabo E saw the sacred crocodile, in a lake near Ansinoe 
(Grocodilopolis); "it was tame and gentle to the priests, and 
™ Cfilled Suchus. rf "At the city of Heracles the ichneumon 
worshipped in opposition to the Ars incites, who worship 
crocodiles; hence the canal and the lake Moons are full of these 
animals; for they venerate them and arc careful to do them no 
harm. But the Heracleotes worship the ichneumon, which is 
most destructive both to crocodiles and asps.*.. Next follow 
the Cynopolite name and Cynopolis, where they worship the 
dog Anubis, and pay certain honours to dogs; a subsistence 
is there provided for them as sacred animals. On the other 
side of the river is the city Oxyrynchus, and a norm of the 
same name. They worship the oxyiynohug, and have a temple 
dedicated to this creature; and all the other Egyptians likewise 
worship the oxyrynchua For the Egyptians worship in common 
certain animals; three land animals—the ox, the dog^ and the 
cat; two winged—the hawk and the ibis; and two aquatic—the 
lepidotus and the oxyrynehus. There are also other animals, 
which each people worships independently; thus the Saites and 
Tnebaates, the sheep; the Latopolites, the latus, a fish inhabiting 
uhe Nile; the Lycopolitea a wolf, the Herfnopolites the dog- 
headed ape, the Babylonians near Memphis a cgfrus, which bins 
the face of a satyr, hut in ether respects is between a dog and 
a bear; it is bred in Ethiopia, The inhabitants of Thebes 
worship the eagle; the Leotitopolites a lion; the Mendesiaus 
a male and female goat; the Athribites a shrew-mouse. 
Different people worship different animals; but they do not 
assign the same reasons for this difference in cult 3 /* 

. From the statement set before him the reader will observe 
that the Egyptian animal worship exhibits phenomena charac¬ 
teristic of totemism. Thus each nome had its own peculiar 
a L--maI, Item which in at least one case (Mendes) the members 
of the nome took their name; though one particular individual 

1 S&atoxvii. aos, 

1 i'hjt, bis. 


3 xTir, 911, 
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of the gacred species was especially venerated, apparently as the 
incarnation of the god, yet, as among modern totemist tribes, 
every individual of the species was treated as sacred ; as among 
modem totemista one clan views with hostility* kills and eats 
the sacred beast of another dan, so the Egyptians of one novrif s 
regarded with hatred the sacred creature of another* e.g, the 
crocodile and the hippopotamus; els modem totem tribes bury 
the dead totem animal and mourn for it as a kinsman, so the 
Egyptians embalmed and made lamentation for their sacred 
animals as if they were their own kindred. 

On the other hand, Egypt teaches us to be very careful not 
to argue that because a people abstain from eating any particular 
animal or plant, therefore that particular animal or plant was 
once venerated as their totem. 

The swine is regarded among them as an unclean animal*— 
so much so that, if a man in passing accidentally touch a pig* 
he instantly hurries to the over, and plunges in with all his 
clothes on. Hence too the swineherds, notwithstanding that 
they arc of pure Egyptian blood, are forbidden to enter into 
any of the temples, which are open to all other Egyptians; and 
further, no one will give his daughter in marriage to a swineherd 
or take a wife from among them* so that the swineherds are 
forced to intermarry among themselves. They do not offer 
swine in sacrifice to any of their gods, excepting Dionysus and 
the Moon, whom they honour in this way at the same time, 
sacrificing pigs to both of them at the same full moon, and 
afterwards eating of the flesh. Though Herodotus knew the 
reason alleged for their detestation of swine and their use of 
them at this festival, he did not think it proper to mention it« J . 

There was no nomg in which the swine was honoured in 
life, and embalmed and bewailed in death* nor was there any 
deity whose head was that of a pig. It must be carefully borne 
in mind that food taboos do not at all presuppose that the 
interdicted animal or plant was ever a totem. Thus no Egyptian 
ever ate beans, whilst the priests were forbidden to eat fish** 
rout-ton and pork, and most kinds of vegetables 3 . According to 

K jVrjflfey * g t 47. 1 Ejerad, n. 57. 

* Plutarch, J)( St Orir&fc, 5. 
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Herodotus the priests could not even endure to look on beans 
aid 00 they considered them an unclean kind of pulse 1 , In their 
more ^solemn purifications even salt was excluded from the 
priestly fare l These circumstances must be carefully borne in 
mind when we come to the thorny question of totemism in 
Israel 

The late Prof Kobertson Smith 3 argued vigorously that ** at 
the stage which oven the rudest Semitic peoples had reached 
when they first become known to us, it would be absurd to 
expect to find examples of tcteinism pure and simple,” but 
that “what we may expect to find is the fragmentary survival of 
totem ideas, in the shape of special associations between 
certain kinds of animals on the one hand, and certain tribes or 
religions communities and their gads on the other" hand " and 
he held that there was no lack of such evidence in Semitic 
antiquity. As direct evidence of kinship between human com¬ 
munities and animal kinds he cites tbs statement of Ibn. 
al-Mojawir that “when the B. Harith, a tribe of South Arabia, 

^ find a dead gazelle, they wash it, wrap it in cerecloths and bury 
it, and the whole tribe mourns for it seven days....The animal 
is buried like a man and mourned for as a kinsman. Among 
uhe Arabs of Sinai the wabr (the coney of the Bible) is the 
brother of man, and it is said that he who eats his flesh will 
never see father and mother again, lu the Hairanian mysteries 
the worshippers acknowledged dogs, ravens, and ante as their 
brothers,...At Baalbek, the yeiw&w, or ancestral god of the 
town, was worshipped in the form of a lion..,,On the banks of 
the Euphrates... there was found a.species of small serpents that 
attacked foreigners, but did not molest natives, which is just 
what a totem animal is supposed to do.” Moreover, * many 
Semitic sanctuaries gave shelter to various species of sacred 
animals—the dogs of Ad ran ns, the doves of Astarte, the gazelles 
of Tabula and Mecca, and so forth,” As in Greek mythology 
there are numerous instances of maidens impregnated by gods 
so in Genesis we hear bow the “sons of God went in unto the 
daughters of men.” 

\ Her ^' *■ 37 - a Plutayoh, Df hide e t Write, a. 

3 Ittligwn of the Smite a (1SB9), p, 425. 
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An argument in favour of a once prevailing totemism ha* 
been drawn from the food taboos of "the Hebrews, but as suck 
taboos may arise perfectly independently of totemism, it is not 
desirable to draw any conclusion from the list of unclean 
animals in Leviticus. The views of Robertson Smith have 
been combated by ZapletaP, whose main thesis is that the 
Hebrews, and incidentally all Semites, were never totemista. 
But though "the question of Semitic totemism must still be 
confessed to he sub jtidice until the whole of the available 
evidence from the entire Semitic held 3ia& been studied iu the 
light of our growing knowledge of totemism in other parts of 
the worldV' w*e are at le&at justified in saying that several 
of the facts above adduced have a very close resemblance to 
practices existing at the present time amongst admitted 
totemiste. 

We have now seen what appear to be traces of totem clans 
among the Ioniuns of Pariurn, in Cyprus, in Libya, in Egypt, and 
amongst the Semites. Let us next examine certain cases of 
animal worship which, although unaccompanied by any mention 
of a tribe or clan, nevertheless resemble the practices of totem 
clans. 

According to Aelian 3 the mass of the Greeks in his day did 
not eat the lobster (jirrttj ivd\tc<;), as they considered it 
sacred. And the people of Seriphusj if they caught a living 
lobster in their nets, straightway put it back into the sea, and 
if they found one'dead, they even buried it. And they mourned 
them if they got killed, alleging that they were the playthings 
of Perseus the son of Zeus. Sc, as we have seen (p, 449), the 
Wanika in eastern Africa mourn the death of a hyaena. 

But the respect shown by the people of Seripbus for the 
lobster was not an exceptional phenomenon in Greece, Accord- 
ing bo Aelian 4 the Delphians honoured the wolf, because when 
some sacred gold had been stolen and buried on Parnassus, a 


] Der wttd die asl^fc-n (Eieifrarg, 1-901), 

1 3. A, Cook, CJ Israel ano Toteroisca" (/wisA QuarterZy Review, April, 
1902, pp, 413-448). lit thli paper, Mr OooJr reviews* Frnf. SS&ptetai’e book and 
distent* very judioially the evidence for ntnd &g&inHt SeroUic toiemiBin. 
t Ha 2. An. nn, 3fl. * tird. xu. 49. 
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wolf had scratched it up; the Samians honoured the sheep 
because that animal also had discovered stolon gold, for which 
reason Mandrobulus the Samian attached the sheep to Hera 
as her proper offering; Polemon is Aelian's authority for the 
lormor story, Aristotle for the latter. The Ambraciots honoured 
the lioness, because a lioness had torn in pieces their tyrant 
Phaylus, and had thus brought them freedom. 

Again, Clement 3 of Alexandria after describing the animal 
worship of Egypt enumerates instances of a similar practice in 
Greece. He states that the Thessalians revered storks, the 
Thebans weasels, alleging that the weasel hod come to aid 
Atcmena when in labour of Heracles, though according to 
another account the weasel was the hero’s foster-mother; the 
Myrmidons of Thessaly claimed descent from the ant 
and honoured that insect. 

It has been averred 3 on the authority of Adi an 1 * t " that flies 
were adored with the sacrifice of an ox near the temple of 
Apollo in Leucas/’ but that writer makes it clear that the ox 
was sacrificed near the temple of Apollo at the time of the 
festival of that god, not because the people adored them, but in 
order that they might get rid of an intolerable nuisance, since 
the Leucadian flies lacked that sense of the fitness of things 
which made their kindred of Piea at the time of the Olympic 
festival withdraw without being bribed “ along with the women 
to the opposite bank of the AJpheusV' 

Mr Lang J has quoted as possible evidence for the survival 
of totemism in Greece the fact that *‘Flutarch fl mentions a 
Carian yevo?, the loxidae, of Attic descent, which revered 
asparagus;' 1 But there is really no more reason to assume 
that the Ioxidae believed that they had a totemistic connection 
with the plant from which they took their mtne, than there 
is for believing that the riantagenets, who certainly respected 

1 Fratrepi. j. 34 (p. 349 f) ScIidL J£, iti, 119 (cited by A.Laag, Myth, Hi mat 
cwui JScit gitm, [1SB7J r. 376}, 

3 A. Liiu[j f il/yili, and RaUgwn, i. p. 277, 

® Ndir Ait. xl. EL J Aflli&u, lot. fft. 
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the plants, yemata, took a similar view of that shrub, Infer¬ 
ences of the same sort have bean drawn front the story 
told by Pagsanins 1 that when the. people of three ancient 
towns of Laconia “went forth into the world they sought 
to know where it was the will of heaven that they should 
dwell. And it was foretold them that Artemis would show 
them where they should abide. So when they were gone 
ashore, and a hare appeared to thorn, they took the hare ns 
their guide. And when it dived into a myrtle tree, they built 
a city where the myrtle stood. And they worship that very 
myrtle tree till this day, and they call Artemis by the name 
of Saviour," But, if there wag any totem element in this 
story of the founding of Boeae, it ought certainly to have 
been the hare and not the myrtle tree which would have 
been revered, for it was the hare that was scut as 
a moans of deliverance by Artemis the Saviour. Yet there 
ia not a word of the haro being honoured by the Boeaus, . The 
myrtle which they worshipped was but one of the fetish 
trees which abounded in Greece, of which we have already 
spoken, and to which we shall revert; the hare was simply 
an omen sent by a divinity. And though among totemist tribes, 
aa in Australia, the totem animal often gives omens to hie 
clansman, we shall soon, see that omen-birds and omen-beasts 
may abound in regions where there is not a trace of Totemism 
in the proper sense of the term. 

According to Atlienaeus. 4 all the Cretans regarded the eow 
as a sacred animal, assigning as their reason that a sow had 
suckled Zeus, and by her grantings had drowned the infant's 
wails. The Cretans did not merely honour the sow, but regarded 
her as very worthy of worship (TrepfureiTTo?),, and Agathodes 
(Athenians' authority) adds that "the people of Praesus even 

1 ra- £2. U (FEflSer'&tjiin&.J. 

1 n. 375 t, ; irepi iQr fir; lipfo Trapii, EpjjtfJj* "ATBftwXfh i Hafib- 
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offer sacrifice to a sow." This information has a special Im¬ 
portance in view of the fact that Praesns was the chief town 
of the Eteocretans, the aborigines of Crete (vol. r r p r 202), 

The offering of sacrifice to swine at Praesus need cause 
no astonishment, for the position of that animal ill Crete is 
exactly parallel to that of the cow in Egypt Thus Strabo has 
already told us that there were many places in Egypt where 
a bull 01 a cow was maintained which was not regarded as a 
god but only as sacred, whereas at Momemphis, Memphis and 
Heliopolis they were worshipped as gods. Thus whilst all the 
Cretans revered the swine, the Praesians alone worshipped it as 
a god. 

It has also been suggested that "just as the Iroquois, when 

they signed treaties with the .Europeans, used their totems_ 

hear, wolf, and turtle—as seals, so the animals upon archaic city 
coins represented crests or badges which, at some far more 
remote period, had been totems 1 .' 1 

Let us now sum up the results of the facts here given. We 
have found not only that certain animals were honoured or 
revered in certain parts of Greece, but that in Crete the swine 
was held worthy of worship. It seems certain then that animal 
worship existed in certain parts of Greece down to the Christian 
era. Can we go a stop further and declare that the evidence 
in some eaaes is such as to justify us in concluding that 
totemiem in the full sense of the word once existed in GreecE 1 
The statements respecting the Ophiogen&a of Parium give us 
a clan which considered itself sprung from a beast ancestor 
which had become a man, or frem a god which had become 
incarnate in a snake, whilst they and the Ophiogenes of Gy pres 
put forward such claims to immunity from snake-bites as are 
asserted at the present hour by the Python and Scorpion dans 
of Seoegambia, Furthermore, although we have no evidence 
for the existence on Seriphus of a clan which claimed descent 
from a JobsLer, we must not assume that because our information 
about one of the most insignificant of islands is extremely 
scanty, such a clan did not exist. On the other hand, it seems 

1 A. LrAQf, Custom fiHii (1655), p. 110, 
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dear that the Seriphianfl behaved towards the lobster, both 
alive and dead, exactly as the modern totemist tribes act 
towards their totem animals. 

But it is significant that the survivals of which we have 
even this scanty information existed amongst the people of 
Parium, who were the descendants of a colony of Milesians, 
Erythraean?, and Puriane, The PelaBgian origin of all three 
bodies of settlers has been made dear (vol. i. pp. 182, 649—51), 
and the same holds true for Seriphns and Cyprus, All the 
Cretans worshipped the sow, hut as the Eteocretania surpassed 
all others in this respect., it is clear that the reverence paid to 
the sow was indigenous and not introduced, 

We have seen that totemiam is very often associated 
with female succession and almost invariably with the rule 
of exogamy. It may therefore "be objected that although 
phenomena resembling those of modern totem ism certainly 
existed in Asia Minor, Cyprus, Crete, and Seriphns, wo have 
not been, able to adduce any evidence for the prevalence of 
female descent and exogamy amongst them. Eut not only is 
it clear that the myth respecting the origin of the Ophiogenee 
from the woman Haifa who was embraced by a god in the guise 
of a serpent implies that the clan traced ita descent from a 
woman, but we have already made it dear in a preceding 
chapter that succession through females was the rule in Pelaa- 
gian Greece and that exogamy had also once prevailed. Since 
then these two practices were characteristic of the indigenous 
race of Greece, and as the most characteristic features of 
totemism likewise survived among the aboriginal tribes, the 
absence of explicit statements that the Ophiogenes had the 
rule of female succession and exogamy does not lessen in anv 
degree the probability that these clans were totem ic in the 
fullest sense of the word. The instances here given so closely 
coincide with what wa know of totemism in modern, times, and 
ore so difficult to explain on any other hypothesis, that, if 
we take them in combination with a large body of phenomena 
which wear a prwna /acta appearance of totemic survival?, we 
may conclude that totem is rn once existed amongst the in¬ 
digenous people of the mainland and isles of Greece 
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At the same time it is mast important that ve should not 
se 0 totems in every story or cult in which there may he an 
allusion to a plant or animal, and I think I can show that 
certain cases which have been regarded as totemistic admit of 
a very different explanation. 

Let us now turn to Arcadia and Attica, the two principal 
strongholds of the Pdasgian race, and see if they afford anv 
evidence of the prevalence of fcotemism or at least animal 
worship in early times. In the story of Callisto the mother of 
Areas, the eponymous hero of the Arcadians, Mr Lang and others 
have recognized a case of a beast ancestor from whom a tribe 
denved its name, Callisto was daughter of Lydaon son of 
Pdasgue; and according to the legend she bore a child to Zens, 
and Artemis, to please Hera, shot the bear down, Callisto 
herself was changed by Zeus into the Great Bear, but the 
Arcadians show the grave 3 . In favour of its totemic origin 
the supporters of this view adduce the fact that the Arcadians 
bore as their device the bear. 

There arc several points in the story which look as if we 
had here a genuine survival, but all the same we must not be 
too precipitate in assuming that we have a totem in every 
legend of the metamorphosis of human beings into animals. 
Even if the bear (arktos) was the device of ali the Arcadians, 
it might very well be explained as a type parlant, a heraldic 
pun on the name Areas. The Greek coin types supply many 
examples, such as the rose (po£ov), the apple (^tjXov), seal 
bee (/lAirra), on the coins of Rhodes, Melos, Fhocaea 
and Melitaea respectively It must be pointed cut that the bear 
is never found as a type on the extensive series of the archaic 
federal money of Arcadia ranging from about the middle of the 
sixth to the latter part of the fifth century 3 ," for the device 
seems entirely confined to the local coinage of Man tinea, which 
struck triobols with the bear on obverse and vaiions devices, 
such as three acorns, on the reveres, and obole with the head 
of bear on one side and one acorn on the other s . Yet if it 

1 Paua, Tin. 3- &. 

- He^r Hist Nwm. p, S7£ [fid. '2. p>. 44i, "fromcine. k.c. 490-417' j ], 
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was really the bodge of al) Arcadians, and they considered 
themselves 'Bear*/ we might naturally expect to find it as the 
badge of the federal mintage. The acorns without doubt refer 
to the great oak woods, from which the ' acorn-eating' (fiakavn- 
apdyoi) Arcadians derived a large part of their subsistence in 
early times, and one of which lay hard by the shrine of Poseidon 
close to Hantine&h As the oak woods abounded with bears, the 
bear type may have aimply alluded to the most characteristic 
denizen of the forest, or it may have referred to the legend of 
Callisto. 

We have already referred (vol I. p> 327 ) to the well-known 
passage in which Tlpicydides describes how down to his own 
time the Athenian Eupatridae wore their long hair in a krohjloa 
bound with a clasp of golden grasshoppers. These Attic nobles 
traced their lineage from the ancient royal, house and delighted 
in being called Cecropidae—"sons of Cecrops,' Now it happens 
that one species of grasshopper (ren-t^) was also called Cercope 
(* V * 7 It migh t therefore be suggested that- the Cecropidae 

wore simply ' Grasshopper^' and that the golden grasshopper 
worn as a badge was the survival of their totem. But it may 
be that the grasshopper was merely adopted as a badge by 
the Cecropidae because of the close resemblance of its name 
to iheir own. Certainly it cannot be maintained that Cecrops 
was originally a grasshopper, for it so happens that, although 
he is indeed assigned a semibestial shape in legend, his form 
was that of a snake and not of a tettk. 

If it is thus impossible to maintain that the Cecropidae 
were once a totem clan who traced their descent from Cecrops 
it is still more difficult to follow those who have pointed out 
that several 7^77, or stocks, had eponymous heroes, in whose 
names the names of the ancestral bea&fc apparently survived. 
In Attica the Grioeis have their here (Crio, ' Earn f ), the 
Butadae have Butaa (‘ Bull man ’), the Aegidae have Aegeus 
( H Goat J ), and the Cynadae, Cynus ('Dog r )V J It is probable 
that these eponymi are of comparatively recent date, since it 


1 Piuss. mi. ll, l, 
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has been shown on an earlier page ( 96 ) that eponymous 
heroes, such as Myoeneus, are always later than eponymoua 
heroines, such as Myceue, In face of these considerations it 
would he unwise to assign any weight to these stories as 
evidence of the existence of totem clans in Attica, and the same 
must he said with respect to the Arcades and their supposed 
bear ancestor Areas. 

Yet many parallels to the story of Areas can be found 
among savage tribes of modem days, who are either admittedly 
totemiats or arc in a phase of culture closely akin to totercuEim 
ihe Ain os oi Japan say that their first ancestor was suckled bv 
a bear, and that is why they are so hairy. It has been supposed 
.ihaj they have replaced a bear ancestor by a hear foster- 
mother, But the legends of Arcadia furnish several examples 
of the same type as tho tale told by the Abaca. Thus the 
hero Telephna is said by Diodorus and others to have been 
suckled by & deer. Cydon, the founder of Cydonia in Crete, 
is represented an coins of that city as an infant suckled by 
a bitch, whilst his brother Miletus was said, to have been 
suckled by a wolf (voJ. i. p r 200). The strange fostering of Cydon 
and his brother naturally reminds us of the Homan stoiy of 
Romulus and Tlemus, and this coincidence is not the less 
striking when wc remember the story that Evander had led to 
Lathi m. a colony from Arcadia (vol I. p. 256 ). The occurrence 
of the same legend in Crete and Latium can be readily 
explained if Arcadia was the mother of both the colonies and 
legends. 

If it were certain that the Ain os had once been tote mists and 
that beast-suckled ancestors are the shadows of outworn beast 
ancestors, the legends of Arcadia would confirm the evidence 
already adduced for the former existence of totemiam in Greek 
lands. Again, if Areas was really cnee a bear ancestor re¬ 
presented as sprung from a human mother, we should find 
analogies for him among the totem clans of Ivorth America, 
who not infrequently trace their descent from a totem ancestor 
who was himself born of a woman from the embraces of the 
totem animal. For, though most- tribes believe that they were 
descended from the animals from which they took their name. 
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nevertheless there are distinct valiants from this. Thus though 
the Moquis say that long ago the Great Mother "brought from 
the west nine dans in the form of deer, sand, water, hears, 
hares, tobacco plants and reed grass, yet the Snake dan among 
the Moquia of Arizona are descended from a woman who gave 
hirfch to snakes. The Bakalsi in western equatorial Africa 
believe that their women once gave birth to the totem animals; 
one woman brought forth a calf, others a crocodile, hippo¬ 
potamus, monkey, boar, and wild pig. 

Arcadia has been supposed to furnish traces not only of a 
Bear, "but also of a Wolf dan, for in the name of Lye&on, son of 
Felasgus, and in the dread being named, in later times at least, 
ileus Lycaeua, Prof. Robertson Smith saw the remains of a wolf 
totem. On Mount Lycaeus was a precinct which people were 
not allowed to enter; "but if any one disregards the rule and 
enters he cannot possibly live more than a year. It is also 
said that inside the precinct all creatures, whether man or 
beast, cast no shadows; and therefore, if his quarry takes refuge 
in the precinct-, the huntsman will not follow it, but waitei 
outside, and looking at the beast he sees that it casts no shadow. 
On the topmost peak of the mountain there was an altar of 
Lycaean Zeus in the shape of a- mound of earth. On this altar 
they offer secret sacrifices to Lycaean Zeus, bufr I did not care 
(says Pauaanias 1 ) to pry into the details of the sacrifice. Be it 
as it is and has been from the beginning.” Very evil was its 
beginning, for Lycaon, son of Pel&sgue, “brought a human babe 
to the altar of Lyeaean Zeus, and sacrificed it, and poured out 
the blood on the altaj.-; and they say that immediately after 
the sacrifice he was turned into a wolf 3 .” “ I can well believe," 
adds Fausunias, “that Lycaon was turned into a wild he&et,” but 
he viewed with scepticism the Arcadian story "that from the 
time of Lycaon downwards a man has always been turned into 
a wolf at the sacrifice of Lyeaean Zeus, but that the trans¬ 
formation is not for life ; for if, while he is a wolf, he abstains 
from human flesh, in the ninth year afterwards he changes back 
into a man, but if he has tasted human flesh, he remains a 
/ for ever/' 
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Robertson Smith thought that this was the cult of a Wolf 
clan and Zeus Lycaoue- himself was the god of the clan, 
Lycaon who sacrificed his son and was transformed into a 
wolf “ may darkly figure the god himself/' It- is possible that 
the story of the transformation of some one of those present into 
a wolf may have arisen from the circumstance that as the 
medicine-men of modern totem, dans often get themselves up 
like their totem animal, so the priest who officiated at the 
Lyooean rite may have arrayed himself in a wolf-skin. 

Fat it is not among the Arcadians only that what may he 
traces of a wolf totem have been detected. In Dorian times the 
Argives worshipped Apollo Lyceius (AuKem?). In the title of 
the god the anthropologists have seen the survival of a wolf 
totem, and although they may not be able to retain the posses¬ 
sion of Apollo, they have certainly a stronger ease than the 
solar mythologists, who thought they had found in the epiLhet 
Lyceiits irreiragable proof that Apollo was the god of light, and 
therefore the Sun-god. The totemists can at least point to the 
wolf as the regular blazon on the coins of Argos, and also the 
well-known line of Aeschylus in which Apollo is entreated to be 
“ a very wolf to the host of the enemy 1 ." 

But here again the student, must- be careful lest whilst he is 
avoiding the Scylla of solar mythology, he may be swallowed up 
in the Charybdis of totemism. As Apollo Lyceius is but one 
out of a large class of local divinities, we must not form any 
hasty judgment about his primary nature, 

In support of the theory that Apollo was once a wolf totem, 
it may be pointed out that according to Clement of Alexandria 
the people of Delphi adored the wolf Again it is stated by the 
Scholiast on Apollonius Ekodius 3 that ‘'the wolf was.a beast 
held in honour by the Athenians, and whosoever slays a wolf 
collects what is needful for its burial/' In connection with ibis 
the Lyceum is not without importance, It took “its name 
from Lycus, son of Pandion; but from the first and dowo to 
our times it has been deemed sacred to Apollo, and hero the 
god was first named Lyceius 3 /' Over the grave of this hero 

1 jS£$i(CTft IA5 e Inf, XfaenoT YemciC j rpa? £ 5at<p, 
i p, 134. * Pans. L 19. 3- 
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Lycus stood an image of a wolf 1 . It can be also shown by the 
totem kits that wolves were dear to Apollo a . These animals 
certainly often appear in myths about him. The most striking 
of those is the story that Latona was in the form of a wolf 
when she gave birth to the god* Apollo assumed the form 
of a wolf on more than one occasion*. 

Such then briefly is the evidence in favour of the totem 
origin of Apollo. His birth from a mother who had the form 
of a wolf is closely analogous to that of Areas from a hoar 
mother. But there is an important body of testimony which 
points to a totally different explanation of his epithet uxilfisk- 

An Attic legend said that he was called Lyeeius either 
because when he served Admetus it had been his office to kill 
the wolves which devoured the herds; or because once on a 
time, when Athens was infested by wolves, Apollo c-omrnanded 
the people to sacrifice on the site of the Lyceum, and the 
smell of the sacrifice proved a bane to the wolves, whence the 
Athenians founded a shrine to Apollo on the spot E * 


At Sicyon also there was a- shrine of Apollo Lyceius. It 
owed its foundation to the circumstance that “ when the docks 
of the Sicyon tans were so infested by wolves that they got no 
return from them, the god told them of a place where lay a dry 
trunk of a tree, and bade them take the bark of this tree, mix 
it with flesh, and set it out for the wolves. As soon as the 
wolves tasted it, they were poisoned by the bark. This trunk 
lay in the sanctuary of the Wolfish God, but even the Sicyonian 
guides did not know what kind of tree it was 4 .” 

The shrine of Apollo Lyceius at Argos was said to have 
been founded by Lanaus, who on his return from Egypt 
claimed the throne from Gel an or. Whilst the people were in 
doubt about the succession, a wolf attacked a bull, and as the 
wolt killed the bull, the people took it aa an omen that the 
stranger should prevail over the native 7 . 


1 Poller Tin. 131. 2 J) E OftlCtt/lf, 12, 

1 Aristotle, S\tl. Animal. vi, dt, Cf. the other passagea fitted in Prater's 
safe ou Pans. r . 19 , a, 

* SsrTiuS ad leu. it. 377. 
c Ptuft, n. 9, 7 (Piaaar). 
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These legends just cited, which ascribe the origin of the 
epithet Lyceius to the god's potency in destroying wolves, are 
confirmed not only by the fact, that the term ‘wolf-slaying' 
(Xukojctojjo?) was applied by Sophocles 1 to Apollo Ly coins of 
Argos but by the fax weightier testimony of Attic legal an¬ 
tiquities winch demonstrate that the killing of wolves was 
regarded as a matter of very great importance in Attica down 
to the time of Solon, For he who slew a wolf was rewarded 
with a cow, the slayer of a wolf cub with a sheep, Solon 
commuted the payments in kind for five drachms and one 
drachm respectively' 1 . 

Not only has Apollo been regarded as evolved from an 
original wolf totem, hut according to Mr Lang 3 Apollo 
Smintheus was developed out of an original mouse totem. 
The famous shrine of Apollo called the Sminthinm stood in 
the territory of Hamaxitne 1 in the Trood, a district famous 
for its rich wheat-bearing plains over exposed to the ravages 
of vermin. Apollo derived bis special title of Smintheus from 
s-minthos, a mouse, and the deity is represented with one of 
those creatures under 1 hie foot. Tame mice were fed in the 
Sminthinm. All this certainly wears a prima facie aspect of a 
t-otemie survival, but nevertheless the ancients held that Apollo 
got his title for bis efficiency in keeping off these little 
marauders from the crops. Fortunately in dealing with this 
epithet we can gain powerful aid from another cult of the 
god which sprang up in Athens in classical times, and which 
is so closely analogous to that of Apollo Smintheus and Apollo 
Lyceius that the same explanation must apply to all three. 

Attica was visited by a plague of locusts, and, a& usual, the 
god of Delphi was asked for a remedy. " The god said he would 
drive them out of the country, and they know that be drove 
them out, but; how he did it, they do not say,” In thankfulness 
for this the Athenians aet up a bronse statue of Apollo 

1 El. 6 aftn) f, ± Opitrra t tw \vkoi rr&wv i'/api Adraws. 

8 Platnrcb, Sotirn 29: ffi KOfdtram tt turn tffi&jyidr ?3uuft, 

jfi lay, wi' j ■'{'[lATr^fa Aflfiifrt'pcdg 7-i ji$v finis cTpkii, r& Ss TrpQfio.-nu . 

3 miaal and Religion, [10r>7j it pp, 20], sq#. 

4 Strata i, 47& p sm. 605, 612, 
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ParnopiuB which was said to he the work of Fheidios, and 
which Fausani&s saw 1 . 

Now, if we did not know the circumstances under which 
Apolilo won the title Parnopian, it could be argued that in this 
phase the god was developed from a locuefc totem just like 
Apollo the Wolf and Apollo the Mouse, Not only did Athenians 
venerate Apollo Pamopiua, but the Aeolians gf Asia Minor 
sacrificed to him, and as we know that the region round Mount 
Sipylus 1 was subject to this insect scourge, we must conclude 
that the epithets Lyceius and Smintheus refer to Apollo as the 
averter of wolves and mice, 

Strabo 1 points out that the Oetoecms venerated Heracles 
colled Comopion from the locusts which are termed cornopes 
by the Oetaeans, but pamopss by other Greeks, because he rid 
them of a plague of locusts. So too the Erythraenns worshipped 
Heracles under the name of Ipoctonus because he protected 
their vines from the moths (Iiq-ev)> Indeed it was popularly 
reported that the Erythraean vines alone w'ere immune from this 
pest. The Rhodians had a temple of Apollo Erythibius, so 
named because he kept off the rust (which they called ipv&ifti j, 
but others dpv<ri f 8t}). Again tbe Aeolian s of Asia had a month 
called Fornopion (since the Boeotian said pornopes instead of 
pa/mopes), and sacrificed to Apollo Fornopion, 

Are we to regard Apollo Erythibius and Heracles Ipoctonus 
as' evolved from a rust totem and a phylloxera totem re¬ 
spectively 1 Is it not better to regard Heracles Ipoctonus as 
only a local form of Heracles Soter, one of the favourite 
divinities in tbe aeuturies immediately before our era ? W hat- 
greater boon could Heracles the Saviour confer on hi a wor- ' 
shippers, if they were vine-growers, than to avert a ruinous 
blight from their vineyards? May we not conclude that fust 
os Apollo under the names of Parjaopius and Erythibius kept 
off Locust and rust from the cornfields of his votaries, eo like¬ 
wise in the capacity of Lycoctonus and Lyceius he repelled 
the wolves from their flocks and herds ? Later on J we shall 
fmd grounds for believing that the epithet Bassareue, derived 

■ L Pans. l M- S, 1 ibid. * finite shl oia, 

ri cio4 treaded this Yolmiifl.J 
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from bassam, the Lydian name for a fox, was applied to 
Dionysus because he kept away “the little foxes that spoil 
the grapes. 11 

11 it be said that Apollo’s fondness for the wolf and the 
mouse show that he had once worn their shape, and that be 
could not have been hostile to them, it might equally weW be 
argued that William the Conqueror was a deer, because the 
chronicler relates that “ Williain Eoved the tall deer as though 
he had been their father/ and that the master of a pack of 
fox bounds wag a fox because of his affection and care for that 
animal. The huntsman has a certain affection for the animal 
which is his favourite quarry, and as Apollo will be seen ns the 
especial guardian of herds, his chief duty will be to keep off 
the wolf. Similar arguments will apply' to the case of Artemis, 
who, on account of her connection with Callistc, has been 
supposed to have once been a bear totem. 

An argument for the existence of totem ism in early Greece 
has been drawn from the numerous class of Greek legends in 
which maidens arc impregnated by gods, who appear to them 
in the guise of animals. Thus Zeus in the form of a bull 
beguiled Europa, who became the mother of Minos; as a swan 
Led a, the mother of the Dioscuri; and as an ant the daughter 
of Clitor; whilst as a cuckoo he first appeared to Hera on Mount 
Cuckoo close to the Heraeum of Argos, It has been held by 
eminent scholars that in those tales we get traces of ancient 
totem? which in the later developments of Hellenic religion all 
merged into Zeus. It is thus argued that the royal houses of 
Sparta and Gnossus were once totem clans, who had the swan 
and the bull as their totems. 

A further argument is drawn from the various stories respect¬ 
ing the infancy of Zeus in Crete, for whilst one legend made 
the sow his foster-mother, the common tale made the goat 
Amalt-hea his wet-nurse, whilst still another story gave this 
honour to the cow. It is therefore quite possible that in all 
these versions of the suckling of Zeus we have the survivals of 
three totems. 

Thus in Samoa, where it cannot be said that totems or 
totem clans in the proper sense of the terms exist, 11 there were 
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general village gods as v, r ell as gods of particular families; and 
the same deity is incarnate in the form of different animals. 
One god, for example, is incarnate in the lizard, the owl, and 
the centipede; another in the bat, domestic fowl, pigeon, and 
prickly sea-urchin 1 .” With reference to these Samoan divinities 
Prof. Tyler remarks that “ the doctrine of totem animals and 
the doctrine of incarnation animals no doubt both belong to 
the general theory of animal worship, but it does not follow 
that a species of animals allied to a clan of men is to be 
regarded as the same as a species of animats inhabited by a god. 
Yet the theory of the development of gods frOm totems has its 
chief support in the Fijian and Samoan gods, who, it is taken 
for granted, were thus invented out of their own sacred animals 3 ," 

But without for one moment accepting the doctrine that all 
gods are evolved from totems it may be argued that the in¬ 
carnations of Zeus represent the totems of dans which, when 
they adopted the cult of Zeus from without, harmonised it with 
their own undent beliefs by representing themselves not as 
sprung from a human ancestress and an animal, but from a 
human ancestress embraced by a god in the guise of the totem 
animal. In this way totem animals can easily pass into in- 
carnation animals. Nor indeed is this mere conjecture, for one 
of the Greek legends cited above shows us the process of 
transition. Thus the Ophiogenes of Asia Minor by one legend 
were sprung from a snake who became a man, that is from 
a totem snake, while another legend made them spring from 
a human ancestress impregnated by a god in the guise of a 
snake, that is an incarnation snake. 

It has been conjectured*"that such multiform deities are 
tribal or phratoc totems, with the totems of the tribal or 
phratric subdivisions tacked on as incarnations. As the attri¬ 
bution of human qualities .to the totem is of the essence of 
botemism, it is plain that a deity generalised from or including 
under him a number of distinct animals and plants must, as 
his animal and vegetable attributes contradict and cancel each 

1 Fmaar, Tottfntim, p. SS. 

3 Juk™. Anthr. IHuf. viol, xiviu. pp. J 42 gqq. 

* PEftEer, op. tit, pp, &B-9. 
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other, tend more and more to throw them off and to retain only 
those human qualities which to the savage apprehension are 
the common clement of all the totems whereof he is the 
composite product In short, the tribal totem tends to pass 
into an anthropomorphic god.” 

But it was not only Zeus who took upon himself the forms 
of animals in order to prosecute his amom Qronos himself 
had taken the form of a horse when ha appeared to the nymph 
Philyra in the dells of Pelion and begat on her Chiron the 
centaur 1 . On the coins of the non-Greek city of Segcstn in 
Sicily is seen a dog. This is the riper Crimisus* who appeared 
in that form to a Trojan maiden, who by him became the 
mother of EgeStua, the eponymous hero of the place 3 . 

Arcadia not only furnishes examples of a deity temporarily 
taking the form of an animal, but even at least one deity w r ho 
was permanently worshipped under semi-bestial form. This 
was the 'black Demeter' of Phigalea, whose ancient xoanon 
represented the goddess with a horse’s head. It was said that 
Poseidon in the shape of a stallion had intercourse with her, 
and from this union sprang the Mistress. A gem actually 
found at Phigalea show’s two figures, whose upper portions arc 
either equine or covered with the heads and skins of horses 9 . 

Onceum 4 , another great shrine of Demcter, had a similar 
tale that when Demeter was seeking her daughter, “ she was 
followed by Poseidon, who desired to gain her favours. So she 
turned herself into a mare, and grased with the marcs of 
Qnceus ■ but Poseidon, detecting the deception, likewise took 
the form of a horse, and so enjoyed Demeter/ The horse 
Anion was the fruit of their loves. But the horse-headed 
Demeter of Phigalea did not- stand alone, for about IS furlongs 
above that town at the spot where the Ly max fulls into the 
Ned a was the sanctuary of Eurynome,' hallowed from of old/ 
not easily accessible on account of the rugged nature of the 
place, which was surrounded by a dense cypress grove. The 

1 Scihol. ad Apollon. Illio-i. I. &54 r ir. 1231, 

s Scivlus &d Asm. l. 550, v. 3D. 

1 Mflfi&hDiet, JQrU Anfiing* der /furaai in p. 55. 

* Pa.us. vm. 25. 5. 
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Fhigaleans were persuaded that Euryuome was a surname of 
Artemis. The image of wood, bound fast by golden chains, 
represented & woman to the hips, but below th&L a fish. Pausanias 3 
did not conceive it possible that Artemis could be represented 
by such a figure 

Of course it has been plausibly suggested that in these 
various bestial and semi-bestial forms of the gods, and in the 
corresponding legends, we have evidence of deities evolved out 
of totem animals, but in some cases ats least other emanations 
are equally passible. It may however be pointed out that 
Peksgisn Arcadia, which down to the Christian era cherished 
the old fetish representations of the gods, also preserved in an 
especial degree survivals of animal worship, if not of totems. 

An argument iu Support of the view that the Greek deities 
were developed out of totems has been put forward on the 
ground that the facts “ that certain animals might not be 
sacrificed to certain gods, while on the other hand each deity 
demanded particular victims, explained by the ancients them¬ 
selves in certain cases to be hostile animals, find their natural 
explaoation in totemism.'" 

Thus it has been argued that the Aegidue introduced 
Athena into Athens, to whom no goat might be offered on the 
Acropolis, while she herself wore the goat skin, aegis. Put 
there is no valid proof that the cult of Athena was introduced 
by the Aegklae, and I have offered elsewhere 3 a much more 
natural explanation of the aegis. It has also been suggested 
that because a bear was formerly offered to Artemis at 
Munyehia, the goddess had been evolved out of a bear totem, 
but very serious, if not fatal, objections will be raised against 
that view in a later section. 

Some totem clans, ns we saw, are careful not to speak of 
their totem by its proper name, but use descriptive epithets 
instead, whilst others again avoid looking at them. With the 
first mentioned practice certain epithets applied in early 
Greek literature to certain animals have been well comparod 3 ., 
Thus Hesiod calls the squirrel not &Houpo$ f but d&ndrobctos, 

1 Pans. ttit. 41. & E Origin cf Tragidy, p. Bfl. 

1 A. B. Cook J.H-S. vol. ily. p. 157. 
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r tree-walker, 3 and the snail phereoikos, 'house-carrier.' The 
statement of Herodotus that the Pclusgi&ns had no names 
for their gods is probably based on the fact that the oldest 
population of Greece had like many modern savages an. 
intense objection to mentioning the names of their deities. 
Thus the Arcadians would not divulge except to the initiated 
the true name of the goddess known as the 'Mistress 3 , 3 and 
Pausanias 3 likewise tails us that at Pallautbm "on the top of 
the hill there remains to this day a sanctuary of certain gods. 
Their surname is Pure, and here it i& customary to take tho 
most solemn oaths. The people either do not know or will not 
divulge the names of those gods. 31 

Similarly the Pelnsgians of Attica would only speak of the 
Erinyea as the Eumonidea ('Kindly'), and passed by the 
goddesses 3 sacred grove in complete silence and with averted 
eyes l 

We saw that among modern totemists the clansman is in 
the habit of assimilating himself to the totem by wearing its 
slan or the like. This is especially done in their solemn dances, 
which often derive their names from the animals imitated. 
There is no better example of this than the great Snake dance 
of the Pueblo Indians, One Attic festival at least wears the 
prma fade appearance of being a survival of such a dance. 
At the annual festival of ArLemig Tlrauronia. young girls were 
dressed up to resemble bears, and were denominated 'Bears 3 
(Arktoif, and no man would marry any girl who had not 

1 Pans, Tim 57. 9. 3 ^ 5 
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been a 'Bear 1 / From the latter circumstance it has been 
argued that it was a survival of a time -when exogamy was 
the rule in Attica and no man could marry a woman of his 
own clam 

Milchhofer 3 already in 18 S3, in treating of the devices seen 
on Myoenean gems, had calted attention to the evidence of 
animal worship which they afforded, and he sought to prove 
that many of the subordinate Greek divinities—Dcmeter, 
Eriuys, Pegasus, Arioo, Iris, Dioscuri, Harpies, Winds, Gorgons, 
Centaurs, Siietxi, Satyrs, not to speak of the Minotaur—all 
grouped themselves round the central figure of the Horae, and 
were in fact differentiations of the same primitive cult. 

In 1894 Mr A. B. Cook, in a remarkable essay on Animal 
WuT-sjtap tfi tJi-e Mycenean Age*, collected a large body of evi¬ 
dence from the monuments of the Mycenean period—frescoes, 
gems, and bas-reliefs*—to show that Ft in the centuries imme¬ 
diately preceding the Dorian invasion (roughly from B,a 1500 
to 1000) there existed throughout the Aegean Archipelago and 
the eastern coasts of the Greek peninsula a wide and varied 
worship of animals both wild and tame. Among the former 
were the lion, the wild bull, and the stag; while the latter 
comprised the ass, ox, horse, goat, and pig* J ’ 

Though we need not accept his conclusions that " the ass 
and the lion were held to be embodiments of a Chthonian 
daemon, whose special prerogative was, to guard the waters 
of the underworld, whose worshippers wore wont to disguise 
themselves in asinine and leonine skins of an artificial sort 3 /* 
yet ft must- be admitted that the Mycenean gems and cognate 
monuments present us with what appear to be cult-scenes 
which exhibit either human beings wearing the protome of an 
animal over the upper part of the hody, to which it is secured 
by a girdle round the waist, or an animal wealing its own 
■protame in the same fashion, or an animal wearing the protome 
of another fl r A few examples will suffice, such as the fresco 

1 Sehdt. ad At. toe. cz'fc, 

3 Bit Aftjanse tier JSTut ist tH pp. 50-90. 

* J.HJ3, vol. nv. (1B04), pp, 81-169, 

* ioc, fftt, p, 155. s ibid. 
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showing three figures with agses' heads found at Mycenae by 
Tsotmtas in 1886, the gem from Phigalea already cited which 
shows two upright figures with human arms, facing each other, 
dressed apparently in the skins and heads of horses, with 
girdles and seemingly with birds' legs, and n gem (fig* 19) 


showing a winged figure resting on one knee ; 
with the head of a swine, its lower parts being 
hum an \ 

Hydra 3 has furnished a cornelian triangular 
gem,, on which is pour trayed a- figure wearing 
a horse-skin over the head and body, tied in at 
the waist and hanging down to the feet behind. 
A ridgo of upright hair extends down the back. 



B'iC- IO- 'IsOar.ii 

GrHni, r 


On either side is a man dad with the drawers of the Mycenean 
period. On the floor of the beehive tomb excavated at Mycenae 
in 1.897 were found some tablets of glass paste adorned with 
reliefs which represent animal-headed figures standing on either 1 
side of a tripod or an altar, and carrying vessels in their hands. 


A Mycenean gem found at Ornate represents a couple of 


hulls, clad in coats of hide and having girdles about their 
waists, facing one another, and carrying vessels in hands 


which seem to be human. 


The evidence derived from the works of art, taken in 
combination with the literary testimony already cited for the 
reverence for, and even worship of, animal g amongst the Greeks 
of the mainland and islands in classical tunes, makes it not 
at all unlikely that animal cults played a considerable part in 
the religion of Mycenean Greece* 

"VVe have just seen that in Crete the sow was not only 
reverenced, hut even worshipped with sacrifices, as was the 
case with the cow in Egypt, but as in the latter country 
not only are the divinities represented in semi-bestial shapes* 
but there is also a considerable body of evidence that the 
animal deity of each new# was once a true clan totem, it is 
all the more probable that the half-human, half-animal shapes 


1 Tbis gem {now pntlialicd lor the ftrrt time), former]? in the po&seEsiDu of 
Miss Brack, is now in Brie, Mu a. 

3 Hr B, Wilton, vol- xtu. FL m. 5. 
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seen on Mycenean gems had at least a magical* if not a 
religious intention. 

f have already argued on other grounds that the primary 
use of Myoenean gems was 
amulefcic and that the designs 
engraved on thorn, were in¬ 
tended to heighten the natural 
magic of the stones. This ren¬ 
ders it still more likely that the 
strange half-bestial forms on the 
worts of art, such as the horse¬ 
headed creatures on the gem 
from Phigalea., where there was certainly a cult of the horse¬ 
headed Demeter, were essentially religious in character. 

The same explanation may be suggested for the scenes 
on two cylinders from Crete 1 , 
one of which (fig, 20) shows two 
human figures with grotesque 
heads (goats and an ape?) and 
the other four rude human figures 
each holding a deer by the horn, 
the two central figures holding 
also some other creature (fig. 21), ^ 21 , Cylinder ( Crete. 

Similar are also two cylinders 

from Cyprus (vol L figs. 34—5), one of which shows five 
human figures (one with a grotesque head), accompanied by 
birds and an ape; the other a human (?) figure crouching, with 
horses, birds* and other symbols. 

The anim al-headed creatures an the worts of art seem 
occasionally to be engaged in dances probably of a mimetic 
character, which is rendered all.the more likely by the existence 
in Attica in later times of the famous Bear dance in honour 
of Artemis Brauronia already mentioned (p r 483). That the 
latter was nothing exceptional is quite clear from the state- 

tkiili sr£ id the ELu ITHaim , MuMXIEi, Ollm.br’<Jg;fl. Tbsy were ptfpoujred in 
Crete ijUtJ. H. MarahflS], B.A., King’s OcJL, Oamb,, now Elrettei-general of 
tie Aiahsefl logical Survey of India, 
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merits of Athenaeus 1 * anti rdlux 3 , for the former in an enu¬ 
meration of dances speaks of the Lion and the Owl, "while 
the latter mentions dances of Cari/Liiides and Sileni held in 
honour of Artemis and Dionysus respectively. 

We may accept Mr Cook’s 3 conclusion that “ on the whole 
the Mycenaean worshippers were not totemisfcs pure and simple, 
but that the mode of tlieir worship points to its having been 
developed out of a still earlier totem ism/' and that "the 
Animal-worship of the Mycenaean age must be considered inter¬ 
mediate between Totem ism and Anthropomorphism: its ritual 
relates it to the former; its conception of the animal-god to 
the latter/ 1 

We saw that it is customary -with modern totemist tribes to 
tattoo or paint representations of their totems on their bodies. 
If the aboriginal people of the Aegean, the Semites, the 
Egyptians, and the Libyans, were totem ists, we ought to be 
able to show that they practised tattooing. But it can be 
demonstrated that many, if not all, the peoples who lived around 
the eastern Mediterranean had this custom. 

We have just had evidence of the existence of totemism 
amongst the ancient Libyans. The Berber women of to-day 
disfigure themselves with tattooing and painting. Thus the 
women, of Tafilet "are a great deal tattooed, the nose, forehead, 
and chin being often highly decorated by this process*/’ Again, 
tile women of Dads are distinctly pretty with very fair skins 
and clear complexions, but- they spoil their appearance. by 
painting their features with henna and kohl "Usually five red 
streaks pass from the top of the forehead to the eyebrows, while 
each eheek contains a triangular patch, of the same hue. The 
eyebrows and lashes are darkened with the kohl, a black patch is 
put on the tip of the nose, another at each point of the month. 


1 SIT. 62Q f. i £rf if Kwi! ywI Wtl tiuptttetr T€ 

XpcSr ciTatii-rr:!] ra-i Frctxfia itoi ^vppiX^- 

3 3 Y. 104; & cmf if>t>f3ep&$ etJas. ip Edi Adirwi'^A ^,iJjifyAHTn t 

6lS JMo^DU' fl’ Klttl tiff' £(f7Jijpai flwrpnji:! =.L 

IBufiflat Aionfaip, »dE *n.pbn.TL5£t ’Aprifufu rai T <> f 1 ^ tCf^pa. 

Af^cv, Rill'Ll’jkpreyi^i kcil w*^. 

* J.E./S. K.TT. (1FVJ4} pp. * Walter HAnia, Tablet, p. 2SS, 
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and still another on the chin. The neck is often slightly tattooed 
in a narrow design running from under the chin ns far as the 
breasts 3 .” 

It seems absolutely certain that with the Berbers tattooing is 
no modern innovation, but dates from a remote antiquity, like 
the lock worn, in the centre of the back of the head and called 
Qitam by the Berbers of Riff and that grown on one side above 
the ear and termed i Iron by the mountaineers of north Morocco, 
" both being thus distinguished from their Arab neighbours, 
who shave their heads," We have already seen (yol. 3 . p, 65 ) 
that in the Delta was found a figurine which both shows the 
Libyan lock of hair, and exhibits on the forehead marks which 
may be meant to represent tattooing. 

It has been also pointed out {voL i. pp, 6fi,*223) that female 
figurines of two distinct types were found in the graves at 
Naqada, One of the steatopygous class has four streaks in 
black paint down the side of the face, whilst the one of a slighter 
type shows marks apparently meant for tattooing. We know 
from Strabo that the women of the Troglodyte Ethiopians, 
who were the neighbours of the Libyans and were constantly 
harassed by them, adorned* themselves with black paint 
made of antimony, that is, the same pigment as the lcohl now 
used by the Berber women.. 

We saw that animal worship of a- kind closely resembling 
what is termed totemism was universal in Egypt. All the 
more interesting are the fhete that tattooed Egyptian mummies 
are known* and that the practice of tattooing still survives 
among the Egyptian fellaheen. These circumstances render 
it not unlikely that the markings on certain figurines found at 
Naqacta were intended to indicate either tattooing or painting. 

Again among the Arabs of the Euphrates region "the 
women are hopelessly disfigured by nose rings and tattooing*” 

J TValter Harris, TaJiLzt, p, 1GL 

J r imfltftiPrai Sc < l ;ri i wf>i.ir aJ ■yuj'mtVer, replKswrui Si twj rpax^-^t .tiry^ua 

farl paa Auriiiur. <rrJ0*, artmii. or arifu, Lit. uw« it B<Hii-&u3phurct of antimony, 

s J. da tforgifltj, ifortajicfan Orioifl/H &g. V&mrptz Prdhi&t 

mot, p. ad. 

1 J. P. Patera, Ytypw, or .Exploration* and Advtntumt on the Euphrates, 

vol. 1 . p r 244. 
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That the Hebrews had, like the other Semites, ouce tattooed 
is rendered highly probable by the fact that it is forbidden in 
Leviticus* That the ancient inhabitants of Syria universally 

1 W. Roberts™ Smith, Kinship ajul Marriage in Etirhj AraJu'atieBB], £..414. 
- lix. 20: Kai nd Tm-fittcre e'iri ’pux® * v ir&p&ji upHw, ypAp^sam. 

rrtft-A $0 iroc^jfm if bfuv. 
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The use of the waxhm, which tf as described in the old poets 
and in the had&th is n sort of tattooing of the hands arms and 
gums, imprinted by women on others of their own. aes by way 
of adornment, was forbidden by Mohammed along with the 
wearing of false hair and other attempts to disguise nature 1 /' 
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practised tattooing- is rendered certain by the testimony of Lucian 1 
that al! are tattooed, some on the wrists, some on their neck, and 
from this all tbs Assyrians bear tattoo marks," Among the 
peasants of Palestine at the present day, the women usually 
have their faces tattooed 2 , but only in the case of Christians 
are men so marked who wish to avoid military service com¬ 
pulsory on all Moslems 3 . Luciafrs statement gains further 
corroboration from the fact that the colossus from the Phoenician 
settlement of Araathus in Cyprus has tattoo marks on its arms*. 

There are some reasons for believing that the people of the 
Myceuean and prc-Mycenean ago of Greece practised tattooing. 
In 1896, Tsountas 3 found in a heap of confused ddbria among 
house-ruins on the -western side of the acropolis of Mycenae 
a female head (fig. 22) of a very remarkable character. The 
material is lime with threads of asbestos running through 
it like horsehair in modern wall plaster. The surface of the 
head is covered with a finer white slip of lime. The hair and 
eyes are coloured black, the lips red, whilst there is a reddish 
rosette on the chin, forehead, and each cheek, originally of the 
same bright red as the lips. A diadem round the top of the 
head is decorated with black vertical stripes on a light blue 
ground, and there are traces of a necklace. The break of the 
neck extends up the back of the head to a point level with the 
nostril, above which the head is complete In the round. Judging 
from the associated pottery Tsountas thinks that it belongs to 
the characteristic ' Mycenean period ! of Mycenae 0 . 

3 D$ 59: OT^rai fcirdt'rei ot rfr Kapffdik, ol Si h sal 

dirfl TflUff* ^irtFrES 11 A.inp , (iyiEg4. jr^cy/iaTTj^o^ayfl'l. 

5 For this InfcmuitiDD I am indebted to my friend Mr R. A, S. MacoliEhar, 
MA, (St JdblQ’e Ooll., Camh.}, Director of tho exQAYatiOES of tbs Palestine 
Exploration fund, 

3 w. Robertaon Smith, p/ the Semites [laS0J, p. 3lG n. 

4 Parrot and ChipiEi,. Phoenicia and its Dependencies, p. IBS, Pip. 110. 

E TsOclIi tat, RpaitTiei, 1B90, p. Si ’ Dphe m. Anchaiol. 1902, pp. 1-10, 
PI. L I flftYfi to express my bast thanks to Dr TBtiOnbae for sculling mo au 
advance pro of of bis plate, frtizn which the fignra in my text is a reproduction 

* 3fj friend MrR. C. Uoaancinet, whom. Dr Tecum tas moat kindly permitted 
to examine tbs head far me, thinks that it la 1 post-Miuoar.. 1 as the pottery hu- 
to the Third style Of htulwarpier and. Loeachke. The head is so short 
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A statuette from Seriplius (fig, 23) shows in its decoration 
certain marks which may indicate tattooing", 
and a fragment of a vase painting from 
Tiryns shows a figure adorned with what 
may be tattoo mark 9 s . As the people of 
freriphus would not eat a lobster, and be¬ 
wailed that creature when dead, as modern 
totemist tribes mourn over the totem animal* 
the discovery of this figurine on Seriphus is 
peculiarly interesting. 

We sought to show on an earlier page 
(vol. L p, 353) that the aboriginal Thracian 
population was closely related to th& Pel as- 
giaus of Greece. Very important therefore is 
the statement of Herodotus 5 that among all 
the Thracians with the exception, of the Getne* whom I have 
shown to be Celts, tattooing was held to be a mark of good 
birth, its absence the reverse. The accuracy of Herodotus is 
proved by Greek vases of the fifth century ,e.c. The figure of a 
Thracian woman so tattooed is here reproduced from the frag¬ 
ments of a vase, ascribed to Euphroniua, on which was painted 
the slaying of Orpheus by the Thracian women. On the womans 
left arm is seen a ladder-like band of tattooing* whilst on her 
right arm is seen a stag beautifully executed (fig, 24) 4 , This 
last is no doubt the woman's totem. 

from hack to front that he dookta if ft was meant tp seen from tbs Eide, Tbe 
yodelling Qf the Hpe. and ohin is CXtrEmaly ftdi in a Bide riesv* He fchmka that 
it may be the head of a Sphinx, ilia body of which m &y have been in profile 
modeller! in low relief on the wall, wllLEe the bean W&B turned at right auglefl to 
the bqdy h ae in ftbe archaic sixth-ceniury sphinx of Sparta. He tliinkg that in 
any o&se it is directly derived from the paintings in relief, oi which there are so 
many fragmonta at QnoHtm, though at the Latter place the ivhola head was 
detach Ed from the background. The material is that of the plaster on which 
the frescoes are painted, and with which the reliefs of Cnosaus are modelled. 
The celenire need are thoae of the waH-paintings, 

1 C, Blinkanbeig, JFrfijqjkrfiifijjtiwj, in M$m, Sac. Jftoy^ Antiqu, 

dii 1S96-10OI, p. 4&, fig, IB, from which my figure ie copied, 

- .Sohuchhjlrdt, SchHcmann's ExcavaticnB, p. 132, 

1 v, 6. 

4 ‘These fra^menls were published by Miss HarriEon, .ftttr. HelL Stud . n, 
pp. 143-6, pi. vr. My illustration ie taken from her plate. 
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Herodotus was quite right in stating that tattoo marks 
indicated good birth, for they certainly showed that the wearer 
had a well-proved claim to membership in a dan. The Greeks 
of a later age, not understanding the true significance of 
tattooing, tided to explain it in various waysh “The most 
popular explanation was that given by Plutarch 3 , that it was 
done to the honour of Orpheus as a punishment to the women/' 
a statement- which dearly proves that with the Thracians, as 
is so frequently the case, the women only were tattooed, 



It is not unlikely that the stag and other patterns depicted 
on the Thracian woman axe not merely the outcome of the 
vase-painters fancy, who, knowing by hearsay that the practice 
prevailed in Thrace, wished thus to indicate dearly the nation¬ 
ality of the slayers of Orpheus, but that the marks were 
actually such as were commonly seen on Thracian women. 
At any rate every Athenian in the fifth and fourth centuries 
before our era must have been just as familiar with the appear- 

1 MjGE J. E. Harrison, lac, cit. 

^ I)t sen ranffliiMJ itindicia, IE ; Mi yfyj Op^iffts firatj'ouftf p, &n &rl£cjh<Tit> 

vur Tiputl JWJPTff 7$ '0p^£+ Taf ft&fS f ■yui’WTOT- 
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anoe and habits of Thradan women as any white person in 
the Southern States of America is. with those of negroes* for a 
large proportion of the female slaves at Athens were Thracians, 
as is clear from the plays of Aristophanes 1 and a famous 
passage in Plato 8 , Indeed Tkratfa, "Thracian woman/ had 


Fig, 2& Tattooed Bosnian: gM„ 

become a generic name for a maidservant. The Athenian 
factories in Thraoe afforded a ready market to the Thracian 
parents, with whom, as we have seen above, it was customary 
to sell their daughters into slavery. 

We saw (vol, I. p, 340) that according to Strabo all the 
Illyrian and Thracian tribes tattooed themselves, and that the 


1 Ach, &73. 
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geographer used the presence or absence of this custom as a 
criterion for distinguishing between these tribes and the Celts 
who had forced their way into the Balkan peninsular He thus 
held that tattooing was not practised by the fair-haired peoples 
of upper Europe, amongst whom, as we have just seen, there 
is also no trace of totemism. This is confirmed by the fact 
that none of the ancient writers who described the Germans 
mention the existence of tattooing among them. 



Fi^, 26 - Tattoo marks; Eoenia. 


Whilst the Attic vase-paintings corroborate Herodotus, the 
"veracity of Strabo can also be demonstrated from an unexpected 
source. Hr Truhelka* 1 - the director of the Landes-Museum at 
Sarajevo, baa called attention to the practice of tattooing in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina, and has pointed cmt that this custom 
is confined almost exclusively to the Roman Catholic popula¬ 
tion, as the Greek Catholics rarely practise it, and then only when 
living among and under the influence of the Roman Catholics, 
Tnihelka gives reproductions of the patterns employed both by 
the men and by the women of different districts, for the sexes 

1 Win. MitVteihingen aits Betrtten, voL nr. pp. J&3 gg-j, {from wllinh figR, 25 
26 are repifoduCiid'l. 
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use different marks and each district has its own types. Dr 
Trnbclka then discusses the origin of the custom and naturally 
enquires if it is Slavonic, As there is not a scrap of evidence 
to show that the ancient Slavs ever had the practice, he is 
led to conclude that it is not an ancient Slavonic survival. 
How as there are some tattoo marks which are undoubtedly 
cruciform, Trahelka jumps to the conclusion that they are all 
oi Christian origin, and he suggests, without however any proof, 
that the practice only came in since the Turkish conquest, 
and that it arose from the priests influencing their people to 
mark themselves indelibly with the sign of the Cross. This 
made it much more difficult for any one to turn renegade, for 
even if the tattoo mark was cub out the tell-tale scar remained. 
But two difficulties beset this suggestion, hirst, how is it that 
the Greek priests did not employ the same method for securing 
the fidelity of their flocks? Secondly, why do we find so 
many other non-Christian symbols, differing in different lo¬ 
calities and in the two sexes ? But Strabo has just given us 
the true solution. In his time the regions now called Bosnia and, 
Herzegovina were occupied by Illyrians (voL r. p. 340). The 
Illyrians had been conquered in some districts by Celtic tribes, 
such as the Seordisci and Garni, but, as we have seen, they 
remained the chief element in the population, often adopting 
the arms and costume of their Celtic masters, but always retain¬ 
ing their own practice of tattooing. We are therefore certain 
that tattooing was a distinctive feature of the oldest race 
in Bosnia and Herzegovina down to the Christian era. 

St Paul 5 states that he had preached in Illyricum, and it 
is certain that from a very early date that province was con¬ 
verted to Christianity and formed part of the Latin Church. 
Later on came the conquest by the Slava, who had adopted 
the Greek form of Christianity from their apostle Gyrillus, the 
inventor of the Slavonic alphabet. Thus the Bo man Catholics 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, among whom tattooing still survives, 
are the descendants of the old Illyrian population conquered by 
the Slavs. It seems quite certain that the Slavs never had the 


1 Rom. xv, iflL 
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practice of tattooing, and hence they were just els slow els the 
Celts had been to adopt- the custom from the conquered telco, 
Strabo's statement respecting the Illyrian practice of tattooing 
thus readily explains why it survives among the Latin. Catholics 
of Bosnia and Herzegovina, We can now explain the non- 
Christian tattoo marks, and the VEitiation of the marles according 
to sex and district. The cruciform marts may be survivals from 
pre-Christian times, but it is easy to understand how the sign 
of the cross would come into use among the tattooing Illyrians 
after their conversion to Christianity. The sacred symbol would 
not unnaturally be added to their other murks as a potent charm 
against evil. Crosses were commonly worn by people who did 
not tattoo, and those who did tattoo found it a safe way of 
attaching inseparably to the person the most powerful means 
of averring all bodily and spiritual harm. 

We saw that among many totemist tribes only the women 
are tattooed, and it was suggested that, as among such tribes 
succession through females is or has been the rule, it is much 
more important to have accurate knowledge of the women's 
totems than of those of the men. 

The results of our inquiries into the existence of tattooing 
in north Africa, Asia Minor, the islands and mainland of 
Greece, as weLl as among the Thracians and Illyrians, offer a 
curious parallel, for among the Thracians and Troglodyte 
Ethiopians, as we are expressly told, it was only the women 
who were tattooed, and among the Berbers of to-day the women 
only have paint and tattoo marks, and such too seems to be 
the rule among the Syrians and Arabs. It may not even 
be without significance that painted or tattooed figurines from 
Naqada, as well as the statuette from Seriphus and the head 
from Mycenae, are all female. But in another chapter I have 
shown that in Libya, Egypt, Asia Minor, as well ns amongst 
the Pelasgians of Greece, succession through females and the 
rule of exogamy once prevailed. 

We have seen that among modem totemists the totem is 
constantly placed as a badge on their shields, weapon?! hut-posts 
and the like. Dr T&ounfcaa 1 holds that “ from the earliest times 
1 The ATycftifledn A$e r pp* ISS—4. 
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the Mycenaean shield seems to have been distinguished by 
devices, either ill colours, inlaid, or ri vetted on/' For example 
the notched shield of one of the lion-hunters is distinguished, by 
stars set in the silver held; Rcichel held that some of the large 
double stars of gold from the royal graves had served the same 
purpose, whilst Schuchbardt has offered a like conjecture re* 
garding the lion-mask and the great silver ox-head, Aeschylus 
is therefore faithfully reproducing the practice of pre-Achean 
times when he represents the Seven who fought against Thebes 
(AmphiELmus excepted) as bearing shields blazoned with devices 
and mottoee like those of mediaeval knights 1 . The painters of 
the Attic black and red figured vases had beyond doubt a like 
tradition, as the shields of the numberless warriors depicted on 
their works are regularly adorned with heraldic blazons (vol i 
fig. 96). 

On the other hand there is not a single mention of a device 
on the shield of any Achean warrior. But as the Acheans had 
neither totem nor tattooing, the absence of tho badge on the 
shield, which seems certainly to be the outcome of totemism, is 
exactly what might have been expected. 

In this respect the Aeheans are in perfect agreement 
with the fairhaired folk of upper Europe, for the Teutonic and 
Scandinavian tribes bore no blazons on their shields until many 
centuries after they had overrun what once had been the Roman 
empire. Thus, though there are frequent and full descriptions 
of the colour and decorations of shields in the sagas, such as 
Beowulf and Burnt Ivjai, we never hear of any heraldic device, 
and this negative argument is completely corroborated by that 
indisputable witness, the Rayeux tapestry, for not a single shield, 
either Norman or Saxon, is adorned with any blazon. It was 
whan the northern warrior went south to Micklegarth and took 
service with the emperor of the East, that he first became 
acquainted with heraldry, and it was only after the First 
Crusade that the practice of using devices and badges and 
coats-of-arms came into use in northern Europe. So the device 
of one of the greatest of mediaeval English houses was the five- 

1 Sgrffln 375 sqq. The poet expxauly tells us ilrnt Amphlsrsue had ho 
device—(rifria S' oil* l-rfy rd/cXy (d91J. 
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point »ta£, which, when night sank upon the Christian host at 
the battle of Antioch in 109$,“ to every man's sight did alight 
and arrest upon the standard of Aubrey do Yerc, there shining 
excessively/' Thus the use of the badge upon the shield lias 
passed from the south into the north. 

The statement of Herodotus 1 that the Cariana were the first 
who had this practice and that the Hellenes borrowed it from 
them, is in the main true. For it is probable that under the 
Achean domination the ancient Mycenean practice of adorning 
the shield with devices had fallen into desuetude in those parts 
of Greece which came under Achean influence, and that, later 
on, the custom came again into fashion under the influence of 
the' people of the islands and the coast of Asia Minor, who had 
never abandoned the usage. But we have found evidence of 
totem ism having once existed among the ancient Aegean popu¬ 
lation, as for example at Parium, in Seriphus, Cyprus, and 
Crete. We may therefore conclude that the common practice 
in historical times of placing a badge on the shield was a 
survival from the far-off days when totemism was an essential 
factor in the lives of the Mediterranean people. 

We have already referred to the absence of all mention of 
engraved gems either as amulets, signets, or ornamenta in the 
Homeric poems. But if the Admans were neither totemists nor 
practised ary form of animal worship, there is a further reason 
why they should not have employed those stones upon which 
scenes possibly derived from animal worship wore so frequently 
inscribed. 

Among modem totemiat tribes sometimes the totem animal 
is placed in the grave along with thcdeaH, ora representation of 
it, or the stuffed skin, is hung over the jj^rave or placed bv the 
dead man's side,or the totem is painted or carved on the grave- 
post ! r Amongst the Black Shoulder (Buffalo) dan of the Omahas 
a dying clansman was wrapped in a buffalo robe with the hair 
out, his face was painted with the clan mark, and his friends 
said, "You are going to the animals (buffaloes). You are going 

J t. 171 r tfflJ 'h&ijKifl iiri&itirQat licLp4s t£<n nl kv.Tu$t£avTfL irai: 

£ ?£f fi Cyflfyit WQLitf&iU, FTfl-fc llffirtr* flLTot ii&l fnacTj'iJ'g^P'ni 

jrp&™. 4 Pisser, Triorim, 31-2. 
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to rejoin your ancestors. You are going, or your 1 four souls are 
going, to the four winds. Be strong 1 /" It has been suggested" 
thaL tho great ox-hcad of silver from one of the shaft-graves of 
Mycenae (vol, I. p. 7) } and the numerous smaller os-heads cut 
out of gold plate found in the same tomb, are indications of a 
cult of the bull. Such a cult might have been the outcome of 
a prior stage of full totemi&m. It is not impossible that a 
survival, of a similar feeling may be seen in the fact that on the 
Acropolis of Athens was a bronze lioness erected to the memory 
of a certain woman Leaena, and that there is extant a Wrelief 
of a Iron with a legend which shows that it was erected, to the 
memory of Leon of Sinope 8 , 

An the dead Buffalo clansman was wrapped in the bide of a 
buffalo, Egyptian queens seem to have been sometimes buried 
in cow-shaped sarcophagi*. 

The Omaha? held that when they died, they returned to 
the totem animals from which they had sprung, in other words, 
they believed in the transmigration of souls, a doctrine like¬ 
wise held in a most singular form by the Aruntas of central 
Australia. But even those who know nought else about Greek 
philosophy are familiar with the celebrated doctrine of Metem¬ 
psychosis connected with the name of Pythagoras. Pythagoras, 
son of Mnesarehus, was a native of Samos, that ancient strong¬ 
hold of the Pelasgians, famed for its rude fetish of Hera and 
its reverence for the sheep. We are naturally tempted to 
suggest that the philosopher simply put into philosophic form 
the totemiutio ideas in which he had been reared, and simply 
modified the totem doctrine that each man when he died returned 
to his own totem animal by teaching that those who have spent 
lives of average goodness passed into animals of a superior and 
harmless kind, such as bees and ants, while those who had 
been lewd, greedy and rapacious passed into asses, and predatory 
beasts and birds 1 1 This seems more reasonable than to assume 

] Frazer, p, gig. 

i Cook, JaS.S. nv, p, 122. 

3 Pius. L aa h 1 ; Cook, JJ=t.S, JTv. y. lot. 

1 Lfepsiiua, Chrvneiegis der Aepjpter, p. m n. ; of. Herod, ii, 132; Stonb. 
J3ts, s.V, EtciJff£/iL? (all aited by Frazer, Tot. y. 87). 

s Plato, rhaed. 8S a. 
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that Pythagoras borrowed the doctrine from the Egyptians 1 , Yet, 
even if he had done so, and Pythagoreanism could be proved to 
be Egyptian in origin f the explanation for the doctrine of Tmns- 
migmtion which I have offered will hold equally, for, as wo have 
just seen, Egypt allows in a still higher degree than the mainland 
and isles of Greece auijnal worship or totem ism. 

It is perfectly possible that from, the same foini of animal 
worship the closely-related peoples of Greece and Egypt may 
have independently evolved a higher doctrine of Metempsychosis, 
But whether Pythagoras borrowed it from the Egyptians, or 
developed it himself the doctrine of transmigration seems to 
have sprung from some form of soolatry. This is rendered all 
the more probable by the ascertained facts that certain totem- 
iatic tribes of West Africa and central Australia have developed 
for themselves a doctrine of transmigration. 

The restriction which Pythagoras svas said to have laid on 
the eating of animals 3 , combined with the worship of the sheep 
in his native island, looks like a survival ol totemiam. Moreover 
the aphorisms ascribed to him wear the appearance of ancient 
taboos, for example the injunction to abstain from beans; this 
was also enjoined in the Orphic and Eleusinian mysteries, 
while at Pheneus* in Arcadia the same vegetable was held to 
be unclean, just as it was by the Egyptians. It is beyond doubt 
that the Pythagorean custom of burying the dead in jars was a 
survival of the ancient usage (vol, I, p, 489). 

His early environment may thus have suggested to Pyth¬ 
agoras more than one of the observances which he inculcated on 
his disciple^. I have elsewhere tried to show that to the same 
cause may be attributed the second great doctrine attached to 
his name—that the World was built of Numbexs 1 ., It has also 

1 Iaocratea (Bv* r BF) is the first who Elates that Tythaaor &3 wait to Egypt, 

3 Latex wnieen held that ho forbade animal food albogflth er- Thia wonli he 
parallel bo what hfLS- tel?eJQ place in India, where it aceum probable that tne 
gradual ahandlo runout of animal food, which was beloved hy the Annans o£ illO 
liap-Yada, has Arisen ffom the influence eiereised OB the completing r&O* by tho 
non-Aryan totewUt fcribaa. J PaUB. vrri. 15, 4, 

1 C.R, VOl. X- pp. $2 agg, Booh crystal, irUU pyxitES, galena, Ftnd flarllfit, alt 
□f which were known to the Greeton, would supply eiauiplas o£ the pyramid, 
doshlo pyramid, cut#, and dodfiOfthfldjon, 
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"been shown above (p. 423) that from the earliest times the in¬ 
habitants of the eastern Mediterranean held in peculiar venera¬ 
tion crystalline stones, such as the gmaxagduSj which represented 
Athena at Lindas, while it has been shown that rock crystal, beryl, 
garnet, agate, and. various other stones were held by the Greeks 
of the. classical age and long afterwards to he most powerful 
talismans, which it was held could have their virtue increased 
by having engraved on them sacred symbols. As his father 
Mnesai'chua was a gem engraver (SaiCTv\to^/\vd>o^y, Pythagoras 
was probably brought up to his father's craft (just as Socrates 
the son of Sophroniscus the sculptor was. bred to his father’s^ 
art), or, if he did not take to the hereditary calling, above alt 
men be would have had the geometrical shapes of Crystalline 
stones forced upon his attention from his earliest days, for potent 
in magic as they were by nature, they were rendered still 
mightier by the devices cut on them by his father's graver. He 
was thus probably led to the conception that the world was 
built of solid numbers (crTeproi apiQfLoCjt in other words, of 
mathematical solids, a doctrine which, according to Aristotle 2 , 
was adopted by Plato with a mere change of terminology, and 
thus became the latter philosopher’s famous theory of Ideas. 

The probability that the Pythagorean Metempsychosis 
sprang from out of a native Aegean animism, and was not 
borrowed from Egypt, is strengthened by the fact that Plato, 
who took over the Pythagorean doctrine of the Soul as well 
as that of Causation, also held that the soul was tripartite, 
or, in other words, that every man bad three souls. But this 
doctrine did not originate, as is commonly believed, in the bold 
speculation of a great original mind, for a plurality of souls of 
different kinds is one of the most widespread characteristics of 
the lower animism. Thus the Chinese hold that there are 
at least three, and the Malagasy ascribe the same number to 
each individual, whilst the Algonquin tribes of North America 
had a strong belief in the duality of the soul, one sou I going out 
and seeing dreams, whilst the other remained behind ; at death 

1 Diog. Laert. vtu. 1, l, 

K iJef. a, 6 ti?v ££ ni&fZw Tofoapn h&vqv .ufTfjSuXr*' a[ y&P IEv(?o yQptitu 

<ftt ?4 fW-tt efrcH Tigy TlXi-roy Si ■ 
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one of these abode with the body, and for this the relatives left 
offerings of fowl, while the other departed to the land of the 
dead; die triparlition of the soul was also known among some 
Indian tribes, whilst the Dacotas said that .a man had four 
souls, one remaining with the corpse, one staying in the village, 
one going in the air, and one to the land of spirits 1 * . The Fijians 
hold that a man has two souls—bis dark soul or shadow, which 
goes to Hades, and his ‘light spirit/ or reflection in water 
or a mirror, which stays near where he dies 1 . The W est Africans, 
es we have seen (p +18), consider that they have fotir souls— 
the human, that in an animal in the bush, the shadow on the 
path, and the dream soul 3 . The Khonds likewise have four 
souls—one goes hack to the deity, being capable of beatification, 
the second is attached to a Khond tribe and is re-bom generation 
after generation, bo that at the birth of each child the priest 
asks ‘ Who has returned'? ’ The third goes to hold spiritual 
intercourse, leaving the body languid, and it is this soul which 
can pass into a tiger, and transmigrates for punishment after 
death; the fourth dies on the dissolution of the body 3 , 

]S T ovr, although in the -PAaedrws* Plato divides the soul into 
three parts—the Intellectual (to Stavot}rtJi6v) seated in the 
hrain, the Passionate (to in the chest, and the 

Appetitive (to errt 6vp^rtic6v) in the abdomen, yet when he 
defends the immortality of the soul in the Pha^dOt he treats it 
only as monopartite. Accordingly neither his ancient nor his 
modem commcutators arc agreed whether, when he vindicated 
the immortality of the soul in the latter dialogue, he meant the 
rational soul only, or the aggregate soul with its three parts as 
above described. The apparent contradiction between the two 
dialogues has been well explained by the suggestion that if the 
Passionate and Appetitive parts of the soul perished along with 
the dissolution of the body at death, Plato was only concerned 
with the Intellectual portion when discussing the question, of 
immortality in the Phaedo. 

1 Tjlor, frta&taa Ou.Uu.rtt toI, j. p. 434 fj?- 

8 M. ’Kingslay,. Travels ifi West p- 4&£L 

3 Tjlor, Ik. sit, 

* Cf. 271 jl sqq. 
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But, as among the many races which believe in a duality or 
a plurality of souls it is commonly held that one or more of 
these die along with the body, we may conclude with high, 
probability that Plato's doctrine of the tripartite soul, two of 
whose elements did not survive the body, was only a modification 
of a very primitive belief of the Aegean peoples. 


CHAPTER IV. 

IRELAND IN THE HEROIC? AGE. 

No one doubts that the blond element in Britain and also 
in Ireland was not in any sense indigenous* but had passed into 
chese islands at a comparatively late period* and that these 
people on theif coming found dark-complexioned tribes already 
in occupation. No leas certain is it that the blond element 
did not come all at once, but that it entered these islands at 
many different epochs often separated by long intervals of time 
and from a variety of places in north-western Europe. Thus 
history tells us that the Normans who conquered England in 
1066 were Norsemen who some generations earlier had settled 
in that part of north-western Gaul which later took from them 
its name of Normandy. Yet among the warriors who fought 
in WilKanVs host at Hastings there were probably not a few 
men of the blood of the Franks* who had in the last centuries 
of tho Western Empire set forth from their homes on the 
Lower Rhine upon a career of conquest and had made them- 
selves lords of Gaul* which then took from its conquerors the 
name that it still bears.. 

But prior to the Norman invasion England had been long 
harassed by the Northmen who under the name of Banes had 
not only succeeded io getting a firm footing, but actually grasped 
the sovereignty under Sweyn and Onut, ^et long before the 
descents of these sea-rovers from Scandinavia in what is termed 
the Viking period, Britain had been successfully invaded by 
Germanic tribes, chief of whom were the Saxons, Angles and 
Jutes, The Saxons are first heard of io English or rather 
Bo man history in a,d, 26 L and bo fierce and frequent wore the 
depredations of the men from beyond the North Sea on the 
eastern side of Britain that the Romans appointed a special 
officer aalled the comes Uteris jSnsojim, whose province it was 
to hold in check these restless marauders. Yet some five 
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centuries ’before we first bear of Saxons from the Roman, 
historians, the Belgic tribes of northern Gaul had made 
probably not one but many invasions of Britain, though 
as Caesar and Tacitus point out,, they bad naturally occupied 
most folly the south-eastern portion of the island which lay 
contiguous to Gaul. Caesar indeed states that these Belgic 
tribes bad first made predatory incursions into the Island, but 
adds that within his own recollection Divitiacus 1 , king of the 
Suessiones (who have left their name in Soissons), was sovereign 
not only of almost all Gaul, but also of south-eastern Britain. 
To his reign therefore (circa 90 i.c.) the present writer 3 has 
assigned the earliest of the series of British gold coins, since 
specimens not only with the same types, but in some cases from 
the game dies, have been found both on the French and English 
sides of the Channel. 

Caesar himself points out that the names of many oi the 
Belgiu tribes in Britain were the same as those of peoples in 
northern Gaul If his information had been fuller, he might 
probably have added that in Ireland also there were settlements 
of the Menapii and Brigaut-es and other tribes of Gallia Belgian, 
ns we know from Ptolemy's Geography (A.I>. ISO), Whence bad 
these tribes, known tons as Belgoe, come into Gaul? Fortunately 
Caesar leaves us in no doubt. He tells us that they were 
tribes of the Cimbri, whose ancient- home was in the Oi rubric 
Chereonesus (the modern Jutland) which lay between the 
Suevic and Germanic seas. We have already (vok I. pp 390— 
390) traced the history of many of those Oimbric tribes who 
age after age swept down through northern Europe and over 
the Alps to plunder or become the masters of the southern 
peninsulas, Caesar mentions their invasions of Gaul and Italy 
in conjunction with the Teutones 8 and their overthrow by Gains 
Marius* By inquiry he learned that the great majority of the 
Belgae were Gimbrl (German in origin) who, attracted by 

1 fr, G, n. 4, 7; spud eoa fuiEse reg&tn nostro, etiam nuemoria UinitLacum 
totia.E G&lliae potentiMiaunn, qcii enm rtiflguafl petcle Mrum regionwoj, turn 
efiEfltn BritftnnSae imperium ottinucrit. 

" W. Ridgeway, “TIjr Grte]; Trace Routes to Britain' 1 (Eciiitor#* Karah, 
1EM30}, pp. L03*2£, 

3 R.G, i. 33, 4. 


* djj. fit. i. 40, 5. 
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the fertility of the soil, had crossed the Ehke into Gaul long 
before (antiquitia) and had settled there 1 . One of these tribes, 
the Adi.mtud, were descended from six thousand of their number 
Left behind in charge of their heavy baggage and less portable 
property by the Gmbriana and Teutons when they set forth 
on their fatal march to Italy 5 . 

So far we are on the sure ground of written history fortified 
by innumerable archaeological remains. But although it is 
clear from the evidence of Tacitus that the blond element was 
especially prominent in the northern part ot Britain which looks 
towards Germania, that is, the north and east of Scotland and 
north-eastern England, and it is therefore certain that large 
bodies of settlers from northern Europe had established them- 
selves in that area before the Roman period, unfortunately 
we have no testimony, such as that o. Caesar for the ethnology 
of Gallia Belgica, to tell us whence and at. what period had 
these fair-haired immigrants first settled iu our islands. 

Though in the third and fourth centuries of our era, when 
the Saxons and their close kinsmen, the Angles and Jutes, were 
harassing the shores of Britain, there were almost certainly 
settlements of some of these peoples in what are now the south¬ 
eastern parts of Scotland, there is no evidence for any permanent 
occupation of north or north-eastern Scotland by any of these 
tribes, for they apparently found a richer and easier prey in the 
regions occupied by the degenerate Romanized Britons. On 
the other hand there is the strongest proof that within the 
historical period the northern and north-eastern parts of Scotland 
were occupied largely by settlers from Scandinavia, In the 
Yiking period the Norsemen, under whom were comprised 
Norwegians, Danes and Swedes, had full possession not only of 
the Shetlands and Orkneys, but also of Caithness and other 
parts of the north-east as well as the Hebrides and various 
places on the. mainland of the west of Scotland, whilst they 
had important settlements in Ireland at Dublin, Waterford, 
Limerick and other places. 

But it is not impossible that long before the Saxons and 
Angles had first appeared on our coasts, or Julius Caesar had 

1 op, rii. u. 4.1. s op. «"t r it. SB. 
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landed at Fevensey (the ancient Anderida from which the groat 
forest Later known as the Weald took its name)', or the Oirobric 
tribes from Gallia Belgica Had as yet- crossed into Britain, parts 
of that island may already have been visited by adventurous 
pirates from Scandinavia. In the former part of this work. 
(vol.I, pp. 501—3) it was pointed out that, although the researches 
into ancient barrows, such as those conducted by Canon Green* 
well with signal success, have shown that., whilst inhumation 
was hy far the more frequent practice on the "V orkshire wolds, 
yet in some groups of harrows, which had nothing to show that 
they were earlier or later than the general mas a, cremation 
was the rule, as was the case in Denmark in the Bronze Age, 
it certainly cannot be maintained that in Yorkshire during the 
Bronze Age cremation was the normal practice, since, out of 
fourteen instances whore Green well discovered objects of bronze 
associated with burials, it was only in two that the hcay 
had been burnt. But the proportion of burnt to nuburnt 
bodies differed very considerably in different areas. Tin the 
Cleveland district’ of north-east Yorkshire very extensive 
investigations did not produce a single instance of an unbnmfc 
body, a fact of great significance in connection with certain 
antiquities found in that area. Similarly a large series of 
harrows near Castle Howard also contained nothing but burnt 
bodies. In Derbyshire the proportion is slightly in favour of 

I In Journal of FMMogjf, ik. (lflai}, pp, 141-5, I argued that (1) the Port™ 
KtJiS, from VfMflh Qaeaar Ea.ja he dot out for ttritain, WHS not Boulogne 
((JfiKM'E-acixiM) but a harbour of tar ^rGater fsLEe arcuated S>ehind a headland, 
ginco Strabo's nau±Er ri l 'I j r;oy etun only mean & headland, (2) that Dlls wat 
probably iiria NbB, (S) that Strabo &ay& that CiLfiaftr^ croHaiuj; vrftfe 320 EtaduS 
( = 40 Jtconan miles, as be reckons 0 stadea to a Roman mils], whilst ejiuo 
I fGS, pt CaasAr give xo, not ^ri, aa is commonly read, (4) that this distance 
does not suit the Boulogne iLud Dov«£-Deftl crossing (only 83 raites av&n in 
TEodem &imeBj which is also besot with difficulties as rogSkids tide, (fi) that AH 
CaaHftr had both tide and wiud Wltil him &iad the soldiers rowed haid for t&U hours 
hfi must have puna mono than forty miles befois ha anchored, and {6) that he 
anchored off the hEa^hls at Hastings and iatar lauded on the beach at Pevciiisoy. 
This VLCTT baa beau regarded favourably by Euoh HOholars as the lata Prof, Pelham 
and Mr W. Wards Feeler, hut Dr Eio* Holmes {Anoierar Britain eftd i&e 
ItHfctfiOMJ of Julius Caesar, pp. 306, 562 sq%.} has made a desperate attempt U> 
rehabilitate the Dovsr-D&al theory. I diacuss this in App- A- [Thfa Appendix 
was not written.] 
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imbmnt bodies, but in Wiltshire burnt bodies are three times 
more numerous than unburnh in Dorsetshire they are as four 


37, Angle Iron fips&r and shoaiis; Tu^euliaiii, Suffoik*. 
5 In loj d^u posBeejicili, 
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to une, whilst in Cornwall cremation seems to have been by tar 
the more common, It 35 to be noted that in the counties of 
Denbigh, Merioneth, and Carnarvon cremation seems to have 
been almost universal* In Northumberland, the proportion of 



fl0 L 26. Iran Knives {14^ anil 0^ inodes); found tog-stliBr 

'fVickeii Feii, CiLmbridgesbnfe, I895 1 , 

burnt bodies is as two to one. The frequency of cremation in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and the Cleveland district of 
Yorkshire, and in Denbigh, Carnarvon, and Merioneth, may 
not be without significance, when we recall the existence in 


i In mj own poase&Bion. 
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Uni-. 29, Browns (a find i] from a, ^rav®, TuddanliSiin ] f (e) Eri&well \ 
from Tuddenlianl *. 


What may seem to bare been not only possible but actually 
the case for the north of England and south of Scotland was 
still more possible for Shetland, Orkneys and the north of 
Scotland, whilst it is by no means unlikely that if such sea- 
rovers had reached the northern islands and Caithness they 
wo a Id also have made their way to the Hebrides, down the west 
coast of Scotland to Man and even to Ireland, as was the case 
with the Norsemen of the eighth and following centuries, 

1 la my own i>0M(3HSioar 
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All the traditional statements respecting the invasions of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland since the beginning of the Iron 
Age can be amply substantiated by archaeological evidence. 
The Normans have left sure witnesses of their conquest not 
only in their colds and countless small objects, but in their 
noble cathedrals and stately castles, as well as in our legal 
terminology, even the Royal Assent to Acts of Parliament 
being still given in Norman-French, The Danes too have left 



Fifi. 00, Contents of an Anglo grave (broodies, girdle eiasp, tweeuarB and 
Lands with il Roman enin}^ Eriawejl, ^nffaith 


evidence of their presence in silver coins and other objects, 
aod in the nomenclature of those parts of England wherein 
they planted settlements. The cemeteries of the Angles, the 
Saxons and the Jntea have yielded innumerable objects—iron 
bosses of round shields (vol. I, p, 464 Fig. 02), spears (Fig. 27), 
knives (Fig. 2S), cruciform and round brooches (Figs. 20, 30 aod 
vol. i. pp. 586—9, Figs. 141,142, 145), girdle clasps (Fig, 31), 
beads (Figs. 30, 31, 32) and other relics—which, along with their 
Stycas, sceattas (sometimes with Runic inscriptions) and silver 



SI. {a} Amethyet (ona of three) found in an Angle grave near 
Eming, SiiflDli X r (b) Silver brittle m witb a garnet from 
an Angle giave^ Hunaeil* Cambridgeenira 1 , 

Again the Mate Celtic' cemetery at Aylesford in Kent (vel. L 
p. 503), the largo series of British geld coins {Figs. 71, 73* 74) 
as well as some in silver and bronze, not infrequently bearing 
the legends of British, chiefs, such as Taaciovanus, Cunobelinus 
(Fig. 77 ) s -the Cymbeline of Shakespeare, An tedrigus and Adde~ 
domains* and many objects of La Tfene ox Mate Celtic art, 
such as shields, weapons, Brooches (vol. I, p- 681, Figa, 131-2), 
horae-trappings, often decorated with enamel* and the remain a 
of chariots found in Yorkshire barrows* such as those at 

1 In mj own pcMBtfiSLOn. 
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pennies prove on the one hand their connection with the tribes 
of north-west Germany and on the other that they had entered 
into and destroyed the civilisation of Romanized Britain. 

The Wall of Hadrian, the gateway at Lincoln, the baths at 
Bath and Chollerford, the ruins of Silchester* Caerwcnt and the 
foundations of innumerable villas, not to mention hundreds of 
inscriptions and thousands of coins, all hear testimony to a Homan 
conquest and continuous occupation for some four centuries. 
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Driffield (Fig. FIX at Arras, and at Hesaleakew 1 , testify em¬ 
phatically to the trustworthiness of Caesar's account of the 
Bdgic tribes and their settlement in Britain, and to that of 
Dio Cassius (lxxViI. IS, eft Xipk epit.) “that the Caledonians 
and the Maeatne, two chief tribes of northern Britain, went 
to war on chariots, as their horses were small and fleet/' 


Fi9 r 32, Amber-beads from Angle graven; TudEjJenhftm, 

Ireland. 

Similar teats may be applied with hardly less signal results 
to the traditions of the Irish annalists. For the Norman 
invasion and settlement under the leadership of Richard de 
Clare, commonly known as Strongbow, there exists the same 
class of evidence as in England—churches and castles, the 

1 See p, G55 below, 3 In mj own possession, 

n, n r 33 
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wooden effigy of Strongbox himself in Christ Church Cathedral, 
and even coins struck by some of the bold Norman barons, such 
as the small silver pieces which hear the name of the famous 
John de Courcy(aOAN i> QVrci). 

Behind the Norman period comes a series of relics left by 
the Danes at Dublin and elsewhere. These are chiefly swords 
with the typical Viking hilt (Fig. S3), bills or battle-axes 
(Fig. 34), such as those described in the Icelandic Sagas and 
preserved in. Scandinavian museums; bronze brooches in shape 
Like a tortoise (Fig, 35), and a series of silver coins struck by 
the Danish kings of Dublin:—If&r I (870—2), Anlaf (Olaf) IV 
(962—81), Sihtrie III (089—1.029), Anlaf V (1029—34), 
Anlaf VI (1041—50), Ifar III (1050—4), Askel Mao Torquil 
(1159—-71). This aeries thus comes down to the Norman, 
invasion. 

The first recorded descent of the Norsemen of this period 
was in 795, when they landed on the small island of Lam bay off 
Dubfi n and sacked its monas; fcery, B u t much the moa t fo r mid able 
of their invasions and conquests was that which began in 840. 
" A fortress was erected by the foreigners at Linn-Duachaill 
(MagheraLm, Go, Down), out of which the territories and 
churches of Teathbha. were plundered and preyed. Another 
fortress was erected by them at Dublin, out of which they 
plundered Leinster and the O’Neill, both territories aud churches, 
as far ns Sliabh-Bladhm&V— the Slieve Bloom mountains in 
Queen's and .King’s Cos, to which the country of the southern 
O’Neill or ancient Meath then extended. In 842 the foreigners 
appeared in far greater force at many points at once. Three 
fleet# arrived, one at Magheralin, another jn Lough Stonily, and 
a third anchored in the Boyne opposite Eo&ma-Kigh. All the 
foreigners combined under the leadership of Tuirgeis and with 
these three fleets attacked various pares of the country simul¬ 
taneously, Armagh was captured and plundered, Foraunan the 
primate making his escape with the relics and a email following, 
only to be captured later on. Tuirgeis established himself as 
Ooarb or successor of St Patrick, both temporal and spiritual. 
The foreigners from Narrow water (G&el-uisce) on Oarlingfbrd 
1 Annals of the Four Sfwttn, fut ^ .E. 0iO. 
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Lough plundered Castfedermot in Kildare, whilst the foreigners 
from the Boyne plundered Birr and Seirkiersan in Kings Go. 
In the following year 1 Tnirgeis himself, 'the lord of the 
foreigners/ made an expedition upon Lough Bee (Bibh), the 
wide expanse of the Shannon near Athlone, plundered Con¬ 
naught and Heath burned Clonmacnoise with its oratories, 
Clonfert, Tniscaltra and many other shrines on the islands in 
the Shannon and in the vicinity of that river. According to 
MacFirbia, Tuirgeis took possession of Cionmacnodse and made 
it his residence, whilst his wife, by name OEa, was wont to 
issue her " oracular answers r to the people from the high 
altar of the cathedral church there a < In the destruction of 
the Christian sanctuaries the Norsemen seem to have been 
actuated by religious fury as well as by a thirst for plunder. 
But just as the sea-rovers seemed on the point of making a 
complete conquest of the whole island, some of the native 
kings made vigorous efforts to stem the tide of invasion. 
Niall, the Ard-Kigh or paramount king, defeated the North¬ 
men of Lough Swilly with great slaughter at Magh-Itha near 
that inlet, and put a great number to the sword. Tuirgeis 
himself was defeated, taken prisoner, and drowned in Lough 
Owel,near Mullingar in Westmeath,by Maelseachlainn, '"through 
the miracle of God and St Kiaraiu (the founder and patron 
saint of Glonmacnoise) and of the saints in general,'" 

Meantime the Northmen at Dublin had been ravaging 
the surrounding country, apparently with Little opposition, for 
in the year that Tuirgeis fell they slew the prior of Kildare, 
the seat of St Brigid and her holy fire, and many others as 
well; they captured and plundered the famous stronghold of 
Bunamase, near Maryborough, in the Queen's Co., and they 
* burned the fold of Kllleigh' in the King's Co., martyring 
the chief ecclesiastics captured at both places. In the same 
year Forannan, the hapless primate of Armagh, was taken, 
prisoner by the Danes of Limerick, 1 with his relics and people, 
and carried to their ships.' 

In the following year the foreigners were again active at 

3 Annate of ita Fqht Matten, a.d. 343 irisii O’Hoavov&n’a notes. 

S Oldfln, The Church of Ireland, p. 1G9. 
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many points. They gained a victory over the men of Connaught, 
in which many fell; others of them, probably from Dublin, 
plundered and burned Coolcashin in Kilkenny, whilst a fresh 
body of invaders called Cailli appeared with a fleet on the 
west coast and plundered Colooney in Sligo. But a valiant 
chieftain named Oarbhall " laid siege to them for a Fortnight, 
and they were afterwards dreadfully slaughtered, 

As might have teen expected, some of the native Irish 
tribes and chiefs took advantage of the general turmoil to glut 
their rapacity or Teveuge. Thus in this same year (844) Peliin, 
king-bishop of Cashel, who, “ notwithstanding bis great iragu- 
ferity R nd great desire of spoyle..,was of sum numbered among 
the scribes and anchorites of Lei and, preyed and spoiled all 
the Tyrmyn lauds belonging to St Kiarati, without respect of 
place, saint or shrink But according to the annalists he paid 
dear for his sacrilege. St Kiaran himself saw to hb own, on 
he had done in the ease of Tuirgeis, and according to the 
annalists 1 * J pursued him, as he thought, and gave him a thrust 
□f his crosier, and he received an internal wound” He died of 
a r ’" flux of the belly J! in the following year “ through the miracle 
of God and Kiarau ” In the aame year (Sic) Maelscachlainn 
became Ard-Eigh, and promptly proceeded to demolish the 
island of Lough Earn or, near Virginia, on the borders of Cavan 
and Meath, |H where a great crowd of sons of death (he. male- 
factors) of the Luigbni and Gail conga were plundering the 
district at the instigation of the foreigners/' aud he destroyed 
them. This island stronghold in Lough Earn or was probably 
what is known as a ertmnog. 

The Northmen of Dublin wore still uncrushed, hut their 
turn was to come next. In this same yeaT (845)was a slaughter 
made of the foreigners of Ath^ciiath at Corn-Brammib by 
Ceorbhad, son of Dunghal lord of Ossory, where twelve 
hundred of them were slain.” In the nest year (846) a battle 
waa gained by Maelsenehlainn over the Danes at larragh, 
near Skreen, in Co, Meath, w T here seven hundred of them 
were slain, Yot another battle was gained by Olehobhar, king 

1 Hnjiaie of tfti Four AfaafrrS, 344-| f and Amuh of OfaMMnotiS (tra. 
MageOgbagHja 343, 3*4- 
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of Munster, and by Loican, king of Leinster, with the men of 
Leinster and Munster, over the foreigners at Sciath-Neacht&in 
(near Cagtledernaot in the south of Kildare),, where '* Tomhrair, 
Earl, fcanist of the king of .LoehJaiun, and twelve hundred along 
with him were slain. 1 ’ Of this chief we shall have more to say. 

But the "Danes still hold Cork, and in the same year “ ti 

hosting was made by Glohobhar *' (the Munster king) to 

demolish the fort at that place " against the foreigners/* In 
the following year (347) the Danes of Dublin were no longer 
able to hold out, and Maelseiichlainn with Tigheam&ch, lord 
of Lough Gower, near Dunshaughliu in Meath, wag able to 
plunder Dublin. But just as the Danes seemed utterly crushed, 
“ a fleet of seven score ships of the people of the king of the 
foreigners came to contend with the foreigners that were lia 
Ireland before them, so that they disturbed Ireland between 

them." Who this king was who claimed authority over the 

foreigners already at Dublin we do not know. This much 
however is clear, that it was not the king of Norway, since it 
was only in 380 that Harold Fairhair (800—083) made himself 
sole king in Norway. At that time many turbulent Norse jails 
preferred e^dle to submission. It was only thenceforward that 
Harold began to extend his authority over the Vikings of the 
Western Isles, and it was only after the fall of Thor stein the 
Red in Scotland that he was fully able to enforce his authority, 
and this led to a migration of Norsemen from the British Isles 
to Iceland. 

The Tomhrair or Tom nr, tanisfc or heir of the king of 
Loehlainn slain in 347, was probably the builder of tlie fortress 
at Dublin in 840, and founder of the royal Hiberno-Danish 
line that reigned there for nearly three centuries. The Book 
of Rights {Leabhar rta g-Ceari}, a work to which we shall have 
to refer more than once in the following pages, gives both the 
dues of the Ard-RIgh from the king of Dublin, the tributes 
paid by the chief of Dublin to the king of Leinster, and the 
customary presents made by the latter to the king of Dublm. 
The monarch of all Ireland was to receive a month’s refection 
from Tomar's chieftains, and the king of the bounteous fold 
(i.e. Ath-cliath) is to accompany hirn on his progress to visit 
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the king of Leinster 1 . From another passage m the same work' 
it h clear that the Danish ting was dependent on the king oY 
Leinster, and had to pay him a very hem tribute: ;; seven 
hundred tinnes (sides of bacon), seven hundred huge, seven 
hundred oxen, seven hundred good wethers, seven hundred 
cloaks, and seven hundred cows from the territories of the Galls 
.in one day" Though the prince Toman is not mentioned in 
this, but only the Galls, it seems probable that it refers to the 
tribute paid by the Danish king. On toe other hand the 
customarr presents given to his sub-chiefs by the king of 
Leinster are also unusually large in the case of the Danish 
prince, and they are even termed * tribute 3 *: “ a hundred steeds 
from him to the Prince Tomar, a hundred cows as additional 
wages, thirty women of size and with offspring, a hundred 
swords, it is a severe tribute." 

Jtfow, although no Tomar appears in the list of the Oani.il"! 
kings of Dublin, the connection of this name with the princi¬ 
pality of Ath-cliath can be readily explained from what we 
have seen above. O'Donovan is probably right in holding that 
the Tomar killed in 846-7 was the founder of the Danish line of 
Ath-cliath, and he suggests that he was the father of Anlaf I 
and his brother and successor Ifar I. As already pointed out, 
this To mar was probably the builder of the r fortress at 
Dublin in 840. This suggestion-gains confirmation from the 
fact that Tom ark ring or torque was preserved by the Danes 
at Dublin, whence it was carried off along with the a word of 
Carlus, another Viking chief, in 9041,, by Maelseachluinn II, 
king of all Ireland, the incident on which Moore built his 
famous lines, 

“When MAI&chy wore the collar of gold 
Which ho took from her proud invader/- 

The poet, however, confounds Malachy 11 with Mulaehy I, the 
captor of Tuirgeis. In the Annals af the Fovr Masters t A.T). 042, 
the Danes of Dublin are called v the race of Tomar hJ (wmtrcriV 
Thtmnir'l GDonovan " acutely pointed out that when mmnfir 

1 .FwJt of Rights (ad, O’Donovftn), p. 41, a ibid, p. 210. 4 ibid. p. 207. 

1 G'Donovan, Intend. to Book of Right*, pp. mvvi jgfl. and Ida note M 
Atinalf of iht J’our MAftan, i.D. S4& - ■ 
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forma the first element in Irish tribal names, the second part of 
the compound is the nnme of the progenitor of the tribe. Thus 
the phrase muiniir Th&mair can only mean ;r the race of Tomar" 
and accordingly that chief was regarded as tire founder of the 
royal house of Dublin* 

A Danish chief of the same name arrived with a great fleet 
at Limerick sometime before 916, and he is mentioned also in 
the Annals of Olonmamoise under a.d. 92 % where the chronicler 
full of bitterness for all that Olonmaenoise had suffered from 
the Northmen writes: L; Tormair m^Alohi, ting of Demnarck, is 
reported to goe to hell with his pains, as he deserved , 13 But 
whether this Tormair or Tornar was actually king of Denmark 
in our acceptation of the term is very doubtful 

In addition to the general term * foreigners'' (gaill) or r white 
foreigners 3 (fnngaill) the Northmen are commonly known in 
the Irish doc li men La as 'men of Lochloiun J or ‘ Lochkinn ' 
(Lochlannach), It- has been universally assumed by scholar;? that 
Lochloiun or Loohlainn is either Norway or Denmark, but for 
these assumptions there is practically no evidence The name 
itself without doubt means simply Loch (Lake) Loinn, Such a 
term seems hardly suitable for a peninsula like Denmark or 
Norway and Sweden, Moreover;from the way in which Lush- 
loinn is mentioned in connection with Alba (Scotland or southern 
Scotland) in various Irish writers, it seems as if it ought to he 
sought for much nearer Ireland than in Scandinavia, and that 
it] may mean some early Norse settlement on one of the many 
great lochs on the west coast of Scotland. Ptolemy's Geography 1 
(A.d. 120) supplies the name of an inlet in that region which 
may well represent the same native name and the same lock as 
that which appears in Loch Loinn, for he names Lotigos (A 0770 ?) 
aa one of the great inlets on the west coast, but as this can 
hardly be Loch Long it has been identified by the host 
geographers with Loch Lmnhe in Argyllshire, an area from 
which evidence of early contact with Scandinavia will presently 
be cited (p. 688 ). Nor is it only in the Viking period that, we 
hear of Lochloinn and its people in the ancient Irish records. 
Thus Una, mother of the great king Gonn of the Hundred 

1 3. 3.1. 
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Eat-tles (a jd. 123-157), was daughter of the king of Locbloinn, 
whilst we shall presently have to mention a great invasion of 
north-east Ireland by the " Men of Lochloinn f> headed by their 
king's son, somewhere about the beginning of the first century 
before Christ-. It will of course be objected, that as the Scan¬ 
dinavian movements into the British Isles only began in the 
eighth century after Christy no credence can be placed in those 
old traditions. Yet if solid archaeological evidence for com¬ 
munication between Scandinavia and Ireland in the Bronze 
Age, if not still earlier, can he produced, then such a sceptical 
position can no longer be reasonably maintained. But this 
material evidence will more fittingly be presented at a later 
stage in our discussion. 

It must be borne in mind that people constantly name a 
whole race from the first of its members or tribes with which 
they come into contact. Thus the Romans gave to all Germans 
the appellation of a single tribe, Europeans in the Middle Ages 
gave the name Saracen to all Muhammadans, whilst the latter 
in turn to this day denominate all western Europeans as Franks 
or Feringhis. Accordingly, if Northmen settled at Loch Liunhe 
or elsewhere on the west coast of Scotland were the first 
Scandinavians with whom the Irish became acquainted, the 
term Lochlannaeh would not unnaturally be applied to all 
Scandinavians, oven if they had come direct from Denmark 
or Norway, or elsewhere, and at a later date, when Norway 
itself became known, be extended in use even to that country. 

The Scandinavian Ed das and Sagas have been searched in 
vain for such a king as Tuirgeis, and the ''king of the foreigners' 
who in 847 claimed lordship over E the foreigners * already in 
Ireland could not have been, the king of Norway, since at that 
date there was no sole king of that country 1 , whilst there is no 
more evidence that Toma? of Dublin, H 'the taniftt of the king 
of LochMntb” was the heir of an actual king of Denmark 
than that his namesake who “went to hell with his pains 31 
in 922 was actually king of Denmark or Norway, 

On the other hand there is good reason for believing that 
by S7Q, and we know not how long before, there were in 

1 Hamid TTttir fflir did i l u t ljeMiui sole kiBg iluiil SSO. 
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Shetland, Orkney and Scotland powerful Norse jarls, such as 
r eari Tomar* of Dublin, who owed allegiance to no monarch. 
The Danish kings of Dublin, though they apparently nominally 
acknowledged the suzerainty of the Irish Ard-Bigh and of the 
king of Leinster, may he taken as typical representatives of 
these proud masterful jarls. No better picture of the life of 
these sea-kings in their new homes in the Northern Isles, 
Scotland and Ireland can be found than that given of Earl 
Sigurd of Orkney, Earl Gilli of the Southern Isles, and king 
Sigtrygg of Dublin, in the Saga of Burnt Njal, in which is 
related the burning of Njal and his family, in 1011, by Flosi 
and others 1 , The Thing decided in 1012 that Flosi and his 
partners in the deed must leave Iceland for a season, and Flosi 
and Ilia followers fitted out a ship to go southwards as so many 
of their countrymen had done before them, for the Saga makes 
it clear that there was constant communication between Iceland 
and Ireland. Flosi's ship was wrecked off Hrossey in the Orkneys 
in 101 3, When he found where they were he said, " We might 
have made a better landing, for Grim and Helgi, Njjal'a sons, 
whom I slew, were both of them qf Earl Sigurd Illodvefs sen’s 
body-guard.” Then Flosi took the bold course of going straight 
to the Earl. The Earl had already beard of the burning of 
Njal, and he asked Flosi, " What hast thou to tell me about 
Helgi, Njal’s son, my henchman?” "This,” said Flosi, “that 
I hewed off his head.’’ “ Take them all,” said the Earl, It 
chanced that at this point Thorstein, brother-in-law to Flosi, 
and one of the Earl's body-guard, came in. He interceded for 
Flosi, and by reason of the “prayer of good men and true ” 
the Earl took an atonement from them and gave peace to Flosi 
and all the rest, cr The Earl held to that custom of mighty 
men that Flosi took that place in his service which Helgi Njal’s 
son had held.” The summer and autumn of 1013 passed, and 
Earl Sigurd bade to his feast at Yule his sister and her husband, 
Earl Giili, out of the Hebrides, and "then too came to see 
Earl Sigurd that king from Ireland whose name was Sigtrygg. 
He was a son of Olaf rattle, but his mother’s name was 

3 tra. Daseat, pp, 317 si jq r 3 cL Rid^ewa}', Orijta flfwt (\f f/w Thu ruuffh- 

hrtd Hirrtt t pp< 4T9-30, 
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Kormlada, who once had been the wife of Brian king of Con- 



Fuj.flS, Dniiiisij 
Ewurd. Island 


naught." This Sigtrygg is of course the king of 
Dublin of that name, whilst Brian is none other 
than the good and famous Brian Boroimhe* 
Sigtrygg had come to ask Earl Sigurd to aid him 
against king Brian. His men besought Earl Sigurd 
not to go to the war, but it was all no good. King 
Sigtrygg promised him his mother Kormlada and 
the kingdom of all Ireland, and Sigurd agreed 
to be at Dublin by Palm Sunday. Ho kept his 
word and came to Dublin by that date> and there 
came also a Viking force from Man under Brodir. 
According to the- Four Masters (sub a.D, 1013) 
“the foreigners of the west of Europe assembled 
against Brian and Maelseachlainn, and they took 
with them ten hundred men with coats of maiL' ,J 
King Brian came with all his host to- the Burgh, 
and on Good Friday, 1014, indicted & defeat upon 
the Danes of Dublin and their allies from which 
they never fully recovered, though their domination 
of that district continued down to 1171 when the 
descendants of Rolf and his Northmen, who had 
settled in France several centuries earlier and who 
bad there assimilated what was left of the ancient- 
Roman culture, became the masters of their less 
fortunate kinsfolk who had found new homes in 
Ireland. It may be that this coming of the 
Normans only repeated events that had taken 
place a thousand years before. 

The armature and ornaments of the Scandi¬ 
navians in the Viking period are very distinctive 
and well known, as not only have we many 
examples of them in the museums of Denmark, 
Sweden, Norway, and Dublin, but there are in¬ 
numerable references to them in the Sagas. The 
warriors of that epoch no longer depended solely 
or principally upon the spear, as the Teutonic 


Bridge,Dublin, and Scandinavian tribes seem to have done in 
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the early centuries of the Christian era f and we know not 
how long before* They now used Large iron swords with very 
characteristic blades, hilts, aod pommels (Fig, 33) such as that 
with which Flofci boasted that he had hewed off Helgia head-. 
They likewise used great bills ot battle-axes; that of Qunnar 
of Lithend, which plays so great a part in Uiirni Ajtri, is 
perhaps the most himous in literature. Fig* 34 shows a line 
example found at Kiluiaitiham, near Dublin, They fastened 
their * cloaks no longer with the T-shaped brooches of the 



Ria r 34 * Danish Bill or battle-use: found at- Knina-inbam, Lublin, with a 
number of epenj-hesds! * &wo*ds end other Lanish ubjecta. 7 3 iu^ long* 
tutting edge 5|j in. 


Anglo-Saxon type, but with those of 'the so-called c tortoise ' 
pattern (Fig. 35), which belong to a well-known series of 
the Garlovmgian period* 

According to Dr Jobs. Bps, the latest authority on the 
subject 3 , ,f On the womans garment- of the Viking period two 


1 Tur tile phot<j£cipbft of tile ewoid, the bill, and the hrfloeh here reproduced 
I am indebted to my old friend Mr George Coffey* Eiitpoi of the Boya] Iiiah 
Acidet&y Museum. 

s ‘An OmamuQted Celtic Bromse Object, tcuudin a Norwegian graTe/ 
ifufflmf .^nrtofc, 193^6, p- 16. 




Fig. 35, Dauieli ‘ tortoise f Erootli. IfllaEa Bridge, Dublin, 

were c&rriedj a few observations are of some interest. In the 
hollow of the oval brooches great lamps of cloth were preserved 
and the pins were fastened in the stuff in sueh a wav that the 
brooches could not have been removed from the drees without 
much labour. Evidently they were constantly attached to a 
gown or some ceremonial dress, from which they were seldom 
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oval brooches generally formed a constant set, together with a 
third brooch of different type, the shape of the latter altering 
according to the taste and fashion of each generation/' In a 
rich grave found at Yinjum in Norway, of the woman's dre^s 
too little was left to allow of any conclusions with respect to 
the cut. But concerning the way in which the ornaments 
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or never removed* It may be mentioned that certain brooches 
from the Migration period proved to have been directly sewn 
on to the doth 3 . Some oval brooches have 2x4 small holes in 
the under shell probably for this purpose. Further it is evident 
that the beads (found in the grave) had not formed a necklace 
in the strict sense of the word, but had bung down in a chain 
between the lower edges of the two oval broodiest In each end 
of the chain was a hook of hue bronze-wire with a heart-shaped 
hoop, to which the chains were attached. 

Fine specimens of these three classes described above, as 
well as many other Danish relics, have been found at Dublm, 
near the River Liffey, in cemeteries in the area once occupied 
by the Danes 3 , 

Of the history and culture of the centuries that lie im¬ 
mediately behind the Scandinavian invasions in the eighth and 
following centuries, there is ample evidence on the one hand in 
works of such recognized authority as the ibi-ur^s of Uhter > 


1 OlQtiaeOj 1. p. 90, Tig- 73, where Its thread is Stall preserved rOotid the 
neck of mi animal-shaped brooch, 

3 TIiei'b are possibly the Earns conditions in & grew 0 from Yclta, Y OSS, Hordfrland; 
see .EL Sketalig, Vcstlatidxke Graver fra JemaideTtlt, P- 203. An aimaugEment nf 
ibe same kind is &o be ficen^probably resecyed—in ^ontalius, 

$clwxdcv* t Tig. 492- (Gf. Morel, tJhojiz^npae i'oaterncoW, for La T£ne brooches 
tvith a chain between. There are two Salvor flbudsc from Olympia in Brit, Mi;s, 
connected fey a chain. In type they olouely reafmbie a specimen from Naupka, 
in my possession,) 

3 A complete account of these objects in tha Royal Irish Academy Museum, 
obtained at various dates ilnce 1&48, has recently been published by -Mr Gemgo 
CoJffey and Mi E. 0, R, Armstrong {Ptm. Roy. Mill Acad, vol, ixyin (1&10)* 
sect. C, p.107, 'Scandinavian Obj acts found at Island Bridge and EitmaLah&ui h J* 
There m^& his enislc-cdgcd and twenty,two double-edged (Norse type) awards, 
the hilte oi seme being richly inlaid with silver, and one hitt hearing on its 
guard the owner's name HanrOLfR (Ehnilar to one with IIlithm* on the same 
place, fnzmd in a han»W ftt Methua, Norway); tweuty-tw& iron spearhead^ four 
round and eighteen pointed Ehicld bosses of iron, battle-axes, four pairs of 
tortoieo brcochea, the type of which serves to date the find? to about j..d, yus; 
four pairs of bronze scales ;in three of which the beam folds up for convenience 
of carriage), and a Eet of weight, a (several of which arc adorned with enamel— 
these weights appear to he the midtiplea and division* of the old Norao jr; 
(W, Ridgeway, Origin of MetaUie Curr&\cy and Weight Standard*, App„ C, 
p, 401)—some giasa heads, and at Inland Bridge some curious ones made o£ wood 
a,ud thinly co&ted with glaES, a uecdU’Caae, pins etc. 
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atid on the other in the Book of Rights (Leabhar na g-Cmrt). 
This document ha& no parallel in the early literature of any 
country ancient or modern, for it contains not only the various 
geam or taboos of both the Ard-Righ or paramount king and 
the provincial monarchy but also an account of the tributes 
paid to them by their under chiefs and clans, and the custom ary 
gifta made by the Ard-Righ to the other kings and by them to 
their underchiofb It now stands much as it came from the 
revision of Cormac Mac Cullinan, the king-bishop of Cashel 

(£g)l_I3) r and. his two learned associates, whilst its latest 

portions with very few exceptions were added before 1172. This 
is the same Coinaac who compiled the famous Glossary. The 
original of the-H im)* of Rights was said to have been written out 
by St Benin or Benignua, the follower and successor of St Patrick 
at Armagh, and was preserved in the famous Psalter of Cashel, 
As regards the antiquity of the verse portions of this work 
there can be little doubt, and as many of the payments which 
it mentions went on in Norman times and aie known to have 
been in force during the Middle Ages, there can be no question 
that the book is an authentic record of actual rights, tributes 
and cuetomary pre-sents+ On the other band there is equally 
little doubt that the record entered in the Psalter of Cashel 
simply embodied customary payments and tributes which had 
been in force we know not for how many generations before the 
coming of Patrick in 432. For example the taboos on the 
various kings are as primitive as anything to be found to-day 
in West Africa. Thus the Ard-Bigh must never traverse 
Magh Cuiltinn after sunset, never urge forward his horse at 
Fan-chomair, never go in a ship on the Monday after Beltaine 
(May-day); the king of Leinster must not go round Tuatha 
Laigbean left-hand-wise on Wednesday, must never sleep 
between the river Boeder and Dublin with his head inclining 
to one side, and he must never ride on a dirty black-heeled 
horse across itagh Haistean; the king of Ulster must never 
listen to the fluttering of the flocks of birds of Linn Saileach 
(Lough Swilly) after sunset, nor must he drink of the water of 
Bo Neimhidh between two darknesses; the king of Connaught 
must never go in a speckled garment on a gray speckled steed 
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to the heath, of Luchaid in Dal Cfiia, and must never sit ia 
autumn on the sepulchral mounds of the wife of Maine, and 
never contend in running with the rider of a gray, one-eyed 
horse at Ath Gallfca between two posts, and so on. 

The tributes paid to the kings were all in kind—cows, sheep, 
swine^ cloaks, and in the case of some tribes in Connaught 
pig-iron 1 —(Hid the presents made by the kings to their under- 
chiefs often comprised male and female slaves and horses (ah of 
which are not infrequently described as from beyond the sea), 
greyhounds, draught-boards, drinking-horns* mantles and swords 
(apparently often of foreign manufacture), and various other 
articles. The Book of Rights thus presents a complete picture 
of the culture of the times anterior to the Danish period and 
extending back to pre-Christian days, whilst the mention of 
swords (in coo case at least "imported from afar") amongst the 
customary presents given by the kings to their sab-chiefs 
renders it highly probable that Cor mac or someone later liad 
brought the work up to date by including objects which bad 
come mare recently into use. 

Probably the best eidstmg Example in Ireland of anything 
like the ancient Irish drinking-horns, such as those regarded as 

1 It ia remarkable that it wad only in Conra-ught that iron Wftfc paid in 
Gribote i Ihtt high tribute at the Coim Without 6 b rarity, to be given avery 
time h ,|:mr ) cilQ hint Mush Aei (the piiwn of Roscommon, still fair.qua for 
ite fiae horses) of ateeda; seven atone cowa, no lighG award j aoven titn&a fifty 
maEaeR of iron (Beachi g-eaecs do clioeniibh iurn) j. sevou times tiiGy hoga of great 
battle, Eavsn times fifty oxen, lawful the tribute, they shah givfi to the king of 
OoBnueht” (Book of O’Doaovetn, p. 105) r 0'Donovan wiila all big 

wonderful learning and topographies] knowledge wsa not &hie to identify tbs 
territory of the Corea (see hie note ad toe.). “The editor," he writes, (r snows 
no tribe of this name in Connacht Except Corea Anhlann and Oerca Fictri...M3 
Cones bfogba (in Til Maine)....That- district is now supposed to ba aoeitenaivo 
with the pa-riEh of Kilkemn, nearDwump^, iu the nottb Of Galway; bat this 
amallterritory could not have paid the- immesee tribute mentioned in blia text," 
Copd eiiabs in considerable quantities in the district of Arigna, situate in the 
cflUDtiea of Sligo, Leitrim and Roscommon. In 1903 it was catdimtBd by the 
Government Expert Ghat the amount of workable coal oa the northern And 
sonthem sides o-f the Arigna river was 4,550,000 tots, whilst iron-atone also- 
ooor.ra in the neighbourhood of Angioa trod in other districts! It is not too rash 
to Euggeeb that the Core*, wile worked and smelted iron and who WCnO the 
subjects of the ting of Connaught whose capital wee at OroghftU in. Roacommot, 
lived aomewhere in the Arfgna district, 
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very valuable possessions both in the Book of Rights and m t-he 
Finn poems, is the famous Kavanagh horn (Fig. 36), though this 
beautiful: specimen of ivory carving belongs to a far later period. 
It is au heirloom of the Kavanagh family, who are the lineal 
descendants of the kings of Leinster 1 . Nearer m date to the 
time covered by the Book of Rights comes the horn given to 
the abbey of York by Ulphiia (Fig. 37) and still preserved 


Pm. 3(5. The K&vajjR&h Morn. 

amongst the treasures of the Minster, whilst yet more famous 
is the silver-mounted drinking-horn of Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge. 

But for actual specimens of Irish horns of the Viking and 
pre-Viking period, we must go to Scandinavia, whither the 

1 E-pr fcbs photograph hare reprocivoed E am iniattud to the kindna&H of 
Crnint Plonketi, DirEatOr of the National Museum, Dublin. 
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Norsemen brought back such rich spoils from Ireland in the 
ninth century. Mr E^e 1 has shown that Celtic objects, probably 
chiefly from Ireland, have been found in no less than 120 graves 
(mostly those of women) of the Viking period in Norway. 
Amongst these occur about ft doaen mountings for drinking' 
horns. One of these 4 consists of a semi-cylindrical strip of 
bronze which has bordered tho edge and the terminal mount¬ 
ing ending in a bird's head with protuberant eyes and a long 
curved beak. In the tube a bit of the horn is still held in its 


Fra, 37. Drinkinp-hom ot Mug TJlphus; York Uiu&tefr. 


place by a bronze rivet through two corresponding holes in the 
bronze, It is more to our purpose that not only were two 
similar specimens found in the vicinity of Trondhiem, but in 
one of these the horn itself is almost intact, with edge mount¬ 
ings of the same type as in the Vinjum grave. Another small 
group is also well characterized as Irish, the terminal mounting 
being shaped as a dragon’s head, with typioal Celtic ornamen¬ 
tation. The specimens are tinned or silvered, a common mode 
in Celtic metalwork. 


1 i Au tirB&TnentflLl Caltiij Broase Qtoj wt lOTind ia a Norwegiaa GhtavV Bcrgeua 
J/uMwm* Aarbpk t 5 ; , pp. 15 dad 25. 

3 Berffe7is Museums Aarfctffc, 1573, F'p* 56. 
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But besides the strictly chronological and historical records 
just cited, Ireland possesses a vast literature of great importance, 
for not merely is it by far the oldest in any country north 
0 f the Alps* but it grew up beyond the limits of the Roman 
empire, and was practically uninfluenced, especially in its earlier 
period, by either pagan or Christian Borne. It consists of 
ancient sagas or heroic stories, partly in prose, patLly in verse, 
and in them we can see better than in any other early literature 
the conditions antecedent to the development of such finished 
Epic poetry as the Greek. Indeed, a scientific study of the 
Irish epics would probably save much foolish, a prion speculation 
respecting the origin of Epic poetry in general and that of the 
Iliad' and the Odyssey in particular Of course a large mass 
' <jf unscientific theorising has giown around the Irish epic 
cycles, for, although they have only been studied by the few, 
these few have striven hard to rival their classical compeers 
who have directed their energies to the Homeric poems. 

The Irish Epics fall into two great cycles. That which is by 
all admitted to be the oldest centres round Gonchobar and the 
exploits of hia nephew the great champion Guchulainn, termed 
by Tigheriiach the annalist, <r forties! mu s heros Sootorum” 
These, as we shall soon see, wore regarded by the Irish writers 
as real personages who flourished about the beginning or the 
first century before our era. But just as the school of Kuhn, 
Max Mtiller, and Sir George Coxc made Heracles, Agamemnon, 
and Achilles into aun-myths, so the late Professor d’Arbois de 
JubainviUe, Sir John Rhys, and others maintain that Cucbulainn 
had never any human existence, hut is purely a solar hero. 
With the evidence of a real historical background for the oldest 
epics in which Cuchulaiun and Gonchobar are enshrined, we 
shall presently deal at length (pp. 548 sqq<\ 

To this older epic, the scenes of which are laid in the century 
before Christ, succeeds a later cycle known as the Gssianie, the 
tales of which recount the glories of the Ei&nsri and their 

1 Thfi common spelling ia Dianna,Lot Prof- Kuno Meyer (FfwiLupetffit, E. Iriet 
Acad., Todd Ejwturs Series, vt>L xvi, 1910) bM recently shown, tfoftt fin-ua igthe 
proper form, fox is ie ho spelt in two ninth-century MSS. Ho follows Dr Whitley 
B&Qtes in identifying iGB root with Lat- trewart, Ff tO hunt, 11 and Eulgflriflrn utfjnn, 
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great captain Finn Mac Umal It is important to note that 
these Fiatia are in no sense clans or tribes bat are bands of 
warriors, seemingly detached from the ordinary tribal life of 
the country L Finn is said to have flourished in the third 
century AJL, to have mar ried a daughter of the great and 
undoubtedly historical personage, king Gormac Mac Airfr, and 
to have been killed in "battle in a.ix 283. Like Cuchu la-inn he 
too has suffered at the bands of the mythdogizers, for Sir 
John Rhys in reliance on the old spelling of Ilia name, Finn 
Mac Cumhaf—has identified the Irish hero with tire Gaulish 
god Gwiwhis. But .Professor Kuuq Meyer has recently disposed 
effectually of this theory by showing that Finn's- true patronymic 
xvas Mac UmaL 1 . 

But as neither the manuscripts nor yet the linguistic forms 
in which the oldest writings of the Finn cycle have reached tie 
date farther bajek than the tonth century, it has been assumed 
by the late Professor Zimmer and all other Celtic scholars, that 
the culture set forth in these works is that of the Viking period. 
How as wc have just seen that, weapons and ornaments of the 
Northmen in Ireland are characteristically Scandinavian, the 
sword and the bill inlaying the chief part- in their warfare, 


“ wfiLr” He -explains it to bn a baud of warriors on the wST-pUh, ami he thinkt 
tllAt because the form ia not Sound in any compound names in the 1'Small eyelo, 
the tatter mus-t thfreFore he late. The oldest namp compounded with F«m 33 
tfumgalmlh, a man who died abouU.D, 0B9, though that* is no reason why mch 
names should nnt have been far earlier. Other leaders Of Fiaua famous in 
history and romance was Llwl damn moo Boutin, royal champion of the east 
of Iret&ud and leader of the j&m for spoiling the Norsemen mentioned in the 
Atmnlfi of Ulster, il d. 869. Bat the earliest of these la a man of the royal boosa 
of Aileeh mentionad ill ondsr A.D. CIO, He led a Jian to Britain to 

assist King Aedan Mine Gabraiio (McGevorn a name still known) in his warfare 
agaiu&ttha An flea, He esIhw Eanfrid, brother of Ethalfrid, with hlB own hand 
{i,D. 6W)* In 632 there wat a hoetiag to Dun Guaire (said to he Bmabaranghb 
Dr Enno Moyer also thinks that the Sooti who aided the Piste in raiding Roman 
Britain in the third and four In eenturieB A-o. ware also called itanm 

i The common form of the hero’s name in Emu Mae CumhsL, “Son of the 
handmaid. 1 ’ This baa lon^ hacn a Btumblinsblock, ainca them is no tradition 
of Finn haling been base-born.- Prof. Emu Meyer eh-owe that the true ancient 
form ia Mao UmaL Unial is known as a man’s name in anaiont Irish docu¬ 
ments. The hero’s name therefore W&6 simply Finn “son of UmaL 11 [Bey. Ceit- 
xxiii- SEH,) 
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we ought to fled these weapons equally prominent in the taLes 
of the Finn Epic, if the assumption of Zimmer and all the 
rest be true. But when we eifimine the Ossianic cycle, the 
method of fighting and the weapons employed differ essentially 
from those of the Yikmg period. We do not now depend on 
the many references scattered through the Finn literature, for 
since the views here urged were first put forward 1 Pro£ Knno 
Meyer 1ms recently published a ninth-century poem in which is 
described at full length the whole equipment of a Flan warrior. 

The poem is called the Peicnc Foihtnd OttMMme. From 
the rudeness of the metrical form and the vowel-endings 
Professor Meyer thinks that it was written in the ninth 
oentUTj, although some forms point rather to the tenth. But 
it must be remembered that the material, or even the poem 
itself, may be much older, though it has only survived in a 
ninth-century garb. In the case of the Tam Bo Quglnge we 
shall soon see that the work is many centuries earlier than 
the manuscripts in which it has reached us, Chaucer e poems 
and the famous ballad of Sir Patrick i Spans were printed in 
modernized forms in the eighteenth century. If only these 
had survived, how false would it be to argue that the poems 
themselves had only been composed in that period. The poem 
is supposed to be uttered by the spirit of I othad Cauainne to 
the wife of Ailill Flan Bee mac Eogain, Fotbad was a leader of 
Fiaua over the men of Connaught, whilst Ailill was the captair. 
of the Finna of Munster. Fothad hod a war-hand (fan) of 
famou? warriors, who were “ distinguished for dress and terror 
and dignity aod raiment and fierceness beyond the warriors of 
that time.” There was mutual strife between the two leader's, 
and they made raids upon each other. Foth&db shape was more 
marvellous than that of Ailill, hut Ail ill’s wife was more 
marvellous and delightful than Fothnd’s. Fnilhe was sent by 
Fothad to woo Ailill's wife in disregard of her husband. She 
refused to go until her bride-price was shown to her. She fixed 
it at a bushel of gold, a bushel of silver, and a bushel of white 
bronze. Failbe brings back her answer to Fothad, who said 

i In tho ‘h Margaret SfiolreB Deafen**/ 1 1900, and balm the British AfiftdeiPj, 
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that she should have that He said that each man of his 
household had six rivets in his spear—two of gold, two of 
silver, and two of white bronze, and they would take three 
rivets out of every spear and leave three, and throe bushels 
would he filled with them, Fothad then came and carried off 
AililVs wife, Audi gave chase with his warriors, and overtook 
Fothad, and a battle took place In which Fothad was killed 
and his head cut off, r 'The woman who comes to a tryst 
with Fothad carried his head into the grave. Then the head 
of Fothad sang the r&iune t-o the woman” of which a summary 
is here given: ‘''Hush, woman, do not speak to me. My 
thoughts.,, are still in the encounter at Fei (Foie's pool in 
the Boyne near Slane)„..The tryst that was made at Cldvach 
has been kept by me in pale deaths -The noble-faced, gray- 
horsed warrior-band has not betrayed me, Alas, for the 
wonderful yew-fbrest that they should go Into the abode of 
clay,. T ,The green-leaved forest has received them, It was an 
all-fierce slaughter.,.. Not feebly fights Falbe Flams, the play 
of his spear-strings withers the host,” Fothad first slew 
twelve warriors. “Thereupon we exchanged spears, I and Ailill, 
Eogan's son: we both of us perished thereof. Oh, the fierceness 
of these two stout thrusts. "We perished mutually, though it 
was senseless ; it was the encounter of two heroes,...One should 
not hold converse with a dead man, betake thee to thy house, 
carry my spoils with thee. Everyone will tell thee that it was 
not the raiment of a churl: a crimson cloak, and a white tunic, 
a belt of silver, no paltry work. My five-pronged spear, a lance 
with venom, whose slaughters were many; a shield with five 
circles, with a boss of bronze, by which they used to swear 
binding oaths. The white cup of my cup-bearer, a shining gem, 
will glitter before thee; my golden finger-ring, my bracelets, 
treasures without a flaw, Nia N&r brought them across the sea. 
Chita's brooch, a pin with luck, it was one of his marvellous 
treasures: two heads of silver round a head of gold, it is a 
good piece, though it is small Quickly unclasp it—there was 
the end of bloodshedding!—the bronze coil around my neck,... 
My draught-board, no mean treasure, is thine,..,Noble blood 
drips upon its rim. Many a body of the spear-armed hosts lies 
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here aud there around Its crimson woof: the dense hush of the 
ruddy oak-wood conceals it by the side of the grave north- 
west...,Earth never covered anything so marvellous as it. One 
half of its figures are yellow gold, the other's are white bronze; 
ita woof is of pearl; it is the wonder of smiths how it was 
wrought. Four candlesticks, a white light, not feebly do they 
illumine its board,...The bag for its figures—’tis a marvel of a 
story—“its rim is embroidered with gold ; the master-smith has 
left U a lock upon it which no ignorant person can open. The 
four-cornered casket—it is tiny—it has been marie of coils of 
red gold; one hundred ounces of white bronze have been put 
into it firmly. For it is of a coil of firm red gold, Dinoll the 
goldsmith brought it over the sea; even one of its clasps only 
has been priced at seven lay-womeCL...In the time of Art—■ 
he was a luxurious king—'tis theu lurbe, lord of many herds, 
made it.... Smiths never made any work to which it can be 
compared; earth never ha* hidden with a king a jewel that is 
so marvellous. If thou be cunning as to its price, *tis plain to 
me thy children will not be miserable ; if thou hoard it, a dose 
treasure, no race of thine will be In want. There are around 
us here and there many spoils whose luck is famous; horrible 
are the huge entrails which the Mnmgan (the War-goddess) 
washes. She has come to us from the edge of a pillar (?), 
she who has egged us on; many are the spoils she washes, 
horrible the hateful laugh she laughs...,0 woman, fair was the 
aspect under which we parted- I shall now part from all that 
is human, in the morning after the hand of youths. Go to tby 
house, do not stay here, the end of the night is at hand., ++ My 
riddled body must part from thee awhile, my soul to be tortured 
by the black demon. Save for the worship of Heaven's King, 
love of this world is folly. It is the dusky ousel that laughs a 
greeting to all the faithful: my speech, my shape are spectral— 
hush, woman, do not speak to me! I>1 

It is clear from this that the Fiarta were spear-throwers 
(using the amentum, or thong) and carried round shields, but 
had no swords or battle-aires like the Danes, and wore peuan- 

i K. Mayer, (It. Irak Asad., Todd Lecture Series ydL itj, 1910) 
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nular brooches, ibr the description of Oailte b brooch seems 
clearly to point to such and certainly cannot indicate the Danish 
tortoise-brooch. As then this math-century poem agrees with 
the descriptions of the armature and equipment of the biaua 



Fio S&. ium. Found in Iraljuad, 7J * ni - cutting 

edge in. (Boyal Irish Academy Collection ■} 

given in talcs which as we have them are much later, we 
may rest assured that the worts of the Finn cycle represent 
faithfully a culture in use in Ireland before the Viking period. 
Finn mid his paladins are described as fighting on foot (like 
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Kollo the Ganger), the spear is their weapon and spear-throwing 
is their method of fighting, whilst they are represented as 
wearing the ring-brooches of which so many have been found 
in Ireland and ns continually playing draughts. The spears 
themselves are described ns of iron, not infrequently orna¬ 
mented with rings of gold along the socket. 

The theory therefore that the authors of the Finn cycle 
described the Viking weapons and mode of fighting must be 
rejected, since neither Finn nor any of his followers any more 
than Fofchad Canainne are equipped with the characteristic 
Scandinavian weapons, nor wear any but- the Irish brooches of 
the peraranular shape. Again, although Ireland has produced 
from her soil at least one example (Fig, 38) of the frtmcisca, 
the famous battle-axe with a heavy curved iron head and a 
short handle, which the Franks hurled in their enemies" faces 
at the moment of charging, and many of which are found in 
Merovingian cemeteries iu France, nowhere is Finn or any of 
his companions represented as using such a weapon. There 
can therefore be no doubt that the culture of the Finn cycle 
is not that- of the Viking or Merovingian periods, but that in 
use in Ireland at an earlier date. 

Though Finn Find his companions are essentially spear- 
throwera, they likewise use that weapon in hand-to-hand 
fighting like Fothad Oao&inne, and whilst they do not fight on 
horseback neither do they fight from chariots as we shall find 
to be the cnee in the older Epic. Thus in their armature and 
method, of fighting they neither belong to the earlier period 
nor yet to the Viking epoch, but as they were both great of 
stature and blond-complexion ed, as Finn's own name denotes, 
it would seem that they were not merely bands of native 
tribesmen, but rather bands of Scandinavian or Teutonic 
warriors from beyond the seas. Their equipment and mode 
of fighting seems to be that of the Germanic tribes as 
described by Tacitus in tlae first century a.b,, and that of 
the Saxons, Angles, and Jutes who settled in England from 
Holstein and Denmark, The spear of the Finn a recalls the 
framea of the Germans, which according to the ltoman historian 
was used either for hurling or in hand-to-hand encounter. 
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Although but little attention hag yet been given to Irish 



antiquities belonging to ’the period between. 
a.U. 150 and the eighth century, there are not 
wanting indications that careful study will in 
due time identify spears and other objects 
belonging to that period. An iron spear-head 
decorated with rings of gold inlaid at intervals 
down its socket (Fig, 30), found some years ago 
in Co, Limerick, now in the possession of the 
HeVr L. M. ffewson, M.A- 1 , so admirably tallies 
with the descriptions in the tales of iron spears 
thus decorated, that it can no longer be main¬ 
tained that such highly ornamented weapons 
had never existed save in the poet h s fancy. 

Now as the culture depicted in the Finn 
cycle is not that of the Ouchulalnn series, nor 
yet that of the Viking age, but on the other 
band coincides in many respects with that set 
out at great length in the multiple enumerfl- 
tiona of the objects used for payments or gifts 
in the Book of Bights, the contents of which 
extend at least as far back as the fifth century 
a.ix, though Cormac in his revision includes 
objects such as swords, which had come into 
use in the centuries immediately before his 
time (901), we are justified in concluding that 
the writers of the Finn cycle present ue with 
pictures of a real historical! period and a real 
historical culture. But this of itself affords a 
strong presumption that the traditions em¬ 
bodied in their works have likewise a historical 


Fm, 39, Iren Spear nucleus and that the personages Tound which 

wick inlaid fibrin kb ^ hane once played their parts in the drama 

on ita socket; Otri ' ? 

Limerick ? IrtliAiiil- life. 


1 Mr Fewaon, fcc. whom I am indebted, lor ihe photograph hor-e reproduced, 
Sliced me the spear in 1906, rohau I at oioce recofiuiaeft it as an inlaid spear 
guah ah ibo&e mentioned in the Finn oytle, and he exhibited this very important 
relic before Section H of the British Association at Dublin in 1509, It hue 
recentlj Immu aeq nired for the Royal Irish Atadejuy Mh&eam, 
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Swords seem to have been in use in Ireland for a consider¬ 
able period before the revision, of the Book- of Rights by 
Cor mao, among the native Irish as well as amongst the 
! foreigners/ hut as the equipment ot Fothad Oamunne does 
not include this important weapon, clearly either tb& Rtrime 
innet be dated earlier than the ninth century, or it must be 
conceded that those who at that time composed Finn tales 
tfei'e careful not to admit into their writings the characteristic 
armature of their own day and have therefore accurately 
represented the culture of an earlier time. 

But there are ample grounds for believing that many 
centuries before the "Viking descents upon Ireland in the eighth 
century there was already a very important blond clement 
in the population of that island as well as in Britain. For 
without placing too much reliance on a statement in the 
Book of Rights which represents St Patrick as going to the 
‘ white foreigners f at Dublin in the fifth century, there is a 
large mass of indubitable evidence for the existence oi such 
fair-complexioucd folk in Ireland at that time and long before. 
The Seori, who were undoubtedly blond, had been the master 
race for many centuries, with apparently one short interruption, 
whilst their subjects were the descendants of the old Pirbolglc 
tribes commonly termed AilkeiiAh-Tuatha, who unquestionably 
were dark-complexioned and are the direct progenitors of the 
great melancchroua element in the Irish of to-day. According 
to the Annals of the Rout Masters and the Leabhar Qabhakt 
there was a great rising in A.n r 10 of the Firbolgic plebeians 
against the Scotic nobility (the so-called Milesians), and very 
many, of the latter were massacred at Cruach&n in Roscommon. 
The Aitheach-Tuatha immediately set up one of their own 
race, by name Cairbre Cat-head, as king. A few of the Seotic 
chiefs escaped destruction, notably Fearadhacb Finnfeachtnach, 
whose mother was a daughter of the king of Alba (Scotland), 
and from whom was descended Conn of the Hundred Battles, 
and Tibraide Tireach, whose mother was a daughter of the 
Ring of Sasa, and from whom were sprung the DabAraidhe. 
"Evil indeed was the condition of Ireland in the time of 
Cairbre, for the earth did net yield its fruits to the Attscotti 
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(Aitheach-Tnatba) after the grata maasacre which they had 
made of the nobility of Ireland/' On Cairhre’s deaths after 
a reign said to have lasted only for five years, the Scotic 
chieftains regained their power. 

The mention of a king of Saxa in connection with Ireland 
at so early a period, though not impossible, naturally arouses 
suspicion, for according to the Annals of Ulster the first 
descent for plunder made on Ireland hv Saxons was in a.D. 434, 
But we already hear of these pirates in British or rather 
Homan history a century and a half earlier in A.IX 287, whilst 
there is excellent evidence for their association or alliance 
with natives of Ireland long before they began to harass tnat 
island. Thus Amtnianus Marcellinns 1 states that in a. lx 334 
the Piets, Salons, Scots and Attaeotti harried Britain 
continually, whilst the Saxons were also with the Pices when 
defeated in the AHeluiatic Victory by St German us of Auxerre 
in Arix 430, 

The existence of these Irish tribes or Aitheacb-Tuatha 
cannot be doubted, since beyond question they are the Attaeotti 
who played such a prominent part along with their Scotic 
overlords and the great Scotic king INia.ll of the Nine Hostages 
in harrying Britain as well ns the coast of trance in the end 
of the fourth and the beginning of the fifth century, hfial) 
reigned from 37 & to 405. According to the Irish traditions 
he " went into Alba (Scotland) with a large host to strengthen 
and to establish the Dalriada and the Scotic race in Albn, who 
were at this time gaining supremacy over the Cruithuigh who 
ate called Pict-i, and be waa the first to give the name Scotia 
to Alba/ He marched after this to Laegria, and made an 
encampment there, and sent a fleet to Armorica for the purpose 
of plundering that country. According to one account of the 
birthplace of St Patrick it was on this occasion that he was 
made a slave and carried back to Ireland. In a.d. 395 Germany 
and Gaul were in a state of turmoil through barbaric invasions, 
whilst the Saxon pirates^ the scourge of the northern coasts, 
were more than usually active. There can be no doubt that 

1 xm, 4* s: Fwti Eixonesque fit &cotl At Attsaotti BritsonoB asnimnie 
uFsaufiru continnis. 
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NtelL took a vigorous part in those attaoks upon the Western 
Empire, probablv in concert with the Saxon pirates, feoon 
after the death of Theodosius in 395, the valiant Vandal StUicho, 
now guardian of Honoring* set out for Germany and Gaul to 
re-establish Roman authority. He strengthened his forces by 
an alliance with the Alemaimi and the Suevi, and soon overthrew 
and took captive Mdroomir, the leading chief of the Franks. 
Such terror was inspired in Britain by the news of 
Stilidho's victories that the Piets suddenly retired into 
Scotland in affright lest Stilicho should land upon the British 
coast. His success in repelling ISfiall and bis Scoti (and doubt¬ 
less too his Attacotti) is described by Cl&udian: 

totam cum Scotus femen 
modi et infesto apumauit remige Tethjfs. 

It was apparently on this or on some other expedition to 
Armorica that Kindi was slain 'at Muir n-Ieht’ (the sea of Icht, 
lo. the English Channel) by Eochaidh son of Eana Kinshella. 
Foam various passages in the Notitia Imperii It would appear 
that NiaK on his expeditions had with him many tribes of the 
Aitheach-Tuatha, who being the natural enemies of him and 
his race deserted to the enemy and took service with the 
Roman legions. It may be that his murderer was one of 
the Aitheach-Tuatha 1 . 

The similarity of equipment and physique of Finn and his 
'Fiana to those of the Scandinavians as well as to those of the 
Teutonic tribes, such as Angles, Saxons, and Jutes, who are 
first recorded to have attacked the coasts of Britain in a,d. 2&7, 
becomes still more significant when we examine the period at 
which, according to the Irish Annals* the Fiana and their 
great captains flourished. We first hear of them about a.D. 150. 
In t-he second and third centuries, Irish politics seem to have 
entered upon a new phase. Tara is now the centre- of power. 
Gonn of the Hundred Battles, whose mother was Una daughter 

1 pit ippaarB from notes that at chip point the author intended to insert a 
jntmnary of Ilia articJe, ^NialJ * of the Nine HofltBjjeH 1 and the TreikPUirea of 
Trapi-rmi L&tv and BuninrcLS! and the Distraction of Wicxeter, Cheater, Caerknn 
and Oaemvent, 31 published in Jourtt . Rnm. Stud. 1924 (icy), pp. 133 
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of the king of Loch lain n, "became Ard-Rigb in A.D. I £2, and 
reigned until he wan slain in 157. Conn's son. Art, became 
.Ard-Righ in 166, and held that office until he was slain in the 
battle of Magh-Mucruf rnhe in 195 by Maccon and a number 
of foreigners, including Beinne Briot, king of Britain. There 
is thus traditional evidence not only for intercourse with the 
f men of Lochlainn' but also for the bringing in of foreigners 
to help in dynastic struggles in the second century. In 226 
G or mac Mac Airt* grandson of Conn, became Ard-Righ, This 
prince left a deep impression on the history of bis country, 
not- only by his vigour as a king and warrior, but as a lawgiver 
or at least a codifier of immemorial customs, and he is also said 
to have been the first to attempt the compilation of proper 
annals. Finally there seems no reason for doubting the story 
which represents him ns introducing from Alba (Scotland) for 
the first time into Ireland the primitive water-milk still in use 
in Lewis in the Hebrides, and till lately in Shetland, Cortnac 
is said to have done this for the sake of his concubine Ciarnait, 
daughter of the king of the Cruithnigh 1 (Piets)* The maiden 
had been carried off in a raid from Scotland by some of his 
nobles. Oormac J s wife Eithne, not unnaturally jealous, compelled 
her rival to toil at the quern or hand-mill even in her preg¬ 
nancy. Ciarnait complained of this to Gorman, and he, having 
probably hoard from the Pictish princess of the water-mill 
introduced into Britain from the Continent, sent to Alba for 
an artificer to set up one for her. 

It was in his reign that Finn Muc Umal, the greatest of 
the Fiana champions, flourished. It is not without siguificanoe 
that although Finn was neither a king nor even belonged 
to any of the royal stocks of Ireland, he was married to 
Cormac’s daughter. This, take a in conjunction with the further 
fact that the Fiana were not tribes or dans hut bands of 
warriors independent of such social organization, indicates that 
they were bodies of strangers whose spears were at the service 
of any chieftain who would pay them, Cormat died in 2G7, 
and was succeeded by his son Cairbre of the Liffey. Probably 
the Fian bands bad become a constant thorn in the side of 
i Geffrey Eeiting, Btaun y of Inland, vul «. p. S35 (Comra wad Dinusen), 
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the kings, and this may have been the cause why Cairbre 
proceeded to break them up. Tu 283 Film Mac Umal, now an 
old man, was slain at Ath Brea on the Boyne, respecting which 
event the Four Masters quote the following poem: “ Firm was 
killed, it was with darts. With a lamentable sound, Aichleacli, 
sou of Duibhilreatm, cut otf the head of the son of Mochtamuin, 
Were it not that Caeilti took revenge, it would have been 
a victory after all his true battles ; the three were cut off by 
him exulting over the head of the royal champion. In the 
following year (384), Cairhre of the Liffey fought a bloody 
battle at Gabhnm, near Tara, against the Fiaua. He him¬ 
self—though he slew Oscar the son of Qisin, the eon of 
Finn-^—received a mortal wound from that hero, and was then 
despatched by one Semeon, The captain of the Fiona was 
then Fearborb, son of Cormae Cos, and he had brought the 
Fiana to defend Leath-Mogba against King Cairbre. In 285 
the Fiaua, then led by G^ilte, the last of Finn’s paladins, were 
defeated on the GUarba (now the river Larne), in Antrim. 

The traditional evidence for the presence and employment 
iu Ireland, in the second and third centuries, of bands of pro¬ 
fessional warriors, who in one instance at least are said to have 
been foreigners brought in to aid a native prince, the coincidence 
of the period at which these events occurred with the first 
appearance in Roman history of the Saxons on. our coasts, 
when taken along with the physical type and equipment of the 
Fiana, render it not improbable that the Fiana bands if not 
Scandinavians were some other of the Teutonic warriors who 
hod certainly by that time begun to make descents on the 
co&etg of the larger island. 

Iu the period of which we have just been treating, the 
political centre of Ireland was Tern hair (Tara) in Meath, But 
this romantic site had not always had such pre-eminence. In 
the great Irish Epics of the oldest period, of which the Tain 
Bv Gualnge is the most ancient and the moat important, Emaiu 
Macha (the Etnarna of Latin writers, the site of which is now 
known as Navan Rath, about two miles from Armagh) figures 
os prominently aa does Tara in the later cycle. The foundation 
of this famous town by Cicnbaeth and his niece and wife Mocha 
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in 305 B.a is stated "by Tighernach, the best of the ancient 
Irish SLtma.liata (died 1038), to be the first authentic date in Irish 
history, and he adds "omnia nrinnumenta. Scotorum usque Cim- 
baeth moerta erant” It continued to be the capital of the 
Scotic kings of Ulster until its destruction by the throe Go]las 
acting as generals for the Ard-Righ of Tara in a„d, 332. Here 
dwelt Conchobar Mac Nesaa,, " the tall, fair-haired, grey-eyed 
king of Ulster,” round whom and his famous nephew Ctichulatun 
Mac Snaltaim centre all the sagas of the older Epic cycle. It 
was in Euiain Mach a that Conchobar had his famous hall, 
nailed Craohh Ruadh t ' £ the Red Branch"in which he and ail 
his warriors used to be served; at Emsin Mocha was horn the 
fair-haired maiden Deirdre, daughter of Feidhlimidh; it was 
here that at the time of her birth the Druid Cathbkadh foretold 
that by this babe great mischief would befall the land; it 
was here that Gonchobar, in despite of his warriors who sought 
to sky the child at once and thus avert calamity, put her to 
fosterage that she might in due time become Ins wife; it was 
here that the fated babe when grown to maidenhood fell in 
love with Noise, son of Usnach, whose locks were like the raven, 
whose skin was white as the fresh-fallen snow, and whoso 
cheeks were as ruddy as new-shed blood; it was thence 
that she fled from Caachabar with her young heart's choice 
to Alba; and thither that she and her husband and 
the sons of Usnack returned, on the faith of the pledge of 
pardon given by Conchobar to Fergus; it was on the green 
of Einain Mocha that they were met by Eoghan, son of Dubh- 
thach, prince of Fermanagh, with treacherous intent against 
the children of Usnach at the behest of Oonchobar, Thereupon 
Eoghan, feigning to welcome Noise, thrust him through with a 
spear, and he and his host slew all the sons of Usnooh and 
their following, as well as the sou of Fergus, who had promised 
safe-conduct to Noise and Beirdre. Fergus on hearing of the 
treachery of Conehobar and the murder of his own son, 
hastened to Emain Mach a, fell upon Conehobar s people., slew 
Maine, the king's son, and many other warriors, plundered and 
burned Emain, and put Conchobar's women to death. Deirdre 
however fell into the hands of Conehobar, and she dwelt 
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with him at Emain Madia for a year after Noise's 
murder, but never did she raise her head or s mile. Conchobar 
grew tired of her and determined to give her to Eoghan, the 
murderer of her true bo$om J s lord, and from Einam Mach* 
she set forth riding behind Eoghan in his chariot, Conchobar 
following after. As they fared, fihe cast glances of fierce hate 
at each in turn, for there were none on earth that she loathed as 
them twain. Seeing her thus glare on each in turn, Conohobar 
flung at her a rude jest, whereupon she ended her sorrows by 
dashing herself from the chariot against a rock. 

When Fergus had plundered and burnt Emain Macha, he 
and his company— some three thousand strong—retired into 
Connaught to queen Meadhbh and Ailill, by whom they were 
welcomed and taken into service. Henceforth they harried 
Ulster without ceasing, and finally ravaged the district of 
Cualnge, which led to the great truceless war of seven years. 
But, to use the words of Geoffrey Keating 1 , " Know, Q reader, 
that if I were to relate here how Cnchulainn fell by the sons of 
C&ilitin, and Fear Diadh, son of Damhan by Cuchulainn, and 
the death of the seven Mainea, sons of OiliU Hor, and of 
Me&dhbli, and of many other stout heroes who axe not men¬ 
tioned here, a long narrative would be needed." 

Let us now return to Conchobar. He was the son of Fachtna 
son of Gas, sod of Rudbruighe. His mother was Keasa, 
or Neasa, daughter of Eochaidh salhhuidhe, of Connaught, He 
extended hia territory by giving hie daughter in marriage to the 
king of Leinster, but she soon eloped with Conall OeTnaoh, 
who is one of the chief figures in the great war between Con¬ 
chobar and queen Msadhbh. Not only was Conchobar engaged 
in local wars, but he bad to resist a foreign invasion. According 
to Keating, he fought a battle at Aonach Madia against. DabhalL 
dianbkmlUach, son of the monarch of Lochlainn. The latter 
had invaded Ulster with an innumerable host and had proceeded 
to Hagh Macha. The clan Kudhruighe rallied round Conebqbar 
against the foreigners and gave battle B . 

According to a statement in the Annals of Ulster taken 

* lliitcry of Ireland, vol, it, p. 221 (Ocmyn and Dinneeu). 
a ibid. p. SI A, 
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from Guana, an ancient annalist., Oonchobar died SOS years 
before the reign of Comae Mat Airfc. But as Cormac began 
to reign in a,IX ££7 according to the Four Masters (according'to 
others, some few years Later), Concho bar must have died about 
Si BlO f or 71 b.c, The series of even is above related which 
led to the bloody war between Conebobar and bis nephew 
Guchulamn on the one hand, and Fergus aided by Meadhbh 
and Ailill on the other, is thus supposed to have taken place 
about the end of the second or the beginning of the first century 
before Christ. But this was just- the time when the Belgic tribes 
of northern Gaul, as we have seen (p. 505), were at the zenith of 
their power, when Divitiacus, the lung of the Snessiones, was 
the most powerful chief in Gaul and also held sway over the 
Belgic tribes of south-eastern Britain. He was evidently, to 
use the Irish phrase, “high King/ 7 or Ard-Bigh, that is, para¬ 
mount chief of all Gaol and of the Belgic tribes of south¬ 
eastern Britain. We have already pointed out (p. 50 o) that 
by a.D. ISO Ptolemy's map shews the presence of Belgic tribes, 
such as the Menapii and Brig&ntea, in the south-east and south 
of Ireland. There seems to be no reason for doubtiug that 
these settlers had crossed ever into Ireland during the period 
when their race was making large settlements in Britain in 
the centuries immediately preceding the birth of Christ. There 
is therefore a high probability of the substantial historical 
correctness of a statement given by Geoffrey Keating 1 , and no 
doubt taken, by him from ancient authorities, and also given 
in the Annals of the Four Masters under A.ll. 4b5£h This is 
the story of an Irish prince, by name blaon, son’s son of 
Laoghaire Lore, son of Ugbaine Mor, who was the foster-son 
of Mucha, the foundress of Emain Macha (305 B.G.), Maon 
was thus four generations after Mucha, and he accordingly 
flourished ewea 2U0 b.c. Driven from his own territory, he 
took refuge in Gaul with tbs men of Menial His great- 

] Hid- pp. H3 d eqq- 

4 £he iH-tE Prof. H„ d'Actiaift de JubaiuvilSe fHerratt Critique, vol, xxvTri, p, 
hftS sritioaJly eimni^eil She rftory ot Maon IQ its YJiric.ua version e, and he identifies, 
the men of Zlenia {found in an important svtli ceud. M3, Ecerton. LTfiSj with 
the Gftule of ilenapil. AB tile Irish not pronounce p, iVfuapj'ii would be 
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grandfather Ughaine Mor had married the daughter of a 
Gaulish king, and it was on account of this Gaulish connection 
tbat be sought protection there. There was besides a strong 
friendship between the men of Leinster and the Gauls. 
"Moiriath, daughter of Seoiriath, king of the territory of Feara 
Mom in West Munster, conceived a violent passion for Ha on 
on account of the greatness of It is name and fame. She equipped 
Graiftine the harper, a musician who was in Ireland at the 
time, that he might go after him to France with many love* 
presents, together with a love-lay in which she set forth the 
intensity of her passion for Maon; and when Graiftine arrived 
in France, he played a very sweet time on his harp when he 
name to where Maon wag, and sang the loveday which Moiriath 
daughter of Seoiriath had composed for Mann. He was so 
delighted with Graiftine 1 ’s playing that he said he considered 
the song and the tune melodious; and when hi? followers and 
Graiftine had heard this, they besought the king of the French 
to give him an auxiliary force so that lie might go and regain 
his own territory; and the king gave him a ffeetful, that i$, 
two thousand two hundred, and they put out to sea; and no. 
tidings whatever are given of them till they put into harbour 
in Loch Carman (Wexford); and when they came ashore, they 
learned that Cobhthach (Coffey) Caolm mBreagh was in Dio tin 
Riogh (a place on the river Barrow, near Leighlin) and many 
of the Irish nobles with him. and thereupon they marched day 
and night, and attacked his fortress, and slew Cobhthach to¬ 
gether with these nobles. It was then that a druid who was in 
the fortress inquired who had executed that slaughter, E The 
mariner' {An lovrufseach), replied the man outside. 'Does the 
mariner speak 1 J asked the druid. 4 He speaks' (labhraidh), 
said the other. Hence the name Labhraidh Loingseach citing 
to Maon ever since. It was he who first made in Ireland spears 
with broad, greenish-blue heads, for iaighne means spears having 

el, G. Co£aj, Fn. k, Irish Acad. vol. nrni, sect. C, p, 

' tnterc’.ouvsfl of Gael Trith Ireland before tibs draft <SentLixy. J 

Tbs late Prof. Zilfimer haa coctinned fbe GOIlSGanS and early ooutHllluication 

fra stern Gaul aU(J Ireland in a aeries of four papan; ftwn puhllstisd 
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wide green-blue iron, heads, and from these speara the mane 
Laighiit is given to the people of the province of Gsilian ? which 
is now called the province of Leinster/' Labhraidii became Ard- 
Righ and reigned for ten years. Immediately after his victory 
he set out to see Moiriath, along with Craiftine the harper, 
and married her, and she became his queen for life. 

The .Annate of Clonmacnoiso (as translated by Mageoghagau), 
whilst differing in some no important details.state thatLabhraidh 
Loingseach, (greatgrandchild of king Ilgam e Mor and grandson 
of Laeghaire Lore, waa banished by king Cobhthach and re¬ 
mained many years beyond the seas, seeking to bring into this 
land foreigners to invade it. The annalist agrees with the 
others in the story of the skying of Cobhthach and his thirty 
nobles at Dionn Rrogfr, near Leighlin on the river Barrow, and 
adds that "in the time of his Banishment be brought Divers 
ferriners into this land that were armed with a kind of weapons 
which they brought with them, like pikes or spears, which in 
Irish were called layity, and were never before used in Ireland, 
of whome the leinster men took the name, and soe did Leinster 
iteelfe 1 .” Of the substantial truth of the main fruits in the story 
of Labhraidh Loingscach there seems to be no doubt, educe in a 
fragment of the Annals of Tighernach preserved in the Bodleian 
Library at Oxford, the fact of the overthrow of king Cobhthach 
bv Labhmidh is also mentioned and the place is called Dion- 
High in Magh-Ailbhe, and the house or palace Bruidhin 
Tuama-Teaubath 1 . Tliere is nothing surprising in the im¬ 
pression made upon the Irish chroniclers by the introduction 
of these imo spears. The new tnetaL for weapons and cutting 
instruments marked in warfare almost as great an epoch as that- 
ushered in 'by the invention of gunpowder, bat to these spears 
we shall soon return (p. 562). 

This tradition of settlers from Gaul in the third or second 
century before Christ, and of intimate relations between Ireland 
and Gaul still earlier, cannot be lightly set aside in view of 
the fact that Ptolemy places Menapii in what are now the 

» Ssa Dr 0'Donovan's nnte, 4muJt rf th* Kingdom- of Ireland by the Four 
AftHitrs, sub A.Mr -iG5£. 
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counties of Wicklow and Wexford in Leinster, and Brig antes 
irt another part of Ireland. 

la view of the undoubted fact that iron weapons were first 
introduced into Britain by the Belgic tribes about the very 
ritoe when, according to the Irish Annals, Labhraidh Loingseaeh 
al&o brought into Ireland for the first time “ broad-headed iron 
spears,” this story is of the highest interest and importance. If 
it should turn out that there are undoubted proofs that the 
La Tone culture got into Ireland at that period, the truth of 
the tradition can no longer he questioned. 

Let us now apply the test of archaeological discovery to the 
Irish traditions of Gaulish invaders, and above all to the great 
epic of the Tain Bo Oualnge, The present writer has already 
tried to show 1 (1) that there are abundant remains of the 
La Tfene Period found in Ireland, (3) that the culture repre¬ 
sented in the Cuehulainn and Conchobar cycle is identical with 
the La Tfene, (3) that some of the great chiefs described in the 
epics had the physical characteristics of the Keltoi or Gauls, 
and (4) that consequently the 'Tain Bo Otioingo took its first 
shape when that culture was still living. In his conclusion 
that the tales represent the culture of the La Tfene period: 
the writer has. gained the support of many archaeologists and 
scholars* The subject is all the more important since in these 
talcs we have the oldest existing literature of any of the peoples 
who dwelt north of the Alps. 

Gudmkiun was the greatest of ah tbs Red Branch 
knights in Ulster who were id the service of Conchobar, and 
who resorted every year to Conch obar's capital, Emain Macha, 
to be drilled in martial exercises. By some, indeed (for 
example, M. D'Arbois de Jnbainville), Cuehulainn' is held to 
be an ancient Celtic god and has been identified with the Latin 
Silvanus. Eut, though his exploits are often stipernatural, there 
is no more reason for regarding him as a god than there is for 
so treating Achilles, or Ajax, or Boland and the other paladins 

1 tV, Bfdjnn?, Tfa date Of firsi th&pititf of tte Guckulainn tayu, i^fOS 
(also in Ftqc- Brit. Academy. Tal. n. 1905-6, pp. 105 pgcr.t [From thin point to 
page 603 1, 7 the iuithor hus in the main repealed the paper m^ntioaed in Ini f. 
footnote.] 
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of Charlemagne. It baa been the practice of certain scholars 
to speak glibly of heroic personages as worn-oqt or faded gods, 
but though we have abundant instances of heroes becoming 
gods, as, for example, Heracles, Castor, and Pollux, it has never 
yet been shown that the reverse process has token place in the 
mythology of any people. There is certainly no ground in 
Irish tradition for believing that Cuchulfdnn was once a god. 
He was the son of ConchobaPe sister Eechtdre, but there is 
some uncertainty as regards his paternity, for he is variously 
stated to have been the son of So altar m, a famous Ulster 
warrior, or of Conchobar himself' or else of Lngh Mao Ethlind, 
one of the heroes from the Sidh, or sepulchral mounds, with 
which, as we shall see, the T u atha- D e *DAn an n were especially 
associated, This Lngh Mac Ethlind or Mao Etblinn, is Lugh 
Lamhfhacla ('Long Hand'), third in the succession of the 
Tuatha-De-Danann kings; he was slain by Mac Ctiill at 
Caendruim according to the Four Masters (sub A.M, S3 TO ~ n.G, 
1S30), but we have already noted the unreliability of this 
chronology. Lugli was supposed to have transformed himself 
into a small insect, hidden himself in Dechtire'a goblet, and 
a wallowed by her to have been reborn as Cuchulainn. The 
doubt about his father, as well as his affiliation to his mother’s 
brother Conchobar, is quite in keeping with what wo shall 
soon learn respecting certain sides of ancient Irish society, for 
not only was polyandry in vogue amongst the aborigines, but 
Strabo records the report 1 that the Irish had intercourse with 
their sisters. Moreover, the mere fact that another tradition 
regarded him as sprung from Lugh Mae Ethlind, an ancient 
hero, does not at all indicate that ho was a god, for in primitive 
societies there is always a tendency to ascribe a divine 
parentage to men who stand out pre-eminently in prowess 
beyond their fellows. Again, the supposed reincarnation of 
the soul of an ancient hero or sage in a great warrior or saint 
of a later date ia quite in keeping with beliefs prevalent among 
many modern tribes. The former tendency is well illustrated 
by the desire of Alexander the Great to be regarded not merely 
as the son of Philip, but as the offspring of Zeus himself, and 

1 IT. p, SOI, 
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for this purpose he made his famous march through the Libyan 
desert to the shrine of Ammon, -whilst no better example of 
the latter need be sought than the numerous re-incarnations 
of the Buddha in Tibet, 

The greatest of the tales of the heroic cycle of Ulster is 
the Tain Bo Ctudngd, or The Cattle Raid of Cwdnge, founded 
upon a famous ferny from Connaught into Ulster, There are 
three chief manuscript sources for the tale: (1) Leabhar na 
h-Uidhri, The Book of the D\m Gem, which dates from about 
a,i>, 1100,. The version is an old one, though with some later 
additions. (2) The Yellow Book of Leeatt, a late fourteenth- 
century MS. The version in it is substantially the game us 
that in the preceding; the beginning is missing, out the end 
. is given, It does not contain some of the late additions in 
The Book of the Dun Cow , and the Yellow Book , late as it is, 
often gives an older and a better text than the earlier manu¬ 
script. (3) The Book of Leinster, written before 1160, gives 
a longer version, which is later both in style and language 
than the other two, and is much less interesting than the older 
recensions. 

The Book of Lecan , our source for the “ Muster of the 

Men of Ulster” which forms the closing part of the Tain Bo 
Cnalnge, contains linguistic forms as old os the Irish glosses 
which date from the eighth century, a fact which well coincides 
with the tradition that the tale was recovered by the bard, 
Senchan Torpeist, in the latter part of the seventh century. 
There is likewise a tradition that St Patrick called up a vision 
of Cuchukinn in his chariot to persuade King Laegaire of 
Tara to become a Christian. Moreover, the Ossianic cycle is, 
bv universal tradition, later than the Cuchukinn Saga, and 
Ossian is by some, though almost certainly falsely, said to 
have been a coo temporary of St Patrick, and to have recited 
his poems to that saint. Now, as we have seen (p. j>80), the 
Oseianic cycle celebrates the exploits of the Fiaua or Fena of 
Erin, whose domination seems to have lasted from the reign 
of Conn of the Hundred Battles (a.p. 123—157) to that of 
Gairbra of the Liiley (A.D. 263—284), and who were at the 
zenith of their power in the time of Oormac Mac Airt (a.t>. 
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227 _2(j£i) under their great champion Finn Mac Utnal, King 

Coraiao’s sen-in-law, who, according to the Annals, was killed 
as an old man beside the Boyne in a.d. 2&3- There is, there¬ 
fore, a consensus of native tradition, that Conchobar and his 
famous nephew and their contemporaries, whose deeds are 
enshrined in the Tain Bo Chadnge, flourished considerably 
earlier than Finn and his comrades, and, therefore, not very 
far from the time of Christ There is also a primti facie case in 
favour of the truth of these statements, because the whole 
spirit of the tales is strongly pagfm in spite of the natural 
tendency of ecclesiastical transcribers to modify them by the 
introduction of Christian sentiments and allusions. The oldest 
forms of the tales must date, therefore, from a period at least 
anterior to the introduction of Christianity, Is it possible to 
get any evidence which may enable us to fix more definitely 
the period in which they first took shaped Investigation will 
soon show that the warriors described in the older epic differ 
essentially in method of fighting from those who figure in the 
Ossianic cycle, while they agree not only in that respect but 
in physique, in armature, and in dress with the Cimhric Gauls 
of France, of northern Italy and the Danube valley, and with 
the Belgic tribes (also of Ci rubric origin) whom Caesar found 
in possession of all south-eastern Britain, into which they had 
passed from the Continent at no very remote date. In other 
words the culture represented in the Cocbulainn Saga is that 
known to English archaeologists as !£ late Celtic '* (the term 
first applied to it by the late Sir A. W. Franks), and as v La 
Tene” by Continental writers. The latter term has been used 
because it was at La T£ne, the Helvetian settlement on Lake 
Neuchfttel, that this culture first came into notice (vol. I. 
p. 410), and it is preferable to "late Celtic fh because it does 
not beg any question of race or nationality. This culture 
beyond all doubt belonged to that people known as Kdtoi by 
the Greeks and as Galli by the Homans, and it lasted on the 
Continent from at least 400 B.C. till the Christian era, and 
naturally continued for some time longer in Britain, which 
only fell under Roman domination a century later than the 
conquest of Gaul, 
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The La Tfene period has now been generally subdivided 
into three: La Tens I (400—250 E.c^ La Tine II (S30—150 
B.c.), and In Tine III (150 B.C.—a.d. I). This culture is 
characterised by a style of ornament derived from Greek 
sources through the lauds at the head of the Adriatic by 
swords, shields, helmets, and brooches of peculiar types, by the 
use of bronze horns, and by the cremation of. the dead, 
especially in its later period, whilst in ancient literature the 
Gauls are regularly described as wearing braoae, nr breeches. 
If, then, it can be shown that (1) there are abundant remains 
of the La Tone period found in Ireland, (2) that the culture 
represented in the Cucbulaitm epic is identical with the La 
Tine, and (3) that- some of the great chiefs described in that 
epic have the physical characteristics of the Keltoi or Cimbric 
Gauls, we shall be justified in concluding that the epic was first 
composed when that culture was still living. But as it had 
died out in Gaul by a.d, 1, and almost certainly in Britain 
by a.d. 100, it is very improbable that it lingered much 
later than A.D. 150 in Ireland, more especially in face of the 
tradition already cited that the Fiana, who are admittedly 
posterior to the Cuchulamn period, were already dominant by 
JLD, 177. 

Physical Characteristics. Much confusion has arisen 
from the inaccurate use of the terms "Celt” and “Celtic” 
(vol. r, pp„ S70—-1). Thus it has been the practice to speak of 
the dark-complexioned people of France, Great Britain, and 
Ireland as <r black Celts,” although the ancients never applied 
the term "Celt” to any dark-complexioued people, for great 
stature, a xauthrochrous complexion, and blue or grey eyes 
were to them the special characteristics of the Celt or German. 
That a great number of true Celts, by which I mean a large, 
fair-haired, and blue-eyed people, were already in Britain by 
the time of Christ and we know not how long before Is placed 
beyond doubt by the statement of Tacitus, and the-fact that 
the Belgic tribes of the south and east of England (to whom 
are ascribed the relics of La Thne culture found in this island) 
were undoubtedly xanthnebrous, as is clear from the descrip- 
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tion' of Boudicca (Boadicea)—her great stature and long 
yellow hair—and also from Caesar's statement that the people 
of that part of Britain were the same as the Belgic tribes on 
the other side of the channel 

In the first volume of this wort attention was called to the 
native Irish tradition, of the presence in Ireland in the second 
century B,C. of a tall fair-haired, conquering race, and it was 
pointed out- (vol L pp. —3) that it wag probably this race 
who had introduced the "brioches of the La Tfene type found in 
that conn try (see infra). Now Gonchobar, the king of Ulster, 
who with hi3 nephew Cuclmlainn forma the centre of the 
earliest Irish epic* is described in the Tain Bq Quahige* as Ll a 
warrior fair and tall and long and high, beautiful, the fairest 
of the kings his form, in the front of the company. Hair white- 
yellow has he, and it curly, neat, bushy (?), ridged, reaching 
to the hollow of his shoulders. A tunic curly, purple, folded 
round hnn ; a brooch excellent,, of red gold, in his cloak on his 
breast; eyes very grey, very fair, in Ids head; a face proper, 
purple, has he, anil it narrow below and broad above; a beard 
forked, very curly, gold-yellow he ha*; a sbirt whits, hooded, 
with red ornamentation, round about him ; a sword gold-hllted 
on his shoulders; a white shield with rivets (?) of gold ; a broad 
grey spear-head on a slender shaft- in his hand, 1 " In the “ broad 
gray spear-head ” of Gonchobar we plainly have the spears with 
"wide, green-blue iron heads 1 brought from Gaul into Ireland 
by Labhraidh Loingseach, circa 200 B.C. 

Again we find that in the “Muster of the Men of Ulster” 
the warriors of Muirt-heimne, the patrimony of Cuch claim, 
fortii'siinv.s Scotorum, which lay in what is now Oo. Louth on 
the east coast of Ireland, are described as men with "long, 
fair, yellow hair.” Frans these passages we are fully justified 
in the inference that the Scoti, the master race in the north 
of Ireland at that time aud later, had a great stature, yellow 
hair and UgjLtH3oloiired eyes. In other words, the characteristics 
invariably ascribed to the Keltoi by the ancients. 

1 Dio CsshluS, iiiii. 4. 

- Feu-ailtty’ft tranBl. p. 119. 
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Method of Fighting-. In the Cuchulainn cycle all the 
warriors fight, from chariots, and there is never any mention of 
men mounted on horseback. Cuchulaiun's chariot is described 
as drawn by two hotraes, v swift, vehement, furious, small- 
headed* J> one of which was grey, the other black, "With these 
horses and the argument to be drawn from their colours we 
shall deal later (p, 596). In the Wooing of E*ner t we are 
told that- Ouchulainn went to Alba, be* Scotland, to perfect 
himself in feats of arms, and that he learned there the use 
of the scythed chariot, and in such a chariot he set out to 
see Emer after hie return from Alba, Though, by Caesar's 
time the Gauls had discarded the use of the chariot in war, 
and men mounted on excellent horses 3 formed their chief 
weapon in their death struggle against the Homans, a fact 
well illustrated by the types of their silver coins (Fig, 40), 
it is clear from both literary and monumental evidence that 



Fun Giiiliah bUtst coin. 


at no long time previously the chariot had been in universal 
use among all the Celts of Gaul and North Italy, Diodorus 3 
makes it plain that down to a. late date they, like the Homeric 
Acheans, bad regularly gone to war iu two-home chariots, 
containing each a charioteer and a warrior who first hurled 
spears called OTvnw at the foe, and then dismounted to finish 
the combat at close quartern with the sword, which was 
doubtless of'the La T&ne type (Figs, 44, 45). Propertius, too, 
in a passage cited on a later page, represents a Belgic chief, 
Virdumaiue, as fighting from a chariot. The opening of 
many tumuli in Champagne has brought to light the remains 
of Gaulish chieftains who were interred with their chariots, 
the horses' trappings being buried along with them 3 , The 

1 Ridgiiwajr, and Influence of the Thoroughbred Horae, D9. 

a V. 59 . 1 , 

3 Hidgewaj, flp+cif, pp, 9&—10Gj Mjorel, Cha.m.’paQite ^owfert'flwtr f py. 5S eq rj., 
ph 7, 
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iron tires of the wheels have regularly survived. These 
interments, as is proved by the swords and fibulae of the 
La Tene type, eunuot be earlier than 400 E.G-, and are probably 
to he set a century later. At the battle of Scntjnntn in 
Etruria (205 B.c,) in the Third Samuite War, when the Romans 
overthrew the combined Samaites and Gauls, the latter had n 
force of chariots (mftfcj) and oars (can't), the charge of which 
completely routed the Roman cavalry 1 . 

Though by (30 B.C. the Gauls had ceased to use the chariot 
in battle, yet Caesar found the Belgie tribes 'of south-eastern 
Britain using the war-chariot as well as cavalry, whilst the 
Maeat&e and Caledonians, two chief tribes of northern Britain, 



Fid. 43, Broil se Rita : Ireland 1 . 


continued to use chariots and apparently no mounted men for 
a considerable period longer*. The iron tires of the wheels and 
other remains of chariots have been found at Driffield (Fig, 41), 
Arras (Atrebates), and Hessleskew, in Yorkshire, the district 
occupied by the Belgie Parish according to Ptolemy 1 , 

Cuchulamn is said to have gene to Alba (Scotland) to 
perfect himself in feate of arms, and learned there the use of 
the scythed chariot. And as the Caledonians continued to use 

1 Livj, x. 30. 

s Eolll Specimen s ar$ in. the Irish Academy MubeluH. The larger ia one of 
arair found on the hard turf bottom of a bog at Aijmoil, Go. Mayo, in 1B#1, 
£?/, Ridgeway, Origin and Injiumct o/ the Titoroughljred Horse, p. &9, Tig. 4d, 

1 Gaaaias. lxivii, 13 Xiph, Spit.), 

* Ridgeway, oj p. ait. pp- 95—6, 
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chariots when these had ceased to be employed for war m 
southern Britain, Irish chiefs may well have learned improved 
methods of chariot-fighting from the Caledonians, 

Like the wheels of the chariots found in Champagne and 
in Yorkshire barrows Cuchulainn's chariot-wheels are repre¬ 
sented elk shod with iron tires. Though no iron tires of wheels 
found in Ireland have been yet identified as belonging to the 



A 

Flu, 4ft. AucianG Irish, Reining with, details of 

onuircieut (A md R) an a larger scale 1 ! 

Lft Tone period, many undoubted relics of chariots, such as pairs 
of bronze bits, sometimes beautifully adorned with * late Celtic ” 
ornament (Fig. 42), and frequently associated with a pair of 
objects which I have identified 2 as rein-guiders similarly 
adorned (Fig. 43), prove beyond doubt that chariots were in 
use in Ireland in the La Tfene period, 

1 The specimen ham shown i@in tile Royal Iiiati Academy Museum. 

3 Ridges Ay, ciA pp, 495—5. ■ 
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Dr P. ¥, Joyce 5 has pointed out that chariots were used in 
war in Ireland long after the period in which both Guchulainn 
and Finn are supposed to have flourished. For example, at 
the battle of Crinna near SJaue iu Meath (a_d, 254), Teige, the 
loader of the Munster forces, used a chariot, and was borne 
away in it from the field by his charioteer when severely 
wounded. Again, Dennot, hing of Ireland, when preparing for 
the battle of Culdremne (A.D. 561), gathered an immense army 
of horse, foot, and chariots, whilst chariots are said to have 
played a prominent- part in the great hnttlc of Magh Rath 
(a.d. 637); Adamnan, in his Life of St Qolumba*, speaking 
of the battle of Ondemone or Moin-mor (A,E- 5G3), mentions 
that the Dalaradian ting, Enchaid Laib, escaped sitting in his 
chariot (cu-rrui inside ns). Other passages cited by Dr Joyce 
which show that Patrick, Brigit, Columba, and other saints and 
ecclesiastics regularly journeyed in chariots on their missionary 
expeditions, have no bearing on the question of the use of 
chariots in war, for there can be no doubt that they continued 
to bo used for travelling purposes in Ireland as in every other 
country where they were originally used for war long after 
they had ceased to form a military arm, and when they had 
been completely superseded for that purpose by horsemen. 
Thue the famous North cross at Clonmacnoise, King’s Co f 
bears on its plinth two panels,, in the uppermost of which are 
three horsemen, in the lower two chariots and horses. So too 
we read of oharicts being used in England in a,d. 1154^ yet no 
ooe would think of arguing from such an allusion that the 
Normans of that century used war-chariots. 

There is a vital difference between the method of warfare in 
the Guchulaiim epic and that portrayed in the Ossianic and 
later stories, for whilst fighting on horseback is entirely un¬ 
known to the older Saga and fighting from chariots is the 
rule, Finn and his comrades, as we have seen, never fight- in 
this fashion. Although in later centuries kings and chiefs 
went to battle iu chariots, and contingents of chariots were 
employed ai. the battles of Culdremne and ifagh Rath, these 

1 A Social History of Atwiirtt Jrdiimct TOl n, pp r 4QJ, 

3 r r 7. 8 Bidgcwey, op. jrj*. p r 355, 
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stories in no wise prove that the military system was the 
same m in the Cuchulainu period. It might just as well he 
argued that because the Persians of the fifth century JS.O., the 
Romans in the third century E,C.j and the Selencid kings of Syria 
at a still later date occasionally used war-chariots, the military 
system of those centuries was the same as that described in 
Homer, where no fighting ever takes place from horseback, but 
the chariot is universal. In all countries, long after horse- 
men have become the important element in warfare, chariots 
continue to he used for some time longer as a military 
arm, especially when fitted with scythes or spears as was 
done by tb e Persians, Romans, and Syrians in th s eases 
above cited 1 . The Cuchulainn epic, therefore, belongs to an 
ago before the transition from chariots to cavalry bad com¬ 
menced. But as the Gauls had entirely discarded the chariot 
for war (though retaining it far travelling) by GO R,cy add as at 
the same date the Belgae of Britain had taken the first step 
towards the same end by employing cavalry as well as war- 
chariots 11 , and as the Fians, who seem to have used no chariots, 
began their domination by the second half of the second 
century a + d., it is most unlikely that the use of war-chariots 
without any cavalry continued in Ireland later t-bain A.p. 100, 
But as one writing at a later date would almost certainly 
have introduced the form of fighting of his own period (as is 
done in a preface to the Tain Bo Cualnge) t "there is a high 
probability on this ground alone that the tale was first shaped 
before a.d. 100, 

S words. The Gan Is of the La Time period used iron 
swords (Pig, 45), which differed specifically from those of the 
preceding Hallatatt or Early Iron Age (vol. L p, 4IS, Fig, 7ft) 
These were the swords used by the Gauls in their battles 
against the Romans, which are described by Polybius a* 
being specially meant for a heavy, down-cutting stroke (yob I, 
p, 40ft), 

At Lisnacroghera near Broughahaue, Co. Antrim, a number 
of military weapons were found in a peat bog about 1333—4. 

1 Ridgeway, 03 ?. eft. pp. 496-^7. n p- 97. 
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Beyond doubt these relies belong to the La Tone culture. Of 
the four swords (Fig. 44) recovered up to 1890 only one is in 



Eig. 44. Iron awordu wad bvtmafl acubbarde; XuansaroglicraH Co. Antrim.. . 

good condition, Its total length is 1D£ inches including the 
handle. The blade has a sharply defined ridge and tapers to 
a point. The other swords are all fragmentary„ one being still 
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in its sheathe 



It must be remarked that while the swords 
from La Tfene, now numbering 
more than IQ(f generally hive no 
defined median rib and scarcely 
taper in the whole length till 
within a few inches of the ex¬ 
tremity, when they gradually form 
a round blunt, tip, the only perfect 
specimen from Lisnacroghera has 
a sharply defined ridge and tapers 
gradually to a point (Fig. 44), 
Again, as Dr Munro lias pointed 
out, the handles of the swords 
found at Lisnoeroghera resemble 
less closely those of the examples 
from La Thne itself than that of 
a sword of La Tbne type from 
Bevaix on which are two small 
circles similar to those on the 
Iisnacroghera handles. 

In the Grainger Museum in 
Belfast there are several sheaths 5 , 
only one of which > however, is 
complete, the rest being more 
or less Fragmentary. They are 
all made of thin bronze, riveted 
together at the margins, and over 
this there is a bead, which, towards 
the lower third, develops into an 
elegant ornamentation very similar 
to that on the sword-sheaths found 
at La Tine, The perfect sheath is 
devoid of ornamentation save that 


L'ig. 46r 


rio. 46 r ■ 

Sworcl of La 

thesth.: Grm- BrMzfi Scftttax£l f formed by the marginal bcadj but 
mrnlro, Urn IaBnacEoaWft) ^ ot ^ t{3 ( 0 f ^hich only one side 

of each remains) are highly decorated wdh designs formed by 

1 Mnnro, £afc.diiitfHtyp <tf Xn/tpe, pp, SSS—4. 
a pp, 300—2, 


ft, IT. 
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incised lines. These designs are of the characteristic La Tone 
style. It la supposed that the incised lines, which arc sharply 
defined and deeply out, contained red enamel, as on so many 
other objects of that period, hut ho traces of it now survive, 
Thei'o are also circular cavities in the surrounding "bead at the 
"tips, probably intended for the reception of enamel, On two 
of the sheaths there is a transverse, raised band, meant to 
Strengthen the sheath. Such bands are present on the sheaths 
from La Tfene, in some cases being repeated at intervals on the 
sheath. The longest of these sheaths is 22 inches, But by far 
the finest is the scabbard (Fig. 46) formerly belonging to 
Canon Green well, but now in the British Museum 1 , 

There can bo no doubt that the heroes of Ulster used 
swords adapted for delivering heavy down-strokes like those of 
the Gauls on the continent in the La Thne period. Thus 
Fergus, in his onslaught on Cosichobar, ‘ l aimed on him a blow 
of vengeance with his two hands ou Conchobnr, so that the 
point of the a word touched the ground behind him 3 /’ The 
sword handles were probably in some cases richly mounted, 
for Cuchulaion is represented as having "an ivory “Lilted bright- 
faced weapon. 1 whilst Gocckobar himself had a sword gold* 
Lilted on his shoulders, 

Spears. We have laid great stress upon the story of the 
introduction of iron into Ireland in the La Thne period by 
Lab hr aid h Lo mgs each towards the close of the third century 
before Christ, and we have also pointed out (p. 55S) th&L in 
the "broad gray spear-head f> of Concho bar we have plainly the 
broad iron spear-head of the La Tbne type. 

At Lisuacroghera were found iron spear-heads and "door¬ 
handle ” butts and also several small objects, one of which was 
found attached to the shaft of a spear eight feet long, which 
was furnished at the top with a ferrule of bronze decorated with 
a kind of Greek fret-pattern prepared For enamel. The spear* 
head was missing, but blr Wakeman, who obtained it on the 

L 1 am indehtEil to th.fi (TnmtQGB of the Reins}] MtHfifilinl for permission to 
Use the ilhmiiatitm of this WftbliEUttJ in tLu Guide to £A( of tJit Early 

Iron Aye, Gel. S, p. IRQ. 

3 Tain Bo Cimlriffe {Faraday), p, J36. i iMd. p, fl9. 
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spot from the finder, considered that the large iron apear-hcad 
figured by him 1 may have belonged to this speav-shaffc. It is 
sixteen iuchea long, and two inches broad, Bnt Mr Coffey has 



Fre. 47. La T*na EipEar ^ Em. 46. Lb, T^ne Epoar; 
Ireland Corofla. Co- C1*M ft). 


recently called attention to several spear-heads found in Ireland, 
which beyond all doubt are La iene in character, He thus 
writea*: c ‘Among the spear-heads found from time to time 

_ 1 / mFt Eoy. jSw* Antiq, JreSani, 4ih e& ri0fi ^ P’ 30G. 

R I H_i]i indebted to MtOenirga CoHtiy and. to the oF tbe Jtojal Il.!;1l 

AunklSJ' for tba as* oF the £oi;r illURfratiorie of apfiaia liftrO atown, 

s Proe- Roy. Irith AcdL toI. ewu (1910), Beet, 0, "IrsterggnrEB of Gud 
^,-itli Ireland before the £rsl owifcuy,” p. SOI- 


36—S 




throughout the country there aar& some which are regarded by 
most collectors as immediate successors of the bronze spear-head. 
Their often unsightly or fragmentary state causes them to he 
neglected and thrown aside by the amateur. They 
A may however be generally distinguished from the 
j Norse or Danish spear-heads also found in the 
j ■ country, and the La Tene character of Gome of them 

[l i.‘ is clearly marked /' 1 He has figured a spear-head 

[ j-) thirteen inches long (Fig. 47) and which must have 

1| u \ I once been four and a half inched broad. It was 

* r J certainly found in Ireland, though its exact pro- 

' 1 venanee (probably the Shannon) is uncertain. He 

I' l seems justified in recognizing it as ™ an example of 

" * the broad, blue lances” from which Leinster took 
its name. His next specimen (Fig 48) is still more 
characteristic. It was found at Corofin, Co. 
Clare, and is the property of Mr Mark 
Pattison. The borders o f the sm alt ope rings 
or double eyes in the blade are iolaid with 
j' | bronze, and it has a sort of fret-form round 
! | the base. 

Some narrow spears are also known, 

1 1 which, though they cannot be assigned to 
ijii a definite period, have an undoubted La 
■ j 1 fi Time aspect. As an example of this class 

' ■ | Mr Coffey figures one found in the river 

h ! \ Boyne (Fig, fiO). It has some eye centres, 

S ; 7 at the base of the blade, set some with 

\ If red,, some with yollow enamel Another 
example (Fig. 49) of this class was found 
so. ^ t he bed of a stream at Mullougkmore, 
Pia 4ft. Spefij Co. ftoscoounon. 


Pio. 50. 
Iron 
SpfiH,r 


Iron 0p€ar; with 
MnllOKJgt- Enamel; 
more, Co. Hirer 
Ikja&nm- Bcmse, 

mon, JLr^landfj 


™ ’ Helmets. There can be no doubt 
fDS 3 m that the Celts of the Early Iron Age used 


mon ireisnm +r r 

helmets of metal. Two helmets of bronse 
were found at Ballstatt, one at. Glasinatz m Boenia (vol I. 
p L 43 ^ Fig. 78), whilst others belonging to the La Tene period 


• V ■ 

■i ■ \ - ' Vi. 
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have been found at Wat&ch in Cfcraiola. The literary evidence 
puts it beyond dispute that they were employed by the Gauls 
of France in the La Tfeue period* for Pi adorns Siculus 1 says 
that “ they use helmets of bronze with large projections which 
give the appearance of huge stature to the wearers. Some 
of these helmets have horns attached to them* whilst others 
have wrought on them the foreparts of birds or quadrupeds." 
But the Gauls hod helmets of iron as well as of bronze, since 
two made of the former metal have been found in France. 
There can be no doubt that the chiefs or other leading persons 
of the Belgic tribes in Britain also used helmets, as that is 
proved by the warrior seen on certain coins of Gunobelinus*, 

Dr Joyce quotes 8 with approval Dr O f Donovan J s remark* 
that "nothing has yet been discovered to prove what hind of 
helmet the ancient Irish cathbharr was, whether it vrere a cap 
gf strong leather, checkered with bars of iron, or a helmet 
wholly of iron or brass, such as was used in later ages. One 
fact is established ; that no ancient Irish helmet made of the 
latter materials has been as yet discovered." Down to the 
present time no undoubtedly ancient Irish helmet is known, 

■ the only possible claimant for such an honour being a remark¬ 
able helmet (Figs. 51, £2)* in the Belfast Museum. It was 
found (along with the bosket hilt of a claymore of the six¬ 
teenth century, with which it apparently has no coenaction) on 
a little island (a crannog ?) in Killiney Lake near Saintficld, 
Co. Down, in 1835, The helmet, which has a somewhat classical 
aspect, is of iron worn thin by rust, but the guards round Lite 
eye-openings (Fig. 51) and the little nose-guard are all of 
bronze riveted on, aa I am informed by Mr R Welsh and 
Mr W. Swanston, F.G.S., who have most lrindly re-examined 
the helmet for me. They are also agreed chat the remains of 
rivets show that there was a bronze border or beading round 

1 Vr SQ. 2 JtaVa B6fKrifkr-p.L pty£)u as % iavrStr ftf®™ ™i 

iraf^n^TT <parrairlaf fai+epovn 7ois -tfttpbwt ' T*P vP^xttTW. t>% 

jrfjm™, TtiTf fif Apirfasr 1} TiTpa.ir66w» imiTuvtmb'v-i- uporonai, 

* Btana, GoEies ofihe Ancient Britons, p* 330, pi. sir. 3; cf. p. 

* Social iJtffcwjr of 4w4ent Irtlcmd, vnl. t p, 134. 

* The iUuEtriitioae erf che brimsta ane {b^y permission) from photographs by 
Mr R. Welsh, well known for hie fine photogr&plie of IrEall aatiquicifiB. 
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the bottom, to strengthen the iron. The eye-guarda are each 
adorned with three small bosses with el deep cavity in each. 
These cavities probably once contained either enamel, nr 
ervatal or coral. As this form of decoration is a special 


Fig. 51, Iron and bronze Helmut; Baintfiatd, Co. Down, 

characteristic of the La Tfene culture, one ia tempted to 
regard this helmet as a true relic of that period in Ireland, 
more especially as we shall shortly see t-hat helmets so adorned 
arc mentioned in one of the prefaces to the Tain Bo GuoMye, 
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whilst there is actually a Gaulish helmet discovered in Fiance 
adorned with red enamel, and* as we have just seep, it is almost 
certain that the cavities in the beads on the Lisnaeroghera Hcah- 


JTra. 53, iron find hr-OEse Hrfmat ; SetintfralKh Co. Down. 

hards were similarly filled- Though all our leading authorities 
on armour have been agreed in holding that the Saintfield 
helmet belongs to the thirteenth or fourteenth centuries 
(possibly through lack of acquaintance with the antiquities 
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of the La Tene period, and from a consequent assumption that 
the craftsmanship shown in the helmet could not belong to so 
early a date), inasmuch as no mediaeval helmet exactly parallel 
to it ia known either in any museum ox in any representations 
on works of art, and in view of its resemblance in a charac¬ 
teristic feature to the Gaulish helmet just cited, we may assign 
it with far greater probability to the early Irish period. 

In the version of the Tain Bo (htalnge in The Book of the 
Dim Cow {“Leabbar na h-Uidbri") both Guchidaiun and his 
charioteer are represented as wearing helmets 1 . The chieftain 
himself c< put an bis head a ridged-helmet of battle and con¬ 
test and strife, from which there was uttered the shout of 
a hundred warriors, with a long cry from every corner and 
every angle of it. For there used to cry from it equally goblins 
and sprites and ghosts of the glen, and demons of the air, before 
and above and around, wherever he used to go before shedding 
the blood of warriors and enemiesV d His charioteer wore a 
similar helmet, only that it was devoid of all supernatural 
accessories, and accordingly gives a true picture of the ordinary 
warrior's helmet: it was “ridged, like a bosurd (?), four-cornered, 
with much of every colour and every form, over the middle of 
his shoulders. This was well-measured (?) to him, and it was 
not an over-weight 1 ,” 

It will be noticed that both helmets have ridges, a feature 
to be seen in. La Xbno helmets*. The charioteer's helmet 
seems to have been furnished with a long crest hanging down 
the back of hi? neck. This feature can be at once paralleled 
from representations of warriors on a bronze girdle-pi ate found 
at Watsch®. Although the description of the helmets of 
Cuchulainn and his charioteer occur in a passage of the story 
which is regarded as late because of its language, and of an 
allusion to Simon Magus, it does not at ail follow that the 
main details of the armature are not taken from a far older 

1 M.. d'AjbDiE de Inbwflnl]« shjb that tfau helmet is not mentioned at all in 
the meat annteiLt Irish texts, and rtm.t whorover it ie mentioned it indicates 
a relatively rwejjc composition. But this is simply mating an assumption and 
then nsins tiie ftfigpraption M a teat of the age of a test. 

T Tain Up Owlngty p. 69 fEaiHidiiy). J iMd. p. fl7. 

* Mngh, iftfMlftaw* Jfine, p. 119. Taf. nt. ■> tfn'd. p L I&0 faf, ur. 
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document, the language of which was afterwards modernized, 
and into which the reference to Simon Magus was interpolated. 

In one of the prefaces to the Tain Ba Cualnge there is a 
description, of the, armature and dress of the retinue of Bodhbh 
Dearg, the great Tuatha De Dauann chief of the bill of Shabh 
nam-Ban in Co. Tipperary, when he went to visit hi3 cousin 
Otchne, the great chief of the ancient hid of Cruachan in Co, 
Roscommon, for many generations the residence of the tings 
of Connaught 1 : Splendid wns tbc cavalcade that attended 
Bodhbh on the occasion,,,.Their helmets were adorned with 
crystal and white bronze; each of them had a collar of 
radiant gold around his neck with a gem worth a newly- 
calved cow set in it* Each wore a twisted ring of gold 
around him worth thirty ounces of gold/' &c, The use of 
bronze and crystals to adorn the helmets, ascribed by the writer 
of the preface (which is of course later than the- Tain Bty 
Cmlnge itself) to the ancient warriors, at once reminds us of 
the Saint-field helmet. 

We have seen above that according to Diodorus some of 
the Gallic helmets were furnished with horns. Such a helmet 
was found in tbc Thames^ Dir George Coffey 5 has recently 
published three bronze horns, which were found in the punk at 
Cork in 1909* below the old bottom of the river Lee, They 
arc about nine inches long and consist of three funnel-shaped 
straight tubes of bronze. Their points are smooth and neatly 
rounded. Their mouths have, a flange and rivet holes in it: 
two are sloped across at an angle. the third is straight. They 
have fine rivetting on the back. When found the centre one 
wag .said to have been joined to one of the others by the small 
piece still attached to it. Round the mouth of each is a band 
of La Tone umament, the characteristic form of which cannot 
be mistaken. The absence of any dividing mark or trumpet- 
end in the space where the curves espand inclined Mr Coffey 
to place them not later than the century te.C,, if ao late. 
Their exact use is- uncertain, but Mr Coffey, and the urchue- 

i 0 J CtLri;v, cried Customs, Ac. voL m, i?p, —7, 

s to the Iron Age t fd- 2, p, 1 D r, fig. 116, 

6 Prat, Hay, Irish Acad. vnl. xivm (1910), E&ct, C, p. 104 (Fig, 6}, 
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ologists of Europe best acquainted with La Tone objects whom 
be consulted, agree In suggesting that the Cork relics were the 
boriis of a helmet like that found in the Thames, 

Shields, There can be no doubt that the Gauls of Caesar's 
day used oblong shields (scuta oblong a), a form which some of 
them had adopted instead of the older round shield at least as 
early a^ the fourth century RC. (vol I. p. 477—3), though others 
of them may have retained for a considerable time longer their 
old round shields of the Bronze Age type (vol, i r pp. 462—3, 
Figs, DOj 91). There nan be no doubt that the Gauls of Noricum 
used the oblong shield in the La Tfene period, for this is proved 
by an iron sword found along with an iron helmet of the La 
T&ne type and other objects In a late grave at Hallstatt, The 



Fiff. 55. La Ten e S nvrd in ita Scabbard; H&ll&Eiitfc, 


sword Is in its sheath, which is adorned with figures of horse¬ 
men., whilst three footmen carry oblong shields and spears 
(Fig. 53), Similar shields are seen carried also by footmen on 
tho coins of the Gaulish chief Yerutalus 1 , though a horseman 
with round shield is seen on other Gaulish coins (Fig. 54). 



J?i&. 54, Gautjsb eoJnii shewing horsemen with round shielde witli bosses. 


To the La Tone period in Britain belong the two well-known 
now in the British Museum a . One (Fig. 55) found in 
the Eivcr Witham Is oval and has a highly decorated oval 
boss, in the centre of which arc three pointed oval pieces of 
red coral, and there are' two smaller studs of the same sub- 


1 Eyjkiie, Cdiiw of the Jrtd()!£ SrtUijfi, p, 25S, 

s Kemble and Frants, Worae FVroIffi, p. 1^0, Pktae XIV, XY; British 


JfitfrtMH the Early Jr on Age, od, %, p. lOfi, 
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Fio. 55. La T6ne Shield; RiTer 'Witham. 
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stance. The shield once bore the figure of a boar, the outline 
of which is still clearly visible. The other (Fig. 56), found m 
the Thames, is slightly curved inwards on its longer sides. It 
has a central boss decorated with wavy patterns in relief, of 
great technical excellence and beauty of design, enriched with 
that red enamel which was invented- in imitation of red coral. 



Fio. 57. Alder-wood Shield; Ireland. 

Oblong shields, sometimes pointed, are carried by horsemen on 
the coins of the British kings Tasciovanus, Cunobelinus and 

y 

To the same period I referred in 1901 (vol. I. p. d7 8) an 
oval Irish shield (Fig. 67) in the museum of the Royal Irish 
Academy. It is made of alder-wood. It was found in 1863 
ten feet deep in a bog at Kiltubride, Co. Leitrim. 

1 Evans, Coins of tta Ancient Britons, p. 238, pi. vr. 2. 
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We have just seen that the Belgic scuta found in Britain 
have bosses, whilst Diodorus 1 makes it dear that such too was 
the case with those of the Gauls. “They use oblong shields 
(&nptof), as long as a roan, adorned with a distiactive emblem, 
Some of thorn have projections consisting of animals in bronze, 
well wrought, not merely for ornament, but also to insure safety." 
Doubtless the hoar which ones adorned the Wrtham shield 
is one qf the animal forms to which Diodorus refers, I here 


Fig, 5H. Shield Orrcjuu-Jiits m , LiEmacrcigket’iL. 

aho w {Big. 58) several objects found at Liananroghera, which 
have with much probability been regarded as the boss and othei 
ornaments of a shield or shields. 

There is no doubt that both round and oblong shields were 
used in Ireland, as is held both by O'Curry and Joyce. 
Though ktmwUM was the generic name for a shield, the term 
staai/jr was also iu use. Now, as this still means an oblong 
wicker basket, O’Curry argued that it was an oval shield, 

1 v. so. 1 
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Though the word cannot be phonetically equated with scutum, 
there can be little doubt that the sciatk, like the scutum, was 
an oblong buckler. Cuchulainn’s shield is described as “ round 
(crum), dark red, in which a boar that would be shown at a 
feast would go into the boss ” (?). Mias Faraday rightly feels 
a doubt about this rendering, and in the light of what we have 
just seen of the boar as a device on the Witham shield, not to 
speak of its frequent appearance as a crest on the helmets of 
Gaulish chiefs pourtrayed on Gaulish coins, I would venture to 
suggest that the meaning of this obscure phrase may be that 
on Cuchulainn’s shield there was a boss which earned a boar 
as large as one that would be served at a feast. The poetical 
exaggeration is quite on a level with the rest of the description 
of his array. 

In the Tain Bo Oualnge there may be two kinds of shields, 
for in the “Muster of the Men of Ulster/’ given in the Yellow 
Book of Lecan, some warriors are represented as having round 
(crum) shields with bosses, whilst one carries a “ bent shield ” 
(cuar) with a boss. It is not unlikely that one of these is an 
oblong or oval shield, or one with incurved sides like the 
Thames buckler. Both crum and cuar are terms of vague 
meaning. Orwn means bent, 
and might mean simply oval, 
whilst cuar does not appear to 
mean “circular,” but simply 
“ curving,” as it is applied to a 
sickle. It would therefore be 
a suitable epithet for an oval 
shield or one with incurved 
sides. The shields are of 
various colours—red, white, 
black, grey, and ornamented 
with gold aud silver. Dr Joyce 
has pointed out that none but 
round shields are ever repre¬ 
sented on tte Irish crosses or in the illuminated manuscripts. 
Moreover, it seems certain that the common shield in use in 
1 This shield is fully described in vol. I. p. 4C4, Fig. 93. 



Fio. 59. The O’Donovau Shield; 
Skibberecn, Co. Cork 1 . 
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mediaeval Ireland wfia a round targets For example, the 
well-known O'Donovan shield (Fig. 59) is of this shape. If, 
then, there are both round shield a and those of a different 
type, probably oblong, in the e£ Muster of the Men of Ulster/' 
this indicates a tradition that in the early days the round 
shield was not the only form in use. But as the round shield 
was the type used in Ireland in the Eronste Age (voL i r 
pp. 40 3 t Figs. 00—1), and in the period of transition 
after the first introduction of iron, and as that typo seems 
to have become again universal in the eighth, ninth, and 
tenth centuries, and as we have an actual specimen of an oval 
shield of the La Tene period found in Ireland, we must infer 
that the oblong shield had made its way into Ireland between 
the end of the Bronze Age and the early mediaeval period, by 
which time it had again gone out of fashion. But as we have 
not only an actual oval shield found in Ireland, hut also 
mention in the Tain Bo Qualncje of a type of shield which is 
certainly not circular, and most pioboMy oval, we are again 
justified in thinking that the tale must date from the La Tene 
period, or at least from an ago not much later. 


Dress. There can be no doubt that from the Early Iren 
Age, and we know not how much earlier, the Celts had 
habitually worn two upper garments. This is clearly shown 
by the arrangement of the brooches found in the graves at 
Hallatatt, The first of these was the Tunic, an under garment 
or shirt, made either of leather or of some textile fabric. The 


other was the Mantle, known to the Romans as the sagitm or 
pallium Galliaum jibitlatorium, also a cloak either of leather or 
of some textile fabric. This upper garment was fastened either 
by a skewer of bone, wood or metal, or else by a Brooch. 
At some period before 400 B.a the Gauls of the Danube valley 
had learned the use of Bracae, or breeches, from their 
Scythian neighbours, for it seems not at all probable that the ■ 
bmea* were an invention of north-western Europe,, These 
breeches were made of leather or occasionally of some textile 
fabric. No better illustration of the costume worn by the 
Gauls in their battles with the Romans can be cited than the 
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account given by Polybius 1 of their appearance at the battle 
of Telamon. The Insubres and Boii were clothed in their 
breeches and light cloaks; but the Gaesatae from vanity and 
bravado threw these garments away, and fell in in front of the 
army naked. All the warriors in the front ranks were richly 
adorned with gold necklets and bracelets, and the Romans were 
dismayed by the ornaments and clamour of the Celtic host. 
For there were among them such innumerable horns and 
trumpets, which were being blown simultaneously in all parts 
of their army, and their cries were so loud and piercing. 

It will be noticed that Polybius makes no mention of tunics, 
but it is quite possible that when campaigning, especially in 
the south, the Celtic warriors only wore their sagot and 
anaxurides. That the bracae were often made of some striped 
material is rendered clear by a famous passage of Propertius 2 , 
who speaks of the chariot, the striped bracae, and the gold 
torque of the Belgic chieftain \ irdumarus. 

Turning now to the Tain Bo Cualnge * we read that 
“Cuchulainn put on twenty-seven skin tunics, waxed, like 
board, equally thick, which used to be under strings and chains 
and thongs, against his white skin, that he might not lose bis 
mind nor his understanding when his rage should come. He 
put on his hero’s battle-girdle over it outside, of bard-leather, 
hard, tanned, of the choice of seven ox-hides of a heifer, so 
that it covered him from the thin part of his sides to the thick 
part of his armpit; it used to be on him to repel spears, and 
points, and darts, and lances and arrows....Then he put on hie 
breeches, skin-like, silken, with their edge of white gold varie¬ 
gated, against the soft lower part of his body. He put on his dark 
breeches of dark leather, well tanned, of the choice of four 
ox-hides of a heifer, with his battle-girdle of cow-skins (?) about 
it over his silken skin-like breeches.” His charioteer put on 
“ his soft tunic of skin, light and airy, well-turned, made of skin, 
sewn, of deer-skin, so that it did not restrain the movement of 

i n . 28—30. a IT - ( T ’> 10 ' 39 *«• „ 

s pp 87 _8. Tlie word brog, which Mias Faraday translates “apron, 

following O’Curry, I have rendered “breeches,” sinoe Zimmer (Kuhn* Zeit - 
tehrift, voL xxx. p. 81) has concluamly shown that the word means bracae. 
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his bands outside. He put on hie blank (?) upper-cloak over it 
outside: Simon Magus had made it for Darius, king of the 
Komans, so that Darius gave it to Con oho bar, and Conchobar 
gave it to Cuckulairm, and Cuchulainn gave it to his charioteer/* 
This last passage is certainly a late addition by some scholastic 
interpolator. 

Though in an illumination in the Booh of Kells a horseman 
(Fig. 60) is seen tv earing breeches, it would seem that- this 
garment was net native to Ireland* for even m the fourteenth 
century the four kings of Ireland who visited King Einhard II 
at Dublin did not wear these garments. The English 
accordingly had breeches of linen and cloth made for them, 
but there was “ great difficulty at the first to induce them to 



Fig. CO. Irish Horseman; -Booft ofTCdla. 


wear robes of silken cloth* trimmed with squirrel-skin or 
minever, for the kings only wrapped themselves up in an Irish 
cloak 3 /’ Giraldns 3 states that the Irish wore breeches ending 
in shoes, but there ie too evidence that this combined garment 
was used in early times, any more than in the period after 
him. At most, the statements of Giraldus and Lynch could 
only apply to a small part of Ireland. Since the kings did 
not wear breechea, it is very unlikely that that garment was 
indigenous- It would therefore appear that the broca# were 
simply intruders from Gaul in the La Term period, and that 
they did not get any permanent vogue in Ireland, In the 
" Muster of the Men of Ulster rj there m-e many descriptions 
of tbe cloaks and tunics worn by various heroes, including 

3 FroaaEiri (tins, T, JohneE, IttOS), vol. iv. p f 431. 

s Top. J9W, nr, 10, 
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those of the warriors of Muirtheimne, the‘hereditary territory 
of Cuchulainn. These were men with “ long, fair, yellow hair," 
and they wore glossy, long, flowing cloaks with noble brooches 
(detlge) of gold, and had shirts of striped silk 

It will be noticed that Cuchulainn is represented as wearing 
leather breeches as well as those made of a textile, the leather 
being for protection. But he also wears a girdle of great 





Fib. 61. La T£ne Brooches; Hungary 1 . 


breadth to protect his belly and the lower part of his chest 
from wounds. Now this is no other than the wide girdle used 
by the Celts of the Hallstatt area and by the Umbrians for 
the same purpose, and which was also worn by the Homeric 
Aehaeans under the name of mitra (vol. i. p. 311 # Fig. 58). 
Those of bronze found in upper Italy and the Hallstatt area 
are as much as a foot in breadth at the widest part and taper 

1 The three specimens here shown were given to me by my friend Sir A J 
Evans, F.R.S., F.B.A. 



Feu. 6£, Bonmn Prtwineiftl Fibuliuj*. 

The Celts of the Alps at a date anterior to 400 B.c. 
developed from their older fibulae, -which bad but one spring, 
those furnished with a spring on each side of the bow. They 
then modified a fibula of a type commonly termed Certosa, 
found in the Alps and in Bosnia as well as in Italy, by 
giving it this bilateral spring. This new type, known as the 
La T^ne > has played a great part in the history of the 
fibula. It extends from the Danubian regions (Fig, fjl) to the 

3 Evans, Goins c>/ the JJrftimij, p, 533 (with flg.); cf, pp. MO 

(pi, nj, 4] ftud 272, 

5 Proa my ova. eseelmetiy. 


to the ends which were fastened by catches at the wearer's 
back. Lineal descendants of these ancient girdles, made of 
leather like that of Oiichulaiun, arc still worn in the Tyrol. 

Besides the wfrot, pieces of bronze almost certainly portions 
of hauberks have been found at Hallstatt. The Belgie tribes 
of Britain seem to have worn a like protection, since some 
so oh object is worn by the warriors seen on certain coins of 
Taseiuvanush There is therefore no reason why the Irish 
chieftains of the same period should not have used a similar 
safeguard. 
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valleys of the Seine and the Thames, aud even to Ireland, as 
already shown (vol. I. pp. 580-1, Figs. 128—132), whilst it is 
so found as far East as Ephesus. At the commencement of the 
Christian era the La Time type had given birth to the Roman 
provincial T-shaped fibulae (Fig. 62), and those in turn were 
the parents of the brooches which the Germanic peoples made 
in the first centuries after Christ in the epoch of the great 
migrations (vol. L pp. 586-7, Figs. 141-2), and of those used 
in Scandinavia at a much later date. 

It is obviously very unlikely that either tunics, cloaks, or 
breeches of the La Thne period should have survived to the 
present time in Ireland, though of course it is not altogether 
impossible that such may be preserved in some peat bog, like 
the early garments found in Denmark. But I was fortunately 
able to show in 1901 that in Ireland some six specimens of the 



Fig. 63. Leaf-shaped Fibula; Navau Hath, Ireland. 

latest forms of the La T&ne fibula had been found. One of 
these discovered at Navan Rath is of a leaf-shape (Fig. 63), 
another brooch (Fig. 64), also in the Irish Academy collection, 



Fro. 64. Leaf-shaped Fibula; Ireland. 


has a double spring and is also leaf-shaped, the veinings in the 
leaf being indicated. Of the other four specimens two .ore also 
from Navan Rath (vol. I. pp. 581 sqg., Figs. 133-9). It will 
have been remarked that no fewer than three of the six 
La Tenc brooches found in Ireland come from Navan Rath, 
once Emain Macha, the capital of Conchobar himself. In 
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of Telamon many of the Gallic 'warriors were adorned 
with gold torques. Han ling- acquired the name of Torqnatus 
for himself and his descendants from the fact that ho put 
ou himself the torque of a Gaul whom he had slain in 
single combat 1 , whilst from the passage of Propertius cited 
above it is dear that the wearing of such golden torques 
and collars was characteristic of the Belgic chiefs. Though 
the Museum of the Royal Irish Academy possesses a great 
wealth of torques and other ornaments of gold (Fig. GG), 
almost all of these belong not to the Iron Age, but to that 
of Bronse. Indeed, it was only within the last twenty 
years that gold ornaments undoubtedly belonging to the 
La Tone period were discovered in Ireland* These are the 
famous gold objects found near Broighter, Go. Londonderry 3 . 
These were acquired by Mr R. Day, F.S.A, of Cork, and after 
being the subject of a long struggle between the British 
Museum and the Royal Irish Academy* have finally found their 
permanent resting-place in their proper home, the National 
Irish Collection. The objects comprised a small boat, a bowl, 
two chains of very fine fabric, two twisted neck-rings (torques), 
and & hollow gold collar with Tepou$$4 designs, “beyond question 
the most magnificent object of its kind ever discovered" 
(Fig. 67). This collar is seven and a half inches in diameter, 
and the section cf its tube is one and one-eighth of an inch. 
The structure of the collar resembles that of one found at 



Frasnes in Belgium, whilst its curious fastening is simitar to 
those found in some gold torques from Servies-eu-Yal, near 
Carcassonne, in what was once the land of the Yolcae Tectosagcs- 
The ornament consists of repouaed and engraved lines filling the 
vacant spaces in the interstices of the raised ornaments. These 
fine lines arc curved and form more or less concentric groups. 
They were in nearly all cases executed with a compass, and 
they illustrate the process by which the harmonious curves of 
re^Qu&d ornament were first sketched out “This compass- 
work, which must have also been employed in the original 
design of the repou&si ornament itself plays a very important 


1 Livj, vm LQ. 

3 A. J. EV&U&, Archatologin, ydS. ly. pp. 391—400. 
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part in Late-Celtic ornament. It is well known on the 
mirrors, sheaths, and other objects of metal-work, and has 
recently been found applied to woodwork decoration in the 
Glastonbury Lake Village, a fact which shows that the art had 
attained considerable development in our island before the 
Roman conquest of that part of Britain. But the best illustra¬ 
tion of compass-work designing is supplied by the objects 



Fig. 67. Gold Collar; Co. Londonderry 1 . 


discovered in the so-called tomb of Ollamh Fodhla. A number 
of bone flakes were there found ornamented with a quantity 
of compass-work figures, and iron compasses were found with 
them 8 .' 1 It may be pointed out that according to Irish tradition 
Ollamh Fodhla must have been buried very many centuries 
before the objects here enumerated were made. 

1 From a photograph kindly mode for me by my friend Mr George Coffey. 

* Evans, <yp. cit. 
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In the a Lory of the making of Cuchulaimfs shield, the poet 
tells us that the artificer designed its ornament by the aid of & 
" two-pronged fork/ 1 ie. a pair of compasses 1 , one of the prongs 
of which he planted in the ashes and with the other described 
the devices that wore to bo engraved on the shield Since 
compass-work was characteristic of the La Tens period, as it 
is found on works of art in Ireland, and since the compaasea 
themselves have been found associated with such work, in this 
story of the making of Cuchulainn'a shield we have no late 
figment hut a passage written originally by one who was 
intimately acquainted with the methods of ornamentation 
used in the La Tfeue period. 

The absence of any mention of gold torques or collars in 
the description of various costumes enumerated in the lL Muster 
of the Men of Ulster" is very noteworthy But it is in strict 
conformity with the fact that scarcely any gold ornaments of 
the La Tfene period have been found in Ireland. Now as 
nothing could ha more tempting to a writer of a later date than 
to army his heroes with golden collars, the writer of the Tam 
Bo Citalnge refrained from ascribing such adornments to his 
characters because h@ simply described what he saw; and as 
such ornaments were very rare in Ireland in the La T&ne 
period, the epic probably first originated in that epoch. 


Writing. Some time after the planting of Maasalia by the 
Phocaeaoa (600 j.c.) the native Ligurians had learned to use 
the Greek alphabet, and from them the art spread to the other 
peoples of Gaul, After the Roman conquest of Provence, the 
natives gradually adopted the Roman script, yet Greek letters 
continued to be used occasionally in inscriptions and on their 
very numerous and important series of gold and silver coins, 
as for instance KAPI0A on coins ascribed to the Oarnuti, the 
theta, being retained to express a sound not represented in the 
Latin alphabet. The gold aeries of Gaulish coins are for the 


most part imitations of the famous gold stater of Philip II oi 
Macedon, bearing a laureate head of Apollo on one side and a 
two-horse chariot on the other—a type, as we are told bv 

fejtevr -k ••••• • * * 

1 O’Cunj, jftquwrt and £u4tQms t Sc. to! el pp. 403, 839. 
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Plutarch, adopted by the king to commemorate the victory of 
hie chariot at Olympia, just as he placed on his silver tetra- 
drachms the horse and the jockey who had won for him the 
horse-race. 



Fio. 68. Barbarous imitation of Drachm of Massalia. 

The first coins used by the Ligurian and Gallic tribes were 
the little silver obols of Massalia, bearing a head of Apollo on 
one side and a four-spoked wheel on the other, and later the 
drachms of that town bearing on the obverse a head of the 
Ephesian Artemis and on the reverse a lion with the legend 
MAIIA. These were soon copied not only by the tribes of the 
Rhone valley, but also by all those of northern Italy, where the 
coins of Massalia and their barbarous imitations formed the 
currency until after the Roman conquest (Fig. 68). 



Fio. 69. Gaulish gold coin ; Armorica. Obv. from head of Apollo on Philippui 
but rev. from man-headed Pegasus on silver coins of Emporiae 1 . 

But in the south and west of Gaul the coins of two other 
Greek towns, both situated on the north-cast coast of Spain— 
Emporiae and Rhoda, exercised a very considerable influence. 
The former struck drachms bearing on the reverse a Pegasus 
(ultimately derived from the famous Corinthian type), but it 
underwent various modifications in the mint of Emporiae. On 
some the head of the Pegasus was fancifully formed into a 
little winged Eros seated in a stooping posture with its arms 
stretched forwards and downwards. In place of this a human 

1 My own specimen. 
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head was attached to the equine body, and thus arose a regular 
Centaur. The tribes of the neighbouring parts of Gaul imitated 
these types, sometimes blending two or more of them to form 
new varieties. Hence almost certainly has sprung a very re¬ 
markable type found through all the south and west of Gaul. 
It is a human-headed horse, often showing the survival of the 
wings of the Pegasus (Fig. 69). Such coins occur at Toulouse 
( Tolosa ), the capital of the Volcae Tectosages, in the districts of 
the Turones (Touraine), Pictones (Poitou), Namnetcs (Nantes), 
Redones (Rennes), and amongst all the tribes of the Armorican 
peninsula 1 . Coins with a similar type also showing the remains 
of the wings have been found in large numbers in the Channel 
Islands (Fig. 75), and occur sporadically in the south and 
south-west of England, from Portsmouth to Mount Batten. 
The town Rhoda, a colony from Rhodes, struck coins for a 
short time. These bear on their obverse a beautiful female 
head derived from that on the iamous decadrachms of Syracuse, 
and on the reverse a rose ‘faced downwards,’ alluding to the 
name of the city (Fig. 70). The • Celtiberians and Gauls imi¬ 
tated this type, and these copies are especially common in the 
district of Narbonne, once a chief city of the Volcae Tectosages. 
From these Gaulish imitations of the silver drachms of Rhoda 
the so-called voided cross on certain coins of the British Iceni 
seems almost certainly to have come (Fig 74-). 



Fig. 70. Silver coin of Rhoda in Spain, imitated in southern Gaol*. 

But the later Gaulish silver types, on which the names of 
chieftains frequently occur, were almost all derived from Roman 
denarii 

It was formerly held that the Gaulish gold series had 
begun by 250 B.c., and that its continuation in Britain had 

1 W. Ridgeway, ‘The Greek Trade Route* to Britain’ { Folk-lore , March, 
1890), p. 100. * My own specimen of this rare coin. 
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commenced between 200 B.c. and 150 B.c. But the present 
writer lias argued that the Gauls had not begun to imitate 
the Philippas until about b.c. 160, and that the British series 
only began in the time of Divitiacus (supra p. 505), a date 
since adopted by Sir John Evans 1 . A considerable number 
of Gallic inscriptions has long been known* in France, and 
from time to time fresh ones come to light*, whilst & few 
(five according to the late Dr Whitley Stokes, tlp*ee according 
to Sir John Rhys) have up to the present been found in Italy. 
These inscriptions are usually sepulchral or dedicatory, but the 
most famous is a calendar found at Coligny. if would be a 
great mistake however to suppose that the Ligurians and other 
Gallic tribes only employed their script for monumental and 
monetary purposes. Indeed the practice of inscribing coins of 
itself implies that the art of reading was common. But we have 
on this point direct evidence of the most trustworthy character. 
Caesar 4 himself tells us that after the overthrow of the Helvetii, 
who dwelt in what is now Switzerland, documents written in 
Greek characters (tabulae litteris Graecis cunfectae) were found 
in their camp. These were brought to the Roman general, and 
proved to be lists, containing the number of men capable of 
bearing arms who had left home, as well as the number of boys, 
old men, and women, from which it appeared that the total 
number of Helvetii of all sexes and ages was two hundred and 
sixty-three thousand. There were also thirty-six thousand 
Tulingi, fourteen thousand Latovici, twenty-three thousand 
Rauraci, and thirty-two thousand of the famous tribe of the 
Boii. The men capable of bearing arms numbered about 
ninety-two thousand. The grand total amounted to no less 
than three hundred and sixty-eight thousand, of whom only 
one hundred and ten thousand returned to their homes. Else¬ 
where 5 he tells us that the Gauls used writing in Greek 
characters for both public and private purposes. These 

1 Lecture on the Coins of Winchester at the Alfred Millenary in 1901. 

3 Rhys, “The Celtic Inscriptions of France and Italy” ( Proc. Brit. Academy, 
1906, p. 273). 

* Rhys, “The Celtic Inscriptions of Gaol, Additions and Corrections" (Proc. 
Brit. Academy, 1911, p. 261). 

* B.G. i. 29. 1. 


» B.Q. VI. 14. 3. 
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passages therefore demonstrate not only that at the time of the 
Roman conquest the Gauls were using writing freely in the 
concerns of daily life, but that their ordinary script still con¬ 
tained some at least of the Greek characters of the old 
Massaliot alphabet. 

When the Belgic tribes settled in Britain, they brought 
with them the art of writing, and though most of the British 
coins are uninscribed (Figs. 71, 72, 73, 74, 75, 76, 77), a con¬ 
siderable number bear inscriptions in some of which the Greek 
theta is met, as, for instance, in the names Addedomaru 9 and 
Antedrigus, tut the coius of Cunobelinus (Fig. 78), Tasciovanus, 
aod others show that the Belgic alphabet was practically the 
Latin. 

That the Irish had the art of writing at an early date is 
proved by the existence of many inscriptions in the Ogham 
script, which is, as is now generally admitted, based upon the 
Latin alphabet, but this, as just pointed out, had practically 


Britiah \ Stater; obv. bead, survival of head of Apollo ; rev. survival 
of the two-horse chariot; Royston, Hertfordshire, 1896 1 . 


Pro. 72. British gold £ Stater, Prior’s Walk, Cambridge, 1894*. 


Fio. 78. British* silver coin ; Cambridge*. 

1 My own specimen, 

4 My own specimen. It is a new variety of the ' Sussex ’ type, 
* My own specimen. ..... 
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Pio. 74. British gold coin of Iceni; Icklingham, Suffolk, 1884 J . 


British bronze ooin; Channel Island type. The rev. copied 
from gold coins of Armorica (Pig. 69) 4 . 


Fio. 78- Bronze coin of Cnnobelin (Cymbaline); found near Royston, Hert- 
fordshire, 1894. Obv . CVNOBELINI. Ret?, from a Roman denarius i . 

1 My own specimen. It was a new variety (of. Evans, Coins of the Ancient 
Britons, Suppl. p. 581). For type of obv. as not from the Philippas bat from 
corns of Rhoda, in Spain, see Ridgeway, ‘Greek Trade Routes to Britain’ 
( Folk-lore, March, 1890, p. 101».). 

* My own specimen. 3 My own specimen. 

« My own specimen. 6 My own specimen. 
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become that of the Gauls and of the Belgic tribes of Britain by 
A.D. 100. There is, therefore, no reason why Belgae who 
settled in Ireland in the first two centuries preceding the birth 
of Christ should not have carried with them the art of writing 
which they were practising in their old homes. Ogham 
inscriptions contain liuguistic forms of Irish words identical 
with those found on Gaulish inscriptions, and which are 
older than the forms known in the oldest Irish glosses. On 
this ground Dr Whitley Stokes’ held that some of the people 
of these islands wrote their language before the fifth century 
A.D., the date of the introduction of Christianity into Ireland. 
Yet the fact that not only the Gauls, but also the Belgic tribes 
of Britain, were making a free use of writing in the Latin 
alphabet before the Christian era, combined with the antiquity 
of the forms in Ogham script, renders it highly probable that 
the art of writing had reached Ireland from Gaul or Britain 
at a time not merely long auterior to the introduction of 
Christianity, but even before the birth of Christ. As the Gauls 
of the La Tbne period had the art of writing, it would be 
indeed strange if there were no allusions to it in the oldest 
epic, supposing it to belong to that period, whilst, for the 
reasons just given, the mention of letters does not in the least 
necessitate that any passage in which such a reference occurs 
should be later than the first century before or after Christ. 
The Tain Bo Cualnge does contain such a reference 9 : “Then 
they reached Mag Mucceda. Cuchulainn cut an oak before 
them there, and wrote an ogham in its side. It is this that 
was therein : that no one should go past it till a warrior should 
leap it with one chariot. They pitch their tents there, and 
come to leap over it in their chariots. There fall thereat thirty 
horses, and thirty chariots are broken. Belach n-Ane, that i"s 
the name of that place for ever.” 

Several other classes of evidence may be cited in favour of 
the existence in Ireland of a people who had the culture of the 
La Tene period, though we may not as yet be able in every 
case to point to such usages or objects in the oldest epic. 

1 Three Irith Glossaries, It; Joyce, Social History of Ancient Ireland, voL I. 

P‘ * 9 p. S6 (Faraday). 
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Cremation. The Celts of the Hallstatt period and their 
Umbrian brethren practised cremation, and though in the first 
part of the La Thne period in Gaul inhumation seems to have 
prevailed in the valleys of the Marne and Seine, yet by Caesar’s 
time cremation was the regular way of disposing of the dead. 
The Belgic cemetery discovered at Aylesford in Kent also puts 
it beyond doubt that the Belgae of Kent had the same usage. 

Cremation never got much hold in Ireland, though in 
various parts of that country, more especially in the north-east 
and also in Co. Wexford, once the land of the Belgic Menapii 
(p. 505), cist graves with urns containing human remains have 
come to light. Such a cist-grave containing a fine cinerary 
urn was discovered at Courtown, in the north of Co. Wexford, 
many years ago. A few years since, near Gorey, also in north 
Wexford, a farmer found two such cist-graves close together 
on his land, in one of which there was an urn containing 
ashes, whilst in the other the burnt ashes lay on the slab 
which formed the bottom. My nephew Rev. S. Ridgeway, M.A., 
rector of Gorey, obtained a few of the fragments of the urn 
for me, from which it was evident that it belonged to the " late 
Celtic” period. In 1910 my nephew was informed by one of 
his parishioners that in digging out a pit for his potatoes he 
had come across what seemed like the top of a gTave, and in 
September of that year we were able to excavate this cist. 
When we began to uncover it, the earth showed many frag¬ 
ments of charcoal. It was a rude rectangular chest, the four 
sides formed each of a single slab of local stone, the bottom 
by another, while it was covered with one large one, helped 
by one or two smaller. When the cist was exposed, at its 
southern end appeared a number of flattish stones ranged side 
by side. These bore traces of fire and had on and around them 
many large pieces of charcoal. As these were not so friable 
as the ordinary fragments in the earth around, they evidently 
contained a considerable amount of organic matter, such as 
would result from the burning of a body on the rude hearth, 
or bustum, as the Romans would have termed it. Fig. 79 
shows the ground opened, and the top of the cist and the 
bustum full in view. 


R. IL 


38 



Pro. 79. Ciat-grave; near Gorey, Co. Wexford. 

the burials of great personages, there is no record of any case 
of cremation. The only certain reference to its practice occurs 
in an ancient Irish canon, written or rather copied in the end 
of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth century, but then 
attributed by the writer to the time of St Patrick (fifth century) 1 . 
The old writer, in referring to different forms of burial, alludes 
to the cremating of the body as if it were au ancient practice of 
which tradition alone survived. We shall presently see good 
reason for believing that cremation had been brought into 

1 Joyce, op. cit. toI. n. p. 547. 
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The cist was about 24 inches long, 18 inches wide and 
18 inches deep. It contained no urn, but the ashes and frag¬ 
ments of charred bone lay on the bottom. No article of any 
kind had been buried with the dead. From the fragments of 
bones, my friend Dr W. L. H. Duckworth, Fellow of Jesus 
College, Cambridge, was able to conclude that the remains 
were those of a young girl. 

The practice of cremation seems to have died out before 
Christianity came in, for though there are many accounts of 
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Ireland in the Bronze Age, perhaps by the Tuatha De Danann, 
but this does not preclude its introduction by others at a later 
period, for a curious piece of archaeological evidence indicates 
that it also came with people of the La Tine culture from 
Gaul. 

In 1903 Mr George Coffey 1 found in the centre of a small 
tumulus near Loughrea, Co. Galway, a cremated burial "on the 
level of the old surface of the ground. It rested on a rude 
block of stone, and consisted of an almost plain urn inverted 
over the burnt bones.” Directly above the bones lay the 
skeleton of a woman with its head to the west, and beside it 
were the remains of a small horse, which lay on its left side 
with the head to the west, and which had been probably 
buried along with the human body. The woman was probably 
a slave killed to be the guardian of her master’s grave. The 
practice of killing a female slave and not burning her body, in 
older that her spirit might keep watch over the cremated 
remains of her lord, is well known from the Early Iron Age 
cemeteries of Este and Bologna (vol. i, pp. 497, 505). 

Now the practice of cremation cannot have been indigenous 
or it would certainly have continued until suppressed by 
Christianity, and accordingly we must look upon it as having 
been merely introduced from some other country. But as 
the Celts of Gaul and Britain were practising cremation, 
and as we have traditions of invaders from Gaul, and as the 
Tain Bo Gucdnge mentions people who agree in dress and 
arms with the Celts of the La Tkne period, we have another 
argument for the existence in Ireland of a people with that 
culture. 

Horses. By the time of Caesar the Gauls were famous 
for their horses, and in the Roman writers of the age of 
Augustus there are constant references to the Gallic manni 
which were brought to Rome from Liguria and Provence. The 
remains of Helveto-Gallic horses have been found on the site 
of the now famous Helvetian settlement of La Tene, along with 

1 Proe. Roy. Irltk Acad. toI. xrv. ; she 0, p. 14; Ridgeway, Origin and 
Influence of the Thoroughbred Hone, pp. 898—9. 
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the well-known swords, coins (Fig. 80), aud other relics; and 
the measurements of these animals correspond very closely with 
those of the modern camargues of Provence. The latter, I have 
endeavoured to show 1 , are descended from the ancient ginni or 
manni of the Ligurians, and are usually grey in colour. Now 
it is curious to note that the measurements of the horse found 
in the tuumlus near Loughrea* correspond very closely to those 
of the horses found at La Tene and to those of the modem 
grey camargue of Provence. The present writer has shown* 
that before Roman times there were already io Gaul two 
breeds of superior horses, the one grey, the other block; the 
former is represented to this day not only by the camargues 
of Provence, but by the famous grey Percherons, the latter by 
the horses of Ari&ge, of Auvergne, of Morvan, and of Brittanv, 
all of which are closely related to the old Irish horses known 


Fw. 80. Gold coin of Helvetii (‘ Regen bogenschu&ael >). Obv. triquetra; 
rev. torque*. 


as Hobbies, whose posterity still survives in some Connemara 
ponies*. That these horses had got into Ireland at a very early 
date is made certain by various considerations. A description 
of Cuchulainn's horses is given in the Wooing of Emer*. They 
were alike in size, beauty, fierceness, and speed. Their manes 
were long and curly and they had curling tails. The right- 
hand horse was a grey horse, broad in the haunches, fierce, 
swift, and wild; the other horse jet-black; his head firmly 
knit, his feet broad-hoofed and slender. "That was the one 
chariot which the host of the horses of the chariots of Ulster 
could not follow on account of the swiftness and speed of the 
chariot and of the chariot chief who sat in it.” 




ft 


1 Origin and Influence of the Thoroughbred Hone, pp. 821, 399. 

* Scharff, Proc. Roy. Irith Acad., loc. c it. p. 16. 

* Ridgeway, Thoroughbred Hone, pp. 323 iqq. * My own specimen. 

6 E. Hull, The Cuchullin Saga, pp. 60 iqq. 
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As I have shown 1 that black and grey horses are the result 
of blending the North African horse (E.c. Libycus), which is bay, 
with the indigenous dun horses of upper Europe and Asia, the 
horses of Cuchulainn could not be any indigenous Irish breed, 
but were, as their description shows, a far superior stock to the 
ordinary horses known in Ireland. But as their colours tally 
with those of French breeds which date from the La Thne 
period, and the measurements of the horse found with cremated 
remains near Loughrea correspond to those of the horses of 
La Tene itself, Cuchulainn is thus the owner of horses of the 
typical La Tfcne breeds, whilst the practice of cremation is found 
in close connexion with the remains of such a horse. 

Trumpets. There can be no doubt that the Celts of the 
La Tone period regularly used horns or trumpets in war. At 
the battle of Telamon they had a vast number of men who 
sounded horns (ftvtctivai) and trumpets {caX-myye^y, the former 
being a curved instrument, like the Latin bucina (either in¬ 
herited from a common source, the cow’s horn, or borrowed by 
the Romans), the latter probably straight with curving mouth, 
like the Roman lituus. Diodorus* also mentions the Gallic 
trumpets (aoXiriyy^), though he makes no mention of the 
buJcane, whilst works of art show us the Gallic war-horn at a 
still earlier period. Thus it appears on coins 4 struck by the 
Aetolians (vol. L p. 476, Fig. 98) after the repulse of the Gauls 
from Delphi in 279 B.c. It is also seen lying on the ground 
beside the famous statue of the Dying Gaul, which is almost 
certainly from the sculptures set up by Attalus to commemorate 
his victories over the Gauls who had crossed into Asia. 

In Ireland a considerable number of bronze horns have 
been found (Fig. 81), the Royal Irish Academy Museum 
possessing no fewer than twenty-six, whilst there are a good 
many examples in the British Museum, and others scattered in 
private collections. They are of two kinds. In the first (A) 
the instrument was cast in a single piece; in the other (B) it 

1 Thoroughbred Horn, p. 261. 

* Polybius, n. 29. * v. SO. 2. 

4 Head, Historia Numorum, ed, 2, p. 884. 



hoard), it is clear that the type with the lateral opening was 
already known at that epoch, though it must be later in 
origin than the other, which is simply the cow's horn translated 
into bronze 1 . But it is more than probable, as is held by 

1 In this subdivision of the cast trumpetR I have followed nay friend 
Mr George Coffey, Keeper of the Royal Irish Academy Museum. 

1 For the use of this and the following block I have to thank the Council 
of the Royal Irish Academy. 

3 For giving alarm the oow's horn continued in use in Ireland down to 
modern times. I myself as a boy frequently sounded one made from a very 
large horn with some very rude inoiscd work on it. It had belonged to an old 
farming family named Neary, in Ballynowlard, parish of Clonsaat, King’s Co., 
and in troublous times when rapparees, cattle-lifters, or horEe-Bte&lerB were' 
about, ms blown to give alarm and to summon the neighbours. It became the 
property of one Art Cronly, a labourer, who gave a week's work to the fanner 
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was formed by bending and riveting together sheets of metal. 
Class A falls into three sub-divisions 1 : (1) those blown from 
the smaller end, (2) those inflated by a lateral opening near the 
smaller extremity, which ends in a solid boss, (3) a straight 
tube with curved mouth ( lituus ). As horns were comprised in 
the find at Dowris, King’s Co., which from the celts with 
sockets of oval form and other considerations must fall late in 
the Bronze Age, though not at its end, there can be no doubt 
that bronze horns were already in use at that period in Ireland. 
Again, as both the first aud second forms of Class A were 
included in the Dowris find (probably a bronze-founder's 


Fro. 81. Bronze Trumpets; Ireland*. 
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Sir John Evans 1 , that some at least of the known specimens 
are not earlier than the transition from Bronze to Iron. For 
example, in 17 94 fonr horns were found in a bog near Armagh, 
one of which, measuring 6 feet long, has at its larger end a disc 
embossed with the scroll-pattern characteristic of the La T&ne 
period (Fig. 82). This specimen, as well as another from Co. 
Down measuring 8 feet 5 inches in length, was made by bend¬ 
ing and riveting thin sheets of brouzc. Though the larger 
specimen has no distinctive ornament, we may infer from its 
form and technique that it also belongs to the La T&ne epoch. 



Pro. 82. Mouth of La T&ne Trumpet; Armagh, Ireland. 

As the decorated horn was found near Armagh—the very 
district in which was situated the capital of Conchobar—from 
whence also three of the La T&ne brooches above mentioned 
have come, the coincidence seems to be not without significance. 

As no riveted horn and hardly any cast examples have been 
discovered in Britain, we may infer that Ireland was in direct 
communication with Gaul, not only in the La T£ne period but 
even in the Bronze Age, and accordingly did not depend on 
Britain for her forms of Continental culture. But the question 
naturally arises. Why did not the Belgic tribes of Britain 
introduce the horn into Ireland when they came thither 
from Gaul? The explanation is probably due to the circum¬ 
stance that the Irish derived their bronze horns from Central 


1 Bronze Implement, p. 804. 
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France, most likely from the mouth of the Loire and from the 
inhabitants of Gallia Celtica. It is in the hands of Gauls who 
are declared to have passed into Italy and elsewhere from that 
region that we meet them in classical authors and in works of 
art. On the other hand, as Britain was invaded by the tribes 
from Gallia Belgica, who, though Cimbrians, had come from 
Denmark and crossed the Rhine at quite a recent date, and 
as no bronze horns like the Irish are found in Scandinavia, we 
may conclude that the Belgae, unliko their kinsfolk who had 
entered Gaul centuries before and had settled and become the 
overlords of the indigenous population of Central Gaul, did not 
use bronze horns. 


Carved Stones. Within the last few years another class 
of La T&ne monument has been discovered in Ireland. In 
1903 Mr George Coffey 1 described a stone, first noticed by 
Lord Walter Fitzgerald at Mullaghmast, Co. Kildare, which is 
now deposited in the Royal Irish Academy collection. The 
carving on the stone is of the type commonly known as 
“trumpet” pattern in Ireland. In the same year Mr Coffey's 
attention was called by Mrs Coote, of Carrowroe, to a stone at 
Castle Strange near Roscommon, which also proved to be 
carved with " trumpet ” pattern, but “ this time the La Tene 
character of the ornament was unmistakable.” Soon after this 
Mr Coffey found a third stone at Turoe near Loughrea, Co. 
Galway, the most remarkable of the three examples, being 
richly carved with La Tfcne ornament in bold relief (Fig. 83)*. 
Whilst in the case of objects of a portable character it might 
be argued that they were “ wanderers ” from Britain or from 
Gaul (as was maintained in the controversy over the famous 
gold ornaments mentioned above) and accordingly cannot be 
taken as any proof of the settlement in Ireland of Celts, it 
would be absurd to contend that these ponderous stones were <. 
wrought in Gaul or Britain, where none such have as yet been 

1 Proc. Roy. Irish Acad. 1908, vol. xxiy, Section 0, p. 257. “ Soma • 
Monuments of the La T&ne period recently discovered in Ireland ” (all three 
being veil figured). 

* My illustration (p. 601) is from a photograph whioh Mr Coffey has kindly 
taken for me from the cast of the stone npw in the Irish Academy collection. 
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found, and were thence shipped to Ireland, Since the Irish 
craftsmen could develop new types for themselves, as is proved 
by the riveted trumpets, there is no reason "why they could 
not- heiv and carve these three most noteworthy stelae. 

From this survey of the 'material remains of the La T£ne 
period found actually in Ireland, and from the striking corre- 



Flo, S3- C&rved Stems ’ Turoe, Cd, Galway. 


spendence between this culture aud that depicted in the Tain 
Bo Cuahige,, and from the further circumstance that the race 
who are represented in the epic as possessing this form of 
culture resemble in their physique the tali fair-haired, grey- 
eyed Celts of Britain and the Continent, we are justified: in 
inferring (1) that there was an invasion (or invasions) of such 
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peoples from Gaul in the centuries immediately before Christ, 
as is asserted by the Irish tradition cited above, and (2) that 
the epic tales themselves originally took shape when the La 
T&ne culture was still flourishing in Ireland. But as this could 
hardly have continued much later than A.D. 100, we may place 
their first shaping not much later than that date and possibly 
a century earlier. 

This great Irish epic cycle which we have just examined, 
and also that which succeeded to it, have a great interest 
because the Cuchulainn tales are without question by far the 
oldest literature north of the Alps, while even some of the 
later cycle, in their earliest forms, were earlier than any of their 
upper European compeers, and even in their present shape and 
language are older than any of them with the exception of the 
Lay of Beowulf But they have a much greater importance for 
us than this, for it is in them alone that we have any knowledge 
from their own mouths of the political, social and material life 
of the nations of north-western Europe. Everything that we 
know' of the peoples of upper Italy, Gaul, Switzerland, of the 
great tribes of Germany, and of the various populations of 
Britain, depends on the scattered and scanty statements in 
Roman writers and on the vast series of material objects 
garnered into museums by the labours of generations of 
antiquaries. But Caesar’s description of the peoples whom he 
conquered, even with all his genius, has after all not much 
more value than a description of the salient characteristics of 
Zulus or Afridis drawn up by a commanding officer of a field 
force. Even when the fragmentary notices brought together 
from Caesar, Diodorus, Tacitus and others have been pieced 
out with materials collected by the archaeologist, the picture 
thus partially restored lacks full living interest, and what it has 
is due to the sparse utterances of the historian. The feeling 
aroused in us is not far removed from that experienced as we 
wander through Borne great armoury gazing at the suits of 
tarnished armour and at the weapons rusting on the walls, 
never more to be taken down and furbished by the soldier in 
all the joyaunce of war. For the uncultured sight-seer these 
weapons have neither life nor voice; at most they only 
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galvanise him into a momentary curiosity, as the label inform 0 
him that this sword or that breastplate belonged to some 
princely personage of the olden time. But for him. who knows 
Froissart, Joinville, or rugged old Yillehardouin, spectral hands 
grasp once more these mighty swords, and the dang of steel 
rings out on casque and shield. But let us take an example 
from a more remote epoch and therefore more analogous to 
that now under study. Most readers are familiar with the 
remains of the Lake-dwellings so common in Switzerland (of 
which perhaps that- of the Early Iron Age at- La T£ne on Lake 
IS euch&tel is most famous). They are similar to the crannogs 
common iu Ireland and Scotland and occasionally found in 
England, as for instance the Lake Village at Glastonbury. As 
we stray through some Swiss museum rich with such remains, 
the eye wanders over the varied mass of implements of stone, 
hone, horn, and wood, broken weapons of metal and strange 
and curious tools and ornaments. Y r e are walking through a 
valley of dry bones and we involuntarily utter the cry, “Gan 
these bones live ? ” They can be made to live once more by 
the revivifying magic of literature. All scholars know well the 
description given by Herodotus 1 of the brave pile-dwellers of 
Lake Prasias in Thrace who defied the arms of Xerxes, how 
they planted strong piles in the lake, tbs whole community 
joining in the task, how they built on these piles wooden 
platforms, approached by a long bridge or gangway from the 
shore, how they roared their frail cabins on these platforms, and 
provided for the renewal of the piles by the rule that for each 
wife a man married be must drive in three piles. If we recall 
this passage as we gaze at the broken and decayed relics of 
a Swiss pile-dw T eIling or an Irish crannog, at once there is 
rr a noise and a shaking and the bones come together, bone to 
his bone: the sinews too come upon them, and they are once 
more clothed in flesh and the skin grows over them. 1 ' Yet 
something is still lacking in spite of the graphic picture drawn 
by the master hand of the old historian. If we could but 
recover some old rugged Thracian, Helvetian, or Ligurian song, 
some rude ballad of love or war, such as that of the Finn warrior 

1 v. 16. 
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cited above, tben would the very breath of life be once more 
infused into the ancient lake-dwellers and they would rise up 
before us as when they lived and moved and had their being. 

This is just what the ancient Irish epics can do for the 
vast series of relics of the La Tene and Gallo-Roman period in 
France, Switzerland, and Britain, as well as for the Late Bronze 
and Early Iron Age in Ireland. In the political, social and 
material life pourtrayed for us in bold outlines and unfading 
colours in the Tain Bo Cualnge, we can realise the daily life 
and habits and the fierce wars of the tribes of Gaul, who 
century after century streamed over the Alps to the terror of 
Rome, but who through want of political centralisation and 
through intertribal jealousy and wars ultimately fell an easy prey 
to the Roman eagle: we see as it were in life the Britons who 
harassed the advance of the great Roman through the forest 
of Anderida, of the brave Iceni who sought to stay the advance 
of Ostorius Scapula between the Fleam and Devil’s Dykes 1 , and 
the last gallant struggle to shake off the yoke, headed by 
Boadicea, a British counterpart to Meadhbh, the fierce queen 
of Connaught. 

But the importance of the Irish Epics does not end even here, 
for they can give us weighty help in forming a judgment on 
the true origin of the Homeric poems. Our investigations in 
the preceding pages have clearly shown us that so far from the 
early Irish epic giving us pictures of heroes, conditions of life, 
and methods of warfare which had never any existence save in 
the perfemd brains of the Irish bards, as bad been universally 
assumed, and so far from the later Irish cycle being a mere 
continuation or shadowy replica of the older, as held by some, 
or reflecting the life and armature of the Viking period from 
the eighth to the eleventh century, as taught by others, these 
great epic cycles mirror clearly for us two completely different 
periods with perfectly distinctive culture, and armature. 



mm 


1 W. Ridgeway, “ The Dykes of Cambridgeshire ” (Proc. Cambridge Antiquarian 
Soc. vn. p. 300; Archaeol. Journ. n. p. 62), I have there sought to show that 
the words of Tacitus (Ann. xn. 81): "bisque (sc. Ioenis) auotoribas circumieatae 
national looum pugnae delegare aaepttim agresti aggers et aditu anguBto, ne 
peoruius eqaiti foret,” refer to the district along the Icknield Way between the 
Fleam and the Devil’s Dykes. 
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Btifc yet another lesson can be taught us by these Irish 
epic cycles. Although neither in her earlier nor in her later 
epic period did Ireland produce a Homer, this circumstance 
enables us to learn all tlie better from her literature the 
conditions antecedent to the production of an Iliad or an 
Odyssey. We can here clearly discern, what we can only see 
in a lesser degree in the Icelandic Sagas and rude literary 
beginnings of the savage peoples of to-day, how literature finds 
her first utterance in the story told in common speech in the 
chieftains hall or in the lowly hut, in the spontaneous lyric 
outbursts of exultation after victory in battle or success in the 
chase, and in the unfeigned outpourings of the heart, features 
well exemplified by the saga of Burnt Njal. No better illus- 
iration of this perhaps can be found than a curious work known 
as the Colloquy witA the Ancients 1 , though, as we shall presently 
see, it does not rank amongst the really ancient literature of 
Ireland. In it we shall meet prose tales placed in the mouth 
of Caeilte, Finn's faithful follower, and these interspersed with 
rude staves aa lie recalls the past. At one moment he bursts 
into a wild strain in praise of some exploit of Finn, at another, 
in a. short prose prelude he tells how the Fiona used each 
autumn to repair to Arran twixt Scotland and Fictlandi 
rt more melodious than any music were the voices of the birds 
as they rose from the billows and the island's bold coast. 
Hero Caeilte uttered a lay : s Arran of the many stags—the 
sea impinges on her very shoulders J...Skittish deer are on her 
pinnacles, soft blackberries on her waving heather; cool water 
there is in her rivers, and mast upon her russet oaks! Grey¬ 
hounds there were in her, and beagles; blaeberries and sloes 
of the dark blackthorn;...the deer fed scattered by her oaken 
thickets;...her wild swine, they were fat;.,,her nuts hung on 
her forest's hazel boughs,—and there was sailing of long galleys 
past her/ " 

This mood of happy, joyous memory changes to a note of 
woe as he recounts the bridal of Gael and Credhe, and how 
Gael was drowned on the morrow of the marriage; then the 
old man saog the coronach in which Credhe poured out her 

1 Btindieh G^Graaj 1 , SifcNt G&delica, VdI. n. jip, 101 
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heart’s sorrow: “ The haven roans, and O the haven roars, over 
the rushing race of riim d& bharc! the drowning of the warrior 
of loch dd chonn, that is what the wave impinging on the strand 
laments.” 

As we have already seen in the case of the Book of Rights 
that the verse portions are the oldest, so on almost every page 
of tbe Irish annals and in the history of Geoffrey Keating rude 
old songs are embedded, which are cited as authorities for great 
events long past. A good example of these is that given above 
(p. 542), composed on Finn when he met death at Ath Brea 
on the Boyne. In these prose tales and rude lyrics are the 
materials ready if a Homer should arise, which when molten 
in the alembic of the brain of genius come forth a new creation, 
a glorious amalgam, and no mere cento of old poems, lays and 
ballads cut np and stitched together by some patcher or 
redactor. But be it remembered that a Homer must arise 


when the culture which he pourtrays is still green and hale, 
for we are not here concerned with artificial epics such as those 
of Apollonius Rhodius, Virgil, Spenser, or Milton, whose poems, 
great though they be, are in a more or less degree imitations of 
the great Greek epics. 

Prof. Gilbert Murray has recently instituted a comparison 
between the Nibelungenlied and Homer, and thereby has 
endeavoured to gain support for well-known views of certain 
German scholars respecting the gradual formation at a com¬ 
paratively late date of the Iliad and the Odyssey. But a 
brief examination of the famous German epic will convince the 
reader that in spite of the great influence which it has exercised 


in Germany, especially in the dark days of her struggle against 
Napoleon, it is not an epic in the true sense, and that there is 
no common measure between it and the Irish epics, nor yet, as 
we shall soon see, between it and the Homeric poems. 

In the first place, whilst we have in the Tain Bo Cualnge 
au epic which goes back to within a century of the time when 

■ the events celebrated in it are supposed to have occurred, the 
ancient ballads in which the tales embodied in the Nibelungen¬ 
lied first took shape perished many centuries ago, and it is 
not in Germany, but in the literature of Scandinavia—in the 

M, ' TXjL'.’ V. . 
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Volsunga Saga and the two Eddas.—that its oldest existing 
form must be sought* But even this probably is far removed 
from its ancient German archetypes. It was on this and not 
on the German version that Wagner founded his famous operas, 
and apparently Prof. G. G, Murray takes this for comparison with 
Homer, since he uses such names as Atli, wliich, as will be seen 
presently, are Scandinavian and not Germanic forms. 

The German version as it has reached us is hut a production 
of some court, poet or jongleur of the eleventh century. The 
events on which the legends are based occurred in the fifth 
century of our era, that very century in which according to a 
pious device of the Irish ecclesiastics to save the ancient poetry 
of their land from destruction, Caeilte and Ossian were supposed 
to have held converse wit-h St Patrick, though Hinn and his 
paladins had according to strict chronology really lived and 
fought some two centuries earlier. To these good monks is 
due in no small degree the preservation of the ancient poems 
of Ireland when those of Germany perished for ever, not 
beneath the crushing power of Imperial Rome, which had 
obliterated the native literature of Gaul and Britain, but under 
the no less deadly power of Roman Pontiffs. Yet it was not 
without a struggle that the Germans permitted their ancient 
sagas to perish, for it is recorded that Pappo, Archbishop of 
Mainz about 1100, was reproached for thinking more upon the 
pagan heroes than upon the saints of God Pappo was however 
but one, and LTtmmontanism soon closed for ever the pure 
well-heads of the old Teutonic literature. We have just seen 
that each Irish epic cycle reflects a real historical period and 
enshrines a real historical culture. But when we turn to the 
NibelungmUed t the case is altogether different. 

There can be no doubt that two of the chief personages in the 
Ifthdimgentied are as historical as Charlemagne, Hugh Capet, or 
Alfred the Great. Etzel (who appears, in the Scandinavian 
version as Atli) is none other than the famous Attila, king of 
the Huns (a.E. 434—454), termed by Christian writers " tb@ 
scourge of God, 1 ' whose sway extended from China to the 
Rhine, who exacted a tribute from the proud emperor of the 
Hast, and was a continual terror tn the emperor of the West. 
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Dietrich (the Thidrek of the Scandinavian version), who along 
with Siegfried (the Sigurd of the Scandinavian Sagas) is the 
great hero of German romance, is beyond doubt Theoderic 
the Groat, king of the Ostrogoths, who was born near Vienna 
in 455, the year after Attila’s death, who became king of his 
nation in 475, who in 493 became master of all Italy, which he 
ruled for thirty-three years, and who for half a century was 
looked up to by all the Teutonic tribes as the head of their 
race. No wonder that his exploits long remained the themes 
of Saxon and Bavarian folk-song and that he is the central 
figure of the legends which compose the Thidreksaga. In 
these he sometimes appears face to face with the Burgundians 
headed by Siegfried. The saga of the latter hero and of the 
Nibelungs and their fatal treasure, seems to have had its true 
borne amongst the Ripuarian Franks. Now although by 
German scholars Siegfried like the ancient Homeric heroes 
as well as Cuchulainn and Finn have been regarded as the 
mere personifications of solar phenomena, yet a proper 
patriotism has never permitted them to apply too strictly their 
own theory to the Nibelungenlied, and accordingly, whilst they 
have denied an historical character to Siegfried, Heracles, 
Agamemnon, and Achilles, and made them into mere solar 
manifestations, Theoderic and Attila have escaped that very 
doubtful apotheosis. But why should Siegfried be placed in a 
different category from Etzel and Dietrich ? There seems no 


other reason for so doing save that he does not meet us in 
written history like the kings of the Huns and Ostrogoths, 
who came into contact with Rome and were celebrated by 
Roman writers. But there is no reason for doubting that the 
Franks of the Lower Rhine, who were destined to work far 
greater things than Huns or Ostrogoths, may have had chiefs 
and warriors as doughty in deed and as historically real as 
Attila and Theoderic. On the principle adopted by the solar 
mythologista any obscure or very ancient personage respecting 

vrrknm f Ua T _____ «_ _ i j 


whom the Latin writers knew nothing must be treated as a 
sun-myth, whilst those who like Dietrich and Etzel became 
known to classical writers are to be regarded as veritable 
historical personages, 
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Eut although the sun-myth had apparently become sick 
unto death under the strong" light of common sense, it has 
recently been resuscitated under a slightly different form 
hy Sir j t G Frazer and his followers, Miss Jane Harrison 3 , 
Prof G l G. Murray 1 , and Mr F. M. Goraford* who explain all 
the heroic figures in Greek Epic and Greek Tragedy as mere 
manifestations of the Vegetation Spirit, or according to a term 
invented by Miss Harrison, the Bnimtos Damon, "the Demon 
of the Ycar; j a personage however wholly unknown to the 
ancient Greeks, But although no German as yet seems to have 
applied this principle to Dietrich and Etsel, it is obvious 
that the arguments used against such a treatment of heroic 
personages as solar myths apply with' equal force to this 
latest vagary of historical scepticism, 

No.v, it Dietrich and Etsel of the fflibelungBiiUed are to be 
treated us historical personages, and not mere phases of a 
universal sun-myth or vegetation spirit, it can be readily shown 
that there is an a fortiori argument for the historical character 
of Finn and his companions aa also for (touch obar, Cuchulaino, 
and Queen Meadhbk 

In tile case of the two Irish cycles we have shown that the 
heroes in each appear in settings shown by irrefragable historical 
and archaeological evidence to have been that of the age in 
which they are severally said to have lived. The same feature 
meets us when we turn to the great Greek epica. It was 
of course formerly held not only that the Homeric heroes had 
never had any real existence, but that the culture therein 
depicted had never hari any local habitation save in the poet's 
brain. When, however, by the magic touch of Sehliemaun's 
spade the Bronze Age of Greece rose up In all its majesty 
from its age-long sleep, it was at once assumed that it was 
this culture and none other that was mirrored in the Homeric 
poems, and accordingly all passages making any mention of 

1 ZVissw (IftiS). I hive (tealt specially with the V«g$t&tiut and Totem 
theory of Sir j araea Fraser M his sciLMl in m 7 "Dnmu and Dramatic 
Dauoea nf Non-Eartpaau EacB.R” ( 19 IB): net e E p, pp r 

" Tfowis, pp, 341 a** Excursus on Ritual Forms Rrensrved In Great 
Tifcfedj'}- 

J TAdma, jp r BlSiqq;, {Cliap. vn : < The Origin ot Lha Olympic Giiaiaa J ), 
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iron were condemned as late additions by Dr Reichel and his 
many followers in Germany, England and America (voL i. 
pp. 317 sqq.). 

In the first volume of tills work it was urged that the fair¬ 
haired Achean warriors were a band of Keltoi who had come 


down from central Europe, that their culture was that of the 
Early Iron Age of Hallstatt and the Danubian region, that 
these invaders had become the masters of the indigenous dark- 
complexioned race, which had dwelt from Neolithic times in 
the Aegean basin and were the creators of the Bronze Age 
culture of that area; it was also pointed out that there was 
a clear overlapping of the culture of the Bronze Age and Iron 
Age in the Homeric poems, the older race retaining their own 
weapons of bronze and their large oblong shields long after the 
introduction of weapons of iron and round shields with bosses 
by the Acheans. It was further maintained that bards of the 
ancient race had sung the glories of the Achean heroes in their 
native tongue, and in the native hexameter verse, just as the 
exploits of the Normans in Ireland were proclaimed by Irish 
bards in the native Gaelic verse 1 , and that accordingly the 
diction of the Greek epic remained largely that of the. Bronze 



Age, and that this was the reason why such phrases as ‘'smote 
him with the bronze " (i.e. spear) frequently occur in the epics, 
although the actual weapon may have been of iron. 

The tombs of East Crete have dow t borne testimony to the 
existence of such a period of overlapping of bronze and iron as 
that then urged. But it has been objected that nowhere on 
the mainland of Greece has any burial place been found 
revealing a culture similar to that of the Homeric Acheans. 
Moreover, the late Mr Andrew Lang* has put forward an 


1 For an admirable example of this practice mg “A poem by Godfraidh Fiona 
6 Dilaigh” in praise of Maurice Fits Maurioe (second Earl of Desmond, 
1856—8), translated by Prof. 0. Bergin, Ph.D. (“Essays and Studies presented 
to Sir William Ridgeway £1913], pp. 323—832). The O’Dalys were the hereditary 
bards of the ancient Kings of Munster. 

* Hamer and hi* Age (1906), pp. 203-8. As these pages are passing through 
the press, my lamented friend has been suddenly snatched away by death. He 
leaves not merely in classical studies, but in every department of letters, a gap 
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ingenious theory (adapted by Mr T. W. Allen 1 ) that, although 
in the Homeric period iron waa being freely used for knives, 
agricultural implements and other minor purposes, the swords 
and the spears were still all of the older metal. Two recent 
discoveries give complete answers to these critics. In 1910 
a local Greek archaeologist noticed near Halus in Thessaly, 
in what was the ancient Plithiotw, the very home of the 
Homeric Aeheans, some ten large tumuli. One of these was 
opened and it was found to contain objects of the Early Iron 
Age. In the following spring, Mr A. ,1. B. Wace, Fellow of 
Pembroke College, Cambridge, and Mr M. S. Thompson, Corpus 
Cbrifiti College, Oxford, completely examined another of these 
barrows. It was about 17 metres long andt two metres high. 
It contained sixteen " pyres/' small cairns of rough stones. 
Each of these contained the remains of a burnt body: in 
ten there were iron spears and swords, the latter being no 
less than 36 inches long, and having the well-known round 
Hallstatt shoulder: in, six there were high-arched bronze 
fibulae, with broad catch-plates, a type well known in the 
Damibian regions: there was also pottery of the Geometric 
period. Thus 'the essential characteristics of the Early Iron 
Age of central Europe have been brought to light in this 
tumulus in the very home of the Aeheans of Phthisis. No 
helmet, greaves, or round shield was found, but as the first two 
of these objects were very rare and no perfect specimen of the 
last was found, cither at Eallst&tt itself (vol. i. pp. 420-1), or at 
the great cemetery of Glasinatz in Bosnia (voL I. p, 434), it 
would bo indeed rash to assume that such may not be 
discovered in some of the remaining tumuli at Halus or in 
others still to be discovered in that region. 

In 1911 in a tomb at Cmdus in Caria there wer^ found all 
together six bronze javelin heads, five of iron of exactly the 
same type as the bronze, a small iron knife and some other 
a mall fragments, together with a sharpening stone perforated at 
one end for suspension. Portions of rust from the iron objects 
still adhere to two of the bronze javelins and also to the whet- 
atone. These passed into the writer's possession and are here 
1 Classical Revieta, 1907, p. 19, oaL 1. 
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shown (Fig. 84). This find proves that at least on the east 
side of the Aegean hronzo and iron spears were used not 
simply at the same time by different races or by different 


Fio. 84. Set of bronze and iron javelin beads, iron knife, etc, 
■whetstone, fonnd together at Cnidus, in Caria, 1911. 


(J size.) 

but by the same individual. A poet celebrating in’ the 
ancient literary diction the exploits of the owner of these 
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javelin heads would most certainly have said of him that 
f< he smote the foe with the bronze/’ although the actual 
spear-head with which he wrought the deed might have been 
of iron and not of bronze. Thus although the musket has been 
discarded by the British Army for some sixty years, even in 
official language instruction is still given in musketry and not 
ip rifiery, and though hand grenades have not been used in 
warfare since the Peninsular War, we still have a regiment of 
Grenadier Guards, Thus then not only has the culture of the 
Early Iron Age of Central Europe been discovered In Fhthiotis, 
but it baa also been proved that weapons of bronze and iron 
were in use contemporaneously, as represented in the Iliad and 
Odyssey. 

There can be no longer any doubt that just as the Tain Ba 
Cuahige faithfully reflects the culture of the La Tbne period in 
which lived the heroes Conchobar and Cuchulainn, so the Iliad 
and the Odyssey mirror with no less exactitude the Early Iron 
Age culture which the Acheans had brought down with them 
into Greece from central Europe, whilst these epics at the 
same time show the Bronze Age culture still continuing 
amongst the old populations who became the vassals of the 
Acheans. 

Now let us return to the NibelungenUed. Etael and Dietrich 
are admittedly historical personages, but with them reality in 
the poem begins and ends. Tbat not only Attila, but the 
Teutonic tribes of the fifth century were still all pagans, there 
can be no doubt, for Boniface the apostle of Germany was 
only born in the last quarter of the seventh century and 
was martyred at the hands of the Frisians in Tfio, Historical 
accuracy is however partly preserved in the case ef JEtzel, since 
he is represented as a pagan in the Nihehmgerdied. Knemhild 
is represented as saying to Rudeger, the king’s envoy, that his 
master was. a heathen, or she would gladly take him to husband. 
Rudegcr answered," Say no more of that, Lady. He is not quite 
a heathen, be assured, for my dear master hath been christened; 
albeit be hath turned again. Haply he will think better of it, 
shouldest thou wed Mm. He hath bo many Christian knights 
that no ill could betide thee. Thou noight&t easily win back 
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the good prince, heart and soul, to God 1 /’ But it is more than 
probable that there was not a single Christian in the service of 
the Huunish monarch. In the Scandinavian version the in¬ 
cident of the heroine’s marriage to Attila comes closer to fact, 
since it is related that Attila married as his second wife 
Hildico, a German princess, and was found weltering in his 
blood on the morning after the wedding. But even this is 
far indeed from the grim facts of history, for Jordanes* tells 
us that the beautiful maiden Ildico was the last of his in¬ 
numerable wives, and it is clear that Attila died not by her 
hand on the marriage night, but from a fit of apoplexy. 
The slaughter of slaves which concluded his funeral obsequies, 
and was similar to that at the graves of Scythian kings, 
Tartar khans, and Japanese emperors, demonstrates the com¬ 
plete paganism of himself and his people. Apart from this 
half-hearted admission that Attila was a pagan, the atmo¬ 
sphere of the NibelungenUsd is Dot only completely Christian, 
but reflects the Christianity as well as the romantic chivalry 
of the twelfth and early thirteenth centuries, when it took 
its final shape. Thus it is in church that Kriemhild is 
married to Siegfried and Brunhild to Gunther; Kriemhild told 
the traitor Hagen of the one vulnerable spot between Siegfried's 
shoulders on which a leaf had fallen as he was bathing himself 
in the dragon’s blood after slaying it on the mountain. At 
Hagen’s suggestion she worked in fine silk a little cross on his 
tunic just over the spot. Here in addition to the Christian 
symbol, put on as a protection, Kriemhild is represented as 
skilled in silk embroidery, just like the great ladies of the full 
Middle Age. Again, every one isj represented as going to mass 
with clock-like regularity. Thus aaer the murder of Siegfried 
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the threshold.” After Kriemhild had asked her Netherland 
knights to help her to lay Siegfried in his coffin richly wrought 
by the smith with silver and with gold and braced with steel* 
they brought him to the minster, many a bell rang out, and 
requiems were sung. Kriemhild urged when Siegfried's body 
lay in the minster that men should pass before it that thus the 
slayer might bo found, and by this tost Hagen was convicted of 
the crime. The coffin was ready by the middle of the day* but 
Kriemhild would not lot them bury him yet. They wound 
Siegfried in rich cloth, and the folk brought offerings for his 
soul. They sang at least a thousand masses a day, and great 
was the press among Siegfried's friends. “ What offerings 
were brought I The poorest was rich enow, for they that 
had naught were bidden bring an offering from the gold of 
Siegfried’s own hoard. When he lived no more, they gave 
many thousand murks for his soul. Kriemhild bestowed lands 
and revenues over all, on cloisters and holy men. Silver 
and clothes in plenty they gave to the poor,...They say that in 
these four days, thirty thousand marks, or more* wore given to 
the poor for his soul’s sake, when his beauty and his life were 
brought to nothing.” On the fourth morning they bore him 
from the minster to the grave* and sang and read or they 
buried him. " All, what good priests were at his funeral 1 ” 
This surely is not a fifth-ceutuiy funeral of a Frankish or 
Burgundian chief but rather that of a great baron of the 
Rhineland in the twelfth century. After Siegfried's death, 
Kriemhild led a morbid life in a great room near the minster, 
and day by day she went to the minster to pray for Siegfried's 
soul, just like some noble mediaeval lady whose consort had 
been slain. 2!\ot is Kriemhild represented as exceptional in her 
devotion to the Church. Uta founded with her wealth after 
Dankrats’s death the rick abbey of Lorseh, renowned to this 
day, and Kriemhild gave do little part thereto for Siegfried’s 
soul and for the sou la of all the dead. il kShe gave gold and 
precious stones with willing hand. Seldom have we known a 
truer wife 3 . 1 ' After this she translated Siegfried’s bones to 
Lor&ch and there he lietb in a long coffin. 

1 ap. cit. pp, 110 a q<[. * i&ld, p r 125. 



But it is not merely mediaeval Christianity with lavish 
expenditure on monks and abbeys that stamps the Nibelungen- 
lied as a late court poem. The armature and general life is 
not that of the fierce Franks and Burgundians who fought and 
struggled for the mastery in earlier centuries. Every page is 
marked by full-blown mediaeval chivalry, for jousts and tiltings 
continually recur. On the other hand it is highly probable 
that the Franks had .not cavalry until the time of Clovis 
(481—511), when they marched against the Thuringians, 
defeated and slew their king, and reduced the whole nation 
to subjection. Afterwards they likewise made war upon the 
Burgundians and reduced them to submission, and treating 
them as "captives of the spear," compelled them thenceforth to 
serve with them in war, and took over all the territory which 
the Burgundians had previously held and rendered it subject to 
tribute 1 . When later on the Franks invaded Italy, it is not 
improbable that the inconsiderable body of cavalry which 
accompanied them may have been furnished in part at least by 
the Thuringians and Burgundians, for the use of cavalry seems 
at that time to have been quite alien to their own national 
method of warfare. This small body of horse alone carried 
spears. All the rest were footmen, who had neither bows nor 
spears, but each had a sword, a round shield, and an axe, which 
had a thick iron head very sharp at each side, fitted with a 
short wooden helve. This they hurled against the enemy at 
tho first onset, and then fell upon them with their swords 1 . . 
This formidable battle-axe is of course none other than the 
francisca mentioned already (p. 535, Fig. 37). 

The life of the women is no less removed from that of the 
fierce German wives of the Teutonic warriors of the olden time, 
who in the words of Tacitus aided them in their battles and 
" supplied them with food and incitements to valour." Kriem- 
hild and her ladies sit within in their bowers and are as skilled 
in embroidery as Queen Matilda herself and her ladies, who in 
f about the same century as the Nibelungenlied took its 
final form, wrought with their cunning needles on the Bayeux 

- Prccop. Be belh Gothico, i. 13. Cf. W. Ridgeway, Origin and Influence of 
the Thoroughbred Roree, pp. 829-30. * Prooop. De belle Gothico, n. 25. 
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tapestry the invasion of England and the battle of Hastings, 
Many more examples, might bo cited, but enough has been 
said to show that the environment in which Dietrich, Efczel, 
Kriefnbild, and the rest are set in the JV ih$hmgettli@d la not that 
of the fifth century, but belongs to a period many generations 
later. Indeed, it no rnoie represents the actual life and thought 
of the age of Attila and Theoderic than Malory's Marie 
d’Arthur or Tennyson's Id/yUs of tha King depict the actual 
life of the Britons of the West when, headed by their Ard-Ttigh, 
Arthur, they overthrew the Saxons at Mens Badcnicus. 

In view of the facts here set out, there is no analogy 
between the Kibe-lungmlied and the Homeric poems, and 
accordingly Prof, Murray's arguments based upon an assumed 
parallelism must be rejected as invalid, unless he can show 
that the Achean warriors were equipped like Athenian hoplites 
or Spartiate soldiers of the classical period, that Helen and 
Penelope dressed and lived and thought like the women of 
Athena or Sparta in that epoch, that there is mention of 
coinage and the currency system of the same time, and that 
the great festivals at Olympia, Delphi, the Isthmus, and Nemea 
were regarded as Pan-Hellenic meeting-places in the age of 
Homer, 

On the other hand, in the Tain Bo Cualnge wc have seen 
the true life of the inhabitants of Ireland about the time of 
Christ, and almost certainly an equally lifelike picture of that 
of the natives of Britain and Gaul prior to their conquest by 
the Knmans, even though none of the three great manuscripts 
of the work date from before the twelfth century, whilst that 
which contains the oldest form of part of the epic dates only 
from the fourteenth. Thus all of them wore written at a time 
after the Normans had introduced into Ireland an armature, a 
method of fighting and a culture similar to those represented in 
the Nibelungenlied. Christianity also had been introduced into 
Ireland in the fifth and had become fully dominant by the 
seventh century. Yet in spite of these great influences as well 
as t-he fact that the manuscripts are so Into, the warriors of 
Ulster and Connaught are represented not only in the equip¬ 
ment of the La Thne period, but uniformly us pagans. 
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Furthermore, as Finn and his contemporaries lived not 
much more than a century and a half before the coming of 
Patrick, there was much more temptation to represent these 
worthies in the guise of mediaeval Christians, as had been the 
lot of Theoderic and Siegfried. Yet, although in a famous 
composition known as the Colloquy with the Ancients 1 a Christian 
writer has distorted the proper chronology and brought Caeilte, 
the last of Finn’s great captains, and the commander of the 
Fiana in their final overthrow at Ollarba (a.D. 285), face to 
face with Patrick, who arrived in Ireland in 432, this anachron¬ 
ism was not for the purpose of representing Finn and the 
Fiana as Christians, but for the much more laudable purpose of 
saving from oblivion the ancient pagan literature. 

The Colloquy opens with a brief statement of the overthrow 
of the Fiana, and how after they had for the most part been 
extinguished, the residue of them had dispersed in small bands 
throughout all Ireland. At the point of time when the story 
begins Patrick had not long been in the island, and only two 
good warriors of the Fiana were now left—Ossian, son of Finn, 
and Caeilte, son of Crunnchu, but their lusty vigour and power 
of spear-throwing had now dwindled, and they had only sixteen 


fighting men left with them in Co. Armagh. Thence they 
passed into Louth, and at the falling of the evening clouds 
they were sad and dispirited. They sought that night 
hospitality from Camha, the she-chief, one of Finn’s staunchest 
* friends, and tarried with her three days. On the morning of 
the fourth day they stood on the green before her dwelling and 



made there a resolve to separate, “aud this parting of theirs 
was a sundering of soul and body.” Ossian, with half their 
little following, departed to his mother’s home; Caeilte, with 
the rest, took his way to what was later Drogheda, on the 
mouth of the BoyDe. Thence he passed up that river to Fiac’s 
Pool, then southwards over the plains of Meath to the rath of 
Drumderg 8 , where Patrick, son of Calpum, then was. The old 
man and his little band drew slowly up the hill, just as Patrick 
had recited the Lord’s canon, lauded the Creator, and blessed 

1 Standiah H. O’Grady, Silva Qadelica, rol. u. pp. 101 tqq. 

8 The Kildare HRIa, will known an the “Red HiUa.” 
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the rath in which Finn once dwelt. When the clones saw the 
tall old men advance, followed hy their great wolf-hounds, fair 
fell upon them, for they seemed not men of the same epoch 
with the clergy, The giant men sat them clown and. Patrick 
asked Caeilfce who he was. The old man told him his name and 
lineage* and then for a space all sat in silence and the priests 
marvelled as they gazed 011 these warriors of a bygone age. 
Presently Patrick asked Gaoilte if he could point him out a 
dear cool spring. Caeilte thereupon led him forth from the 
rath and showed him a loch-well sparkling and translucent, and 
then he sang a beautiful strain in praise of the well and its 
lovely surroundings, “ Caeilte,” said Patrick, "was not Finn 
a good lord to thee?” and Caeilte answered, “Were but the 
leaf which the wood sheds from It gold,—were but the white 
billow silver,—Finn would have given it all away/' " Who or 
what,” said Patrick, “ was it that maintained you so in your life ?” 

' Caeilte answered, Jc Truth that was in cur hearts, and strength 
in our arms, and fulfilment in our tongues.' 1 ' Then Patrick 
put many questions to Caeilte concerning the olden time, the 
manner in which Finn lived, the number of bis drinking-horns 
and cups, the great hunt on Howth, the stealing of Finn's 
hounds by Arthur of Britain, the reprisal made by Finn's 
men, and the greatest of all the hunts of the Fiana, that on 
the Isle of Arran in the Firtli of Clyde. At last Patrick said: 
* l All this is to us a recreation of spirit and of mind, "were 
it only not a destruction of devotion and n, dereliction of 
prayer.” 

Wight came and all went to rest. There they were till 
the morrow's morning and Patrick robed himself and came 
forth upon the green. His two guardian angels now came to 
him, and of these he inquired whether in Cod's sight it were 
fitting for him to listen to the stories of the Fiana. Emphatically 
and concordantly the angels answered, “ Holy cleric, no more 
than a third part of their stories do those ancient warriors tell 
by reason of forgetful ness and lack of memory; but by thee be 
it written on tabular staffs of poets and in ollaves 1 words, for 
to the companies and nobles of the latter time to give ear to 
these stories will be for a pastime,” This said, the angels 
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departed. Patrick called for Brogan his scribe and bade him 
take down Caeilte’s tales. 

Would that Pappo of Mainz or some other patriotic German 
cleric had ascribed to their apostle Boniface two such good 
guardian angels as those of Patrick, and that, fortified by such 
authority, he could have persuaded his fellows that it were no 
sin to commit to writing the ancient sagas of his race. Had 
that been so, Wagner would not have had to turn to Scandi¬ 
navia when he sought to bring back to life something of the 
true spirit of the old Teutonic lays. The benison of all who 
love their country and its ancient tales be on those good Irish 
monks, who piously prolonged for two hundred years the lives 
of Caeilte and of Ossian, that they might bring them face 
to face with Patrick and thus claim the benediction of the 


apostle for the pagan literature of their native land. 

Though Caeilte is represented as being baptized by Patrick, 
yet the Christian author of the Colloquy not only frankly 
admits that Finn and his Fiana were all pagans, but has no 
scruple in making Caeilte, even after he had been baptized, 
recall the pleasant memories of his heathen days. A young 
man came to Patrick from Cloncashin by the river Feeguilc 
with a present of apples and hazel nuts. Caeilte, on hearing 
whence he came, cried, “That place was a hunting preserve 


to the Fianna; and whenever in both Ireland and Scotland 
scarcity of game befel them, in ros mio triuxn they always 
had their sufficiency of hunting for three days and three 
nights/’ Then he burst into a rude wild stave in praise of that 
sweet spot and its wondrous herds of deer: “ I have seen the 
gentian-bearing cluain (meadow) all covered with the red deer 
in their sportiveness 1 . Over the linn though reading there be 
now, there was a time when [Clonchashin] contained no church; 

■ but a soil of apple-trees; a place in which was swimming of its 
streams by the Fianna at their pastime, and a habitation of 

1 In the river Feeguile not far from the ruins of the ancient church of 
Gloneaet founded by Brogan, Patrick’s scribe, fifty years ago deer horns used 
to be found in great numbers and the blacksmith of the village of Bracknagh 
hard by was wont to use them for handles for knives. The numbers of horns 
point to great slaughter of deer here in olden times, when the animals were 
driven into the swampy river. 
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tribute the gentian-growing dwaist was then—Many a time we 
and our hounds by turn 9 ►-followed bard on the young and. 
gallant deer: the while our warriors and their beagles at their 
own discretion preyed all the region around the fair duam. It 
was three score gueens that at one and tbe same time I had 
in truth; and all of them I used to entertain, for I was an 
artfully skilled beguiter ” Although on tbe conclusion of each 
of the old man's previous tales, the saint had invariably said, 
"Success and benediction, Caeilte/ J after this unrepentant 
avowal of the gallantries of bis youth Patrick not unnaturally 
omitted hia usual formula, and said to his chief follower 
Benigous, "What time of day is it now?" He replied, "It is 
near nighL JJ "Is our supper coine to us yet? J ’ the saint 
inquired. Benignus replied," It is not indeed.'" Caeilte T s remi¬ 
niscences were for the moment ended, but on the following day 
the saint again with unabated pleasure listened to the old 
warrior’s tales of Finn and his Fiana, 

As soon as we compare not merely the culture of the Finn 
poems, but the spirit which they breathe, even in a monkish 
or at least a Christian redaction of a comparatively late date, 
they manifestly stand oil a totally different plane from the 
IFibBluftfigTiligd,. iu which Teutonic men and women of the fifth 
century of our era are presented to us with the spirit as well 
as the apparel of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. But 
what Is thus true of the later Irish cycle, applies with still 
greater force to that of Concho bar and Guchulamm 

The Bronze Age. Iu the Homeric poems, which as we 
hold represent the Early Iron Age, we aro confronted by a 
background of that older time and older culture which was ill 
its zenith on the mainland when the Acheans came and before 
the first Minos had overthrown the ancient dynasty of Gnossus 
and made himself master of all Crete and numerous isles as 
well* We hear of Proetus, the builder of Tiryns, already 
famous for its giant walls in Homer, of Perseus* whose name 
is in legend indissolubly bound up with Mycenae, of Aepytus, 
the old Arcadian king, whose tomb in Homeric days was a 
familiar landmark, of Oedipus and Epieaste, who once had 
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reigned at Thebes, of the ship Argo, on which “all thoughts 
were fixed" as she voyaged forth to Colchis with Jason of 
Iolcus and his bold buccaneers. In the legends woven by 
Pindar into the rich broidery of his Odes, or in the duller 
pages of Pausanias and the late mythographers we can hear 
many a broken echo of those far off days. So too in the works 
of the oldest Irish Epic cycle as well as from many a rude 
tale and wild lyrical outburst of story-teller and bard, we hear 
of divers events said to have happened in Erin generations 
before that which Tigearnach the annalist declared to be the 
first sure date in ancient Scotic history—the founding of 
Emain Macha in 305 B.C. 


As we gradually worked backwards from the better to 
the less known—from the Norman period to the Early Iron 
Age, at each stage we found literary tradition corroborated by 
modern archaeological researches. Yet when at last we 
reached back to the first coming of iron and the Iron Age 
culture into the island, we have but arrived at the portal of 
her most magnificent epoch not only in all that appertains 
to the handicraft of the goldsmith and bronze-worker, but also 
to her great sepulchral monuments, several of which surpass 
in grandeur and importance any of the same class in upper 
Europe. 


But although behind the Early Iron Age both in Britain 
and in Ireland lies a great age of Copper and Bronze, and 
although there is a great similarity between the relics of that 
period in both islands, enough to lead to the conclusion that 
both had learned the art of working copper from the same 
source, Ireland nevertheless differs in some remarkable respects 
. from her larger sister. Foremost of these is the well-established 
fact that whilst in Ireland the earliest copper axe is similar to 
l 'r ; an early Spanish type, the earliest known British axes belong 
to the next stage of development, when the axe-head is not 
so broad, but has become longer in proportion to the breadth 
of the blade. These two facts justify the inference that Ireland 
received her first knowledge of copper implements direct from 

~ ^ 4. ik._L i.L._]* - t D 
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kernel of truth Lu the early Irish legends of immigrants from 
Spain, fantastic and iocredible as many of the stories may he. 
Nor need we be surprised that in the first stages of metal¬ 
working Ireland had direct communication with the Continent, 
since, as we have seen above (p, 600), the famous Irish bronze 
war-home almost certainly reached Ireland direct from central 
Gaul and not through Britain. 


Fig. Sd. Irish frpld Ornaments fif the Bronze Age : 1, GoH 
Torque ; 2„ Gorges; 3 anil 4, Braoetets 1 , 

The museum of the Boyal Irish Academy contains a series 
of gold ornaments wrought in the Bronse Age, which in 
number and weight of bullion are without parallel in Europe, 

1 The ilEnstratiocs ate spscjmens in the uiaseuni of the Fteyal Irish Academy, 
and for its photographs from which they are taken I am indebted So Count 
Plunkett, the Direoior of tlie Irish National Mueenm. 
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since the gold treasures in the museums of Donmark, Sweden 
and Norway belong chiefly to the Iron Age. The gold in the 
Irish museum comprises gorgets (Fig. 85), torques of cunning 
work (Fig. 85), lunate ornaments 1 often richly decorated 
(Fig. 86), bracelets (Fig. 85), collars (Fig. 87), and so-called 
fibulae—but misnamed, as they never have a pin—often of 
great size and weight; that here figured, which is both the 


Pis. 88. Gold Lunate Ornament 3 . 

heaviest known and the only one with decoration, weighs no 
less than thirty-three ounces and is 8^ inches long (Figs. 88,89)'. 

1 These ‘ lunulae ’ are probably older than the other kinds of gold ornaments, 
and whilHt 47 are known from Ireland, only four oome from England (Cornwall), 
1 Wales, 4 Scotland, 6 France, 1 Belgium, and 2 Denmark (Zeland and Funen). 
Two were found along with a bronze celt of the earliest period in Cornwall. 
Mr G. Coffey has recently (Proc. Roy. Irith Acad. vol. xxvn (1909), sect. C, 
p. 261, 'The Distribution of Gold Lonnlae in Ireland and North-western 
Europe ’) dealt fully with these objects, and would date them from 1200 to 1600 u.c. 
3 See note 1 on p. 623. 

3 This specimen is preserved in the library of Trinity College, Dublin. I 
have been enabled to figure it for the first time by photography by the permission 
of my friend the librarian, Rev. T. K. Abbott, D.D., and by the kind aid of my 
friend Mr Alfred d* Hargh, M.A., Assistant-librarian. 
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There seems now however little doubt that these objects 
were used aa fasteners for cloaks, the two ends being passed 
through loops on each side of the garment, somewhat after 
the fashion of modern sleeved inks. Evidence of this is fur¬ 
nished by the fact that these ornaments show marks of greatest 
wear at the juncture of the handle with the cuplike extremities, 


Ho. -97 r Gold Collar K 

just where the loops would play, and also at the edges of the 
cups, which would naturally rub against the wearer’s person. 
Sir William Wilde 3 held that Hr a portion of the soft woollen 
cloak or mantle passed in between the cups or discs, info the 
space under the handle, and was there fastened by means of an 
amts or pin, temporarily affixed to one side of the handle* 
where it joioa the cup. 1 ’ We saw above that the La T£ne 

I Bf'f nnte 1 on p. 
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The latter have long been termed ring-money and very likely 
served this purpose. The present writer has shown 3 that they 
were made on a Standard of IB wheat grains (= 13£ grains Troy) 
called crosoa and mentioned in the ancient records only in con¬ 
nection with gold, whilst there is good ancient literary evidence 
for the use of such gold rings of known weight in monetary 
transactions. Some of the objects, such as a set of hollow gold 
ball&j are a marvel of the goldsmith's craft. 

Them can be no doubt not only that all these ornaments 
are of Irish manufacture but that- they are made of native 
Irish gold, and there is equally little doubt that the metal was 
obtained from large placer deposits in the streams of the hills 
of Co. Dublin and Co, Wicklow on the east side of the island* 
Gold can still he obtained in that area 3 , although not in 
commercial quantities under present conditions, so long as the 
water-rights are owned by a number of proprietors and the 
Government continue to exact an exorbitant royalty front the 
proceeds of gold-mining. The main supply of gold in Wicklow 
must have been depicted at an early time, for, as we have 
already mentioned, all the prehistoric gold ornaments in the 
Eoyal Irish Academy collection belong to the Bronze Age 
with the exception of the famous find from Broighter, Co, 
Londonderry, whilst none of the pcnauular brooches which 
belong to the later period ate of gold with the exception of the 
beautiful so-called “Tara” brooch and one other specimen in the 
National collection. The literary evidence is in complete accord 
with the monumental, since in the Brehon Laws, when payments 
in metal or metallic equivalents for slaves, cows, and other 
objects are mentioned, the sums are always given in ounces 
and screapalls of silver 3 . 

We saw on an earlier page (527) that a statement in 
the Book of Rights that a tribe in Connaught called Coma paid 
a tribute of three hundred and fifty pieces of pig-iron to the king 

i W. Ridgeway, Tim Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Standards, 
pp. 399 83 $. 

i(j.a, Jiintha.n, Mamal of tin Otology of Ireland, pp. 339 jg?. 

l W. Hidgtw&r, The Origin of Metallk OujTCTwjf ettnad Weight Standards, 

p* 33. 
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of that province, -whose seat was at Cruachan In Rnseommon, 
is jo complete accord with the fact that there are considerable 
deposits of coal and iron-stone in the district on either side 
of the Arigna river in Roscommon and Leitrim, It is still 
more interesting to find that Geoffrey Keating 1 , drawing upon 
ancient authorities, declares that it was king Tigheammhas 
who first fouod a gold-mine in Ireland; “and Uchadao was 
the name of the artificer who used to refine the gold for him; 
and it was in Fotharta east of Lithfe (Liffey) he used to smelt 
it," whilst the AtvtmIs of the Four MoMw's* make a similar 
statement with one remarkable addition, that “it was by 
Tighearnmas also that gold was first smelted in Ireland, in 
Foithre-Airthir-Litfe (the wooded district east of the River 
Liffey, be- the Dublin mountains). It was Uchadan, an 
artificer of the Feara-Cualann, that smelted it." As Feara- 
GunJann was the present barony of Powersconrt, Co. Wicklow, 
the tradition that not only w-aa gold first discovered in that 
area, but the first to work it was a native of Wicklow, is 
all the more striking. 

“Near the village of Go lien, on the borders of Limerick and 
Tipperary, there is a bog long celebrated for the quantities of 
gold ornaments found in it. For the last hundred years 
they have been dug up at the bottom of the bog associated 
with crucibles, ladles and other implements necessary for 
working the gold, as if, os pointed out by O'Curry, this 
place was anciently inhabited by a race of goldsmiths who 
carried on tbe manufacture of gold ornaments in the woods 
that existed prior to the growth of the bog. 1 " But O'Curry’s 
suggestion that these were a famous family of hereditary 
goldsmiths who for seven generations in the fourth, fifth and 
siith centuries of the Christian era carried on their craft, must 
be rejected, as tbe remains found in tbe bog belong to a far 
earlier period. 

Numerous els are the Irish gold ornaments which still 
survive m the Royal Irish Academy museum and other 

1 Tol. II. p. 12B (Comyn and Diuaeeo). 

J j&’ul i.n, aflnfi, with O’Donovan'a mote. 

s <5. H. Ejuaiisin, op. pit, p. 341. 
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collections both public and private, they are but a small 
fraction of those which from time to time have been discovered, 
acid surreptitiously to avoid the law of Treasure Trove 1 * * * 5 ,, and 
usually without delay thrown by the goldsmith into the 
melting-pot But it is not merely in modern days that these 
treasures have perished through greed of gain. We shall soon 
see how the Danes broke open and plundered the grand 
chambered barrows of the Boyne valley, but there is also 
good evidence that the native Irish as well as the ocolesiantics 
of the early Irish Cbnrch were no less rapacious than the 
sea-rovers. In proof of this it will suffice to cite two passages 
from the Colloquy of the Ajici finish As Patrick and his band 
under the guidance of Caeilte set forth from Loch Bo after 
a great hunt had been held and eight hundred head of deer 
and wild boars slain, Caeilte glancing round the mountain saw 
on the left a fork They took their way to the dwelling 
accordingly, but- they were amased to find nothing there, but 
only nine she- and three men-elavea. Into a private bower 
apart in the town they entered and there found two women 
weeping. They treated the strangers kindly and then Caeilte 
inquired whose was the fort, ‘It is that of the chief of 
Fermoy’s two sens, Lochan and Eoghan/ * Why this sadness V 
f Good cause have we, for we are two sisters, and belong to two 
brothers; our husbands are gone to-night to bring home other 
wives, and we can only stay in the fort till they return with 
their new wives/ With a glance that Caeilte threw around 
him and into the Inner part of the fort, he perceived a 
huge mass of stone, which once belonged to a confidential 
warrior of Finn, Senach mac M&eibhro, of Finn mac Umal f s 
original people. Kow this mass was so, that all whatsoever 
wage Firm bad ever given to Senach (thrice fifty ounces of 
gold, thrice fifty ounces of silver and three times fifty ounces of 
white bronze) was shut up close, with said rock of stone 

1 Porbunitely many years ft £0 ihe Itoyal Irish AeB-dsmy prevailed upon fclttf 

Irish Government not to press ih& lav of TreA^a-a Trove, and to permit -the 

-Academy to purchase: from the Andere gold And E-ilvsr (itijecte; £ policy ‘which 

hae proved EigDaHly smioeHEFul in auving ynlnsbae rellfiH from deatmetioh, 

5 StandtEh H. O’Oreniy, GazicJica, tqI. n. p, 125- 
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covering them/* Caeilte then undertook to win back the love 
of their husbands for the two women, if they would give 
him the mass of stone. This they were only too glad to 
promise, and expressed incredulity that Gaeilte alone could 
move what had taken the whole country's multitude to port 
in the place where it lay. Caeilte was as good as his word; he 
went out of the fort and culled such herbs as he knew had 
been used by the queens and noble ladies of the Fiana, These 
he gave to the women, who washed in a hath made of those 
herbs, and this compelled their own husbands to their love, 
insomuch that they sent away the wives whom they had brought. 
The women made the great stone over to Caeilte, and on the 
morrow he rose early and "gave the flagstone a wrench towards 
him out of die earth" and though we are not told what he did 
next, there is no doubt left on the reader's mind that he drew 
forth the thrice fifty ounces of gold and the other treasures 
which Banach had laid up within. 

Again 1 ,, when Patrick with his company and Gaeilte came to 
Loch Oroine, he asked Gaeilte, “ What grave is this upon this 
hill on which we stand?" Gaeilte then told of the sad fate of 


a Finn warrior who, being too poor bo recompense a man of 
verse who had composed a duan upon him, had died of shame. 
Then Patrick asked, "Who, Caeilte, is in the tulach'a southern 
end ?" Caeilte told him that it was the grave of the son of a 
king of Munster, and that there wore with him fifty congldanns 
of white silver, "not accounted for a puny treasure. H Then said 
Benignus, Patrick's chief follower: "We would fain get at 
these precious thing?/ 1 "Thou shalt have that same," Caeilte 





said, and opened the grave, in which was his spoarshaft J s full 
depth of rings and bracelets. Quoth Benign us to Patrick : 
" To the man of a while ago thou grantedest Heaven because 
he was a man of honour; and now for his treasures here 
revealed to us give Heaven to this other warrior, whose they 
■were/' 1 Patrick said., £f It shall be granted.” 

Beyond all question these tales in the Colloquy of the 
nob only reflect faithfully the practice of the early 
Irish ecclesiastics, but evidence with no less fidelity the custom 
1 Statidifih H. O’Grady, £flva Oadelica, vqL el, p. 137. 
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:nofc only of burying suds treasures "with the dead, but also of 
placing them in hoards ill stone receptacles. The latter custom 
is confirmed by a discovery made in 1 So 4< during tbe making 
of tbe Limerick and Ennis Sailway through the townland of 
Mooghaun North, in the parish of Tomfinlougb, near Quin, and 
not far from Newmarket-on-Fergus, in Co. Clare, It is said 
that no le&a than three thousand pounds' worth of gold articles 
were in tbe hoard, which comprised, with other objects, at least 
six famous gorgets, five of which are in the Museum of 
the Royal Irish Academy, an immense number of rings and 
bracelets, several jibulae and some small torques. I he whole 
were placed together in a small stone chamber made for their 
reception, immediately beneath the surface in dry alluvial soil. 
Dr Todd exhibited at a meeting of the Royal Irish Academy 
five gorgets, two neck torques, two imwrought ingots* and no 
less than one hundred, and thirty-seven rings and armdlae* the 
total weight of which taken together was hoote than 1 7 4 ounces, 
Unfortunately only & part of the treasure was purchased by the 
Academy, There was a small mound of earth over the little 
stone chamber in which the gold ornaments were found; the 
rings and torques were twisted together, and covered on die 
outside by the gorgets. *‘Tbia hoard, ' writes Sir W illiatn Wildeh 
“ which was evidently hidden in haste, was manifestly the spoil 
of a battle, foray, or plundering i hot the depositors never 
returned for it, H ‘Wilde thought that the treasure was that 
collected hy Danes, hastily buried, and abandoned by them 
when defeated by Brian Boroimhe in his first struggles against 
them. We may without any hesitation accept the stories of 
the Colloquy as sound evidence for the practice of chiefs and 
wealthy persons hoarding up their gold and other valuables 
in special receptacles constructed within their forts or near 
them, for the practice of burying such valuables with the dead* 
and for the spoliation of graves by the Irish ecclesiastics. In 
view of the tale of Senach'e treasure rilled by Caeilte it seems 
far more probable that tbe Clare find was such a treasure- 
chamber, more especially as it stands not far from one of tbe 

3 Sir VV- Wilde, CataLoffKt qf the Antiquitie* of (fa Ed in tht Museum of the 
-Eoijial Irish Academy t pp, 10 
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largest stone forts in Ireland, than that it was hastily buried 
by a party of Danes, although, as we shall presently see, there 
would be nothing strange in Danes of the tenth century having 
in their possession gold ornaments wrought in the Bronze Age, 
since it was their wont to plunder great sepulchral mounds 
erected in the earlier epoch. 

The absence of silver objects dating from the Bronze Age 
need occasion no surprise, a:nce the present writer has shown 1 
that man discovers and uses gold long before silver, whether it 
be in Egypt, Babylonia, Greece, India, Mexico, Bern, Japan, 
or Ireland, The reason is rot far to seek, since gold is found 
in a pure state, and is readily seen glistering in sandy streams, 
whilst silver is hardly ever found pure, and accordingly it does 
not attract the eye unless by some accident, as when in 
northern Spain an outcrop of silver ore was smelted by a great 
forest fire. It was by a similar accident that tin was first 
discovered in Sumatra in 1710. 

As in the case of gold and iron, Irish tradition furnishes us 
with a statement respecting the first working of silver in that 
island. According to the Annals of ihe Four Masters (sub. 
A M, 3817} a king named Enna Airgtheach ( r Silver-shield') 
made silver shields at Airget-Bos i‘ Silverwood ’) on the None, 
in Go. Kilkenny, about 850 years before Christ* and "he gave 
them to the men of Ireland together with horses and chariots. JJ 
Although we must reject the absolutE date at which this 
monarch reigned as much too early both for the use of silver 
and also of horses and chariots in Ireland, it is interesting to 


note that the working of silver is rightly placed at a period 





much later than that of gold, whilst there is every probability 
that it was at Airget-Ros that, If not the first, at least one of 
the earliest silver mines in Ireland w r as opened, For in that 
neighbourhood at Ballygallion and Kbockstdrma are very 
ancient mines in which occurs native silver associated with 
argentiferous )ead s . 

Ey the scientific arrangement of Mr George Coffey, the 
1 W. P^dgeway, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight Sttmdarde , 
* G. Oz. JunttlKm. Manual of the Otology if Ireland, p, 347. , 
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eminent Keeper of the Royal Irish Academy Museum, these 
■wonderful relics of gold can be studied side by side with the 
splendid scries of the worts of the bronze-castere of the same 
period, whose masterpieces are held hv competent authorities 
to excel any other bronze wort of the same age. There is a 
vast series of copper and bronze weapons and implements : 
axes ranging from some made of copper closely resembling 
an early Spanish type, through various modifications up to 
elaborately ornamented looped and socketed celts and bcauti- 
fully engraved fiat axes (Figs. 91—94), There are knives and 
daggers (Figs. 95,101) of numerous types similar to those found 



Fig. 0L Bronae Asea \ Ivet&nd 1 . 

fl) Flanged -Mlfi t Cork | (3) Flat engraved celt; (5) Oelrt with (Jeep side eocke-ta \ 
(i) Socketed CflE; Antrim j {S) Socluited ceiC: Cork, 


in Britain (Figs. 99—101) a ; javelins (Fig. 96)* spears (Fig. 105) 
showing various stages in the method of affixture to the shaft _■ 
and finally swords (Fig. £7) which surpass in beauty of work¬ 
manship any elsewhere known in the ancient world. There 
can be no doubt that in Britain and Ireland the evolution 
of the socketed celt, and thereby of the principle of the socket 

1 AH in my own pGSBeeBiom ; l s S and o £iv6U to me ley my dd pupil anil 
friend Itev, T. -J- Putvertafs., if.A, r 3 w&& found in the armient ford an Eskcr 
river between Clou{;airttt and E&ker, and given to me Lfy my bdutbej:, thu laSe 
John Ridgeway, J.P., Ball yds rmott , Eden deny, King : a Co- 

2 Tint tpeeimcBO here shown are my own. 
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in general, was carried out independently of the Continent* The 
small series of copper and bronze axes here shown (Fig. £)8)\ 
all found within a radius of less than fifteen miles in Cambridge- 


Fra. 93. very rare bronaa ans with hexagonal socket ; King's Co., 
Ireland* R. Murray Collection, Cambridge Tir.Tmn, 
logical MuBemm '■), 

shire, shows the various stages in development from the simple 
copper aie without groove or stop of any kind, fashioned after 

: The aeriee hare ehown baa been oolkoiad by myself locally in the course of 
twenty-five 

f This and anotJiBr in the Royal Irish Asad* My seam are tho Only examples 
known r 

3 The fJ T. R, Hurray 113 collection was formed by ths lato Thomas R, 
Mnjxay, JJ., at Eden deny, King’s Co*, Ireland, and was ae^airod by the 
present writer fur the IJniTeni&j in Dec. 1699. 
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the polished atone axes of the same locality, up to the 
looped and socketed forms adorned “with a number of flutings. 
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ologifite'that the discovery of the principle of the socket and the 


I'm. OA trnjqye Bronze Are with itB anginat y*w hftfi; found in 
itiiO in riTcr E07a.fi filfiSfi to Kinnufkd bridge, near EdGudtcry, 
Enid's □□, (T f K, Monday Cfiilfifitifin, Cambridge,} 
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(a) 


<*) 



Fia. IGL ErOJQZe Bagaevs, (a) Beach, CaEnLridgBSlitrti; (b) Edendeny Bog* 
King's Co,, Ireland. 
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■way of ornaineijt on the sides, and what was thus a necessity 
in construction has survived aa a superfluous decoration.” In 
the museum at Trent there is an instrument which shows the 
intermediate form between a palstave with pocket-1 ilre recesses 
on each side of a central plate and a celt with a single socket. 
It is divided throughout its entire length into two com* 


JTttr. 102. Grave-gear or a Bronze Age man ; Cartnry (Co- Kildare), near JMendarry, Eing’a Cp. 

{T. R. Hurray Coll., OambridgS-) 

parknents with a plate between them, and thus resembles, as 
Strobel has pointed out, a palstave with the wings on each 
aide united bo aa to form a socket on each side. But whilst 
there ia no doubt of this evolution having taken place op the 
Continent, it must be borne in mind that palstaves with the 
wings bent over are exceedingly rare in the British Isles, 
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though it is claimed that socketed celts having on their faces 
the curved -wings in a more or leas rudimentary condition are 
by no means infrequently found. ' f Thc inference," writes 
Sir John Evans*" which may be drawn from this circumstance 
is that the discovery of the method of casting socketed celts 
was not made in Britain, but in some other country where the 
palstaves with the converging wiugs were abundant and in 



Fiu r 103. Gmvt-gftflj of e, Krnnise Age wom&ii found near Mary torn ugh. 
Queers Oo T * ItbIiltmI. {T. R, Hurray Coll., Cambridge.} 


general use* and that the first socketed celts employed in this 
country* or those which served as patterns for the native 
bronze-founders* were imported from abroad” But it is 
admitted that what is taken to be a survival of the palstave 
form in the ornament of British socketed celts ia not at all 
confined* aa might have been expected, to the oldest examples 
of the type* but occurs on celts found along with others of 
undoubtedly a late period. Indeed the few which show any- 
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thing like this form of decoration in. the great series of the 
Royal Irish Academy museum beyond doubt- come quite at 
its end, .' 

Now every stage in the evolution of the axe can be 
traced in Ireland from a primitive copper type similar to one 
known in Spain, and in Britain from the nest stage of the 
same copper through celts with grooves on either side 


Eig, 104. Early lion Aie with iriag&bMnraereci over; CGntrcul Europe 1 , 

to give a better grip when inserted in the haft, to those 
with deeper grooves and with Home attempt at a rT etop J> at the 
end of each groove to give a better stay to the half pieces of 
the haft; then come a great series in which the <c stops" gtow 
more pronounced, next slightly hollo wed to afford a better 
grip to the ends of the half pieces, then these hollows gradually 
get deeper and deeper until they become two pockets, one on 

1 My 0Tvn specimen, 





I-'ts, 105, Brynza SpedirLieiLrlF: (a) Irol&M> (fr) iF&rdh&m, CtHJlbri ^u^th’re, 

(s) Qar, CumbridgBflkirc, 

from the bout wings of the palstave, the other from the 
“stopped” celt, m which the “stops 3 ' became gradually hollowed 
and deepened. There is certainly no Teason why the bronsje- 
casters of Ireland and Britain should not at this stage have 
made a step similar to that taken by their Continental brethren: 
instead of casting celts with two side sockets it may have 
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occurred to some clever artificer to simplify his task and make a 
far better article by casting a celt with one central socket. 
The specimen in the Trent museum supplies an intermediate 
step in the evolution of the socket from the palstave. In Fig. 106 
is shown a socketed celt probably Cornish in origin 1 , in which 
we may have the intermediate step between the British cells 
with the two side sockets and those with the single socket. 
The interior uf tins example is divided by a septum into two 
cavities, which seem to correspond to the tvyo pockets on 
either side of the plate already described. The septum in 
all its upper portion is divided by a gap down its centre. It 
seem a therefore as if the septum represented the central plate, 
and the two cavities into which it divides the bottom of the 
socket represent the two small sockets or pockets, one on each 
side of the central plate. 


It may be objected that, as the septum is not in the 
same plane as the blade of the axe, but at right angles to it-, 
it cannot be regarded as a survival of tbe central plate, but 
i b merely an overrun of the metal in the casting at the 
junction of the two moulds. But this objection is at once 
met in the first place by the fact that, as the junction of 
the moulds is clearly seen along each narrow side of the celt 
{on one of which is the loop), any overrun of metal would have 
made the septum at right angles to its present position. In 
the second place the principle of having at right angles to 
the plane of the blade the central plate to be fixed in the 
haft waR perfectly well known to the British bronze-castors, 

1 This dbU (in my own posHessicm) mss parchas&d by my rr:ends Prof. W, J, 
hffVTP, ftB.d. Mr jL, HntohmgLirL, M,A., FelLow of Pembroke Collage, Cambridge, 
in a coUwHoa of KDineruk farmed in Cornwall, wAH giveu EG me by fclmBL 
Its sasaoifUrion thus gointB to Cornwall as its proTenanSG, 

s Pnom a drawing by my friend Mr T. Grigg Smith, P,A., Gaaviile add 


Fra, 1015. 


Interior of apcM^d celfe BLowin£ transition From t'VO eids-soeketa 
to a ample central socket a r 
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as is shown by two small eelts in the Green wH collection, now 
in the British Museum. 



iFio. 107. @rgnp of Ornruncais found together gear Cambridge 1 , 1011, a t L&vge 
braealat gf lignite {3^ inches OUtiiide diamecen?) j; b ami d, tirrp branze 
bracelets; d, bone pin-. 


1 For the. photograph here reproduced I am indebted to the authorities oi iho 
Prehistoric Department of the British Museum. 
a In my own poiseseiom 
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w m * an * (■; itnbei found batweett Bntti&hami and Newmarket,, 

CAwbri^bire; c, jet Bari, found new Oxbridge»(full Bi& b)* 

| ' T *■' ' ' , 

;. * In Hi* York Museum. I have to tbani its ^nthnritiea fm io 

S Tn mj u^r. poEEHASlon- 


5m, 106. Part of a Jet NeehUce from a tarffw at HsaselBkaw, Tmtulure 1 - 
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In view, therefore, of the practical absence of the winged 
palstave from the British Isles, of the occurrence on late celts 
of the supposed survival of the “wing' ornament, and of 
the fact that the Irish and British bronze-casters had made 
a long evolution for themselves up to the development o£ 
a pocket on each aide of the central plate, it seems more 
probable that there were two distinct processes of evolution 
one Continental, the other insular, and that whilst in the 
south-east of Britain the form evolved from the palstave on 



Ehj, UOr Stone Beads 1 ; (s) Ih^s btwl sf fciipffltiiiis, Baltuound, Uneb, 
Shetland ; (&) and (c) Strotmia3&, Orkney. 

the Continent may have had acme influence, in the rest of 
these islands the socket came as the final step in a long scries 
of indigenous improvements. This view is certainly more in 
accord with the general experience of the human race, and the 
history of science affords many examples of discoveries being 

i Iq m j own collection. Ring-beada similar to (a) wftrt flAid to have been 
found in OJEt-graVCS ftt Baltasound about thirty years BfiO. The specimen 
URiirad, which I piocurti on the spot io 19U, vat said to be ons o£ those. 
There it & deposit of serpentine at B&lboeoood from which tile mataiial iftc the 
BOrpentana columns in the town Hail, Lerwick, W&B obtained. 
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made independently nr even simultaneously by different in¬ 
dividuals in the game or in different countries. No better 
instances can be cited than the discovery of the planet 
Neptune by Adams and Leverrier and of the doctrine of 
Natural Selection by Charles Darwin and A, R. Wallace, 
whilst- we have shown reason in the first volume of this -work 
(pp 607 —S) for believing that copper was discovered inde¬ 
pendently in more than one region* as was certainly the case 
with its alloy, brass (vol, i. pp, 596—7), 



JFic. 111. S&una DedJ j Hiuley Lighthouse, HWth, Co, Dublin, IretBUd 1 . 

In addition to gold ornaments and bronze weapons, 
implements, and ornaments produced in the Bronzo Age in 
Ireland, there are, as in Britain, other relics such as beads of 
stone (Fig r 111), amber, and jet, and pins of bone; Scotch and 
English examples of which are shown in Figures 107 — 110,11 % 
But by far the most important are the great sepul¬ 
chral monuments which by general consent have been 
rightly ascribed to that era, although actual proof has only 
been obtained by recent investigations. Chief of these are 
the giant tumuli of the valley of the Boyne—New Grange, 

1 bea£ ifl (He on^y eurrivor pf a large number found in mating ft sewer 
at tiu Hailey Lfcbtbfflifle, Hp^th, in 1907, The kbmw«4 amuEed toaWyes 
by ploying “dink, duct, dr ate 11 and pelting gulla with the rent, .The Bailey 
Lighthouse occupy the i-ite pf an uiaien* tort, probably Dun Cmnhthaina, thp 
rMidecop pf Cnmb.Ehii.rui, Ard-Itdgh of Ireland at the beginning pf the Cliri&tdaEi 
era, I am indebted fen the Specimen to my brat bar-in Jaw, Mr Arthur Wtfren 
Samnalii, E_C., (Jlogherpeu, Hoirth* 
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JPm. 1LS, I>Mcrjiiaii Etone EtadB; AberdGQ&fihire 1 . 

well as standing stones, Now, although in what may be 
regarded as the strictly historical period, that is, from the 
beginning of the Iron Age, many great kings reigned at Tara 
in Meath, and although the moat fomous of these, Oormac 
mac Airfcj, whose daughter Finn mao Umal had to wife, lived 

1 George Cuffey, Neio Grange (HTOgSt-tta-j&riafu) aw*! other Iijtf&ari: TtmoH 
ijt- InffaJici ^L91S) Bi magfevly UBUtiuat of tliene grsat mtiiiiiEpsilCS &tid thfl.iv 
a-ffimtifla, 2 In my own collection. 


Dowfch, Knowtb and Drogheda 2 , The three first mentioned 
are situated on what is known as the Brugh or Brugh-na- 
Buinm, a district on the Boyne near Stackallen Bridge, Oo. 
Meath, where there are also some other half-dozen tumuli as 
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dose to Stack Allen Bridge in a fair house at Cl ei teach " over 
the salmon-foil, ever-beautiful Boyoe," and died there by the 
lodging of a salmon-bone in his throat, and was buried quite 
close to these great sepulchres, no Irish, writer has over asso¬ 
ciated his name or that of any other monarchg of the Iron 
Age or later with these great monumeats. Tradition is 
unanimous in stating that Oormac lies buried at Roa-na-Righ 
(the " king’s wood”) bv the Boyne, right opposite the great 
tumulus of Iiuowth, which stands on the Meath side of the 


liver. There must therefore have been a very strong tradi¬ 
tion that New Grange and its sisters belonged to a far older 
epoch and a different dynasty, otherwise the temptation to 
associate the name of the great Cormac or those of other 
kings of Tara, with one or more of the huge barrows might 
have been irresistible. Wo shall soon see that a mass of 
traditions from various sources unanimously ascribes these 
mounds to ail age long anterior not only to Cormae, but to 
Gonehob&r and Cuchuiahm, and even assigns them to a definite 
dynasty and in some cases to definite individuals. 

Unfortunately the tombs were opened and plundered many 
centuries ago, and thus archaeologists have found no relics in 
their chambers to indicate the period of their construction. 



With reference to the date of their desecration and its authors 
there can be no question. According to the Armais of the 
Fmr Maziers> &vb a.d. 861, in that year—the first of the 
reign of the And-Righ Acdh Fmnliath—the Norsemen com¬ 
mitted great depredations in Ireland: they slew Mu began, 
lord of Naas and Airther Liffe, and " three chieftains of the 
foreigners (Gall) and Lorcan, lord of Meath, plundered the 
land of Flaon, son of Conang. The cave of Aohad-Aldai in 
Mughdhoma-Maighen; the cave Of Cnoghbbai; the cave of the 
grave of Bod an, ie, the shepherd of Elcm&r, over Dubhath, 
and the cave of the wife of Gobhann, at Drochat-atha., were 
broken and plundered by the same foreigners.” To the 
eminent Irish archaeologist Dr George Petrie belongs the 
credit of identifying with the ".caves” of this passage the 
great tumuli of Meath. Of the identity of three of them 
there can be no doubt, since Cnoghbbai, Dubhath, and 
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Drochat-atha are the great barrows of Knowth, Dowth, and 
Drogheda respectively. The Brat of this Utter series stands 
iu the parish of Monkuewtown, near Skne h Co, Meath, being 
separated, as we have seen, from Ros-na-Rigb, the burial-place 
of Gormac, by the river Boyne. It- has not been opened in 
modern times, owing to the collapse of the stones which form 
its entrance. That at Dowth rises to a height of 47 feet, is 
about 280 feet in diameter and ia entered by a. subterranean 


■Eko. OS. Ilia tumulus of N-uw Grange, 0o r Muiiib, Irtlfttiiil I . 

passage, the mouth of which lies outside the inound T The 
cave of the wife of Gobhann at Drochat-atha is the great 
mound at Drogheda (on the mouth of the Bov no), on which 
now stands the fort which commands the town. Like Knowth, 
it has not been opened in modern times. 

"We now pass to New Grange, by far the most remarkable 
of the series not so much on account of its size (280 feet in 
diameter aod 44 feet high), which is practical[y that of Dowtb, 
as because of its famous portal (Fig, 113) with its great 

1 From a photograph bj.tfr J&, Welsh, Locale St, Belfaon, bj his Jdnd 
permission. 
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stones sculptured with spiral ornament, as are also some 
of those in the walls of the passage and lcs great central 
chamber. The ornament consists of spirals, both returning 
and single, concentric circles, losonges and triangles. The 
huge cairn was once surrounded by a circle of great atones 
(Fig, 114), twelve of which are still standing or can be traced, 
TheTG has been some slight difficulty in identifying it with 
Achact-AIdai, which, according to the Four Masters, was in 


Fifl. 114. Tumulus of Nutt Gzftoge showing h, portion □£ the atone emote 
whkh aarrofitide it 5 . 


Mugkdh oma-Maigheu, now the barony of Creuiorne in Go, 
Monaghan, But there seems little doubt that Dr OTtonovan 
waa in regarding this as a mistake of transcription for 

Mughdhoma-Breagh, and that it is the ancient name of New 
Grange, That great scholar has pointed out that all the caves 
plundered were in the territory of Flann, that is, in Meath, 
and thus Achad-Aldai cannot have been so far distant as 
■ Co, Monaghan. 

Let us now turn to the traditions respecting the occupants 
of these mighty tombs, The name Achad-Aldai, which seems 

B- Welsh, Lancia at., B4lwg bjhizkixd. 

t. i ^ 1- f 

WMk - *' v vi*,v •. • •: V- * /- " 
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certainly that of New Grange, the Ard-Righ of these great 
baiTO w 3p mean a th e Field of A Idai Thi a Aidai w as th a ancestor 
of the TuatharDe-Danann kings of Ireland, The tumulus at 
Drogheda is termed the cave of the wife of Gobhann. 
According to the pedigrees of the Tuatha-De-Danann Goibh- 
mu, Gobba, or the Smith, was the sod of Tura mac Tuiredll, 
of the royal line of the Tuatha-De-Danann, The Redan who 
“was buried at Dowth is called the " shepherd of Elcmar ” But 
this Elcmar was sou of Dealbhaeth, a Tuatha-De~Dauann 
prince. Respecting the person or family for whom the barrow 
at Knowth was erected, tradition says nothing. The only fact 
recorded of that place belongs to a very much later epoch. 
Under the year A..D. 788 the Annals of Ulster say that 
"Gormgalj mac Eladaig, rex Cnodbai in dericatu abUt’' Pro¬ 
bably this Gormgal was only a petty local chieftain. 

Thus in spite of every temptation to ascribe these great 
monuments to great kings of Tara, such as Conn, or Art', or 
his son Cormac, the first of the kings of Tara who was not 
buried in the Brugh, or to great worthies of the earlier time, 
such as Cuohulaion, whose home lay not ®o far away at 
Dundalk (Duudalgan), tradition explicitly assigns throe of 
them to the Tuatba-De-Danaun. Moreover, there seems 
good evidence that some of that race still existed in the 
third century of our era, for a noble lady of this stock forms 
the subject of a dreadful story told by Keating, She was 
the daughter of Eogh&bbal, who lived at Knockany in the 
Co, Limerick. OiJill Olom,. kmg of Munster, son-in-law of 
Conn, of the Hundred Battles, who died in a.d. 234, slew 
Doghabhal and outraged hia daughter Abe. The maiden was 
no common bondswoman, but with a spirit fitting one of 
ancient race, bit off the ear of her ravisher aa he slept. The 
miscreant in rage thrust bis spear into her body and pinned 
her to the earth. But retribution dogged the murderer: the 
point of his spear had been bent against a atone in the fatal 
thrust, and he straightened it with his teeth. From this, so 
Says the legend, he was afflicted with two foul maladies to bis 
dying Arne’s home, Knockany, was near Sniff, Co, 

Limerick, and she is still traditionally remembered as one of 



the chief banshees ("women from the tumuli’) of the South of 
Ireland. Her murderer’s real name waeAenghus, but from the 
loss of his ear he was nicknamed Oilill Ohm ( 4: Ear-cropped "). 

But fax older traditions connect the Tuatha-De-Danami 
with the Brugh-na-Boinne, Under A.M, 3450 the Annals 
of the Four Masters state that “after the completion of the 
last year of the eighty years which Eochoidb Ollathar passed 
in the monarchy of Ireland, be died at Brugh, of the venom 
of the wound which Cethleun indicted on him at the battle of 
Hagh-Tuireadh " (Moytura), Eochaidh was named the Dnghda 
Mor s “ the Great Good Fire “ from his military ardour. In the 
account of the Timfcha-Be-Danann, preserved in the Booh of 
Lecan, it is stated that he had throe sons, Aenghus, Aedh, 
and Cermad, who were buried with their father at Brngh-na- 
Boinne, where the mound called Sidb-an-Bhrogha was raised 
over them, Aenghus-an-Bhvogha was down to recent times 
considered the presiding fairy of the Boyne 3 , and his name is 
still familiar to the older inhabitants of Meath, Besides the 
great monuments of the Boyne valley various other sepulchral 
memorials arc ascribed by Irish tradition to the Tuatha-De- 
Uanaan, such ns Kuoekany and Knockgreiny in Co. Limerick, 
and on the Pap Mountains {Da Chich Danaimte, i.e. Danann’s 
Two Paps) in the south-east of Co. Kerry, From the Colloquy 
of the Ancients it is clear that there were many gra.ve-mounds 
in Ireland where the Tuatha-De-Danann were supposed to live 
and to manifest themselves in corporeal form as sprites and 
fairies, with long yellow hair, as for instance Finn’s harper 
whom that hero had found just as he had come out of a 
barrow. In view of these traditions and of the great monu¬ 
ments bound up with them, there seems no reason to doubt 
that the Tuatha-De-Banann were a real people, who played a 
striking rflle in the history of Ireland in the Bronze Age. 

That these memorials belong to the Bronze Age and were 
burial places, there can no longer be any doubt, since sepulchres 
on a smaller scale* yet similar in all essentials to the great 
tumuli of the Brugh-na-Boinne, and with their contents intact, 


have recently been examined on Garrowkeel mountain, Co. Sligo, 

1 O'Jfrcnuvan'B soSb ad loc. 
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These cairns were first observed by Mr R r LI Praeger in 1396, 
and were carefully investigated in 1911 by Prof R. A. S. 
Macalister, Mr E. 0. R. Armstrong, and Mr Pnieger himself 5 . 
They opened no Jess than twelve of these remarkable graves, 
which are all built of the local limestone, and with the excep¬ 
tion of one (Cairn E) are all round conical barrows, usually with 
contra! chambers or cists, though two of them proved to be 
cenotaphs like two of the great series opened at Lough Crew, 
Co, Meath, The entrance to these cairns i& regularly on, the 
northern side. Though they vary greatly in size, in the details 
of their doorways, passages and chambers, and architectural 
merit, they nevertheless all agree in the general principles of 
construction and arrangement, the most elaborate of them 
bearing a striking resemblance to New Grange and Dowth. 
As in the case of the latter, several of the Oarrowkco-1 cairns 
still have kerbs of large atones running round their bases. 
Cairn G bus the beat constructed chamber. Well selected 
Standing-stones support a system of lintels and cross-beams 
very similar to those found In New Grange and Rowth. The 
chamber is more or less circular, but there are three small cells 
of lesser height separated from the main space bv high sills, 
and the whole chamber thus has a cruciform shape. These 
side cells were receptacles for the dead, since burned bones Jay 
on the flag-stenes of their floors. These stones were raised 
both in the cells and main chamber but nothing was discovered 
under them. One of the standing stones did not reach the¬ 
reof, and behind it was found a pocket containing the bones of 
children. T may bore point cut that this recess in the wall 
recalls those formed in the sides of the great chamber of 
Maeehowe, in Orkney, the largest tumules in the British Isles 
outside Ireland, 

Cairn F, which in some respects is the most important of 
the whole Garrowkeel series, is 87 feet in diameter, and So feet 
high. Its entrance is finer than the rest, as its portal is 4 feet 
7 inches high, one of its lintel stones being 7 feet long. Its 

1 Ftoc. Bvff. fi-isk Aca& TQl xais {1912), sect. C, j. All, “ Bronze-Age Cu-ms 
on Uarronykeel mountain, Co, SUgo, h - by It, A. S. MWiEier, E. O ft, Armstrong 
and E. 13, Pr&eger, *, 
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interior also differs from the rest. Its chamber at ite outer 
end is only £ feet broad, but widening in wal’d 3 for a length of 
IS feet terminates in a square recess, marked off by a sill-stone 
7 inches high, with two similar recesses with splayed sides on 
either hand. The constructional shill is great, as there are 
squinch-stones in the coruers to reduce the length to be 
spanned, an architectural device also used by the builders of 
the Boyne valley. It really consists of two chambers separated 
by a narrow' doorway, with two grave recesses in the outer and 
three in the inner. Burnt-bones and bone-dust were found on 
the floor as was also the case in several of the other cairns. In 
the chamber was found a broken pillar 5 feet high, which had 
no structural purpose, and at its foot were carefully placed 
eight water-worn pebbles, whilst in front of two recesses was 
laid a vertebra of Bos longifronsL The ezeavators assign a 
religious significance to the pillar, the stones, and the vertebra. 

Some of the smaller cairns had no regular chamber, but 
only a cist, whilst, as already stated, two of them .proved to be 
cenotaphs. 

Gain* E differs from all the rest of the series, for instead of 
being circular it is a long low mound 140 feet long, So feet 
broad, and 8 feet high in the middle, but decreasing towards 
each ond. The excavators recovered its plan almost entirely 
and believe that it- originally had a bind of porch at each end. 
But although this type of barrow has usually been regarded as 
bfeolitliic, this cairn from the relics found in it, which are of 
the same kinds as those from the others, must he classed along 
with its circular companions* as belonging to the Bronze Age. 
The regular method of disposing of the dead was cremation, 
for large quantities of burnt-bones and bone-dust wer& found 
on tbe floors of the chambers and the cists. The bodies wore 
apparently burned outside, and the ashes and char red bones 
were conveyed into the tombs on fiat stones. Perhaps these 
stones formed the hearth or bvs&um on which the dead were 
burned, like those discovered dose to the cist-grave found near 
Ororey, Go. Wexford (p, 594j Fig, 79), But some of the bodies 
certainly had not been burned, for nearly complete skeletons 
wore found in. the passage of Cairo H and in tbe cist of Cairo. G. 
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The human remains were examined b y Prof, Alex. Minister, 
JAR.S., who computed that the burnt-bones belonged to at 
least thirty-oue individuals, the majority of whom were- males. 
One of these had probably a stature of o feet 9 inches, whilst 
the females seem to have ranged from 5 feet 5 inches to 5 feet. 
The skulls were pentEigonoid, and they had a cephalic index of 
, i,i. They were orthoguathems, the countenance being 
long with moderately high cheek-bones; the teeth differ from, 
those of Mousterian men, and resemble those of risen of the 
later periods. He concludes that the type was similar to that 
which still predominates in the West of Ireland. 

No objects of bronze or of any other metal were found. 
This may have been duo to the scarcity and value of bronze. 
But nevertheless the cairns may be dated well into the Bronze 
Age from the pottery and the beads. In Cairn K1 w&b found s, 
whole urn—an ordinary food vessel of the Bronze Age^con- 
taming a little bone-dust, whilst in the cist of Calm 0 wat 
another resting on a pile of burnt and unbumt bones. The 
latter is of a type which extended over a long period of the 
Bronze Age. On its bsae it has a sort of cruciform ornament 
which may he compared with that on the base of the urr 
found in the cairn on Belmore mountain, Co, Fermanagh, bv 
Mr George Coffey. There were fragments of another urn 
wI.ECJi was larger than a food vesee^ and there were also three 
ornamented rims os well as various other fictile fragments. 

There were found in various cairns lying in the bone-dust 
and debris some twelve stone pendants identical with those 
found in the cairn on Bel more mountain, and twenty-two stone 
beads similar to those from the cairns at Lough Crew, 
Co, Meath. The materials of these pendants and beads are 
steatite, serpentine, limestone, and red jasper. As the boring 
of hard jasper requires high technical skill, they may have 
been imported from some distant region, but it is important to 
note the absence of any heads of faience or paste, such as might 
have been expected if there was already trade with the Medi¬ 
terranean. There were also a number of smooth pebbles, one 
perforated by a marine animal, a sea-shell (Natica catena), as 
weli as a number of pieces of white calcite and quarts 
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(materials foreign to the neighbourhood). There were also a 
number of small round stones* 

Implements of bone (one from the tibia of red deer, another 
of a bear's bone) were found, as well as broken hone pins, a 
bone needle, an object made of an animal's rib, another made 
of n bone of Bos longifroizs, and a boar's tusk, the last almost 
certainly an amulet, since such tusks have been thus used all 
across Europe and Asia, from Ireland to New Guinea, from the 
Neolithic period down to the present hour 1 . There was also 
an implement made of slate. 

It is to be carefully noted that neither the cairns themselves 
nor any article found in them show any trace of the spiral orna¬ 
ment which is so remarkable a feature of New Grange, though 
absent in the case of its sister tumuli of Dowtb and Knowth. 

Who were and whence came the builders of New Grange 
and the carvers of its spiral-sculptured portal ? Once more 
traditions come to our aid, and if they should be corroborated 
by the evidence of material remains, we may be able to pierce 
still further back through the heavy clouds that hang over the 
early history of our own islands. 

The Firbolg are the earliest inhabitants of Ireland for 
believing in whose historical character we have any grounds* 
They are supposed to have come from the south of Europe, to 
have landed in "Wexford harbour, and become masters of ail 
Ireland in a week. An we have already said, the similarity- 
bet ween the oldest Irish copper axes and a Spanish type may 
indicate that there is a nucleus of truth in the story of the 
Firbolg coming from the south. They may thus w r ell repre¬ 
sent the aboriginal dark-complexioned element not only in the 
population of Ireland, but also in that of Britain, which Tacitus 
regarded as Tberian in origin. This people is supposed to have 
held undisputed dominion, in Ireland for thirty-six years. The 
last of their kings was Eochaidh, whoso queen was Taillce, 
daughter of MAdmqr, king of Spain, and whp has left her name 
in Taillte (Teltgwn) in Meath, where she was buried. In the 
tenth year of this Hog came the Tuatha-De-Danann, and he 

1 VI . H.i.dft&flf&j, “ The'Origin of the Tutkiah Credent” (Jour Roy AtjAIWj 
p.241). £.y • 
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frail with one hundred thousand Firbolg fighting against the 
invaders in the battle at Moytura South, The site of the 
great- and long contested struggle is still pointed out in the 
pariah of Cong, barony of Kilmame, Go. Mayo. There can 
he little doubt that* whoever may have been ihe contending 
parties, a great battle once took place on this spot. 

The Tuatha-Be-Danann are represented as -masters of 
Ireland for 197 years, and the Firbolg were their vassals. 
According to the Annals of the Four Masters under A.bt, 3500, 
the dynasty came to an end in that year, when the three last 
kings, who reigned jointly, were overthrown and slain by the 
Scoti (termed sons ofMflidb) at the battle of Tail!te (Teltown) in 
Meath. Tjnfortiinately it is impossible to form arty judgment 
on the actual dates of any of these events from Irish sources, 
since, as we have already mentioned, all the chronology prior to 
the founding of Emain Maeha by the Scots in 305 b,C. is 
utterly unreliable. 

Keating 1 has embodied the native traditions respecting the 
Tuatha-De-Dan ami. "Some ancient Irish antiquaries say that 
" they dwelt in Boetia (Bothnia ?) in the north of Europe. Some 
others say that it is in the Athenian territory they dwelt, where 
the city of Athens is.” They departed from Athens, when it 
was attacked by the people ol Syria, and made no stay until 
they came to the country of Loch lone, i,@. Finn’Loch lonn, vis, 
the people of Norway, where they got welcome for the extent 
of their science and their varied arts, which they had acquired 
during their residence in Athens, Nuadka was their king at 
that time. After dwelling for a time in Norway, they pro¬ 
ceeded to the north of Scotland, so that they were seven years 
at Dobhar and Iardobhar. They brought with them the Lia 
F4il, the c< Stone of Destiny,” u which used to roar under each 
king of Ireland on his being chosen by them up to the time of 
Couchobar.” Of this was written the prophecyi 

il The Seotic nation, noble the race, 

Unless the prophecy be false, 

Ought to obtain dominion, 

Where they find the Lia Fdii, w 

vol.i, pp* SOS iqq< {Oojsjti ini Dmnefin). 
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This h of course none other than the famous stone of Scone, 
borrowed by Feargus, the first Scotic king of Scotland, from 
his brother Mui rehear tach, son of Earc, for his own coronation 
in Scotland, bat he apparently forgot to send it back. 

After spending seven years in the north of Scotland, the 
Tuatha-De-Danaim came to Ireland, landed on Bel tain (May 
Bay) in the north of Ireland and burned their ships. The 
Firbulgs did not discover the presence of the invaders until 
the latter had advanced as far as Sliabh-an-Iarainn. Then 
they sent envoys to the Firbolgic king demanding the sove¬ 
reignty or else battle for it. Straightway ensued the battle of 
Moytura South of which we have already spoken. Twenty 
years later there was. another great battle at Moytura North. 

Fantastic and mythical as these legends are, and uncertain 
as is early Irish chronology, yet there can be no doubt that in 
the tales which range back from the Viking period there is a 
substantial nucleus of ethnological fact. In both the Danish 
period and in that preceding it, and also in the La Thne epoch, 
everywhere we are confronted with the assumption that there 
are two distinct races in Ireland, the dark-complexioned, col¬ 
lectively termed Firbolg, who are said with groat probability 
to have come from southern Europe, the other, like Oonchobar, 
"tall, fair-haired and grey-eyed "—the blond race of northern 
Europe. The tales of the Cuchulainn cycle postulate the 
presence and admixture of both 'races. Thus Deirdre herself 
had fair hair whilst her husband Noise had raven locks, a fair 
white skin, and a brilliant completion„ the well-known dark 
type in Ireland of t.o-clay, CuchuIninn himself is sometimes 
spoken of a^3 a little dark man, whilst the description of the 
shades of colour in his hair indicate that he was of the mixed 
race. Again, in a poem already cited, in the story of Edain, 
the daughter of Etar, an Ulster chief, Midir, the great Tuatba- 
D a-Dan aim chief of Bri Leith in Co., Longford, is described as 
having n fair yellow hair coming over his forebead. J, Thus 
Irish tradition regarded both the Tuatha-De-Danann and the 
Sco6l as blond-oomple'sioned. 

The general tenor of Irish legend is that the first settlers 
io Ike-Land in the Neolithic period came from south-western 
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Europe, and there seems no doubt that the dark-complexioned 
race, which still forms the great majority of the Irish popula¬ 
tion, belongs to this southern stock. Tradition represents 
successive waves of fair-haired people aa invading and con¬ 
quering these older inhabitants. First of these Scandinavian 
or Teutonic Invaders are the Tuathn-De-Dauann, who after a 
domination over the Firbolgs of nearly two centuries are them- 
selves overthrown by the Eooti, who establish themselves in 
Ulster, Etnain Mucha later on becoming their capital. Their 
dom ination waned before the new dynasty at Tara in the 
second century of our era. a dynasty which itself, if not wholly 
Scandinavian, was certainly closely connected with that region, 
as we shall presently see. This later race was in its turn to he 
harassed by Salons, Norwegians and Danes, who in their turn 
were again to be conquered hy the descendants of the Norsemen 
who, having settled in north-western France, under the name 
of Normans invaded and subjugated England, and a century 
later made themselves masters of a large part of Ireland. 

In view of the statement of Tacitus respecting the mixed 
papulation of northern Britain at the time of the Roman in¬ 
vasion of Scotland, there is every probability of the substantial 
truth of the Irish traditions which represent the corning to 
that island of successive waves of settlers from Scandinavia 
or Germany. 

It would be of great importance to determine at what 
period the earliest movements from Scandinavia into our 
islands took place. It seems fairly certain that it did not 
occur until very late in or after Neolithic times. The axes 
of flint and other stones are of the same general character 
in both Britain and Ireland, as can be seen from Figs, 115, IIG, 
in which atone axes from Shetland, Denmark, Ireland, and 
Scotland are shown. 

The Scandinavian stone axes are perfectly distinct in 
character from those of the British Isl&s, as the sides are 
square instead of being rounded and the cutting edge is 
straight. Now, if there had been settlements from Scaudi’ 
navia in Shetland, Orkney, Scotland, and England in the 
Neolithic period, typical Scandinavian axes ought to have been 
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found in considerable numbers in these various areas in which 
people of Scandinavian or Teutonic origin had certainly taken 
up their abode at a later date. If, on the other hand, it should 
turn out that stone axes of a very peculiar type, which beyond 
all doubt were in common use in Denmark and Sweden in the 
Bronze Age, are found in Orkney, Caithness, Argyllshire, Aber- 


Flu. 115. Stone Axes; 1, Lerwick, Shetland; % Shetland; ^Denmark; 
4—7, Ireland 1 . 


deenshire, in the noith-east of England, and also in Ireland, 
specially in the north-eastern district .(the actual home of the 
Scoti and where the Tuatha-De-Bauann are said to have 
lauded), though lit comparatively email numbers in each island, 
it would ga far to prove that there wae at least communication 
between Scandinavia and these islands in the Bronze Ag^ 

i Hy own spwimon. 




Fio, H6- atone Awa ■ Abaidaansiiilfflj Swjtlsnd 1 , 

peculiar axes, and as the Norwegians neither used these axes 
nor yet burned their dead, whilst the Danes both used these 
axes in the Bronze Age and in the middle part of that period 
universally cremated their dead, there is a high probability 
that settlers from Denmark made their way into the British 
Isles in the Bronze Age. 

1 My own spacimeri. 
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Furthermore, if these peculiar axes have been actually found 
in graves along with bronze objects and cremated bodies, there 
is a high probability that they were brought in by the people 
who introduced cremation. But ae the Swedes as a whole did. 
not eremite their dead (voL t, p. 516),. though they had these 
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and its metal imitations 


But if we shall succeed in establishing these proposition a, 
there will henceforth, be little ground for contemning the Irish 

_ traditions connected with the great 

monuments of the Boyne, ’which point 
clearly to a settlement from Scandi¬ 
navia in the Bronze Age, and we may 
then rest content that the Tuatha-De- 
Danann of the Irish legends are no 
mere sun-myths or vegetation spirits, 
but actual invaders of flesh and blood* 
who mails themselves masters of the 
rich plains of Meath and became 
the overlords of the older dark-com¬ 
plexioned tribes, commonly classed 
together as the Firbolg* many of 
whom were still known under their 
ancient name far into the Christian 
era. 

Let us now present the facts which 
support this pmna fade case. In the 
previous volume of this work we had 
occasion more than once to mention the 
Pauubian types of axes, and amongst 
them one in which the axe-head is 
perforated with a hole for the insertion 
of the handle. In this type one end 
of the head forms an axe-edge* the 
other being left flat- or round to form 
a hammer* or else in the Bronze Age 
sometimes flattened out to form an, 
adze. The first class thus form what 
are termed axe-hammers* the second 
axe-and-adzes. A Sue example of the 
Danubian copper axe-and-adxe from 
Kmigacy Hungary in the collection of my friend 
Dr Stui'ge is here shown (Fig. 117). 
There can bo no doubt that this type of stone axo-hammer 

se in Europe and not in Asia 
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Minor, For although such axe •’hammers are found in the 
latter region they are genera]ly restricted to the north-west 
corner into which, as we have seen, todies of men driven from 
their homes in Thrace under pressure of tribes from the 
Danube bad constantly passed. Fig, 119 shows a series of four 



Hid, lie. (a) BrcUsa AIC-haHUBe* from Tad, Lion attacked by two dogfe. 

(fi) BroEse axe-hammer from Hflmi&d&n, Lieu, 

Both in BritiBk Museum, 

such axe-hammers from the north-west of Asia Minor, in 
which the development of the type can he well seen. No, 3 
shows the hole for the handle begun hut not completed, a 
circular drill having plainly been used, whilst No. 4 shows a 
specimen probably contemporary with bronze axes or axe- 
hammers, such as those of which there are two fine specimens 
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(both^fram Asia Minor) in the British Museum 1 (Fig. 118). 
which the hammer end is shaped like a lien. 
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Fib, 122. Aze’baTflTiDets, 1, Copper ct Bronze, Hungary; 2^ Copper ot 
Blouse* UalTnatia^ 3, Stone, Scauin, Southern Sweden. 

metal iBP.itftti.an5 wander not only into the Troad and to 
Phigaleia in Arcadia (vah X. p. 444), but even into the isle of 
Amorgos, as is shown by the fine specimen (Fig. 121, Ho. 1) 
from that place in Dr Sturge’s collection. But io. the Aegean 
region this type never got naturalised. On the other hand 
some time in the Bronze Age it made its way from the Danubi&n 
area along the groat amber routes into Denmark and Sweden,, 
not unlikely along with the practice of cremation as far as 

43 


of Asia Minor axes is shown. These range from thick round 
Specimens only polished at the cutting edgo down to flat 
and beautifully polished examples, so me times of jade or jjadite 
(Nos, 9, 17, and 20, Troad, and IS, Cappadocia) on which were 
modelled the thin, flat copper and bronze celts (Ho. 21) which 
succeeded them. 

Just- as the stone axe-hammers made their way into the 
Troad and other parts of north-west Asia Minor, so did their 
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Denmark is concerned, Though imported in its bronze form, 
through scarcity of metal it was copied largely in atone in both 
its new settlerdents, tor in addition to bronze specimens great 
numbers in stone also are found* It is important to note that 
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Fifl. I2A No, lj Danish aie-hara.m^v; Noe. 2—&, broken aiO-hiEDinara; 

Daat Yorkshire. 

It is a re mark able fact and one of considerable importance 
in our present inquiry that such axe-hammers are very Tare 
in France, and accordingly cannot be regarded as more than 
'wanderers' into that region. 

Now in the British Isles a certain number of axe-hammers 
of Atone have been found, and we shall soon see evidence for 
believing that some of them at least are of local manufacture, 
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from Scania in southern Sweden. There can be no doubt that 
the Swedish axe-hammers were copied from the copper axe- 
bum mem of south-eastern Europe. Thus the 'runs' of the 
molten metal round the central core and at the head are care¬ 
fully copied in the atone examples, as are also the lines of 
juncture of the pair af moulds. This i$ beautifully shown on 
the undersurface of No. 3, but unfortunately it is not seen in 
the photograph, 

l 2 A 4 
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though others may have been imported There are also a 
number of broken specimens, almost all of which were found in 
Eaat Yorkshire, where several complete examples have also been 
discovered to which wo shall soon refer. It has likewise to bo 
borne in mipd that in this area cemeteries of the Bronze Age 
have been discovered in which all the bodies had been burned. 



Fro. 125. Axe ‘Lamraftra: |1) E'cterborgagh; (2 arid 3) Dontmuk. 

as m Denmark in the Middle Bronze Age; but this was a 
custom apparently not practised by the Neolithic people of the 
north of England. 

The broken axe-hammers from East Yorkshire (Fig. 123, 
No. 3 ; Fig. 124, 2-6), to which we have alluded, resemble 
very closely the unbroken Danish specimens shown on the same 
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plates (Fig. 123, Nos* 1, 2; Fig. 124, No. 1), and, in some canes, 
as Dr Sturge points out, seem to be even Danish in manu¬ 
facture. These broken axe-hammers differ from the general 
run of axe-hammera found in this country. The ten specimens 
of this type in Dr Sturge’s collection are all broken, juat as he 



J?I0, 126, SWDiJinaTiaTi HftlEUlcr-axo; found A,t Girtan, Cftm bridge 1 . 

has six: broken flint daggers of Danish type, hut not & single 
whole one found in England. 

Fig, 125 allows three stone axe-hammers : Nos. % and 3 are 
from Denmark t whilst No, 1, found at Peterborough, very closely 
resembles its two companions from the Continent. 

- The property of Dr Charles Lneag, Harwell, who has mflEfc hmdly allowed 
me to reproduce it, 
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We next come to two specimens of considerable importance. 
One of these, a double-axe rather than an axe-hammer, as both 
its ends form blades, wan found at Girton (Fig. 126)* near 
Cambridge, the material as well as the typo of which seems 



Flu. 127- Scandinavian Are; foniad at Swaffli cm Pritj? L , 


certainly Scandinavian whilst the other, an axe of ordinary 
Scandinavian type and material, though much chipped on one 
side, was found at Swaffham Prior (Fig, 127). Both these 
spearmens were apparently brought direct from Scandinavia 
and can hardly be regarded as local imitations. 

f PurohM&d from the finder by the vicar, E*w T. Prt&bon, &t whose esJo it 
*fBH pnccharad by Dr Charles Lncaa, Bnnrefl, tie pawient owner, to whom I 
an I indebted for permission to neprodufio ifc hare. 
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Fig. 128 shows an axe-hammer of slightly more elaborate 
form. It is of basalt worked to a flat oval at the hamirev end 
and to a curved catting edge at the other. The two sides are 



Fmi< 12&, Axe-k&iuiucr; Shkliugton, Yurl-sLive, 
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ground concave, and the shaft-hole is nearly parallel. It was 
found at Eifklington, Yorkshire, and formerly belonged to Canon 
Green wall, but is now in Dr Stuige's collection. It is eight 
inches long. "Nearly similar weapons/' says Sir John Evans, 
“ have been frequently found, in barrows. One such, of green 
stone, about four inches long, was found at Winterbourn Steeple- 
ton, near Dorchester, associated with burnt bones": another 
(four inches long) was discovered in a barrow at Trevelgue, 
Cornwall, whilst a similar specimen wag found at Claughton 
Hal !, Garstang, Lancashire, Another (four inches) formed of dark 
greenstone was found in the Thames, Sir R G. Hoare hag 
engraved two axe-hammers of this form, but slightly varying in 
size and details* from barrows in the Ashton Valley. In both 
cases they accompanied interments of burnt hones, in one 
instance placed beneath an inverted urn; in the other there 
was no urn, but an arrowhead of hone lay with the axe. One 
of slightly different shape, made of greenstone, with projections 
on the surfaces opposite the centre of the hole and with a 
hollow fluting near each margin that is carried round on. the 
sides below the hole, was found in an urn along with burnt 
bones and some fragments of burnt flint in a large barrow on 
the Skelton Moors* Yorkshire. Another ayc-hammer of nearly 
the same size and form, but more hammer-like at the end* was 
found in a barrow on Westerdale Moors, Yorkshire. This algo 
has the channels on the faces. It ia of fine-grained granite and 
lay in an urn with burnt bones, a Email “ incense-cup," and a 



sort of long bong bend, having a spiral pattern upon it and a 
transverse orifice into the perforation about the centre. In this 
case, as in the previous one, the interment with the a^ne-hammer 
was secondary* and not that over which the barrow had been 
originally raised. Another axe-hammer (of basalt), of much the 
same outline, wafi found in another barrow- on Dauby North 
Moors: it lay with the hole in a vertical position about 
15 inches above a deposit of burnt hones. Sir R C. Hoare 
baa engraved a beautiful gpecimen of a longer and more slender 
type from the Selwood barrow, near Stour ton. It is of syenite, 
five and a half inches long, and it lay in a cist along with burnt 
bones and a small bronze dagger. Parallel with each side 
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there appears to be a small groove ’worked on the face oi the 
weapon. A very pretty example of the same form accompanied 



Era, 139. AEe-b&mm&r; fegliill, SorthimiberlAnd. 

an interment in a barrow at Snowshill, Gloucestershire, and 
with it were associated two bronze daggers and a bionse pin. 




from the River Bonn, in the no 
In she cases already cited 
hammers were found buried sei 
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In the Christy collection is a similar but larger specimen, said 
to have been found in a barrow near Stonehenge. It also has 
the grooves along the margin of the faces, and has an oval flat 
face. An axe-h&mmcr of day-stone porphyry, 4£ inches long 
and in form like chose last described, was found in a barrow at 
Winwick, near Warrington, Lancashire. It was broken dean 

across the hole, and had been 
buried in an urn with burnt 
bones. With them was also a 
bronze dagger with a tang, and 
one rivet-hole to secure it in 
the handle 1 . 

Fig. 129 shows a still greater 
advance in elaboration. It was 
found in a d&t at Seghil], near 
Newcastle, in 1833. It formerly 
belonged to Canon Greenwell, 
but passed with his collection of 
stone implements to Dr Sturgc. 
The bones by which it was doubt¬ 
less originally accompanied had 
entirely gone to decay. 

A broken Danish axe-ham¬ 
mer (Fig. 130) in Dr Sturgds 
collection, found at Seal by, 
near Scarborough, Yorkshire, 
is deoorated with grooved lines 
running along the faces of the 
weapon parallel to the sides, as 
Euj. 130, Broken DmEHh in several of the examples just 

bribed, aid a3 ™ shall fi.d 
to be the cage also in two re- 
specitnenfl—one from Stronsay in Orkney, the other 
in the north of Ireland. 

F cited the dead with whom the axe- 
. seem to have been usually burned. 
of Great -Bris^ii fed, 3), pp, $09 Jgg, 
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But in three Yorkshire barrows, in. which Canon Green well 1 
foilnd axe-hammers associated with bronze objects* though in 
two the dead had been cremated, in the third, that at Cowlatn 1 , 
the weapon was discovered along with the skeleton of a man, 
whoso right hand still grasped the crumbling remains of the 
wooden handle of the axe-hammer, the blade of which lay 
opposite the dead man's face. 

Leaving England for the moment we pasa on into the 
northern part of the island. Fig. 131 shows a very remarkable 
axe-hammer found at Crichie, near Inverurie, Aberdeenshire, 



Fio. ISi. Asc-Jajimiaer; Crichie, Bear rnv&nmc, Aberdeenshire 4 . 


along with cremated remains and bronse objects, ri in tho centre 
of a Druidieal stone-circle.'* It measures about four inches in 
length, is of graceful contour with deeply incurved sides, which 
thug leggened the task of drilling the hole for tie helve. Bound 
the curved edges of these indentations run deeply-grooved lines 
parallel to the curves of the sides. The next illustration 
(Fig. 132) shows an axe of the same general type, found at 
Wick, in Caithness. Its contour9 are more elegant than those 
of the Crichie specimen, but it lacks decoration. 

J British Bamm, p. &2£ j Evans, SfFBe Impk'nif ti1b v pp. 206-7. 

2 I am indebted for this iUtistittian to tb* kindness of ihs Council of the 
Royal Scotti&li Antiquaries (through my friend Dr Joseph AndeiEon). 




small storm cists close together and similarly constructed, each 
having a cover, four sides and a bottom, whilst each side, top, 
and bottom were formed of single slabs. Each cist measured 
about nineteen inches in length, eleven inches in width, and a 
foot in depth. Inside each dst and at one eud was a small 
pile of burnt bones. Among the debris after the cists had 
been tom up was found a perforated stone axe-hammer 
(Fig. 133), broken through the eye into two pieces. The 

i 3. urn iudttted for fills Uluaintton to tlw kindnoas of the Cotmoll of iho 

T3 _ a i _ i^_± _JfUL, _ IL _J “_ 3 %*%— T _ “L ■ J- _ \ 


Antiqnari^H (through mj friend Dr Joseph Anders cm). 
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Advancing still farther north wc nest come to the remark¬ 
able example shown in Fig. 133, which was found in Orkney, 
In August, 1907, Mr John Shearer, tenant of Cott near 
Housebay, in the isle of Stronsay, began to level the ground 
between his house and the public road only a few yards 
distant, as there was a slight eminence which he desired to 
remove. In the course of this operation he discovered three 


Fug, 152. A^Q-hAminvr^ Wink, CkiOm&&B , T 
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small cracks 1 , It is in contour of a flattened ovoid shape, the 


Fno. 134. Aio* hammer Vfitb linear ornament (aid«vifiw); StrcnHay,, Orkney. 

1 The a*fi-hammer wae given by Mr Shearer to Mr James HArVey, of 
Kirkwall* from whom 1 purohaeed it -when in Orkney, in June, l&ll. A full 
account of the jOjkUql- of the tuinalue, the eiatEi and the aie-hammer wae 
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ovoid outline being broken on either side by the hollowing out 
of each of the two nari'ow sides into a concavity. Through 
these concavities the handle-hole was bored. Round the seg¬ 
mental edge of each of these concavities a grooved line rone 


IFic. l!K>, Unfinished ase^hareimer; Stronsay, Orkney 1 . 

on the face of the axe parallel to the incurved sides. The 
extreme length of the axe-hammer is five and three-fourth a 
inches, its width at the broadest part of the faces is four and a 

published by Hr H&rvey'a pannisiiioa a few days after the discovery, in The 
Orcadian, 17 Arjgcsb, 1007, p. d, co'. 6, from wtuo]] I bare bflhdEi ihe account . 
given in the tent. 

1 The kindness df Dr Joseph Andaruon Mil enabled me to obtain tllO pliuto- 
graph from which the illustration is takon. 
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quarter inches,, its greatest thickness (through -the middle) is 
two and three-fourths inches. The handle-hole is one and 
three-fourths inches long* an inch and a quarter in diameter at 
each end, and throe-fourths of an inch in the centre. One end 
of the weapon is sloped off to a blunt segmental edge* and the 
hammer end is completely ovoid, its extremity being slightly 
J flattened by use. 

It is worthy of notice that the cists, under one of which 
the axe-hammer was found, agree very closely in their dimen¬ 
sions, and the manner cf placing the burnt remains at one end, 
with the cist excavated near Gorey, Cm Wexford (p. 598). 
The axe-hammer was probably broken designedly at the time 
of hurrah as seems to have been the case with a "broken 
specimen found in a barrow at Win wick inclosed in an urn 
with burnt bones. 

There can be no doubt that this axe-hammer was made in 
Sfcronsay, or at least in Orkney, since another axe-bammer 
(Fig. 135) of greenstone (now in the Royal Scottish Museum), 
very similar in shape, hut without decoration, has algo been 
found in that island. As the boring of ita handle-hole ie 
unfinished, there can be little question that such weapons were 
manufactured on the spot. The west side of Scotland has also 
yielded axe-hammers, since at Inveraray, in Argyllshire, was 
found a specimen five and threoquarter inches in length and 
having small projections on each face opposite the centre of 
the shaft-hole 1 . 

As in the Viking period* and w r e know not how long before, 
Shetland, Orkney, the adjacent mainland of Scotland and the 
Hebrides were occupied by Scandinavians who- made them 
the base for their descents upon Ireland, it ia a very significant 
fact that these axe-hammers, which are undoubtedly of 
Scandinavian origin, are found not only in north-eastern and 
northern England, in north-eastern and northern Scotland, in 
Orkney and Argyllshire, but also in remarkable numbers in the 
north-cast of Ireland, the very region where from the legendary 
period, onwards we hear of the descents of the men of Loch- 
loiom Still more significant will it be, if it should turn out 

1 Evans, op. eit. p. 2li. 
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not only that a specimen showing similar linear ornament to 
that on the Stronsay axe-hammer has been found in that area, 
but that three very remarkable examples exhibiting a beauty 
and elaboration of decoration far beyond anything known else¬ 
where in this class of weapon and undeniably derived from 
those with linear ornament have been found in Ireland, two of 
them in the river Eann. As in Great Britain so in Ireland 
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the actual number of axe-hammers found is small as compared 
with the number of ordinary stone axes. There are sixteen 
in the collection of the Koyal Irish Academy, all shown in 
Fig. ISb, ranging from the simpler down to one of the highly 
elaborated specimens of which we have just spoken. 

Figs. I37 f 138 show a fine example of the ordinary type, 
found in the north of Co, Wexford 3 , 

1 In my own 
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■ham m era belonging to Mr W. J, 
rim, ail of which ^ r er& found 


Fig, 139 contains t 
Knowles, Ballymena 
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Fig. 140 shows an axe-hammer of the ordinary type, now in 
the British Museum. It was found in the River Bairn, and is 


F 10 , 136. Anfl-tmnmer (aide view): North 'Wesford- 

very like that from Go* Wexford (Figs. 1ST, 13&), and several of 
those in the Royal Irish Academy collection (Fig, 13 6), We 
next come to a remarkable specimen (F’igs, 141, 142) formerly 

44—3 
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Pitt, 140- Aie-bamaiEr i rivtr Bum, Ireland {Btftiah MUHOLmi). 



Fii. 141. Aae-liacjiasr ■ riTflr Dnnn at Coleraine, Ireland. 

■' ' ?>4 

& ttieae ! ■ wore printed, Dr Sting# hae bequeathed He Eplandid 
o-t ELrona inujleruenta to ibe Eritiaii Museum, Trhera thiE axe newie, 
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It was found in the tidal water of the River Bann, near 
Coleraine. In shape this weapon is much longer and narrower 
than my specimen from Stronsay and thus nearer to its Danish 
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it is decorated like the S&ronsay axe-hammer with graved 
lines running parallel to the incurved sidee, 
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ninth alike, nevertheless allow distinct stages of development 
from the types already described. All three have exactly the 



Pig. IAS- Are-hmmiBE; river Bann ( Co. Antrim f Ireland (W. J. Bjio^lefl). 

- 

same forra of ornament, which is plainly developed out of the 
xude decoration of the Crichie, StroDsay,and Coleraine examples 
(Ifigs.131, 138,141). In the case of all these a border was formed 
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round the edge of the incurved sides by a grooved line miming 
parallel to the curve. In the ease of the three specimens now 
under discussion we have instead of a flat border marked off 
k? a iine> a raised border or flange formed by cutting away 
to some depth the surfaces of the central portion of each face. 
In all three specimens this very difficult task has been carried 
out with the utmost nicety and precision. Fig. 143 shows the 
example from the River Bann now in the British Museum. 
It is 54 inches long and in its contour is very giro liar to the 
ordinary axe-hammers from that area* as will be seen from its 
side view (Fig. 144), 

'The next example in point of development (Figs. 145* 146) 
is In the collection of Mr IV. I. Enowles, of Ballymena, Co. 
Antrim. The specimen is half-an-inch longer than that in the 
British Museum, but ia flatter in section. It was exhibited 
in Belfast at the meeting of the British Association in IS52, 
and was described with a full-sized illustration three years later 
by Mr Robert Mao Ad am 1 . He writes: "The stone Battle-Axe 
now described was discovered recently along with some other 
Antiquities* in the bed of the lower Bann, in the County of 
Antrim, a locality which has furnished great numbers of antique 
weapons belonging to very various epochs. The lower Bann, 
which runs from Lough Neagh to the sea* separating the 
present counties of Antrim and Deny, seems to have been at 
all times the natural geographical frontier between independent 
tribes of the native Irish. For a long period it formed the 
eastern boundary of the principality ruled by the sept of the 
O'Cahans; and more recently if limited the extent- of the 
English sway previously to the final reduction of the Northern 
dana. The banks of this river were thus, from a remote period* 
the scene of a constant series of hostile encounters, and pre¬ 
datory incursions. Here the armies of contending chieftains 
were marshalled* and here many a bloody struggle took place 
which must have Left Its traces behind in a multitude of warlike 
weapons, fragments of armour* and human bones. The Irish 
Annals make frequent allusions to such engagements. In the 
year 723 a battle is described between the O’Cahans of 
1 Utsiej'(Tounwl of voL nr, pjo. 234-3 (1863, Delfo-at and Dublin}, 
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Ciaunachta and Ft&itbbheartnjch (Flaherty) king of Ireland., 
when 'countless multitudes were drowned in the river'; and 



Fm. 14fl. Axe-hammer Wds-vi«w): river Haim. 

during a long course of years we meet- with accounts of 
incursions of various 'tribes across the river, more or leas 
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successfully resisted by the opposing party. In id 42 the 
0'Donnells and the Q Dalian s forced the passage of the Barm 
against combined forces of the MacQiullans and the English, 
and ravaged the country east of the riven It is therefore not 
surprising that warlike weapons are continually discovered 


either in the bed of the stream or on its banks. During the 
recent engineering operations for improving the navigation 
of the lower Eaniij conducted under Mr Ottley, C.E., considerable 
numbers of them were found at different spots, probably the 
sites of the ancient fords* A. selection from these was 


Fin. 147. ATe-haminsr nr Mace-hsajd: UncliuHutcMm, C 0 ■ Carlos 
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exhibited at the meeting in Belfast already alluded to and 
comprised specimens of stone, bronze, and iron weapons, and 
oqe article of goldl 

A third specimen (Figs. 147, 148) is now in the Hoyal Irish 



Academy Museum. It formerly be¬ 
longed to Dr William Fraser,, a well- 
known Dublin antiquary, who obtained 
it in June, 1838, and published it in 
the following year 1 . Its possessor stated 
that it had been discovered a few 
months before, together with a bronze 



axe with ornamented blade, and a 
fragment of the shank of a bronze pin, 
upon the removal of a large block 
of stone, near the ruins of Ooolmore 


Castle, he tween Rathvilly and Hacbetts- 



f town, on the borders of Co, Carlow. 

The implement is of diorite, In shape 
it is a very flattened ovoid, four and a 
half inches long and one and one-eighth 
inches thick, tapering rather abruptly 
at either end into blunt round edges. 
It is thus both shorter and flatter than 
either of the two similar specimens, 
whilst it will he observed that the 
distinctive features of the hammer-end 
and the cutting end have been con¬ 
siderably modified and so give the 
_ „ , impression that the implement is not 

¥i(j. 149. Ase-htunnw ■ r r 

(aidfl view); H&ckettftwwn„ a weapon of oflcn.ee, but rather cere- 
Ca Callow- menial In fact the great stone axe- 

hammer used in battle has become something very like a 
mace-head. 

The series of axe-hammers described and illustrated in. the 
preceding pages puts it beyond doubt that there was direct 
communication between Scandinavia and the British Isles at a 
x .Royal Acad,, 3rd BfirieH, vol. t (1S69-OJ), pp. 31S-2ti {with two 
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very early period. Moreover; the fact that in a comparatively 
large mimber of cases these aoce-hainmers have been found 
associated with bronze implements in Aberdeenshire in 



El 5 , 149. Flint lie; GiLliug, TorLanin;.. 

Scotland, in many places in England, and in Co. Carlow in 
Ireland, makes it clear that they belong to the Bronze Age, 
and that accordingly in that period such communication or 
invasion from Scandinavia had already began. This is sab- 
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atantiated by the further very important fact that In the great 
majority of caaes whore the ase-hammors were found in barrows 
they accompanied cremated human remains. Aa that prae- 
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tice was especially characteristic of the Bronze Age—more 
especially tbe Middle Bronze Age—of J)entCLiirk 3 the evidence 



FlOr 151, GougB.&aa^; He&lerton Carr, Hast Riding, Yniteahire. 


again points indubitably to the Bronze Age as the period of 
communication, and invasion and settlement* 


& ii. 


46 
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This conclusion is corroborated by other archaeological 
evidence.. We have seen that the ordinary Scandinavian flint 
axe is very unlike the ordinary atone axes which were in 
use in the British Idea in the Neolithic period, the former 
being long and varying little in breadth from, end to end, with 
its sides rectangular instead of rounded and its cutting edge 
straight. In Dr Sturge’s collection there are four axes (all 
formerly belonging to Canon Green well) which are distinctly 
Scandinavian in type, as he has pointed out to me. The first 
of these ia an axe found ab Gilling, North Riding, Yorkshire 
(Fig. 149). It is eight inches long, two and a half inches in 
greatest width, and one and a half in greatest depth. The second 
is an axe found at Ness, North Riding, Yorkshire (Fig. 150), In 
length it is eight and three-quarter inches, in breadth two and 
a half inches, in thickness one and a half inches 1 . ■ This axe and 
that from Grilling are probably the only specimens from England. 
The rectangular section so strongly marked in each and the 
almost straight cutting edge show Scandinavian influence. In 
fact both of them might have come from Scandinavia, as far as 
shape is concerned. The third example (Fig. 151) was found 
at Heclerton Carr, East Riding, Yorkshire*, it is of a white 
colour and is really a gouge-adze. rr This axe," writes Dr Sturgis, 
“ia entirely Standrnavian in shape, though the stone is prob¬ 
ably local." With the preceding, it is probably unique in 
England. 

The nearest approach to the Reslerton Carr specimen is 
another example in Dr Stnrge’s collection. It was dredged up 
from the River Black water, at May, Co. Tyrone, Ireland, 
Though it is less strikingly Scandinavian in typo than the 
previous examples, all of which might have come from Scandi¬ 
navia, yet it is an unusual shape for Ireland. 

It is worth observing that all the three axes of Scandinavian 
type from England were found in North or East Yorkshire, the 
area from which the ten broken axe-hammers of Danish types 
(p. 617, Figs. 123, 124) also came. These three examples seem 
to indicate that either stone axes of these types were in uae in 

1 Bvftiw, Anoiznt Stone Implements (2nil ea. >- PP- Hft-BO* 

H Eviami, op. cit. p. 120- 
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the Bronze Age, like the axe-hammers, which seem a not 
improbable, or that already in the end of the Neolithic Age or 



152, H-toiie &M; BlackWEter mer, JToj, Go. Tyrone, Ireland, 


in the transition period to Copper and Bronze, communication 
had already been opened between Scandinavia and North-east 
England. But to this point we shall revert presently 1 . 

1 [The Buhjecc it not treated fcither in ibis v&lmua,] 
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Another class of antiquities furnishes us with strong corro¬ 
borative evidence for the close connection of Scandinavia -with 
Ireland in the early period. These are the we 11-known 
V-shaped or " hollow-based ” arrowheads. This is a character- 
istic Scandinavian form, and quite common in the north of 
Ireland, hut vary rare in Scotland, England, France,, and in the 
southern peninsulas of Europe, where the ordinary leaf-shaped, 
lozenge-shaped, and tanged and bnrbed types are practically 
universal. There can be little doubt, especially in the case of 
the tanged variety, that these heads were 
secured in tbo shaft by a piece of sinew 
or some other ligament or primitive cord. 
The specimen here shown (Fig. 153), when 
found on the old * togher' (road) in Bally- 
killen bog near Edenderry, King's Co., 
Ireland, had still the upper part of the 
shaft affixed to it by a piece of sinew. The 
shaft, which was of wild-noso brier, unfortu¬ 
nately was not properly preserved by the 
botanist who identified it, and it has long 
since crumbled away, though the sinew 
retains ita place as when the arrowhead 
was first fixed on the mount 1 . Fig, 154 

Enured i- A thD W top a of (Nos. 1, A 7, 8, and 11) shows examples 
ata original abaft % a of the hollow based type from Co. Antrim, 
^ wben North-east Ireland (the great homo of the 
Seoti); whilst Nos. % 5, S, 10 and 12 are 
from Denmark. No. 3 is a rare specimen found at Ickling- 
ham, Suffolk^ whilst No r (5 is a no less rare example from 
Ganton Wold, East Riding, Yorkshire (the district in which 
the broken axe-hammerg and axes of Scandinavian types have 
also been discovered). 

1 When tEttnflpiiting the T. R. Marray collection to Cambridge, t wan able 
to sarry tho arrowhead to its new home without mv diaturbanee fin it or its 
iisew. 

a TJiexc are only about a dozen of this type foimd in England amount the 
very Tumabrouft collection of (tint aritoiwlnjads in the Cambridge 'Maeeuin of 

AzobaE-::logy iwid Kthnolftgy. 
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In the previous volume of this work ive saw how misleading 
was the com in on assumption that arrowheads of flint necessarily 
beiong to the Neolithic period, and reasons were there given 
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Eto. 155. (1) E&rt of flint bugger appjufeutly JD&niafc, found it. Waet Stow, 

IckLinqbam, Suffolk j (3) £int r.afiRFV. DanCdsEk 1 . 


1 From Dr fltuigt'u iptoi tuuut, 
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flint or bone, and that even fat down into the Iron Age flint 
arrowheads were still in use and that many fine specimens in 
our collections probably date from that period. The presence 
in large numbers in the north of Ireland of flint or stone 
arrowheads of Scandinavian type ia of itself therefore no 
evidence of Scandinavian connection or invasion in the 
Neolithic period. 



i 


3 


Fio. 150. (1 and 2) Parts □£ flint da^ijmrii apparently Dem laIi, found nsar 

Tfiklingham, Suffolk; {3) FHn: dagger, Denmark K 

There is however another class of flint weapons which may 
indicate that already in the end of the Neolithic period certain 
Scandinavian influence was already mating itself felt in eastern 
1 prom Dr SinrRs^a apecimene. 
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England, .Dr Sturge has pointed out to me that several broken 
Hints daggcr-handles in his collection, all of which have been 
found in eastern England, resemble very closely the well-known 
and typical characteristic Danish daggers. 

Figs. 155 and 156 show unbroken and typical Danish 
daggers aide by side with what appear to be fragments of similar 
weapons found at "West Stow, near Icklingham, Suffolk. "The 
section of that shown in Fag. 156, no. S/' writes Dr Sturge, 
CF ia like tile best Danish work. The end of the fragment is 
the outer coating of the flint, a well-known Danish character* 
istic, and is exemplified by the Danish dagger in the same 
figure (no, 4>y’ Figs. 157 and 166 show other fragments, one 
from near Icklingham, and another from Culford near the same 
place. All these fragments display characteristics of Danish 
work on similar weapons. 

As these daggers may well belong to the end of the Neolithic 
period, it looks as if already at that date there may have been 
communication between Denmark and East Anglia, but of 
course there is still the doubt whether those beautiful daggers 
may not have continued in use in the metal period sidb by 
side with the earliest copper or bronze daggers. 

We shall discuss on a later page the relations of the spiral 
ornament at New Grange, and shall find that the evidence 
points clearly to the importation of that motive from Scandi¬ 
navia. That conclusion derives support from a small but im¬ 
portant fact noted above (p, <380). Along with the axe-hammer 
with grooved ornament qn its faces found in a barrow on 
"Weeterdale Moors, inclosed in an urn with burnt bones* there 
was a curious hone bead decorated with a spiral pattern. This 
seems to Indicate that the men who "brought the axe-hammers 
from Deo mark also introduced the spiral motive into the 
British Isles. 
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sqq., 452; practice of cremation, 
beliefs about soul afb&i death, com¬ 
parison with central European 
(Celtic) peoples, see ch, vn {yu\. 1); 
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abate interf^renoo with kinsmen, 
3d 3 #q r ; Iriah and Norse parallels, 
37 r t 375 tf/iv; contrast with Polaa- 
gian fear pf blond pollntiou, 383 Sq .; 
no maiming of the dead, 383 &q .; fif r 
Burnt Htjad; migration prevented 
development of tribal system, 393 
sq,; Teutonic parallels, t£td.; A. 
view of homicide a proof cf culture 
independent of Myceuas-, ; 




Acbeang (coni,) Aitheadi-TaatLa: JBfi AttMOtti 

no fetiah-worship, 444&Q-i no Ajai:, Ehield of, 319 *?, 
totcmiEin, 45J; aMelda; no heraldic Alalia, 379 

devices, 497; CpltiaorigmofAchennS, Alb&niwia; descendants of ancient 
Sjo UJyriang—same fashion o£ wearing 

Achilles: afiicM of, 478 aq. and ti,; A, the liafr, T44 aq. 

in the flomerin 2 ?tkut(t, 141 patri- Airmens and Arete, ZIJ sqq- trad rjp n., 

linear descent* a mark of AchCan I20 y 124 

race, 16 Aftlai, ancestor of Irish kings (Bronzs 

Acrisius and Danar, II§ Age}, (&J7 

Acropolis i sea Athena Thegaiilinn cJlktMyS, 567 

AcufiilauB* use Of thfl name Pelasgia, Alphabets: Phrygian, in Demnian 
90 inerriptioufi, 146 ; Lyman, 208; 

Adonis* *65 and n. Greek abeoedenim in Italy* 246 sy.; 

Aduatucij 506 pre-Phoenician, in Greece, 364 n,; 

Aegean culture 3 due to dark-skinned dor:vat5on of Itunos, 518 tq.; Greek, 

race, Indo-European and artistic, used by Ligurians Hear Masaalia, 

320 aq.; Buirnwa 1 assumptions, 321 j'i'D, and thence on Gaulish coins, 

sqq.; no evidence for ncm-IildO' 586 $57.; Latin, Ogham script based 

European language in Aegean, upon, 553, 592 
322 &qq. dX.^« iFj'^own, 347 

Aegean Islands, prehistoric remains in, Ll Alpine" ehort-atulled race, de- 
46-57 veluped in Europe, 277 

Aegina: prehistoric remains in, 33—0 J; Alston, Pctasgian Settlement at, 249 

gold trcaaiiro* SA-6, traditional Amber; head, at Y-apbio, 26; Baltic 
story of smcceBsive races, 163 trade, 349, 673; at Mycenae, 

rMgw, supposed origin of, 483 Baltic, 359. 3(W3; imported, at head 

Aeolic dialect: spoken by ArcBdians, of Adriatic, 368 sqq. Baltic, in 

658; five varieties of, 658 Terremave, 304; = gEces-um ( l glasa 1 j, 

Aeschylus l P e las gi aria = pre-Aebeftns, 364; heads, in graves near Xtrknicz 

110* 13S; the kinellip See, 431; the only primitive precious 

through fem&leg, dr sq. 7 126 a?-* stone of Teutonic ranee, 439 

Apollo, x6o, opposing doctrines of Amhr*ciota, the EioruHS honoured by, 
punishment and forgiveness, yyy 467 

sqq.; the Sti/pjsUces : pretest against Amethyst, as charm, 438 
marriage with father's kindred, Amon, god: as ns mo-el emsnt of 

125 eqq.i daemons , earth-dwellws, Libyan kings of Egypt, 84 ; Hatsho. 

426 pint’s descent, 84; name-element of 

Aatoliajis; coins commemorating Gallic kings’ horses, Jy 

repulse from Delphi, 397 Amcnrgna* pre-fr^cenean cemeteries in, 

African races, 2y2 aq. 1$S; metal are-bssunsr from* 673 f 

Agamemnon: in Greek tradition, 97; resembling Danish specimens, 674 
in the Homeric Aetata, 14 Amulets: Myceiicsm, 329-32; Egypt- 

1 Agamemnon, Tomb of MS sg. i&n ecurabs, 331; hoetf’s tusk 

Agarisfce'a wooing, 1X3 aq. and n, (Irish), 662 

Aga thyrsi: polyandry among, Syry,; cyim. Homeric usage 0 1, 364 aq. 

bIbu known as Picti, 42 Anoeetors, olierings at gmvea of, 161, 

Age edit us 1 death and burisl, I £0 aq. 510 

4gni. iTgaiV): eunduotor of seula to a.’Lanir, 454 ag„ 465, 467 sq. 7 556 
iTama, C34 sgg. Anglea in Britain, yo^, yod* yrjr 

dady life of the*, 369 Sf. Anglo-SaEpn oircular hmochuB, 586 

Agriojla: campaigns in Bntftiil.yysijfjjf, sj.; distinctive Jute and Angl ft 
AgyUft, FhlMgLEn teitleni.ent at, 244 varieties, 587; GhrOniflle* 234 

380-, sea Caero; stoning of cap- Ajaimiftm: lower phases, -with high 
tivafi orphi-ted at, 37 'j flj 1 . uiaberJal cultunv—West Aide*, 417 

Akics, the, qjq #q -; Peruvians, 41$*$.} Beolwauaa 
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Animism (coni.} 

and negro subjects, 4221 unwTDught 
stones, pfirmeiL-te-d with spirits of 
of dsad, 423 t;Y£. 

Annals of (As i’qur Mantf?#- CtflifchM 
In Cavan, 5443-; outbreaks of 
plague, zSl 

Anointing of faiish-atonea, 424 «j. 
Antbropomorphiesdi earliest roprc- 
sentatiflnflj origin of, 42$ Pekifl- 
gian trOe-images, 44a sq* 

Anttope and Lycus, 124 
Antipnrjfia, pre-Mywmean cemeteries 
in, LB2 

Annbis, worship of, 463 
Aphamintas, lilO!-, 

Aphrodite, myrtle-tree image of, 

4 W 

Apia, 313 ; = E pap hue, 459 33. 

Apollo; the 1 Cone-shaped \ on coins 
of ApoUonia, 437; Agyleua, conical 
pillar, 427; Ly coins, etb Argos and 
Sieyon, neither solar nor toteilUG, 
475 if??, j Smiothaus, 477 ; Pamopiiw, 
477 sq.;, Erythibius, 47$ 

ApoLJonift, om in & of, 427 
Arabia; SoncJl, marriage CUStome of, 
I06; polyandry, 121 53, 

Arcadia: prehiatono TS-matrui in, 29 ; 

Greek tradition, of "Ptia-Egians in, 03 , 
■04; Ftalaagrin connection with 
Troad, 100 &4; ifyeencan ariniticH, 
334 05,; arohaio weapons* 334 sg., 
i$ 3 i dialect pre-Dorian and psre- 
Achoan, 657 33$, but Indo- 

European, 326 

Arcadians, 06 , 03 ; = PclascpaTis, fJA, 
94 ,- Greek literary tradition otm- 
oennng, HSflj.f the Iamidae, 131 
sj.; this A- a pre-Acbea.ii (i,e r , 
Pelaagian) raoe}, 134 , 136 Jp„ 133 
6qq4 Heriodic account upheld, 130 , 
Aeulic dialect, 134 sg.j. Hyccnnsan 
shield retained, 463 , 463 ; female 
auoeestion in royal line, q8 eg., 
jqq; Auge, Jid, J17; Zeus Kemmns, 
4 *Ji square images of godj, 428 ; 
totemism: hero Areas, a supposed 
Survival of a bear clan, 4^1—4 
Supposed -wulf olan (Lycaon, Zens 
Lycacus), 474 sq.; animal woe ship, 
q 3 n$4 epit-bets not names of 
deities need, 483 
Archer, the. in ilomer, 301 
Areopagus, murder oases tried by tha, 
356 $74 


Argobs: prehistoric remaine, 3-36 
(Mycenae, 3-20; Tiryns, £0-23; 
Uauplia* 23 tfjv; the .EI«n*eum, 34 oq. \ 
Midfia, Epidaurus, Aair.a, Corinth, 
26): Greek tradition of pre-Aobsau 

race itl, 9&-10& (Mycenae, 06 $qq., 

'ftryes, 03 — 101 , jfauplia, 101 , tbe 
Heraaum and Mldee, 101 jgg., 
Epidanrus, 103 , Asms, 1 . 04 , Corinth, 
104 ^ 7 ); Homeric Argos « Atgolis, 

1 00 i traditions confirmed by political 
institutions, 150 sq ,; early mlem, 
female descent of, ptf, pp sq< 

Argonauts (PeJas^jun), 171; in Cauca¬ 
sus 172 

ArgOs (Pclnponnege), a Pelaegian ofty 
in Aeschylus 90, 133; Homeric 
meaning Of A., 1£W; UO Mycenoan. 
objects at, 100 ; Barneter Pelasgis, 
sbrine of, 100 ; conftsrion with 
Mycenae, 10Q; the Heraenm: Gk. 
tradition Of pre-Ajckcan origin, 

101 sq supported by atehaeolcglcal 
facts 193; feinedo succession (tribe 
Hyrnatbitlj 13S ,sy r ; ceremonial 
marriage uf Hera and Zeus r $q-i 
Hera (= a Wooden pillar) at„ 44 t 

Argog (Thessaly), " Pdasgic f : the 
Mmyae of, 163; In Homer and 
Strabo, 172 
Ariadne, 165 sq. 

Aristotle: ern status Of womm at 
ypacta, 136 Sq.i shaving at Sparta, 
x-jtf; T?if9-purcha&e in early Greece. 
347 

At tine, prehistoric remains at, 36 
Arpinum, prehistoric remains at, 63 
Arrbiphon the gmEumarian, 670 
Arrowheads: bronze, 32. none in 
northern Europe, 7 12 ; copper, 44; 
Homeric and Myosnean, 300 - 303 , 
copper, 303, rare at Hallstatt, 417; 
SbOae* “ bodlow-based”, Scandina¬ 
vian, common in north of Ireland, 

703 m- 

Arteoiig: A, Patroo (column, etono) at 
Sicyon, 4 C 7 ; cona-sbaped stona at 
Fargo, 42 S 1 unwTaught log at 
Icaria, 441 ; the myrtle at Eooae, 
468; A. (Eurynome) of rhigaleu, 
4&i^i Ar Brauronift, festival of, 
483 .ty., 4^ sq r 

AryatW: ciamatioD nf dead (Vedas), 
534 &qq .; Latbamk theory of tboir 
original seat. 546 &q.\ evidnneo in 
support, 547 sq.; consequences of 
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Aryans (cunf,) 

theory, £36 &qq. i Aryans both long* 
and Ehurt-bcadedj. Iojj id and dark, 
237; variations due to low! changes 
of climate. etc., £ 37 sq %>—results a£ 
Danish survey, £38 sq .; Scrgi'fci 
tbeGrica, 239; effect of receding Ice- 
Sheet In Europe, *5$ Jrjf., 2dl; theory 
of ‘Mediterranean 3 race disene-sed, 
360 sQ'j-; examples of variation due 
to local diiEcremicS of climate eto.l 
the Lappa, 262 sqq, ; Ii0r£0&, etc,, 
a64-701 convergence of types due to 
focal flunihiinnB; rflcaa of Mcdit, 
basin, £qO \ animals, 370 jgg.; mixed 
races revert to type duo to anViKHl- 
merit* 273 sqq. 1 nuthiogolicigioftl tests 
for Aryan race eKamined, 27 j $qq,\ 
language, 375; early lUHjriage- 
customs: sea MarriagF!-, siaai/a mzi'ora; 
monandry, monogamy (Rig-Veda), 
33a j no ^TJo-purohaeo, J53; adop¬ 
tion of lower smimism from Hindi 
(rahjeots, 42r; nofetiflll-worihip, 446 
Ashanti: female succession, with wide 
dhoioe of male consort, 48, 102, 122 
Ashlar masonry at Mycenae, 3 
Asia Elinor, axe-hammers from, 669 


m- 


Asine •: prehistoric remains at, 2&; 

DryOpiana fpre-Achaan) at, 104 
Assyria r iron remains, 316 
Astyrn, gold mines at, 354 
Athena; = 'mot her-right', 63 i the 

, aegis j 4$£ 

Athene: sue a ho Attica; Acropolis, 
prehistoric romaiua on the, 30 3 
'Pefasgio 3 wall, 142: the f 
143, 143; tradition of royal line, 
14& Aj + ; no traine of Aohean dynasty, 
151 i Butsdae (Eteo-Rutadae), a 
priestly family, 152 sq. ; the Erccb- 
theuiirij 152ej,: ovideuoo for a real 
Erochtbaug, IfS-B ^rjfgr.; swords found 
Himilar to tho#C of GlMinatZ, & 22 ; 
mystic onion of Dionysus and tha 
Bw/j ilinirn , x6y; the fifth-century 
plague, 280 fig. i murder and hoLuicioe, 
oh. n (vol. n); opposing doctrinca in 
the AtwittisteS, 15.5 tqq.j threo kinds 
of murder in Attic law, 336 ; prosecu¬ 
tion, a duty of kinfolk, did ay.: 
110 blood-money to be Ukeil, 357, 
3?71 'kindred 1 - whole tribe, 339; 
contraai with Ho mono [Anheau] 
practice, 160 sqq.; procedure in 


L 't:i u\- - 
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triaia, 3741 eradication el blood- 
feud, 577; banishment of murderer, 

378; euieeution. avoided by penalty of 
suicide, 375, and other pcualtloE, 

3S2 ay,: maiming of victim, 3831 
fetish-worship : anointing of grave* 
ateiae, 425; Apollo Agyieos, conical 
pillar, 437; Hernias, with human 
faces, 428; totaniiam: doubtful 
evidence for survivals, 472 ay. f 
482 (Athena's Artemis at 

Munyehia) 

Atreidae in Greek tradition, t)7 sj. 

Atreue in Greek tradition, Uft aq. 

1 Atroua, Troaaary of \ IS sq. 

Attach me n ts between males, 141 

Atlacotth Atom, MarceUintis quoted, 
Aitheilcb^Xllftthft of Ireland, 

J4- $38 tfq, 

Attica; prehistoric lemaius, 30-33; 
Horudotua 3 tradition fif Pelasgic 
Inhabitants:, 139 sq.; Homeric re- 
fetenoca, 141; evideiiDe for PAlasgian 
occupation, 13Sdj„ tradi- 

tianR oondrrued by political in- 
anitutLona, 15$, 159 Jfj,; MyoOntan 
tomhs. no fi hnlao, ob4; A trio dialect, 
ff5&; its divKirgenoo from Ionic, 
669flyy.; J Doric + of ohorol odes 
rsftUy a enrtivid of older Attic, 370; 
‘lonio" third plurals, -3J-, matii- 
hnear descent, 4, 60—66; the 

Eumonidjcsj jjJ, and HaOrcdne^S of 
tie bet wOOei mother and child, flj fig.; 
legend of Oeorops, 63 introduc¬ 
tion cf civil marriage, 64 sq*i 
survival of religious marriapo (= 
Roman ccj.a/arriTiiizoJ, 64; BuooOSslon 
of T'hcaeus, 65; Aomopoiattea, 63 aq.; 

Jaws re luting to hoiroaacs, dy^yr, 
p 2,93,103; list of Attic kingfl, 97 3p-, 
gq ; status of w'omen, oontrasc with 
Homeric Aoheans, eealjMt 

paid by bridegroom for wife- 
purchase, 346 sq. 

Attdla, 29 sq, 

AugC and Tclephni, ji 6 

aufaped, 30S 

Avc&ta : on dis poaul of the tleoth 541 J£, 
Magism, £44 

Arae: btonw and copper, in Ireland, 

63$ aqq,; Hnchet-Bd eelta. 63$ ; 

two proceasea of evolnbcm, conii- 
Eonfal and native, 632 sqq. 

Danubian, at Glasinatz, 444, at 
Troy, 024 

■ - -v ■ 

■ ■ t y-t,. ; 
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atone, 22, 44, 73 ; British and 
Scandinavian, 663 &q.; Danubton 
typ es- - are. h ammo w, A^cuid-ad^M. 
668; Jixe-hammers a distinct type, 
672 agr. 3 Danish, 673, and British oi 
uhnilar typo, 673 agg,; examples 
from Scotland, 683 aqq. 

Homeric, 294; Aegean (double- 
lieml) Id Auvergne, 300; HaUotatti 
mare iron than bronze, 417—20; 
miniature, ae currency, 442 sqq, 
Aylcaford: late Critic cccnctnry, 60S, 
5™* 593 

Babylonian nae of engraved gams, 
330 ?.q. i cylindrical gams, 438 sg. 
ftiuTv\in t mutEDrio Bianca, Jj28 

Balden, death and burning of, 1S4 aqq, 
Balkan peninsula; infiltration of Celle, 
375 $$tf„ 398; prehistoric^ ethnology, 
jjx .35 s- 

Bantu raoe, the, 3yS $q„ 

Banillai, h&rzel ('iron'), 627 o. 
Baa.qij.aEj theories of their origin, 
259, 260 1 300 i language, 505, 303 
BattuSj 221 Sgg. 

Beode; £rom Sardinia, 70; worn by 
Homeric Aoheans, 829; at HalDta-tt, 
427^ naturally shaped, 4341 Egyp¬ 
tian, of crystal, 433 sg.; primitive 
u&e as charms, 4j6; cowry shells, 
436 ; Bfconeij 631, dbr; amber and jet, 
633 

Bear; totem, supposed surma! in 
Arcadia, 47.J-4; festival of ArtEmia 
Brauronia, 483 sq., 486 flg, 

Beast Worship’ .fee TotenuBm 
Bede quoted; outbreaks of plague, 
381 sq. 

4 Beehive' tombs;, at Mycenae, 15 
near the Heraoum, 25; at Yaphin, 
SB; at Kompoa, 2S; at Arlrina, 28; 
at !Y1 aearalmt-a, 29; at Muni di, 
30; at Eleusis, 32; "Treasury of 
Minyaa3li aq. 3 at Delphi, 40; at 
Dimini, 40 . 5 , 7 .; On Osaa, 41 ; at 
Gtoura, 42; at Gortyaa, B9f at 
Brgftnoe, 56 ; various forma, 71 aj, 
Belgaa; united kingdom in Gaul and 
&E, Britain. J05; German in 
origin, S05 tribea in BDuthOrU 

Ireland, 545, 347 ag,; physical 

characteristics, 332 aq.; acutei, 5741 
miif a (girdle)^ 3&0 ; golden torques of 
chiofi-j 3841 ’writing introduced into 


Britain, 590; cremation, in Britain 
and Ireland, 393 sqq. 

Benoni (Benjamin), naming of, XJC 
Bt&unilJ quoted, ijr., 189, 387 aq. 
Berbers, blond, 285, 272 Oq. j tattooing 
(modem}, 487 sg> 

Beryl, Indian and Egyptian &mnleta T 
435 

Bituriges, 253, agp* 300 
B]aok Death: fn England., 282 flg.; in 
Ireland, 383; social effects. 283; 
persistence of plague, 383 sqq. 
Boeotda; prehistoric remains in, 3d- 
40; Pclasgian traditions, 167—70 
(OrahomenuS, 107 sq., Thebes, 109 
sq.); soanectioji with Pel as (pan 
TheHHaly, 1GS ; labializing dialect, 
153 ag,; marriage caremony in, 

171^ 

Bogbaz-Koi, excavations at, 323 
Boii., the, 379^ 350, 383^ 2 33 
Bologna; Myaenao-n remoinfl at, 06j 
late Celtio (La Tine) gravee, 20&; 
Etroscan eerustery near, 3 oS ; Early 
Iron Age (Villanovan) cemOteiieb, 
308 ^Cremation, 20p 
Bone implementa in Irish Bronze Aga 
tvnavlj, 

Bouunia, Pelaagi&n ocoupatioii of^ 
242 sg. 

Book of Righte) The, (DsoJAar *m G - 
317 tqr, Irish culture of 
eighth and following centuries, 
ysdsjfj.i culture of Finn cycle in, 
337 , pig-tmn trehute in Oanminght, 
823 eg, 

Bos; bToehyCetot, 334; 335i 

kmsfifrom, ZMsq, t in Irish Bygnze 
Age tumulue, 663; pritnogsniiiJi 
{nfas}, 333 

Bosnia, modern tatteaiog in* 4(74 aqq, 
Eondicca (Boadieca), 333 
Boyne valley, Brans* Age tumuli, 
<5.5* m- 

brae-Of-, 332,376, mentioned in Drapor- 
tdna, 377, in. Book of Bells, 378 i not 
mdigenoua in Ireland, 378 aj, 

Emahycephalic AlpinO race, uamatly 
presumed Asialio and non-Aryan., 
255 

Brass (= copper + sunn): found as 
natural &Uqy in India, & 9 djq.; 
a ch&nea discovery, fi &7 &q .; UOt 
until Roman times in eouthorn 
Europe, dOA n. 

Branrux, prehistoric reULftins at-, 31 
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Brsaatplfliefi* Homeric and Myceoean, 
309-1$, 318 sq,i HaUstatt, 421 *q. 
Breton Laws; polyandry, Bre¬ 

con's fees for judicial duties, J7I 
Brigantee, ajy, 5^5 
Brimo, l6S sj-, J7-T 
Britain t fibula (bilateral spring) 
introduced by Celts, 531 ^ r ; vei-. of 
iron, fn, 305; Eelgio iron-worka, 
BOB; purchase of wives among 
Teutonic tribes in, 23 aqqr, brothers 
with wives m. common, 31, xss; 
Clfiudian'ii (iflscriptioD, Oaolio, 
ft. -5- ItuiguagOj, 24s a?.; aborigines: 
theories of non-Aryan origin, 3° J "“ 
314 ; criterion of Isnguags, 301 Wffi -; 
polyandry arid, female decent 
supposed to he non-Aryan, 3 U 4- &*2 r * 
Ogam inscriptions supposed to be 
non.Aryan, 303-, Wolfit and ancient. 
Egyptian, 3^5 sffff-f BElgoe in., 
503^.1 Bornan occupation, cti- 
dlenses of, 5x2; Eelgio occupation, 
evidences of, SIS ^Jd gold coinage, 
stoue ax6-haminfire, 

6 yS *??. j , 

Bronze; universal in Myocaean 10- 
m aina . 72 fig,; not Dorian, S3; per- 
siefcenco of bronze armour, 22;,-3g,; 
arrowheads, 301 ajj- f swords, for 
throating, 303 SJ. 3 spears, 30&SSS-? 
helmets, 307, 309, SH> breae-tplt-tca, 
309-12 i belts, 310sjtf.i gteivtn, 
312 ; HaLLitatt ewOlda larger than 
Mycflnean, 415 ; (= copper + tin} 
made by Etruscans, n9&; a ohance 
discovery, 597 aijd enrlieat Aegean, 
in My cornea 11 period, 60S, probable 
source in central Europe, dlOj 4-S &; 
Scythian swords of bronze. not 
iron, 035 jq- 

Bronze Age; oultore in Aegean urea* 
due to Ajcbsnn (Celtic) inimdertlj 6 io ; 
overlapping of Iron Age, 
tumuli in Ireland, 632 3g<p 

BroocbcH, use of, in Homeric Age, 2!l , 3 
aj,; Hallscatt finds, 423 fig,—safety- 
pin type, 433 sq., ‘epactade 3 fibulae, 
434;" &i GlaEinatZj 437; La Teno 
type, 440; Central European evolu¬ 
tion from bronze pin, 553 s?j.j 
fibulae (elaM A): amgle disc; very 


rare west of Bavacjit, but common 


-raiments in. oeiltJal 

- ^ -« __a 1 


tUf jjy**yir-.i_5iLa -.± - J 

iwi.d nppor Biirope, 557; used by 
“■ 1 w&h extra u.p£«2c ganttfimt. 



§&7; fibulae uitll spring at Oiie Hide, 
5S3-8; fibulae with hdnterat spring 
(La Tine type), 068 fl£,; Roman 
provincial fibulae, 555; La Tico 
typo contemporary with Certosa* 
56G; first seen in Lower City tombs 
at ^lycenae, 501, Cyprus, 5B3, 
Crete, 533, Rhodes, 554; none 
earlier in Atria tombs than L'ipylon 
period, 5C4,574; “ Dipylon.” decora¬ 
ted (cf. Glatinafa), 55 o s$.; Homerio 

perone, 5S7 *7£ rj charauteristic of 
Achtsan women, 5591, fibula invented 
in Greece and Italy. 570 sg?.; 
argument fur and agamat, &71—7; 
fibulae (class B), two or four discs, 
577 ^peciftclB 3 fibula, 577; 
class B found, in (southern (but not in 
northern) Italy; both A- and. B 
introduced into Greece from, the 
Balkan, 579; La Tine type taken by 
Celts to Bianco, Britain and. Ireland, 
SSOaiTg-, jSo&q .3 Irish esamplaa. 
Ml fljf,; Caucasian &S5; nnieiform; 
Anglo-Saxon, Sweden sml 

Norway (abundant), &S7, Dennlark 
(rare), 567 aj.; penacular rings, 
□8& ixtq .; ring-pms, 591 i buoklee, 
522; Sparta—' saf ety-piu 1 and ‘ spec¬ 
tacle 3 types, 14 & i Scandinavian ^toT- 

toise'type,5sy; maunEr of wearing, 
334 sq ., specimeuE from Unblic, 

333 

Brugh-na-BoiniHOj. Bronze Ago tumuli 
of, 658 

bucchefO W&W, b5 

Buckle, evolution uf, 591 sqq. 

Burial; Myccntan type, 74; ahaft- 
grftvas at Mycenae, bousa at 

Brouoia, 34; ftfc Vaphiu, 27; at 
Arktca, 2S; at Mem-di, -30? ftt 
Thortons, 31; at Knpandriti, 31; at 
Halihc, 31; at. Brauiou, 31; *d 
Markopoulo, 31 at Prasiae, 31; 
at Salami^, 32, L&2; at Dirnini, 41; 
• at Hissarlik, 47 sq ,; in the Gyolades, 
49; in Libya, 66; Mycene&n, not 
HoBueric, 3S, 119 n,, 133; Homeric 
and Myceuean, oontraaied, 323^7.; 
uiive'i cremation and inhumation—- 1 
Thracian, 4D0; fit Eallstatt, 412 

Burning-glaaseSr crystal used ile., 433 $q> 

Buf«i AjbJ: nttminf! of ehBdran. jo; 
marital devotioii {Sjltl and Berg- 

j thuift), Jjaj.; Eloei's suit for 
murder 0 i UaaEkuld, 375 *?■- $9° 
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Brsrafc HTjat (cmiir) 

Giumar and Tliorgeir, blood- 
fand of, scafe of payments 

for bloodshed, 38 $ sqq.; kinsmen’s 
duty of vengeance, 39 ?; no dread Of 
gbMri, 392 ; Gonnar'a magin bill, 
44 &r 5 * j E Fi-iai anil Sigurd, y3J sj r ; 
Sigtrygg of Dublin, 521 ay, 
Buiadafi, 102 ag. 

Byzantium, Dori&IW at, 17$ 

Qabeiri, 130, 181 

Coeilte, Irish epfu talcs of, 603 
6r8i and Patrick, 61S 631 sq. 

Caere, Wycenwnn remains at, 67 
Cunrn {Agylla); origin of name, 244; 

Greek abocadarium from* 245 &q, 
Caesar r chastity of Germanic trihea, 
ny; polyandry in Britain, 34 sjj.; 
Belgoe in Britain and Gaul, 305 s?., 
and Ireland, 553 ; me uE Greek 
letters by Helvetia, $ 9 ; value of 
dc script i one, 602 

KKJS'fl: Origin of target,4^; Lnaitanisn,. 
465 

Calauria: prehistoric remains in, 36; 
BbTinfi of Poseidon at. 163*$., 18$; 
Buccnaaivc races in, 164 • 

CfXmakm Y Gaulish god, 531 

Capktoi — Cappadocia* 618 
Capjndwh = Caphtor, 618 
Carbonote, as obarm, 43S 
Carious, relation to Lelegee and 
Pelsegsans, 183-1$",' Greek tr&dL 
tion (Tfiuc. f Hdt., Strabo}, 154 xq „; 
close' ocsmaotlan -with Lclcges, 
pointing to common origin, 135-3; 
tbrae gea re-types, 192^,; loncuago 
akin to Greek, 123 $q,; origin 
,nf Mycenenm tmltnre claimed for, 

' 26$ 4g,; abinlds, 32H r borrowed 

from Ionian, 454; female succession, 
76 ; elder Artemisia, queen, 76 jgr.; 
younger Artemisia, 77 ecua-i 
aangruneoua marriages, 95 
earn, Cauligh, $ 3 $ 

Coxrowkccl ' Sligo), Brnine Ags tumuli, 
658 sqq. 

Coesitoidea, 80$ 

Cattle of Homeric Age, 33S-6; short¬ 
horns, 834 

Cooropa * real personage, 104, 150, 
156 ; change of marriage Gusto am at 
Athens, 63 sq, r 97 ; not a totem* 4.72 
Celts: the Acheana Celtic in origin, s&& 
ch,IT(vQl.l)i HhrOllotus’knowledge 


of, 35$, 3nd; infiltration aoufrluvArd*, 
300 sq. x 370 ■ Diodorus’ Account, 

309 3 Psusauiaa’ account, 369 $q -; two 
ontlnrop^ogicsl groups, 371; Caesar's 
account of Gaula, 372 in Balkan 
peninsula, 373; Sflordisfli, 373 dig?.j 
Bremmg, 381, 333; 0 . mercenaries, 
382, 3B3 sj.; AUhuuSm and, S82; 
fletrierrent r.ear Bysantiun®, 333; 
invaeiun of Asia Minor and repulse 
by Attains, 335: "Dying Gaul*’ the, 
335; Galatia, 385 ; Mithradatus 

and, 3B7; Cimbri, Italy invaded by, 
391 eq+i iron cutting swords, 407 
iqtj.l .Strabc'a distinction from 
Iliytitms, 441; use nf fibulae with 
bUauetftl springs (La Ttn* typs), b&S 
&qq., 580; it* spread to Prance, 
Britain, Ireland; iron mmag (La 
T ins, Eiturigas) worked by, 0d4 eq. ■ 
Celts first irnn-workera Ln Europe, 
008; marriage customs, 26 sq. f 
38 ; tattootug non pr&c-tbfed, 431 {f J 
LnaitanianB a C, tribe, yj; racial and 
aceial aimifarity of Achoana, xf] ; 
]ji.bi n. 1 w a.firm of L-E. q into Ji, S 4 C | 
tiallure of Cnchulaaim saga, 551 ; 
pbysien,] characteristics, jj?: fight- 
uig equipment, 55 ^ #($., dresss, 
£76 sqq.i orerualien in HaQstott 
period, £#3i ciat-grfivBa in Ireland, 

593 W- 

Cencimnnni, 233 

Gantaura and Lapithsei, myth of 
conquered (Pelaagianl r&ce, 175-0 
Cepballenia l prehistoric remains in, 
2$; all traditions point to pre- 
Acbean origint , 136 
Gerccpee, the, of (Etrurian} Htliecnsae, 

4& 

CerrnEa: Etruscan camstery, 239, 
2 <yS j brnoeb-type, 505> 556; date, 
con temporary with oldc at Lu Tinfi 
fibnlae, 500, 530; it* dcvcloiimenl 
and extent, 5 . 5 c- 53 , 

GbeeroneA, prehiatoric remains in, 40 
i:k,ilbciit, rfialksiQn., chfdkw, 294 .ij- 
Chafybss: iron-workers, J&tar than 
Homeric period, 823 
Chariots used in war, 321; oOntiaat 
between Homeric (oentrol Euxopeanj 
and. Mysenean, 447; iron, of 
Canaanit-eg, 047 *£.; yen and ctfcle 
among Gauls, 55 ^ aqq^ $37 nqq. 

ChieftaiuHbip; theory of origin from 
office nf public magician, XpS sqq .; 

48 


H, II, 
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Chioftainpbip (soat) 

proweEa in "W-ttr & prevailing 
200 aq. 

China, Chinese: SOftWloal festivals— 
kiogoHered aaftcilioe as inter cbek or, 
iga &q$-j function of ancpfltsrs, ipa 
; belief ili three QT UL0re SOulS, fjOI 

ttetan, 3G7 tgs„ 310; fit Hallstatt, 427; 
Bronze Age, X#; low™** J 47 *$•> 
Athena, J^S ; Dorian^ X4% 
dU«M» Humurio, 298, 399; &t Hftlb 
pcatt, 437 
chlam^Bf 209 

Choepharoe-. the spirit aftftt death, 
549 jg. 

Christian doctrine of marriage, 172 
Citobri, jOjtf?,; (b Bottlers from Den- 
mart in Britain, 510 
fl jmmn rinna t tradition about, 387 #SJf- I 
identifiable with Cimbri, 390; with 
Cymiy, 392; (?) with Gimiri 
(Armenia), 39G, 4 x 1 f with Budini, 

400 aq , 

Ciat-graves of Yillonova period, 233; 

at Gorey (Ireland), $()4t 660 
tiittm, original manning, 40 X 
Clandiaji: description of Britain, 40 
Cf&ymoic, origin of, 494 
Ooopatra, <?? JSf- 

dimfite, i nflasnce OH r&cial charaoter- 
iatice, 239, 374; offset on physical 
0 tiara c born; tics of hnmiin -Mid animal 
TaooE* 080 tfg, 

domnacnoise, 5 -TjS ; Annals of quoted, 
J J 5> 54 ? 1 the North ctdhe, $38 
" Clytennaeatra, Tomb of/ 19 
Onidna (Caiia), early Iron Age re¬ 
mains in, 6 ll aj- 

Chi c s aus: pwbri to ric remains at, 08 *j,, 
79; jiietogTfiphio script, 203; no iron 
of Myoenean data* 031; tombs of 
Ache&D fords, jji 0?- 
co&npio, 173 si- J fi survival ot wife- 
purchase, 174 

Coinage; p unn ing devices on Greek 
noinflj 125 a?,; invention of, *vet- 
laupod by archaic gfflwmgC4Tmg, 
279; Myeenoan (mi rivals in orchftic 
Greek coins, 279 Jg-; atamped with 
cow or hull, 333 a?,; Thessalian 
(head of Dodmcafian Zeus), 341; 
ThratiiaU rtecigns, svidcuOS of artistic 
uliiiH, 353; Artemi on coins of 
Ab.iera, 331 i -Apollo (conical pillar) 
cn otsina of Apohpnis, 4^7 5 tfc* 
tjKfcwlflK; £~i. 


Gaulish goldandsilver cnin£, 586 £gi£. 
UoHapAy of iAe Amtenia, 6l3, 631 , 638 
■ 0 omp& 83 -work, ill repmatfif 011 3 a 
T ime shields, $84 egg. 

Conohohar, 330 , $43 54 s 3 M‘> 

533 ,6aS _ 

cotifamUfi^r, 2 o 6 , $ 4 * fi 

patrician ceremony, Jyjaj.j distinct 
from civil matriago, 176 i inetftntad 
hy the Sfebine Numa, jyd 
OtiP, 540 tf?, 

ConEacgllinaoiia maEliagea, y3 iSg 1 ., 
po, n 3 sq.; Bee Marriage—endogamy 
Ccrtit.4 (gea-anitil), ghellE of, 41 
Convergence of gpecica di!& to aimiiar 
local conditions: human races of 
Mediterranean basin, sjo- animals, 
270 &qq ,; African raesa, 27s i?,; 
miaed races, dominant type deter¬ 
mined by environment, ?7.7 si qqr t 
Egyptian ikollg, 274 sq, i retarded 
transition in Ireland, 276; instability 
□f ays colour, Zff 
Copaia, Lftkei aee Gonlae 
Copper: arrowheads, in Spain, 303; 
prior in use bo iron, being found 
native, S9d; introduction into 
Burnpe, 807 tfjf,* ^ 06 ; found with tin 
in central Europe,, &L0 
fln rin tFi: prshisfcc-ric remains at, 36; 
Homeric tradition of pro-Acheon 
ruee at, 104 AJ.J eaTlicat raoa 
probably rcliis^jaiij 107; endogamy 
(Cyp&elus legend), 13& 

0ori:)cani r Oflritoni, 4* VEB ^- “ 
gsooric name by other r&ow, 42 ; a« 
Cruitlme, Cruitbm 
Oormae hlso Airt, $41 f 6$3 *%<]. 
Cornwall; sonreo of copper and tin, 
595, 60& 

Cortona, tradEtiun of Pfelasgian OOOOpa- 
trion, 3G0 

Coa, Carian popolation in, 197 
Cowry, shell, amdH 43$ 
crunn-Tf: Lough Bam nr, 5 JO; Glaatoo- 
bnry, doy 

Cremation: Homeric, not Hyccncan, 
74, 85> X1H (n.), 162; ciat-gmvea 
(Villfiltovan), 338, 222 5 Thracian, 
490; Hallutatb graves i ccntom- 
popaiy and camhined with in¬ 
humation, 412, swords, 415^,, 
bronM spears, 410 ag-, beemae axes, 
410, 420, hreastplatea, 423, shields, 
423; *videnH5ft of Cdtdc folk, 431; 
normal Acbean practaco, 447; ase 
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Cremation (wni,) 

eh. ¥li (431^551); not tolerated by 
Egyptians, 483; ftt Atfcie Salamis 
(prob. Achean), 489; not aboriginal 
(Ptbisgiaii) nor southern, 404, but 
-Acheoai (Homeric*), 485; flot Medi¬ 
terranean, bnfc upper European* 
fl4£ 

evidence from Countries north of 
Gtdecoi Bosnia (Q&lbEe), 496; Hall- 
&U*tb h 496; Umbria (Cftlrio), 406 ag r ; 
.Rhoetiaos, 495; Swiss joke-dwell- 
inga, trumsitiun from inhamahion, 
493, GermanE (TacituH), 499; 
Sweden (nobles), 600; Britain 
{with inhumation), 5CU egg.—Aylae- 
ford, cemetery of Belgae, 603; 
ruling class in Gaul, 514; Scandina¬ 
vian literature on, 5l4 a jg,; orenao- 
t-ion derived. from contra] Europe, 
613 (with iron) 

unhumt bodies in cremation 
graves—ceremonial i*asomi, 497, 
501. 505 sq. 

effect on soul after death, 50b s^, ± 
612 £gg.; a epirit-land in the We&t, 
617 

origin: in woll-wooded count-rifts, 
$24, 540; bound up vffeb, belief in 
spirit-world, 51114; effect of Christian 
belief On, 536, and of Islam, 526; 
Tartars (]am&s, ate., only), 52(1; 
Buddhists of Tibet, 630; Hindu 
beHaf in Yams, and Agni [™ Ignia], 
conductor of soul thither, 533 aga,; 
this belief in accord with that of 
Hom&rid Aches as, 53-1; translation 
of Elijah, 535 

reasons for: for good of eouI of 
deceased, 539; for purification 
(Greet), 540; Person beliefs about 
firo and earth, 5413g£-; royal 
bodies ezeapted from cremation! 
546 sg.j Solon, Phaianthus, 550 j?g. 

JDbrpfeld’e theory, 130 a% ; tombs 
of Acheftol lords Of GnOSsus, 131 ag.j 
Yillanovan (Early Iron Age) oeme- 
teriefl at Bologna* roy, aig ; practised 
by Umhriaue (Sabines, upper olaasaa 
■of Berne), ajtf, ££%, 402, 403 (and 
n.)f Eomm graves earlier than 
eighth century, 22X 

Bronze Age: mom frequent than 
inhumation in southern Britain, 307 
dj,; Eelgic cemetery at Ayl enfold, 
S9Ji eist graves in Ireland, 593, 6381 


BrOnzO Age cairns in Ireland, 
66o sq. j in vaders of I reland, probably 
Danes, 6671 burnt bones, probably 
Banish, In Britain, 6$o sgg,; ciat- 
gravea in Orkney, 684 
Crete: prahistorifl remains in. 63 sqq.; 
SuCceesive tsoss in, 8Pclaa- 
gblns in, 93s£., 2Q0tfgg.; fibulae,. 
G02 sq,i no iron af Mycenoan date, 
531; iron imported from Europe, 
62S; female descent among non'- 
Acbean peoples, 6y, Gortyn lawn 
relating to teirwow, dtfsgg.; these 
Jaws i* Survival, yj, £33 SOW wor¬ 
shipped, 4&S flg,, 4S6 ; animal wor¬ 
ship depicted, 4S6 ; Bath Crete, tomba 
□f Bronze and Iren Ago, 6x0 
«W0ff» monetary (Itieb, Bronze Age) 
standard, 630 

Crmthne: aboriginal Britons [? =s 
Pirti/ tattooed' fedt), jy; = Corit&ni, 
Ooriotani, 41 sg r ; in Ireland, 42 aq.; 
matrilineaT descent^ 54 
Crystal, magic qualities $£<} agg,; 
niift-Stonc, 42$ jrain-matiug, 
buraiJOg-glaaseJ, 432 : Cure for ilisease, 
4 JJ; amulets, 434 Jgg., oylindrical in 
Egypt, 435 sg r ; Myoenean gem?, 439 
CrtciiulHion, ^jo, 548 tqg* 553 J the 
Saga, its data, 5yo sg.; its culture 
late Celtic (La Tmo), 331; figbtbig 
mobbcKh 554. 55^j tunics worn by > 
Sfj aj.; L Ha|]st*tt r (La Tfcne}girdle, 
5791 doc oration qf abield, 5861 
value of epic for life of period, 602 
agg, ; personal appcmanca of^ 664 
Curates t Of PeJaagiaii Origin, 18 ; matri- 
lincar descent among, 18 &q. 

Curium: prebiatorio reraftine in, 63; 
fibula, 563 

Currency; miniatura azoa, 44^ jg.; 
bcius rods In S, Nigeria, ioy t tho 
Hqjnerio talent, ^dzeg.; varying 
worth qf Rouiatl M, Jpfagg,? 
denarius and drachma, 399 
Cu bring inst-rumenta, Homerio, 294 ,ig, 
qyitrwi', 17, 31, 33; Glass 
Qyctodes, continuous oultorc and 
homogeneous population in, 183 
eg.; people and remains not Acbean 
but Palasgiau, 1S4-91 
Cyclopean masonry: at Mycenae, 3; at 
TiiynE, 30; tba Heraeum, 24; at 
Asino, 36; its date, L01, IDS sc. 
Uyoiopea: In Greek traditiun (Dyelo- 
peem walhi). 97 , 93 jg. 
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Cydon and iriletttS* roiraed by animalE, 
478 

Cydonian?, 8" 94 , 2W 

Cyli nd-sra. engraved : in CistO, 62 
Oyllnrii, tho, 25? 

Cymey, -the, 392 

Cyprus: prehistoric remains in H 60-4; 
its M yesrean culture <rf Infce date, 
206 ; Dipfida of MyunufeM objscta 

to Phoenicia* 279 stj.; fibulas, 562; 
■ source of coppsr, 607, but not for 
ocdtral Europci, 605; no iron of 
Mjra&ne&n date, 021;the OphiogenoB 
Of, 456 f 46^1 aromni woeeMp* 486 
Gyrene, legend of foundation, 204; 
historical foundation of city, 221 
sqq ,; Pelasgic population, 230; cow^ 
flesh, taboo at, 458 



JDactvII: iron-workers of TrOftd, 623 42’ 
Damascus, atoat made at, in 3th oent. 

B.O,, 617 
Danas, 1 JJ 

D&oaus, 217 sq the Dauaids, XQ&t 
?X4 sq.—B&t St i£jsficss 
Danes: in Britain, 304, JTX; plunder* 
mg in Ireland; 631; peculiar stone 
AXO&, 666 Bqq. t Originating in Asm 
Minor, 6?3 

DannbiaJl area, Mycunean remains in, 
192 3 D, types of aue, 668 $qq- 
Darwin quntad on variation of species, 
$66 sq. 

Tjft. nTrc. ; prehistoric rcmam& At, 40; 
tradition of jrce-Aehfcan roos at, 
166 Jf- 

]?eftd, worahip of the: 912, 41& **?■ 
df.trig, Irish (Bronze Ago) broooh- 
fastener, 6?S 
Xtolrdre, 55, 343* 664 
Xteloe, raligiouE oentre of homo¬ 
geneous (Etfugkll) people* 1S3; 
Carian toiubfl, 164, recognised by 
Thucydides I&2 270; remains of 

Chrian dead* 260 

Delphi; prehistoric IW&fcms at, 4£l; 
tradition (pro-Acliean} of Pamaa!&LW, 
non of Poseidon, 165 Jf.; attacked 
bv Celts, 931* 382; leuch-ihapad 
dbuks, G5&; nraale, jyp sq .; anointed 
Stone (- Zeus), 424 4y.f wdlf reverEd 
At, 466 aq+ 

JJmurasi and XhalOD, 164 x>\q. \ Btazeris 
theory, ibysg,; L?) ‘Gum-mother' ftt 
Eleuebi, i6y sg£,; union with Posei- 
non more primitive than with 


Zeus, ryt; -I). TfcttftfiGpfcoi'IM at 
Athens, 338 i D, of Qneearn and 
Phigalca {mare), 4'&■* 

Demosthenes quoted, OB duty of 
line! oik in murder cases, 3f>6 

Dbo, iyi 

Dialects: Greek', classification of, 
658^.: act ftfjw under tjiiiriciiHil 
twmsA 

D im ini : prehistoric remains at, 49 aq .; 
tomb at, 169,172 

Dio Casaiua: ciigtnir.s of aboriginal 
Britons, 33 tq, 

Idodorus: aeopimt of Dppw EnrupCan 
pcopJee from Pyrenees to Scythifi, 
aee, 629^,; Gwilfl (La Teme), 
helmets, ydy, ytp, shield^, 574, 
inimpote, 597 

Dionysius of fialiDamaSeU?! tradition 
of Aohaeus, 112 

Dionyeus; origin, of w cm hip in Thrace, 
356; D, a TLraoian chief, J tv ; 

ntyetio union wth AthenafttL J0Bab 
linna, l6?; XhehcE, pdliftved ivy 
shrineat^ 427 jtj,; D. cut on amethyst 
4381 D, UMBaTous, 478 sq- 

Dtpylon style; vases compared with 
bronzes at Olympia* 44S f# r , with 

Italian bronze?, 456, dc-veloped in 

CE'utral Europe, 450; dbulae engraved 
in, 5604£.,- pre-Dorian in origin, 
133 Jtq„ Jjfi flf, 

Dodona; Z&ns worshipped hy AcheftJis, 
336, 341, 442, 163, 44a; hewd ol 
trade route, 363* 330; considered 
frontier Of Greece, 442; ' Hollatatt h 
axes, 442^,; the Baored nak not 
Achean, but Pclasgisn, 44b 

DohchocophaliEm: persistent in Greece 
from prehistoric timas* 292; ASSCMWIl- 
+.:jd with dark complexion, 351, 
374, Ligurians, 379; TfaTU tott heb 
met, 421; skuUafrciB Gihsinatz and 
H&Uatntt, 439; sec Aryans 

DcrianE; 94; s« flpATta; in Delopott- 
ne&ua and Crete, 96 $qq. r 60 sq^i the 
da&fcroyere of Homeric civilrifetion, 
01 tq. oaers of iron* not- bronae, 92; 
DoEisn migrations, 132 ; Dorians in 
Argolia and Lsjconiik, 159; no settlc- 
menta in the TrOad, 179; ooloima- 
tion of RhodeO, 190; sett-lnra in 
CTEto, 209; use of fibnJ&Sr 579, 589; 
social life and customs, 131^391 
prehiSKniu ehhnolcgy of Budkarie, 
131 oqq.i aupposed Celtic origin -nf 
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D„ IJJ Jff.; t-ho D, rCaDy a dark 
HljTio-XkFftclau tribe, 134^ 140 &q* f 
*56; ancient evidence for marriago 
Customs at 133*$. E Axis- 

totle’a account, 136*3.; endogamy 
at Corinth {CypsE-lus}, j|d; Argoe, 
fern nJe- succession (tribe Hynnattia)* 
JJ# 8%-ri BptdauruE, female auccea- 
fiipu* JTJpj u^iUhu uf Dorians, 
139 3 ?-! only mentioned, by Homer 
in Crate, 140; physical oharaoter- 
igtifiBu, 142 ; dress, 14^ - inh uma¬ 

tion of (Lead, 14Q —Agesilaus, 130 
sf,; dialect, 15;- Sqq ,; male attach- 
usituita, etftbtlfl of women, 

156 1 dread of pollution by blood¬ 
shed, 3S3 

Boric dinleet, probably H official' 
lerigpage in (Aeolic) Rslopcnnese T 
13b, S57 varieties of, 069 
Ik'ric style: probable Origin, 579 
ddpTTOjf, 370 E. 

Dowris (Ireland) hoard, 37 ag.; Bronze 
Age finds at: boras, 348 
Dowth, Bronze Age tumulus at, dyy, 
6 S4 

Draco’s laws concerning bloodshed^ 
357 Q 

Drftup&di, the au&yamvqra for, .7OX 
m-, 352 

Dress: men Of Bronze Age, 297-9; 
WKjmfln, 747 ; Anbeany, men and 
women, 147 i louians, 147 a?,; Spar¬ 
tans, 14 S i Gauls of b* Tfene period, 
576 B 44 . 

Driffield, chariot remains at, 333 sq. 
Drinking - h 0 ms: Irish—-in Ireland, 
S^S* in Scandinavia, jsp 
Drogheda, Bronze Ago tomulue at, 
&S3* 634 aj. 

Druids, 421; stone-circle, 683 
Diyopiunu, a pre-Achean race, 194 
Dublin : i?oese invaders at, 5 x 5 , 316 ; 
Secmdinamn 'tortoise 1 brooches 
from, j3j 

Dn?t tJoip, Book of iAe. 350, 368 

ttidTULf varying meanings of, 346 /tqq. 
Egypt: hlyCenCau remains in, 

7fi iff. r 219; pEC-Aehean scarabe at 
Argos, 11)2; Libyan incursions, 21b 
spg,; lo and Inis, 219; defeat of 
Apries by Gyrene, 222 sj.; belief in 
Hpiritn-woTld, 524 $q. r contrasted with 
Homeric [Aebean), 526; iron, late 


appearance cf, &IS ngg.? 619; female 
descent and property eucofieslon, 
73 jj,; the Hyksos, 79 ay,; espnlflion 
from Egypt, # 4 ; horse. introduced by 
Libyans (XVIItli Dynasty), $ 4 ; 
■Afn rm, name-element of tings 
(of, Zeus), S 4 ; royal ;Ethiopian!■ 
cemetery ftt Kurru, 84 aq.f borse- 
gravea, S 3 ; consanguiaeoufi mar¬ 
riages: of Ptolemies, yds#-, of 
xvmth Dynasty, 83 * 34 ,; do evf- 
deoce of degeneration, 5b, 87244 .; 
Cleopatra, S 3 rj.; Jea Lfarriago— 
endogamy; race-type, perEiatnuce of, 
374 sq.i totems. (Bacr&d animate) of, 
439 -& 3 > tattoofid ujummiee, 488 

Eibs-: iron mines, 500 

Eleugi&i prehisturic remaice at, 32, 
Pelaegian, lfi£; traditional story of, 
IBI flj.; Sumolpidflj priestly family. 
192; the MyateHea—theory of the 
1 Oorn-Mothnr' criticised, 767 wgr, 

Elis; first prOmLnont iu legend with 
coming of Acbeans, 137 244 nhj&tts 
of Dipylon style Achean, 138, 2fifi r 
800; dialeet> related to north* 
■western group, 569 jj,; Mdhonea, 
twin brothers, pce-Achean matremy- 
mio of, is 

Emain Maeha (= Xavan Hath), 543 
m* 5fS. fir, ^^5 

Embalming the dead: pxaetiged hy 
Egyptians, 493, 52&; effect of 

C hi is Li u. n bediof on, oil 6 ; Chine e-c 
539; Japanese, AinoS, 53d 

Boaporiae, foundiag of, 234 ; coins, 
387 

Enamel, red, on Gaulish hehmefc, 
367 

Endogamy; nee Marriage 

Engraved gems, 323-32; Archaic, over¬ 
lapped earliest Greek coinage, 279 
nq#,; of Artsmifl,' Sfil; use as cbariue 
and amulets, ^9-yp {Greek use in 
magic, 427 sqq.i jasper, 430, 43? sq.- 
tho Abrasas Lnsmbod, 4381 ame¬ 
thyst-, 438; carbuncle, ^j 5 )i ovi- 
denoe of auimal wowkip, 484 sq. Set 
also Goms 

ercjTtieeta, aurrival of wife-purohaee, 
64 ; =r Roman coemptio, 161 , 173 

Enkomi: prehieterlc remeins at, B 2 ; 
fibulae, 582, 571 sq. 

EuvirOiiment, effect oil evolutinn of 
miiftd raceu, 273 sqq. \ retarded 
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Environment (Ami) rffjHomeric; construction with, 

transition fcom. dark type- in Ire- 365 eq. 

lajirit due-to, 276; eye colour, efiuct ‘Expurgation 1 theory oi composition 
on, 2 *JJ\ AmertettTiB ami beers, 2SS; of Homeric poems, IlS and 11$ m, 
forest life and pigmies, vBgt its 13Q,14& 

Xiu.v>i-;Vi of Sikkim, 289 ; imra3grants Bye colour, effect of flnviromnent on, 

into TJi&A,, phyaieed effects on, 277, 288, 297 
2&&-9$i summary of conclusions, 

2 gj aqq.i origin of Indo-European Fttir-bftired r fair-skinmed race of Medi. 
race, twxanean basin: distribution, 2&i 

EoiM, manrilinCsr descent suggested sqq. , were they Achesns Or makers elf 

by, 2 Mycencan culture T 2-35 $q <[,; f&irnftSB 

Epketac at Athens, 356 sq, duo to climatic conditions, 238, 

■ Ephotus: tradition of coming of 680 constant drift over Alps 

Aclieans to Laconia, 112- *£, from north., 3M ay., 6S3; analogies 

Lpids-nrua: prchlstOlie remains at* 2(5; from Cette, eto., 3H7 sqq. t 427 sq .; no 

confused tradition of pre-Achean &tagE of polyandry, 35Q* ethical 

race at, 10S consequences, 330 j Scot! in Iceland 

cpidiimitf, t>4 (‘MbMians’k 538 

ifjsriitf cobettus Libycus (Ridgeway), Pedbrii: Jfyoane&n remains &f, 67; 

So, St sq. settled by Pelagians from Argos, 

Ercchtbcum. the, at Athens, 152 sg* 247 sq, 

Ercchthcus a re&L personage, 153 sqq. Fathcc Mathew, grave of, 423 
Brgu.noa, prehistoric remains at, 56 Fehmarius (/eJms), a Sabine form, " 
Brinys, Erinyes: Meleager cursed by 244 

his mother, 1$; the Fertility-rites, i64sqq- 2 18$ n„ 290; 

35$ sq. i function of B., 35S sq.; Chinese seasonal festivals, sqq,; 

=rfrclasgianj Eum&nidas, 483 Japanese festivals, T94i Xew Guinea 

Bros, Theflpkn worship of, 423 ritos, 194 rtg j r ; function of ancestors 

£SSed&, 356 in each ess a, 292—7 

Ereo- ihitauas, 152 ag. Fntofih, oh. m {voL n}: Worship of 

Etocorctea, 57 jj., 04, 200 tqq, 2 . in* the dead, 416 *?.; lower forma of 
Hcdptiona at PtBOSUS. 311, 324; Animism. 477 sqq,-, bo Homeric evi- 

sow-worship at P,, 4&g deime of fetish among Acbaane, 

Ethelherb of Eent; Leias, on purchase; 420 aq .; contrast with aboriginal 

of wivea, 24; eonccming bloodshed, Greeks, 421 ; Bft&hn n.nji k und. negro 

385 Subjects, 42134.1 unwrought StonCs 

Etruria, Etruscans; prehistoric r&* worshipped by (rclnsgriMi} Greeks, 

mahift in, 67 LormiLLn jnacrip- 423, anointed with oil, 424 <j£., at 
tions not fitrugcan, 145-9; cemetery shrinaa of hero-spi^jta, 423 ; ifssmonflj, 

at OartosH^ 23$; at Eononla, 242; earth-dwellarg, 4261 tha UTaimhog 



Certoaa type hEOQchcS, 5&S; minos * of Ihiakca, 426 development into 

of copper and tLu, 59&; Italy in- squared and -wrought- ttonca, 42 7 sq. \ 

faded by, soi aj, anthropunuorphic ropTEKCntatiCns of 

Eumeuidj&s (Athenian): their stress on gods, 428 tq.i enhanced magical 

blood-tie with the mother, pro. power, 436 0?.; stones wotBhipped, 

Aohaan, ry; aacrcdncsa of tie he- ihtd., and trees, 440 sq ,; modem 

tween ma-thoe and child, sq fetish trihea, wooden idols of, 
exogamy, 93 3 ApoUo uud eanctlty of 44* sq ., kiutui, 44 ^ ; wmehip ancient 

marzi^e tie, 160, l6l; Apollo and and modem of weapons, 44$ aq.; 

■ftmgiwenefls o£ muidierer, yyjsj,; pre-Achtan apeaxs, 443•, sceptrea of 

Acher-ian procedura, 374 Bomirn kuige, 443; no fetish amongst 

Lumclpids, pri-JKtly family of Eleusie, Homeiric AuLbimIS, 444 Sq., or ancient 
162 Germane or Peiaiaiw, 443 sq., or 

Kr.-jpidra quoted; ALhenian vitw uf Aryan inwadom of India, 446 
blQod<fend (in the 0re4te»), 377 sq. Flana (Eia«jia,), $$osq rr . $$Q Sf.; Qnb 
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Jlaos (coitf.) 

riire earlier than Viking or Merovin¬ 
gian periods, 534 sqq., but latar than 
that of GimfanlatQJ], J/Jti; their 
affinity with Soandirwrian and 
Teutonia tribes, 540 , 343 ; Colloqvy 
of tt& Anejeftte, 618 aqg. 

Fibulae, nso of, in Homeric Aga, 293 
sq.l found at Bhllstatt, 427; 
Peschicra (safety-pin), 437, 653; 
bronze umamunted, pecdUm to 
GJariuatz, 437 

Fijians: belief in two aoula, 502 
Fingcr-ringc, 30, 32^, 33; of icon. 73* 
594,596 

Finn Man T7mal, yyj, 541 a j., 55;-, 60S, 
ii^l; a historical character, &op 
Eirholgie tribes.* aborigines of Ireland l 
see Ireland; AttiiSotti, 53$ ajj.; 
struggles with Tnathft-De-Daonmi 
(fair-haired invaders), 66? <Jf£. 
jblmen f jla.rTiiw5x, S73 24. ib'uW.% 

theories of origin, Xjg sqq ,; Oviirs 
account, 201 aq. 

For an 0 an of Armagh, 514 , 513 
Fordieidin, a Sabme name, 244 $q. 
Fowr Masters, AnaaU of th?., quoted, 
518 #[-, yy£, 50 , 343 , 6 $o, $ 34 , 654 , 

&& 658 , M 3 

frameQ, 536 

Frazer, Sir James, quoted, 163 , jfiy, 
168; theories of ‘God-kings 3 ok- 
bl mimed, fit 3—203 

Gaelic, a -g- language, 249 07. 
ffaiancD, We-kb blood-price, 394 
Galatia, settlement Of, 385 ij-, 300 
sq. 

Gareilasao, cm Peruvian ariimitni, 
439W- 

Gaul, Gauls: invasion of Italy (360 
b.O,), 3Qj; aboriginal inhabitants 
Iberian, 299 sqq-i Ihwdicud priest¬ 
hood, 42Z\ age of chariot, 55^; 

. remains in Champagne, 534* 5&i 
esseda uaad at Sentinum, jjO; 
swords, 559; helmets, 55j, 567 f 369 ; 
shields, 570, 57 4 4q.\ drees, 5715 tq.-, 
gold om&meuta, 58s, 3841 writing, 
386; c&ini?, Gnash alphabet used, on, 
386 sqj., 389 

Gems' at Mycenae (lenticular, signet 
rings), 13; at Promuia, 24; at Vhphio, 
57; at Karnpos, 33; at Dimird, 41; 
at lulyeus, S3; in Crete, 30, 303; in 
Gyp™, 63; at Tarquinii, 67; from 


Calabria, 69; archaic engraved, 
overlapped earliest Greek coinage, 
5713 sqq. ; no mention in Homer, &30; 
A Dipylon 1 style very rata, 630 
Gene alogica, methods ofrecord without 
writing, 120; recital important in 
early Greece, 13 l T 151 
Goo metric! style, pro-Dorian in origin, 
^ * 3 * sq, 

Gerenia: s&s Jlnmpo-j 

Persian shield, 434 
Gemhom, naming of, is 
Getae: belief in immortality, gf@; 

human sacrifice, 616 sq. 

Gibraltar, apes on, 438 
Guniri* the, 396 
gintti, 396 

Giraldus Gftmbrcutis i enrient Welsh 
cuacomg, 49 sqq. 

Gla i see f JonJas 

Gln&initz; iron ^ttdws, 363; piped 
helmet, 303; bronzE- helmet, till- 
fdlaidr 310; bronza waggon, $36; 
circular shield, 432, 465; Iren Age 
graves at, 431 SJ£-, 410 , date, 433; 
Shirts of mail, bronze studs for, 
436 iSjr; eafoty-pin (Peachiera fibula), 
437; bronze Ornamental fibulae, 
peculiar to G., 437; comparison with 
Jezmins, 440 sq-i mi-gad lirem^tiDa 
ami inhumation, 496; fibulae: 
Certosa type, 5n3 ; ' Dfpylon ■ 

decorated, 666; fur men's dross aa 
well as women’s, 575; l apoctarie- 
typo, 577, 67S; awotds similar to 
those at AthenH, 622; bronze 
belmet, 364 

Glaa?; blue (fiyotr'Ka}, at Irlyconae, 17; 
at liryEBi 31; at Hampos, 53; at 
Ialyaus, 5H 

Glastonbury; compass-work in wood¬ 
work from, 383 : lake-dwellings, 603 

GiftiiflUft pedigree of, li\ 67 

: God-kings', Frazer’s thnoiy of, 
183-302 ; sacred king of Tonga, 
iSj&q.i &candinaviwii literature, 
1 S 8 sqq. 

Gold; ornamenta. Gelttc (La Tine) in 
Ireland, j(3yaas-j 6233 ^ 4 ., 5jysj.; 
gold working* in Ireland, 6#p 

Gold.atandfttd: ifyeenean = Euboie, 
Sl> sq. 

Goldun Bough, the, 184 sq. 

Goliath, 613 sq. 

Goruy (Ireland), Belgie cist-grave a at, 
593 *$■> 660 , 638 
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Gortynt ■ prehistoric remains at,. 59; uncles, IS3 i £[,; male euccisaaiun and 
Ibwh relating to heiresses, 63 sqq„ endogamy, 128 laws concerning 
9 2, py, 105 ; first step to endogamy, bloodshed, j$x sq., 395 <jg„; oitie& of 
g6 r J?8 rafale* 5 # 2 ; food taboos, 466 ; 

GoulfW (Boeotian), prehistoric te- tattooing, 489 

mains in, 36 sq.; {Cretan), prehistoric Helen; matlilinciir descent unproven, 
romskii at, 59 9 ; Man elans, 101 sq.f parallel to ’ 

Ckmra, prehistoric- remain! nt a 42 ffunyamwara-, 10? ffg r ; cf. Be&tmilj, 

Grad, HaUatatt finds, at, 429 131 


Greaves, 312, 324 as.; at Qiaain&ts, /jeJi.tsj, 1 = probably apical ring (Holll- 
495; Hallsratt pariod r 445 eric), 570 

Greece. Greeks: population eontlmions Hellas, Hellenes: origin of muide, SB 
from Myceuean period, 278; cImhiobJ Helmets, Eometi'j and Mycunuan, 

architecture developed from My- 907 xqq. ; mat; a rials for, SOT (and n.); 

German, 27-6 sq. ; knowledge of far types, 399 sq, ; at HaUstat&j 430 tf# r , 

north, 3o6 ay,, 367 jj. ; cLmtral 436, of bronze, 564 ; horned, Gaulish, 

European trade routes, 364 ag,; ytfp 

dicJeote, olwMifled group: Aeolic, Helote, 36, 38, 403 
65R, north-west Greece, 658 aj<* Helvetn, Greek alphabet used by, jSp 

Boric, 059, Attica, 050, Phthiotis, Hematite, use for cylindrical amulets, 
8fi6 sq, 43 S sq.; Mycensau geme, 439 

Gorob : Mycumos,!! remains at, 65, 76 Hera: ceremonial marriage with ^oua 

at AlgOa, l 6 l Aq.\ wooden pillar,, 
Hawr. fashiusis m wearing. 336 sqq, oldest image of H. at Argos; plank 

Habha (Halae Avxojudea}, prehistoric at Samos, 441 

.roniaisE at, 31 Heracles: legends significant evidence 

Hsllatatt: bronzo arrowheada, 363 ; cf f elk-irjgraticn, 136 tq r ; PftEasgipyi 

helmets, 369 1 cOrseleLa, 309; bronze Origin, 6411, S; unwTought atones 



heltSi BII; eiea’rations at, 411 sqq.; 
erworda—bronze, bronze-iron, iron, 

413-16, 434; apsara, 41® ££,; arrowa, 
417; axts, 41T sqq. ; helm era, 420 
Sq., 455, 364 1 breastplates, 421 sq .; 
shields, 432, 455; belts, 422 sq .; 
brooches, 423 ££-, 437; .Urooobj&i; 
dress, 42-‘i: nrnuets and rings, 425; 
vsimss, 425 si q .; date fixed by 
absence Of ailTier, 426; comparison 
ot cmlissatlon with that of Homeric 
Achasma, 445 Jg, T *53; inhiuafttioil 
alongside creruarion, 49fl; mw of 
fitulao as g arm cut - 5 as te r_ a re, 557; 
fSlHutin decoration, 605, Dipylon 
style, 569; Celtic alreular broochea, 
566; gradual StLpei&KSion of bronze 
by iron, 910*j,} Hallettttt culture 
in do pond out of and not necessarily 
later than Myccncan, anremary oi 
/> ?■, ovidence, 406^-u. 

H'altJSr bunuli (Esjdy Iron Age), 612 
JJamabt^ek, 42 
Hsio'd HairjBair, ?§ fSSjpj*] 
HatBbcpsmt; miraculous dawwaut- from 
Amoti, 84 . 

Hebrews: kinship through fsmalee, 
-ch f msxcfsge of nieces to patcmal 


worshipijcd as IL, U, 

Gornopion, Ipootonus, 478 

Heraeum, the, 34 Igd see ArgOS 

Heracos: compared with (Min, 920; 
eguerb imago at PhigaJeiiL, 409 ; 
stone Herman, 44s 

Hermionei, Bryopians (pTo-Achcan) at^ 
104 

Herodian; description of ftboiiginal 
Britons, 0(15, 36 

Herodotus: Ionca = Pelasgiane, 00, 
136 Sq .; tradition of coming of 
Aobeana to Laconia, 112; Pclaaglana 
merged in HfiUetlio race, 134;: 
Pelaagians in Attioa, 139 oy.; Dorian 
migrations, 139 , Jyp sq .; origin of 
Lyciana, 206, of Canniaxig, 213 ; early 
Libyans and Egyptian^, 214^.; 
fenowledgc Of HljTiaiiE, 34W sq,} Aga- 
thytfli, sy ; promiscuity of Thracians, 
2 $} polyandry Of (Illyrian} Eneti, 58 ; 
female descent among Lyci&na, 
66 sq, \ polyandry of Ua«j&getae, rod,, 
ux, us; description of .Sftrin&ri&iw, 
no sq the suit cf Hippocleidcs f-t 
Bioyon, IIS sq. ; atatus of Ionian 
women, 1301 faahicn of wearing the 
hair at Bpiifhv, 144 ; ancient rcligiun 
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Herodotus (caul.) 

of Pti-TriLFLiiE, 4‘2I; crystalline stonefi 
WOrgfuppGd At lyre, 423 &q -; cow’s 
flash taboo ta Libya and ("lyctne, 
4 $ 8 \ SACred animals (totems) of 
E^gyvt, 4551-65; Thraciau tattooing, 
4 $I i Ckrsan EhialA-badgeSj, 4 9&i 
PrAftiss, laka-dwolleiis of, 603 

Hraiodi iTisiodic account of Arcadia 
upheld* 130; description of Iron 
Ago in Grows, 623, 629 aq r ; wveralty 
in land a proof of later date than 
Homeric poema, 378; bejmvobnt 
(to&fwn&i T 426 

Hassshjkew: del tic remains at* 5 13 , 

55^ 

Haiamct&r: pre- Aohean (Le.H? Canaan,) 
in development, 633 a£. 

Hippo oil aides the Euiior, JJ-C flj, 

Hippocrates: the plug no at Athena* 

sSo 

Hippndamia, Il6 

TTtqgn.rliTr ■ prehistoric rcnisdnis At, 
42-3, £36; iJTutai-iepefih, 43; tho 
seven cities, 43 sy.; the Siuth Qty, 
43 &$,; continuity of culture, 183; 
HO prehistoric awards, 303; pins, but 
UO fibulae (fasteners)* found, CGI, 
linwrought iron, 023, probably from 
Thrace, 624 

HittitOS: origin of Hycenean culture 
claimed for, 233 *q r ; H* probably 
In (L 0 ■ R n roptanSj 3*3 

Hoffmann's theory of ( South-Ache AU 
And 1 Hort-h-A0hean 1 diulfiOta* 002; 
not wall-grounded, 881 

Homeric Age, the* 233-336; supposedly 
a BrOuSSe Age, 294 overlapping 
nsea 0f atone, bronze and iron, 295, 
331 304 nq.; dress, 397 aqq. ; 

flounced shirts, 293* 290; at ms smd 
Armour, Homeric contrasted with 
Myeemean, 2B9-3M (armwbasdH, 
301 sgq., swords, 303 dqq<> spca-rS, 
303 sg. y helmet, 307 *££., breast- 
plate, ' 309-12, 318 s?*> greaves, 
312, 324 sq. t Hbiftld, 313, 319-23, 
wheels, 325); eSortH to harmonize 
Hyoenean And Homeric cultures, 
311-2&, the (iWr, 318 s? r ; burial, 
contrasted with ALyceuasn, 328; 
absence ol gems (amulets nr sipuete), 
329, 332; cattle, 333-6; fibulae, 

mentioned in Homeric poems* 

507 J 

Homfirio dialect: eh. 3C fvol. i): Struc¬ 


ture oE H. poems, inconclusive con- 
tiov&raieg about, 03lsg^;wn*peiting 
birthplaces of poema* 03E aj,; UO 
reference in IL and Oi* to Greek 
enkuies in Asia, 335 aqr, heroes of 
former generations QOt Asiatic* 
836agi?.3 norm of souk of the 
Areiraifl Asiatic* 633 sj£_; the poems. 
a fusion of Ancient legends* 642 sq.; 
language of Palasgiotis—how de¬ 
termined, 646. 33 s_j.cjodit-i.oLLa under 
which conquornrs adopt language of 
conquered, 647 ojg. (analogies t Cnom- 
wtdTe men in Ireland, 647 sq., 
Normans in Ireland, 642, Ionian- 
Athenians at flarian Miletus, 649 
5 j r ); assimilation of conquerors And 
Conquered, 661 3 ^.; refinance of 
conquered mothers, 352, and of 
conquerors’ isolation, 652 (con- 
traat with IHsteir, 663 og.); sec 
Romans; tendency for OOAqueroiE 
to adopt language of oonquered, 
fi& 6 | thfi 'mothei-'toiLgiie*, 3&7; 
dislccb Of AlCftdiAns pro-Ikorian and 
pre-Aohean, 607 dasaifieatioir of 
Greek dial&ots, 356 tf£.; Hotueric 
poetua compcscd hi A pre-Achoan 
disject, 603 jjg,; UOt popular, but 
aristoc ratio (Leafs wiows), 665; 
tao product of an adTanced ciyiliza- 
t-ion, 66 Gjn? r ; tho haiAineter pre- 
AaheAn, 600j?,j; Homeric dialect; 
kinslnp with Attic and Innic, 671; 
tabiabzatEon of Xtido-Oorni* q, 672 
sq.; names of Achean herons, alien 
to dtigillftl (Jfyoencan) Greek, 674 
eqq,; date of Homeric. poeCdS, 677 aq. \ 
SUBIElAry of conclusion^, 631 sqq- i 
4 purgation.' theory cxitiefaad, 
XfS $q. and II£ 11 ,; lahiaJiznd forms 
etc.) not used by Ikrians, 

132 aqq. 

Hamflrio poems: aoc Homeric dialect; 
46 sources for Achean Civilization 
and tradition, 94, 95 j euidente for 
pre-Acbaau race in Laconia, H 6 
&^ Arcadians mentioned, 119 
(and n*) * Athani p.uf-, 141; position of 
women, 123 ; Homeric sooiety not 

native to GrBece, 157 &qq>; varying 
marriage custame, 344 aqq.; homi¬ 
cide—blood-money, j'tO ; Trial 

Bceue in IL EE, 361 sqq.; HO eta-ta 
mterfoTcnoe with kinauiftiL, 
case of Patroolus, 368 aq. 3 no mention 
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Homeric poems (coni.) with Mhccdonianfi, .50 35 ,; legendary 

Of engraved stones* 439 , 498 , nOr of heroines* 6 o ; racial affinity with 

trse-worahip, 440 , nor of weapon- Dorians,*^ ,^.;&iimUrity of dialect, 

fetngh, 444 gg,* not Of totewigm, 455 ; jyj sq. i mule attachments, 15 $ s j. ; 
comparison with Irish epics* 6&4 contact with Ligurians* 3IJ 
&g., 6 ly; with 606 — Q t Immortality, belief of Gefcue In, 399 

dry; BrOnzC Ago and Iron Agey over- Incarnation aLdrEUifs, 480 sqq. 
lappatig of cultaras in Aegean, 610 India: brags sg a natural alloy* 596 sg,; 
■3J5-; achoes of Bronze Aga in, lack of iron, 015 5 amulets* gems 

i drilled for* 434 sg. 

Aewcgtiltattu, 63 jy. Lndc -Grjrmamc q, lablaliaahion of, 

Horae, Earbary or Libyan* 523; 679 uqq,; a*s LabioJksation; survival 

horges in Egypt 0 , 1300-1700 b.o., of original b-fonna in literary 

So; ‘Arab 1 or ‘blood 1 horse, 8 o r 81 Ionic, 676 Jg,; an evidence of the 

Sq .; ju rimi fhvp. hcrae, $o f:q.\ tarpans, fallacy that language ia a test of 

Si 1 korso brought to Egypt by race, 079 xq .; Gaelic crwfA = old 

Libyans, S 41 XVILfch Dynasty Cymric prit (Prydeiitt Britannia)* 

horse-grave 3, f .5 ; variation of upeoles, 40 

264-8 ; CucbuLflium^ team, 554, Inhumation* 328 * 2 ., 400 ; see also 

59 b Helvato-Gallic remains at Buriat, Crematdpn; evidence of 

La Time* 505 ; Ligurian ytravu and IJyrisQ folk, 4,31; ch. vH ( 4 S 1 —55t); 

flWifcJn", 596 practised by: Guanches, 481; 

Ilouae, the; primitive (OdysscuS 7 ), NaSamoneS (sitting)* 481; Libyans, 

Ill 489 sq.i Egyptians (embalming)* 

Hungary; source of copper and tin* 453;Ethiopjanfi(pilIar-pre*eryiitjon} h 
395; early copper axes, 607 Hebrews (and Semitea 

Hyperboreans: Pindar and Herodotus* generally), 484; Phoenicians* Bahy. 

357 ; route to Eodonft* 351 loniaos, 434; burial in jars, 434 aijn; 

HyncanEftng: shield and trousers, 4d4 Persians* 485*2?, (due to Magi); 


Ealytuo, prehistoric remains at* 53,199 
I&nd.dae, traditional origin of Arca¬ 
dian, 121 4 J-; hietotlc importance, 
1 £2-5, 132; female succogaion, # 9 ; 
' divine 1 descent of Tamos., X 24 
lapodee, Lapygcs, 377 sq., 441, soy ^ 
} laakni, JD&meter and, 164 sqq. 

Iberians; matrilinear descent and 
polyandry, 56 a^,* p<S; oontftOt with 
Ligurians, 213; similarity of ifttl* 
gnsge. ajr* 2$4i a @ folk (Ajrut&srti), 
299&Q'-, Eirb&lgio aborigines cf 
Ixsland, an Iberian stock, 662 
Icaria* tree eaered to Artemis at, 441 
Iceland* Noras migratiemi to, 31J 
IgUVln* Tables, 30b* SIX 
lUyrijL-, HljrlanS; extent cf I. tribes 
343 sqq, t 340; Strabo’s description 
of the interior, 347 sg.; tattooing a 
distinctive habit of, 349; Herodotus’ 
knowledge of, 34b 45^ cejnet-ory at 
deaerino, 439 Sfpy,; Strahovs digtiflO- 
tion From fleJta, 44L; use of fibula, 
6fi0 (hail re Ufja by PorianE); 
polyandry pmotiiaed* 58 ^,3 women 
preBOat at fiSaSrta* yp *f.; oontnwt 

' 1 ’ ■ •• •' 

■j, ■*• |JrL ■ • ^ ■ '‘"i'S |f —.• . m* '-i»f 
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Scythians, 4&3; (early) Csjisns, 
Mysums, l(vdifinfl. 49S; Hjiconoan 
Greece, 4S8 sq r - PythftgOfeflne* 469; 
shafr-gravaa of Myoeiiao, -469; 
E'ip'don oemoiery at Athens, 469; 
Salamis and Negara, 459 s q.; normal 
Hellenic practice, 4M jg. (Ghaleia* 
£icyon, Ceog, etc.); also of Italian 
aborigines and Sieele, 492, and 
Sieani, 492; in Sardinia* Corsica, 
S.E. Spain, 492; un>buri*l in 
Balearic le.* 493 s^.; HalLstatt, 496; 
Etruscan, 497; earliest practice at 
Heme, 497, and among tho Sicnii* 
493; Swigs Jake*dwellers, ifiSsy.* 
sjry; Barunark (early Iron Ago), 
499 Sj.; England (with CTeanatiOnj, 
501 sqq. —normal in, south, 394; 
France {nouns,] hefope HroniM 
Age)* C04; Ireland (earlier* but with 
cremation), 305; Sweden (common 
people)* 519; more common with 
nomads than oreinktion, 523; 
favoured, by Christian njjfi Makom- 
medan faiths, 526; natave African 
ugage&j 527 s^.; Japauene, Ainoe, 
530; Malaya, Bomoc, Itnrni+isc, 531; 

T .:' ..'v v ' ” , 
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Inhumation (conE.) 

American natives, 531 $£-; practised 
by Hln dni) 53S sjqr,; FeraEan bsliofs, 
541 $g# r ; 8 SS Magi; at Sparta, 149 i 
Agesilaua, Jfosg.; practised by 
Liguriana {— Aborigines, Eoman 
Plebeians), 216 , SlS i JhomeA Fomm , 
burial of infants. in, 210 ; adult 
graves, 3£isq r -, Yorkshire: Bronze 
Agp barrows, 507 

Inlaid metal-work: brome with gold, 
57 ; origins, 37 $ sq. 

Io> identified -with Isis, filSi^r-; a 
totem ancestress (T), 21& 
lolcns, Minyane of, I $7 f Tyza'a 
mar riage with her unde, II7 
Iocians: descended, from Felasgiaiti, 
£io, 133 aj. i at Athens, iWj Bekus- 
m.nnw of Qyolades called 1.* L83j 
dialect; varieties, 659* ita divm> 
geu.ce from Attic, &GB agig-; dress, 
147 5ff- 

lomo tribes, 133 fig,, 
iirjreFi place in philology. C^Ssgy., 
£ S S 

Ireland: round. targets, 454: Irish 
fibidae (double spring hinges), 
SSL; introduced by iait-hairod 
invaders, 583 jg„ 57: NiV*B Path 
brooches, 533 pcnanular ringe, 
5&fi & 77-1 Oronnrcll h fi men, assimi¬ 
lation to native Irish, 547 354 
Normans in, CiS; the Scot!, 43 iqq.‘, 
Oftnnibilism, 5 J; incest, 52 , $ 6 } 
polyandry COKlfirmed by Brchen 
Daw's, 32 ej 1 ,; improvement in mor¬ 
ality due to English Puttiers., 5 .?: 
Firbolglc tribes, aborigines, 53 8 f T * 
survival <?f tattooing, $4^14 b-u. 
annual marriage-BftasarL, 553 female 
succession to property, 74£g-s darh 
1 Ateditearanean 3 type, 236 ; the 
Black Iteftth in* i 83 ; Ercbon'e 
judicial fees, 37 *; blood-price paid 
by murdered family* 394 #?♦* 
aacred trees and logp, 440 
Men&pii and Erigentos in, 3°5i 
Norman purled, $23 sff-J Danish 
relic a, 51 4 \ records of lianisb in¬ 
vasions, J 14 ■*??>; royal Hiberao- 
Danish line founded, 517 jjs-; Irish 
culture of the period, 52(5 sqq-i 
literature—epic oy&lBfl: Conchcbar 
and Ouchulainn, yjo; Finn (the 
Ossiftnic cycle}, 53 X sq.; historical 
background, 54 # ■*£?-> Scoti (fair¬ 


haired} 538 sqq-i theiir Firbolgie 
subjects (AttacOtti), 33- ; sqq- 3 * hB 
Finn a and Finn Mac Umrd, $ 4 & 
oqq,; Ooncbobar, 343 s s#-j “ 0[1 
spears introduced, 347 * 

Belgio tribes in Ireland, 347 *?■! 
Irish traditions tested by archaeo¬ 
logical evidancQ, 348 sqq .; ' JjI 

T£nu’ remaiua in, 552; ion Boards, 
559 *JS-i Bp™ 3 ? 5& 3 * helmeta, 

sluelde, 33V jjij.; round and 
oblong, 574 <*??-; 'dr'-Js. 57 6 e 9Z4 
broockefi, 380 sqq^, fifld omamonte, 
38 % s^igr. 3 . treiting (Ogham MTtptb 
ypd sqq.i cremation {cist-grwves}, 
593 boEsce, ypd; trumpett, 
597 &&''> carved stonca, doo sq.i 
1 ft Tfcns eulcura, fcmnnaary of 
eridenen, dor sq.; impurtance nf 
Cuchulainn epic, do ^3 compftrsEon 
of Homeric and Irish epics, 6^4 eq ,, 
dry: Iron Age ccdture in epio poemfi, 
6221 background of Bronze Age, 
fas; evidence of copper ase for 
direct introduction from Spain, 
dslsg.; gold faStenera, 623 &jq*i 
gold " riug-money’, 8s8 sg,; fir^t 
working oi ailver, 634; socke 1 *d 
delta, 635 ^.; etages in ovblutEon 
traced, 641 sqq-i two rustm-ct pru- 
ceaass, 651 sqq-i beads and pins of 
various materials, $ 52 ; Boyne 
valley tumuli, 65 c Tliatha-l^ft' 
DanftBB Hnd Eiibolg, &57 5 5fJ-5 
Bronze Age cairns At Carrov, be-cl, 
ttoue aafi-bammers, 68$ 
#qq. r an evidence of early commuiU' 
cation with bcajldinavLa. 702 

Irish lacguagn, suppoacd fttbniry vnik 
aucieoit Egyptiau, Ji>5, 3*3 

3H «?► 

Iron; . 

fingcf-EUiga, at Mycenae, SO; ting 
at Vaphio, 27; iron rare in Myca- 
ncan rerna-ms, 73 -> 594 1 used by 

Boriftne instead of bronze, $2 

in the Homeric Age, 394 ££?■! 
OUtting instruments, 294; plough- 
flttingz, 394; finger-rings, 294, 29$; 
maguctio, arrewlteadEj 301 > 

awnnh, for cutting, SQS&g-J speara, 
306i^.; twits (mitral). 3ilj bronze 

tc i',>Lm Lj_ns retftiued (H&llatatt}, 4LS 

trade-routes, □!&; no iron in 
Eiq-Veda —Infargnoe. B4 &3 die- 
covervdufi to chance, 99&E suggested 
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Iron 

derivation from meteorites, 593; 
telluric jrrjft worked by modem 
Eskimos, 600 i£,, fill, pcasibly by 
Gftlte of Koricuuij fill; avro^dwvoj 
(priae of Achillas j, 6i2; sites of 
mining aM smelting in central 
Europe, £JL3 $f.; probably brought 
by Acheans into Greece, 613; iron in 
Egypt, 913 sqq. f iE Assyria, EJI5 
in Pi-lflfttLQe, 617 sqq.i Supplied from 
■Asia Mm or, 020,- Homeric iron 
swords referred t.o as ' Thracian 
623 Sq,.; evidence of Semitic word 
Jot 'iron 1 being nonr&mitiQ in 
origin, 627 {and n.); probably dis¬ 
covered in centra! Europe, 6 LG &qg., 
40 ? i introduced into Ireland by 
EeJgic tribes, 3 j; paid ag tribute in 
Connaught, 557 ; iron chariot-tireE* 
557 

Iron Ago, Early, in Europe, fib. v (vol, l) i 
its date in Scandinavia, 902 sq .; not 
originated, in northern Europe, 003; 
Celts first iron-workers, Hesiod's 
description, evidence- for its origin, 
92S, 629 ^.; ice origin in central 
Europe, 630; central European 
Culture independent of Jfyoeneon, 
405 #q r ; jiummary of evidence, 406 - 
JX; overlapping of Bronze Age in 
Homeric poems, &I 0 sqq. 

Isis, identified with Io, 216 sf, 

Italy; ur-E Rcmana; Myceneao remains 
in, 69-70; legends. of Pdosgia-n 
mvarteta, 231 ‘ aborigines \ 

232 sq.y 24D, 3 04 ; lake-dwellings 
(berremare), 234 sqq, \ general charao- 
teriatdee, 23b, 2 ix$qq r -, Vilitmova 
(Iron Age) remains, 237 sqq., sop 
S 515 .; Eirnscftn graves (Gea-tosa), 
239; Greet abecedarian 245 
relaagian settlor*, evidences of, 231- 
60; Villanova remains parallel 
with Achean, 44ft , and With 
"those of Hallstatt, 449 s j,; earliest 
Lac-in shield oblong, 467 {£,; evolu- 
tdon of broooh m, 553 sqq r ; &?-& 
Brooch; early Iron Ago ciAhure atin 
to Homeric, j l vJ, 20 Q 1 ethnology, 
*■>4-1? (the -Aboriginea’ (Dion, 
HhL), sii.f: xqq,, naj-^nrematiauisca, 
- 05 , = Ligye*. Liguriana, $14 xqq.)i 
Sifljdafla, 20.5 <jg., #17, i -z^ 322 i 
oremationiacE, 


Greek settlers at mouth of E?o, 
aofi; towns founded with 'Abori¬ 
gines'* Sub; Etruscan invasion 
(Lydian Tynseni), 226 8 q>; G&uls, 
invasion by (390 B.C.b 20 ?- f early 
cemeteries (Celtic, E trotcan, Vilfane- 
v&n), 203 syj.; identity Of tftmOfliare 
dwellers, 212 ajij-, Dgutiaias, the 
aboriginal population of, 20 ?, 214 
ap j r ; inhumation practised by, 278 
Ivory; objects &fr My&SnaO, 17; at 
Hkaarlik, 47; imported from Africa, 
225 Sq. 


Janus; introduction of worship in 
Homs hy Sabine Noma, I?g rq. 

Japan: fertility.ritea, 194 ; function of 
anceatnrS, 2$4 

Jason, matrilinear decent of, j; 
aonb^Bt With patrilinear descent of 
Achilles, 16 

JcseiinE: Iron Ago graves of Illyrians 
at, 439 sqq.- t burial; both kinds, 
439; La Tene fibulae, 440 33 .; com- 
pariaoi with GlaEinatz, 440 sq .; 
l speot*cle' fibulae, 577 

Jupiter Slieius, i3o 

Juadniau: great plsgue in reign of, 
zSl 

Jutus in Hritein, yO^, yefi, jjj 


Kabuu, Myoenean remains at, 94, 77 
ICalopEida, prehistoric remains at, 63 
Kampos, prehistoric remains at, £3 
Kef tin := (?} the Phoenicians, 271 
Kells, Book of t the, 

Kent; ironworking by Eelgae, 9fl5 
Khatana, prehistoric remains at, 65 
King-liate, 127, 151 
Kinship: sea Marriage 
Kitchhoff'fl theory of gtmet-Lire of 
Homeric poems, 634 
.Kleoik, Hallstatt finds at, 429; 

cremarioia barkie, 436 
Knowtk, Bronze Age tumufue at, 953 
sqq. 

Koban; brOocb; plain OffChod bow, 
569, ornamented, 559 
imtodos, 327 [and m) 

Kumj, royal (EthopiaE} cemetery at^, 

■Kurtes, prehistoric cemotcry at^ 59 
fi S- 


Umfotianfi^ Poy *j r , 

} labialisation of L-G. a. 

ii.v v o-M ..*■ > 

sr-t ?fi 1 wScfSv!.ivifflOT/^4' ?3K,^ 

■: IvV-t-f-- 


Labialization 

diatinoHvc 


Indo.GerEnnuio p; 

Homcrio dialcot-. 
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Labialization 

(372 sq.‘, Gaelic anil Cymric repl'C- 
Bcictatjan of, 40 j UiiibriatL, £*bcl- 
LUm mud OfetaoJj ? 3 &; scattered 
instances in Latin. Celts, 

Weighs 230 earlier Webb not 
labializing, z$q 

Laconia: prehistoric remains in, 26 
auoeoaaivo races in, 86 , 883 
Homeric tradition of pte-Ach&ftn 
r*oe in 10 &- 112 ; traditioua con,- 
firmed by politicnl juBtitutions, 153 
Lftke-dwcllingii; central Europe, of 
Iron Age (net transitional from 
Bronze Age). 6 (W, 603 ; Lombardy, 
no trMfi of iron f 806; Glastonbury* 
6031 Lake Prasias (TArace), 603 
Lakflhn Tallin pr&hiAtorio remains in, 
63 

Lang, Andrew, Mid critic of Homeric 
poems, 635 

Language, as ft cnitcrion of race: 
ljjn^m ftg^ of (Jomquer&d bends to be 
dominant over that of oonquerora, 
647i^jr F ; esam.plcfi. 7 pj ^ J adop¬ 
tion of Arabic in Egypt an exception 
ypi ,ij lf &lau that of Hindustani by 
non-Aryans, JQJi English adopted 
by Ntirmaiw, 304 , and Irish by 
QrOniYf elTs men 3®4 n Latin adopted 
by Sabines at Rome,, 7 SO 
Lapis lazuli, of Myeenean period, 172 
Lftpithaa; jfis Centaurs 
Lappa: vorifltiflng nf height and 
colouring, .yjf, 

Larissa, Pei&Egian: Humane tradition, 

172 

La Tfene: fibulae wdth bilateral spring, 
558 jg,., 530 l£g ,3 examples from 
Ireland, 585; iron weapons with 
goldan coins, £W3* culture of Co- 
chuluinn Saga, 551 ; periods of La 
Tine culture, 55 c; Iron swords of 
(3*1115, 559 f Mill speoitnenfl. 559 
iff. 3 iron speurfi in Ireland, 562 j 
helmets, hrcmM wnd iron 5&4 *&* 
shield*, 550 iflfl-j drees, 576 JflJ.J 
fibulae, 5 S 0 ; gold fimMMUta, com¬ 
pass-work, ; cromatlon in Britain 

and Ireland, $QS m-i Noises. 595 
*$$,; trumpets. 597 m-i marred 
atones 600 ag. 

T*dva.mt > theory of original home of 
Aryans, 513 SJ-, 236 ajj, 

’Latin language; spoken by Ligurian 
Plebeian*, 236 , 403 j represented 


I.-C3. g by C or jn, 2561 eurwiral of 
Sabina (Patrician) labialiicd words 
in 237 eqq -; parallel from English 
and Nonnan-Fremcli, 238 £#.; rapid 
spread of Latin in upper Iraly. 
France, and Spain, ^53 J£. 

Latium: prehistoric remains 63 sj r ; 

4 ftborigines h , 254 sj r ; in alliance 
with Pfelasgisns, 25B 
Lea&har Gdbhala^ 53 S 
LseiiAar tm G-CeCtrl [Boot of .SzflJlij), 
5*7*9- 

L&ftf, W., quoted cm the natmo of 
Bcmerie poena, 605; on the Trial 
Scene iu 11 . isc, ySa * 37 ,; on tho 
Shield-scones, II LX, 372 
Labadaa, prehistoric remftioa in, 

Letfln, Yellow Booh of, the, 550 , 65 S; 

shields. npuDff and oblong, 575 
Lein&ter, etymology cf name, 547 
ieiiMJB ? r t The, Book of 550 
IjelcgeEj rulatltm to Garians and 
Ftslaagiaos., 1S3-27 ;= Qorians (Hdfc,}, 
184, {Strabo), I Si&; remains in. Theta, 
196 

Lemnos. TymemanH Telasgiana) 
of, 148, 144; ilseartptiopE dlEccveied 
at, 145-—doubthaJ if Ecrusaan, 145— 
9j Pdaagifim towns on Hdleipont, 
186 

Lesbos, a Pelagian ^Ldongiiolfi, ftttl 
Leuc&Et female smcee&siO'n 1S5 sq.y 90, 

JfOO 

Lcucaapis, 252 
libetbrft, 425 

Libya, Ljbyansi pEehistfflric TsmainB 
jn, (Ifi Jjr.; Libyan meurgfons into 
^gypt, 219 J 2 g ,3 L-. a boutdu ef, 
tbcck knowledgs of Africa, 225 
j£i,i dress and armour, 6163 
female descent an aboriginal ouetcimj 
yj; introdnobiOn of 'Arab 1 horse 
into Egypt by, XVIIth Byuaaty, 
84 ffl.; expulsion of Hyksofi by, 84 , 
S 51 fair-haired Libyans., £ 72 ; wt/s 
Ceah i&boq in, 458 ; tattooing, 
ancient end modern, 487 * 2 , ■ 

Licilian Bojcatioils, 400 

Licymniua, 7 m- 

Ligyao, LigurlflBE: aas Bomans; L.^: 

1 aborigines 1 of Italy, 249, 375, 
204 , 207 , 2 z 4 eqcjr, mixed with 
Celtic tribes* 240, but distinct, 370; 
= the Blobs of early Rome, 2&7 tq. 
(eyidenccfi, 21 ?); Jisaociatcd with 
Illyrians, 305, I$ 3 , ?P5 d srjj Latiai 
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LdgyOS (<»«£,} 

a Ligurian tribe, a17, 402; female 
descent, 217 1 30 51 inhumation 
practised by, siSi PorilKL graves, 
222; thair language Aryan, 246 sq. t 
jjSi identical with native speech of 
L&ttum, s 47* tb® rSC0 auffis, 24?; 
tfce (Saomitic 7J -rco sndis, 247 .iqg ,; 
-sco and -no suffices in Spain, 2$n 
a (? people, ypo; Greek flip bah at, 
used in writing ami on coins, 5S6 

m- 

Linneea, the, honoured by Amhraciote, 
467 

Lions, rampant, in architecture. (Ly. 

elan, 'Myeeiie&n, Phrygian), 4 
Li on si' Gate at Mycenae, 3 sq. 

Liftiica quoted, 42 j ig. „ 432, 43$, 439 
Utv quoted.: the Luevi, A Ligurian 
tribe, SIS 

Lobster revered &t Ssripbus, 46$, 469, 
49* l 

Lochlaiim, LocMoinn, 519 $gt, 541 
Xochkwwtimfi* Irish name of Northmen, 
V9 *?■ 

Locritui coins, 330 
Lotujs-plant, 22H 

Lougi.Tsa, cremation tilulttlnB at, 
5P5. 597 

AiJjcort lupus, 673, 236 
input l # 73 ,236 

Lttaitemi&iH, male succession among, 
57 

Lycaeii, riBtrilinOAt descent not 
proven, 5 8gq,, IS! 30U of Pelaagus, 
475 *3- 

Lycie: prehistoric remains, At Tel- 
measaa, &4; tradition of Cyclopes 
from, Mycene&n culture^ 

307 agq.i language, akin to Great, 
211 ag.; Homeric reference to female 
descent, 66, female descent in 
□(wgicftl times, 66 sq,; female des¬ 
cent am aboriginal euetom in the 
Aegean, 7 1 sqq., 92 

Macedonia, A bulwark against Colts, 
381; social cueboms, contrast with 
abruigjnHJ ILLyrians, 55 sgr, dialect, 

40# 

ManFirbitj Doiuftld, 54, 5^ 

McJlexmuiLi theory of early Jaw of 
descent in (i-reere, analvsis and 
restatement of* 3 i??-, V *®f- l 
erroneous ascription of eiOgittny to 
Pkte. 481 Homeric reference to 

1 ^mMk. 


Lyciwi female descent, 6$i totem 
theory, i$4, 44 7 sJl ; M. 3 s view of 
primirive polyandry, 336 
" Jfauji, Magi Bin: peealifin' disposal of 
bond, discussion of, hdd sg, 

Magic-: New Guinea pheaf iUao public 
migJoiafl, 1943?.; Greek belief in 
sympathetic magic, 429 Bqq.i on- 
graved etonOH—mflk-fltoae, 429, 

various eliurms effected, 429 s#g., 
rock-crystal for mn-maJang, 431 
ctnd drawing fire from heaven, 
432, ita use by the Reman Qhuiubj 
433 t gems held anporior to herbs, 
433 

Magnu, Gra&cia: P efe j gk ia seiilets, 
258 *qq. 

Maguetto iron, iilJli; magical powers of, 
43$ 

Mauetho, 79 
jMftni, Ligurian, 396 
Msatiafift, coin devices of, 47j jvjr, 
Mnrnija (soptwit): worn by Iron Age 
Celts, $76 

jlau'j, laws of, 332 tg.; bho four 
marriages, 353; oompoHitimi for 
bfoodjbed, 414 #5: 

Muttbil, Halfctatt finds at, 430 
Markopoulo, prehistorio remains At, 
31 sq. 

Merriagt and Kinship in ancient 
Greece, oh, t (vol. n): purpose of in- 
vestig&tion, 2 

matdUneu deaoent: prominence 
□f women in the NsfcftWti s Jgg-; 
Tyro and Jason, 3^ no instance 
among' Homeric Acbean princes, 
JJ; the rule amongst pre-Aoheap 
aborigjjieg, 13, 18 *qq,\ the Pfcte, 
4$, 504 tg, i Ancient Welsh customs, 
4g sqq.; Omitlnw of Ireknid, 54; 
Iberians, lUyiuos, jff; 

Attica, 60-66; bdrcases at Athena 
and Crcbo, 67-71; evidences for 
original mutriincac descent through¬ 
out Mediterranean, 7s een- 
sangiHEieous mArriagee o£ Ptolemies, 

?3 sq., and of X'VJUth Dynaaty, 
iy sqq.; no evidence of degeneration, 
36, 3j sqq,; Cleopatra, St) sj, 
endogBiny cbaracteristie of settled 
rtees, 90 1 Labda and Qypselna, 5,^; 
due to desire to eonoentmte family 
wealth, 91; a oonsequisnco of foiaals 
snccasaion, 92; endogamy a stage 
towards patrilinear sflcceeHion, 72 
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Marriage (cokL) 

#$<?.; ismt step towards endogamy 
(Gortyn lawa), pd; evident* for 
Greece from legendary ejaptiyrtiiM, 
$ 6 ; the later preatiotlfl, pS ; 

litt of Attic kingE^ qj a j .; female 
SttOCeasiOil not duo tu failure of 
direct male line, but to primitive 
gwtem, JOd; strong male consort 
chosen, tQX sq> 

aunyanarara ( c Eelf-chooslng’ 1 }, 102 -^ 
IT 5 : Pamla’id sans and Draupftdf, 
102 Sqcf., 352 i flOn^nast of non- 
Aryan by Aryan, 10314 .; Tibetan 
practice, jo 5 a#.; Hindu Renat 
fables, X 06 sq.i parallel Greek 
etorieEL Helen, 107 $ 5 ,, the D&nafdJ, 
ro3, Ancaios" daughter, jo$, Thin¬ 
ning of Tilaasalia by Rhoceane, 
log, Zariadroa and Odatia (£-ar- 
nifttisns), JZO, AgartEtii of Sicyon 
and BjppocleidcA, nzsq. wirS n., 
Penelope and suitors, 113 egg. . 

tegeoda of Ranae, Rippodnunis, 
and Anga—evidence of female 
descent, 113 sqq. 

marriage with hjj unde, l17; 
AJcmouS and Arote, 117 Bqq. t Iig n., 
120 ; evidence from Arabia 121 sq.„ 
from Hebrews, 113 sq , ; Antiope and 
Ryous, 124; the dupp Sites, a pjcotem 
against hciiaEa becoming property 
of next of kin. 125 sqq. 

1 Aborigines 1 (= inter Plebeiima) 
of Latium, 217 , 303 , 331 sg. 

peEaagieui minrjage-mMtomB: wife* 

pur□ base, 34514. 

patrilinaar descent: among Arhu- 
atiB, significance of story of PhotnisL, 
14 egg.; of Achillea, 16 ; mark of 
Achean race in Tbewaly, 16 * in. 
Ithaca, 16 ig-i contrast in later 
position of Greek women, 12$ ?q . 

Roman law (agnation and jpatiria 
potestas), 160 ; Sabines (= Patri¬ 
cians j at Home, 217 , 332 

AtiiiMn iMwh(B -fliMtiMiu; mntnal 

endowment, 344 tg. 

Tectonic peoples* exception to 
monogamy in ease of chi of e, 21 sq,, 
32 - Tacitus on chastity of German 
tribes, 2 i sqq.; Gaesar'a account, 23 ; 
purchase of wivMj 21 eg., 23 sg„ 
344 ; marital devotion, iiMtaneea of, 
23 eg.; the ptineipLe O'! agnation in 
inheritance, sfi aq., 160 ; special 


bond between young man and 
maternal unde, iustenofs and es* 
planation of, 29 agy; Salic taw, 
yo; male succession among Scuti, 
46 

polyandry: Agathyrai, 27 ag .; 
aboriginal (non-Aryan) population 
of India—Draupadi, 102 egg the 
Tadaa, J04; Malabar, 1Q5; limited 
form in Tibet, Joy ag. r dne to 
poverty, 33$; polyandry not uni¬ 
verse!, 332 *qq. t no r willingly prAc- 
tiaed, 3sSsq.i Sparta, 33$; Eaby- 
lDuians, 33$ eg.; Xydiane, 340; 
davaJopment of groupvmezriage, 
341 sq., and of feminine infliiamce, 
34 * 

desire for sole ownership leads to 
(a) wife-capture, 343, ( 5 ) exogamy, 
343 , (e) wifepurehaee, 343 ^ 

polyandry asEociated with ad¬ 
vanced tulturC, 550; Plato’s ordi- 
nanee for ‘CJallipoIis’, 330 

Iftrltain euad Ireland 7 31 egg., 122; 
polysbudry wropgiy ftficribed to 
Colts, 33,38; practised by ahcriginal 
Briton^ jy if,, $S f 46 iqq. (Pieti), 
304 *Q- 

The Saored Marriage, x6i sqq- 
diecinct from civil contrajct > rbx; 
iestivaL gf Hera at Aigua, j6j; 
ceremonial marriaga of Hera and 
Zens a late inteodiietiou, 162 &qg., 
and not a symbolic fertilityrite, 
163-73 (deleter's theory, 16314.; 
HeiEftter and lasion—goddoea and 
mortal mate, 164 sqq.1 Prarcr’a 
theory, 265 dj.ii Dionysus and 
Athenian Basilinna, myar-io anion 
oi. 167; the Myewriea at lidenaia, . 
167144.) ; Ohristiau eanctdty of 
marriage, 172 ; divorce under Roman 
Empire, 172 

marriage 6,t Rome, 172844.; 
cmt*snfMwe in mfutvfn—(n) by 
««tf, 173; -(6) by ccempiio, 17314.; 
a pelio of wifa-pLircbaEU, 347; fa) by 
conjamalio, I74144 .; t&fifofre&XiQ 
Sabine in origin, 203 divergent 
vieips of Plebehms and PatricianE, 
SI7 

primitive marriagsi promiEcuity 
net universal, 332 sqq.; the Ycddafi, 
332 ajij,3 the greater apea, 334; 
wife-purehaee, 345 ; polyandry not 
unlvonmd, 350 
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Ita, SAbine in origin, iOy; the 
Ifo'mau Calendar, 241 ; the Hqairia t 
242 

Msu-araka-ta. Mycetieftn tombs- at, 
20 

ItfwssjjefcWj polyandry of, lo 6 f III? 
112 

MaSSedi^ founding of, loft #q.; won hy 
Pfaoee&IW, joj; a-.linn qd with Llltu- 
riaua, 27$, 2IJ\ Spread of Greek 
alphabet in Gaul, §86 «Jr 
MaternAl unole, importance of, 26 
IN-, ^ 

.Marti] inoac descents aee Marriage 
Mausolua, 76 , 77 

‘MeditHrrunii 7 rame* the, 234 , 3 x 5 ; 
diMUB^fon. of theory, 26(3 &qq .; con¬ 
vergence of raea-typcs du* to local 
comditirms., 270 ; African nweB, 
272 tq.; trsnsitionAl type in Ireland, 
276 

Megalopolis t square imago of Ammon, 
428 

Megara, Meharis: piebUtonc re- 
maims, 29; no Aoheftn tradition, 
H34sg r ; female sueoRRsion, gq 
Mda-nippi'F, shrine near Thebes, 424 
.Meleager, pedicles of, II j two V eraioOB 
Of etOry—(o) Homeric, IJ sq. r ffc) 
Hyginus 3 rod action, 17 sj.; (id 
eontauis early snmvaE, iSi no 
proof in itself of m&trilinear descent, 
X& aqgi 

Mebtaoa, punning device on coins. 471 
Melos.: prehktorio remains, in, 

evidence of eontinuouB cidtnre, 
1 S 2 .j. grave-urns in slra-po of 

dwelling, oil; panning device On 
coins, 471 

Men's dress* Myoene-Mi, 297, *p. 

MenapiL, $$3 

Manidi: Myocnoajr tombs and remains 
at, 30, 73, 77, 90; evidence for 
Pel-itigi-j eQiitinuity, 140; gru-ve- 
offerings, MI 

M^audim; computed with Hermes and 
Odin, 520 

Mjcseenia: prehistoric remains- in, 20; 
trjtdbien, of early Pea as id an people, 
115; licerwry evidence, 115 aj,, 131 
Midas, prehistoric remains at, 26 
A Milesian !? 7 (Irish Sooti}, JJ# 

Miletus, Car i an a at, J 54 

Milk-charms, 330 

Mines, gold, at Ast-yra, 354 

Mlltoa: tradition of subjection of 


Clariane to, 1S4; (t) * Pel&egEan 
origin of, 040; M, really * northern 
invader, 3 x 7 age 3 the term Minoan a 
misnomer applied to racu Or culture, 

3lS 

Mimtreis, hereditary; yheir high rank, 
GQ4; function in regard to Homavio 
poema, S64 sg. 

Many tins, Boeotian m Thessalian — 
Pelaegian,, 107 172; in Polopon- 

U-Rt.e, 167 aq.‘ references in the 
Nekuia? &39 

KJifo'a, mi>a, belt or ■ girdle: Ho- 
metfe, Oe-ltio (La T£jm), 

579 *1- 

MreaarrUuy of SamoE, 901 

MnoaO, 203 

Mommsftn: on origin of Romans, 176 
; Tajeotion of Servian OooiftJtu- 
tiori by, 224 jj.; legenda aontaining ■ 
tupematural Clcrdfinta rejected, 230 ; 
his seeprieism uniounded^ 223 sqq., 

3drfl£ r 

KojiteliuB 1 theory of Etruscan origin 
£qc hiycenean caPtnre, 1 40—9; theory 
of origin of fibula, 572, 4 x 37 ; theory 
of priest-kings at Upaala, I&g arj. 

Mosaic IfL-Bf ooioeming bloodehcd, 


381 xq.i cities of refKge^ 3 S 2 
Meytnra South, traditional battle at. 
663, 664 

Murder and homiddc: ch. 11 , vol. 11 
Athenian law, 346 sgq .; PEomeHc 
(Aohoan) praotioe, 3603 $$,; blood- 
njirmey, litigation oven, ,j|0o 
■jrofvf) = * blood-wite\ 366 £q. (uf L 
Iriah £ arie‘, 3 yjr); no -state inter¬ 
ference with kinsmen, 36 $ sq,; 
hlood-feud At Athena, 377 ajj 
banishment as olieck on blood- 
feud, 37 S; atoning Of murderer, 
37 ^ sq„ avoided by Greeks, J 73 Sq. 

Hcmeric murderers, Aehean And 
Pcfesgian, 3 S 0 aj.; Mosaic [fcW, 
3 S 1 jj.; cities of refuge, 382 
Teutonic races, and homicide, 

■ 3H-931 Wales, 374; Ireland, 394 
sg.; fl&rly R^moftn praetioe, 376-404 
Hamerio (AcheanJ view of'homi¬ 
cide a proof of independent central 
European culture!, 403 $q, 

Mycenae, prehisbeuie; remainE at, 2-29; 
walls of citadel, 2 ,tq.; Linna" 
Gate, 3 $q .; Shaft graves, 5 sqq. p 
omfoments--gold, 7-11, silver,, 11 
nq.-, took, WSApOnS—oopper and 

' 
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Mycenae (cGrcf,) 

brOuzG, 12 iiy.j, stone, 13; pottery, 
15-16; terra-cottas, 16^f,, L glass, 
17; ivory. 17; aDgraved stones, 18; 
the Lower T Ch ' WI1 * HS ajg.! lions on 
engraved gem, 4; Ejn, r prian scara-be 
from, 7a sq,; Greek tradition of 
pro-Achcan race in, 96 sjg,; con¬ 
fusion with Argue* lflil 

iron At* 294, 296; dross, repre' 
fionied in early objects, 3?7 sqq. ; 
RirmE and Armour, 299-323 (con¬ 
tract with Horner, 301* arrow¬ 
heads, 300 jgig..* swords, 303 tfgjf.* 
spears, 305agig.| helmet, 307, breast¬ 
plate, 300, 31S ig J? greaves, 33,3* 

■ 334 sq., shield, 312. 319-23, wheels, 
336); efforts to haraLOmae Myc. and 
Homeric cultnrea, 3I4r-95; hair, 
fashion of wearing, 327 sq ,; burial, 
32B sq, - gemfl {amulets and signers), 
329-32 (fetish atones, cattle* 
332-3 

fibula absent from, acropolis 
graves, 296, 562 j * Eaiety-pin 1 ift 
Lower City grAvti&* 652 sq., 561, hut 
not until Ivon Age, 576; hence intro¬ 
duced by Aoheans, 579 
Myceneetn: 

dehmtion of torm, 1 sq. 

-culture: 

gold standard., 35 ag., Eubotc), 
®0 sq-i masonry, retreating iuigSea, 
33; building, 71' 'beehive’ tombs. 
71 sig,; oontCnte of tombs, 72; Neoli¬ 
thic stage, 73; relation to Mediter¬ 
ranean and central Europe, 74; 
cremation not practised, 74; chrono¬ 
logy* 75-agg.; evidence of normal 
de velopment, 77; lower limit of date, 
77 sqq,; physical charset eristic a of 
people, 7S ej. 

origins: oh, TT (voL l}; civilhiSrtion 
not that described in Homeric 
poems, 31—4; Pelasgians, Aobeans, 
and Dorians, 64 sq. ; cremation end 
burial, 85, llflmj in Peloponnesus 
end Crete, 36 Sqq. s 90 ag.; which reco 
created the M. civilization T 91 tqq.i 
Egyptian evidence for chronology, 
109 :■ potteiy, and sea-craft* 134; 
Warrior VaEB, Act can. 138; n- 
mains in Attica non-Acti&an* 140; 
liontelLUt 1 EtruEcao theory, 146-9; 
remains m Eanubiau area and 
S- Russian, allOre, 162; remains in 


EllQdG&, 199; goms in Crete, 202 sq.; 
remains in Cyprus, 205* 206 is .; 
remains in Eycia, 207 sqq.; oulturo 
'iPelasgian in origin—the argument, 
264 sqq.; continuity in development 
of arts, 273; centre on Greet main¬ 
land, 292; use cf central European 
trade-routes, 359 sj. p 363; contrast 
with central European and Homeric 
uultnra, 446 agg,; oval shield, 455; 
dean buried in full raiment, 611; 
gems, animal worship depicted on, 
484 Sq.; amulets, 4861 cvIdenOu cf 
tattooing, qqo 

Hyateriaa; at Elensis, i 6 q sqq ,; Great 
Mother at Phlya, i&j ay,* £ 6 q sq, 

Mythopoeic process* 155-8 

Haimhog, the, 426 sq, 

Naqada, female fig: nines at* 66 , 
223, 4 &S 

Na uplift: prehiatorio remains &tPronoi» 
near, 23 ag,; Greek tradition of pre- 
Acbeau race at, 101 

Hnvau Hath: la. Tine hbulae found at, 
S&iaq. 

Neanderthal race* remaine of, s yy sq. 

Nzkuw, itc evidence for origin of 
Homeric poems, n&Ss£f.; blended 
concoptioiLB (Achcan and rdacgiaEi^ 
of abode of dead, 641 sq. ; prominence 
of women, 110 proof of matrilinear 
descent, 2sqq r -, evidences of patri- 
liaear descent, fq 

Hcolithic Age: Europe the home of 
primitive Aryans, ijS agg. 

Ncoptoleimua, tomb At Delphi* 424 

Sector, cave of; Pylus 

Hew Grange (Ireland}* Bronze Age 
tumulus, 652 * dyy sqq,; builders, 
tradition^ about, 66 z Sqq. 

New Guinea: fertilityuites, iqqsqq.; 
spirits of dead ancestors called to 
aid, Xp$ aqq. 

NialL (Scotic king in Ireland.), yyp sq. 

NibelKTtQenlwd) eomparitun. with 
Homeric poems, 0o6-p; archatatic 
cliAmoter—aoutemporiuy cwltwre 

repreeented, 

Niftse^a theory o£ atcucturs of Homeric 
poaniB, 634 

Noroia, iron mines ol, 616 sq. 

Hormans hi Ireland, 643; archaeolo¬ 
gical evidence, 51 J 

M imwanan . mATTiuge cuatoms—gifta 
CiCilAngfid by bride and bride- 

47 
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Norseman (mhI.) 

groom, 3441 settlers in Normandy, 
504; In Britain (VUrfog period), 5C* 
North American Indians 1 totCiniem 
among, belief in multiple 

MUl P 501 9q- 

Noma, Sabine king of Koma: con- 
farrsatk> probably inEticuted by, 
I76 i N. the first jiiuaen DiaSs, IJ9 
ay.; W«de Bowlers theory, zSt 
sqq, L , the name PumpSliufi a Sabanc 
Jomij £. 36 ; the Num&n Calendar, 
241 eq.f 4 proof Of Sabina conquest, 
*43 **■ 

Obsidian, Mvcdijobu antOffhpada of, 
300,301 
Odntil, JJO 

Odin: ordamed cremation, 514 
comparison with Ziilmoxis, Hermes* 
.Mcrcuriua, 520; EtUJtliMi victims, 
houses burnt over, 63G 
Og, iron bedstead of, 617 
Ogams, Cornish, Irish, Wdsh, 3°5> 
30$, 311*$. 1 non-Aryjm theory um 
founded, Jl* £££,; Irish, based on 
Latin alphabet, 390, 392 
Olympia, smaLlsr objects mostly of 
Bjpylen poEiod, 137, bronzs figures, 
137, 233jy.p ZDQI these objeede 
Ackean, 133. JUW, 449, COO; clEcular 
shield with boss, 313-6, 463; locch- 


Ortibs slirlno at Sparta, 146, 148 
Osiris, 163 n.j. 1S6 

Osaa, prehistoric remains on, 41; the 
home OF P-e.lD.flgi'} tribes, 173; origin 
of Centeur myth, 176-0 
Ossetes of Transcaucasia, European in 
race, and custom 1 ;, 24 Sy. 

Oesianic epic cycle: Its data, 3301 
fighting method, 53$ 

Overlaying lit motel 1 tin upon bronse, 
309, 316 

Osyrynchus, 463 

Painting OH stucco, 54, 56 
Palaeolithic Age: Neanderthal race, 
2 55 a* 

PaJaikaabro, excavations at, 324 
Palestine: Occurrence of iron and irOn- 
wcirking, 617 ; iron chariots of 

Cftnaam'tes, 617 sg. 

Pal&taveH, pinged, very rare in Hritiah 
lales, 

Pan = Egyptian msttdW, 461 
Pandu L the Pal* \ Aryan conqueror in 
India, 102 sy^ r 

Ps a tie &pae tub, prehistoric remniBS at, 

43 

Paphos: prehistoric remains in, 6£.; 
fibulae, 562 

Pari urn, the Ophiogenea of, 456, 46- 3 

jpstfnta pot&tas, jdo 

Patrick, at, 5Jpi acenunt- of, m 




shaped fibulae, 566, serpentine, CaHagtiy of the AiScienJs, 6l5 $49,, 

666j ic Dipylon,” 566; secondary 631 tef, 

position of Zeus at, r$2 aj, - broocheE, Patrilinear descent: sas Marriage 
£\jq PauaaniM; tesdltfcra of coming of 

Omahas, totem beliefs of the* 498 34. Acheana bo Laconia, 113 s$q.\ Mea- 

o/infyciirrp'coe, aEjmificanoe of term, ae-mian origiiiE, 116, 131; Arcadian 

origins, 113* 119 n.Jj 'Poliw* 
dz gian 1 v>*Il, at Athens, L43; late 

o^uHTiiiptos, o-TTfirpof, p, 6 t legend of Penelope and. suatorB, 

oinpkaloBy omphaloeeea t 321 eqq. ZI4 *q.; female Eucaosskm at Ept- 

Ophiogfincs, the, of FariurU and dsurus, ; Crook worship of 
Cyprus., 436, 469 i transltioB- from unwrought stones, 4*3, as monu- 

totem to moamation snakes at mnnts of dead hemes, 424 sg.; 

4S0 square Images ol.godg in Amadia, 

Omhonmnua (Booctiim); pnohistOrio 43^; A, SO'Wiira, the myrtle, 46S \ 

icmakis in, SCajp,; connection Of ^&na Lyn&ans of Arcadia, 474; 

Minjuns {Pelusgitooa) lvltb Thewaly. Apollo Lyceina, 475, 47^ 

16$ rtjr r ; temple of tho OElSJitas at, Peg&guB device copied OB (lanliah 

169, 423 coins, 5&7 *?■ 

Oijffltflfl::sigiiificanj 06 of Hiimetsidof in FeKegf*,^ Greeoo, 9C, &^;= Leshas, 
Atm: ftoidul nastome, dz Jgp,,- stOMe 94; Pefopooncans, 94 
that healed Ida madness, 423, 423 Pelaagian AigoE = ThfflSftly, 24 

Orpbciis, grave of, near L j.bethrn., PcLaspians-, 34 jp, 

423 i WOedon imago ab Tberac, 442 in Fnlopoimeeas and Greta, 36 


Pelaagisns (csut.) 

sqq .; belief in their historicity, SS 
sqq.; Statements of ancient Greek 
writers, 90, 93 Sqq.; IonlanS des¬ 
cended from, 95; Greek traditions, 
96-109; Greek tradition of Pela¬ 
gians: in Argotis, 107, 179, in 

Laconia, 112 sqq., ir. McEscnia, 115 
aqq-, in Attica, 139 Jff., 143 tq. y in 
Arcadia and Ionia, 179; Heracles 
legends, 135 sj.; distinguished from 
Tyrrhenians, 148; not Etruecar-S, 
145-0; Pclu^iociBj significance ef 
name, L78; eDnnfictian between 
Trend and Greece, 179 j$?,; rcl&a- 
giangnf CyeUdes called loEii&Jisl&ter, 
103; relatienio OwklW and Ldeges, 
133-07; ' Hycemean 5 gems, 20 E sq .; 
rcmaind in Cyprus, 206 #j.; Cyrcnc, 
230 

P. settle™ in Italy, 232 at 
Ecmonio, 242 sq., Cnere, 344 sqq*, 
Pyrgi, 247, Falerii, 247 sq., Tac- 
^uinii, £43 47 ., AMen, 240, Fiaae, 
249, SAtumia, 250, OorOoaia,, £50; 
earHeat Etruscan art due to P„ 
2fl2 sqq.] Latinsn, Pelaagian tb- 
main? and. traditions, 250 sqq.\ 
Chmp&nift, Myccncan. va£ea* 2E53; 
Magna Graeeia, 253 ^.3 Sicily, 
200 sqq., 373 

Palaagiaaa, the Myosnaan 
L makers h —the argument, 204 sqq.; 
P. a cceumcn name for various 
oomnuiniGiee, 289 s#,; P, shield, 
324 4 #.; Iwhion of wearing hair, 
320 s^,; gem-engraving, 331 sq-,4391 
a homogeneous rare throughput 
Balkan peninsula, 352 Sq. ; beliefs 
about spirit after death, prove 
racial divergence from, Acheauft, 
049 sqq. ; Mara’s dress-fastener, 569 

racial characteristics, 316 sqq,; 
non-Aryan theory disproved, 31 S 
sqq.; wife-purchase, 3431 dread of 
pollution by bloodshed, 382 * 5 ,; 
*se. Athena, anti Murder; fetish- 
worship; Kene Happed, 423 ; tree 
worship, 440; treee shaped into 
images, 442 ; early totem-wor- 
EhJppcrs in Greece, P, Origin of, 
47 O i totem ftaaoeiated with female 
■succession and esogamy, 450; 
epithets net names of deities used, 
482 sq, 

Petasgic Sena, 94; Wall, et Athena, 142 


P&lasgLolris, oneahome of Pelaggi, 173; 

aboriginal language, Lv30 
Pelasgua, king of Argos, $9; Arcadian 
tradition, 118 

Peloponnesus: atificeaaive races in, 96, 
86 ; Greek tradition of Feiaagians t», 
93-135; literary traditions of coming 
of Aohsans to JAconia, 312 sqq. ' 
Pclasgian intsrercursa with Tread, 
190 sq. 

Pelops, shoulder of, 10 ^ sq. and 11 .; 

myrtle image of Aphrodite, 440 
Penanular ring?, 580 S<iq, 

Penolcps and the sniiora, 113 nqq, 
Pcncutao, 630 
jMpditt, Homeric 299 
Peregrine {Lord Willoughby naming 
of, 11 
Perga, 42 S 
PsriDoci, 80, 403 

pcr&nc in Homeric poems, 597 sqq. 
Perseus, 108, 115 

Persiana: money compensation (or 
homicide and wounding, 412; mo¬ 
dem Iranian tribes, 4 x 2 sq.; adop¬ 
tion of Semite religion, 421 ; no 
worship of images, 443 
Peasbiera; primitive safety-pin, 553, 
561 , 407 ; ViU&novan (Early Iron 
Ago), sop, 211 
petotriium, 143, 236 
PhdCMlans, a pra-Ache&n race in 
Homer, 109^., Ill; Xtemodocns, 
band of, 0455; AScineus mamad to bis 
niece, XXj sqq, and 2 Xp u„ X 20 t 
X24. 

PhflM* (AChilli,), 427 

Plieres dijp^r, 178 

pftthJna ( Amorgus type), 31 
PkigRlea, PhigsJifi, 29; metal aie- 
hsmmcrs, 441, 6 y$; sguarc image of 
Hermes, 429 ; horse-haaded Demeter 
at, 481 , 486 

Philietiiies; introduced iron weapons 
into PateE^ine, 019 ‘giants 1 
from the EniHne shores, 01 9; 
Gguipment that cf Homer Lb Achsan, 
618 sq. i ccntcmpoiarv with Ach eans, 
620 

PhiUstus, i?g, 204 ] credibility of, 
207 sq,; earliest iiihahitanh) cf 

ij-Ltium, 2sp 

Phlye, marriage of 1 Great Mother 3 at, 
167 sq ., sq. 

PhocsCane, victory at Alalia-, yyg; 
punning devtM; on coins, 4 jx 
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PboriH: prehistoric remains in, 40; 

tradition of Achta-n □onquCfit], L6E 
Phoenicians: origin of Myceaeftn 
cultmre uhrimed for, 270 im- 
porter of iron from A hi a- Minor and 
Greece, $20 

Phoenix, atnry of: ite value: Jut AcheftTL 
msrriago uuEtuma, 14 132 

Fhorohiuum {r Argo*), 100 
Fin&JOtu, AchdflJ] marly Iron Ape], 
zmmsins in, b/n 

Phylaiopi : prehistoric rem&iaiB ftt, 
52-6r Atsb Eettlcment, 63; second 
settlement* S 3 jj.; third settlement, 
54 fourth settlement, o 5 &q. 
Picta: terra used collectively by 
Homans, 35; (T) a- translation of the 
native tirettfou {'the tattooed’), 
39; -Gaelic P‘y?A= old Cymric jJn'f 
{Fryd$i it, Brxiiamia) t 4a: the P. 
more probably a= the Guritam, 41 
*qq.{ Exsc used, by JScmeniiiP (a,ik 
310), 43; Axom.< Mnjoedinna, 45 sg-; 
Bede, 444 the P„ the aboriginal 
people of Britain, 46', their 
knjijuAge, 49> 301 *&-, 3™m~l 
supposed non-Aryan raoe, ,Tt^ Jgfrri 

Pictiah piBcriptinris* yny, yop fljf, 
Pindar, on the (pre-Aebean) Iamidae 
of Arcadia, 121 frp 

Fietaekas (pnfcrefftetioa) in Hindw 
belief* 536 

Prase, tradition of foundation, 349 
TTLrrVj'itr : Tirrtnprti 673, 673, JT-ji, 2^7 

PitheoitEae (Libyan}, the apo totem of, 
457 sj r ; island off Etruria* 45<? 
jriikri for human bouse, 31, 47, 71 
pii&off, 320 

Pl«ce-u»me& of Qrcccsu, yiri r yn? T yns 
Flaw Cfnoted: polyandry ordained fur 
‘OalbpdV, 3joj theory of Ideas, 
5ojf; the tripartite eoul, joi sq. 

Pliny quoted: Roman h itcum g- gf lus? e*, 
4331 the PayEl* 457 
PodAhattsaj 109 

voa/fy Homeric J blood-money 1 , 366 

*S > 371 

Polyandry: set. Marriage; practised by 
pure Thracians, Eg tq.; TTTon^y 
ftxE^dhed to Celts In Britain, yi arp, 
L ?j>, 35, .SI; praotised by aboriginal 
melanocatoua tribes in ru&rth and 
west of Britain, 57, and In IrelfUid, 
yt-ii, tfie Brobot! lawn of Ireland 
and, 32 *q .; juatotfeed by Iberians* 

5? : ;• :; 


Polybius: gold oroamaniB of Garda in 

Italy, 5^ 3 m- 

Polyeamy; child inherit* mother’s 
property, 6 

Polygonal umfiOiuty at Mycenae, 3 
E^p’jiouift: tin and copper mines 
"worked by EtruacanE, 596 
PortUfi Ithfs, 507 n. 

Foaeidon; cnlt at Athens, 153* I £4; at 
EHfcuaiE, 163, 171; superceded by 
Zcue in Aegina, 163; shrine at 
CalaUrift, 103 -iff,; anoeEtnr nf Meg- 
areas (MegaTa), 10S; aoccEtnr, a-t 
Delphi, of ParDaUauS, 165 ag.; an¬ 
cestor of nlftson (Pelasgianh 172; 
patron of Delian festival, before 
Apollo, 133; fftthsr of pre-Aohean 
mysl families, 29ft; the Pamonium, 
29T; primitive rite of union with 
Hamster at EIcueIs, 171 
Pottery: 

at Argos (fTeraetunh 2ft* 73; at 
Mycenae* 13-16 (monochrome* 13 eg ., 
geometrical, 14, naturalistic, 14 sg r ) t 
10; ; fahae-nockod f Myccnean vaaee* 
15; pottor'a wheel, 16; nae of colour 
for Dmameiit, 16; at Phylikopi, &3 
aijg.j 73* as evidence for neolithic cul¬ 
ture, 73; at FylliSp 26; at TirrTis, 23 
Agift Fatoefeevi ware, 63; Attic* 

36; p re-Corinthian, in Eoman 
Forum graves, 521 \ ptoio-Godn- 
thian, 25, 33; Curinthian, 30; 

Dipylou, 2B, 30* 36, origin Achaaii, 
13 j Sg,, 206 26u sg. t eotlcs at 

MenicLl, 30, ’Thoritufl, 31, Aegina, 
33* Onhomuivj, 37 *2.* HisEarlit, 
43 s%4 geometrio, 14, 53 jj., 61; 
incised wane, 53 57, 65, 67* 70; 

Myecnoan, 26, 30, 32, 36; na,tural- 
k-tic, 14a?L, 10, 65, ftS, Cl, 64sj.; 
puaotuicd oruu.uiear, 63 
Pjaosuis, EteoorelAii iuEcriptionE at, 
jzi, probably Indn-EurnpeaiiE* 324 - 
tha now reryered ftt* 46S aq. 

Praaiae, prahifitorih TeJMHiue at* 31 
Prijvalaty L a Horae, Hj, 264 
Fromethu'rs, irun finder- riog of, 20t u. 
J?TOnui&: see Nitupha 
Proteetive oolotiriiig in anjnude, sgz ; 
arplauaticfn aag^eatod, sp6 aq. 

PevUi, the, 457 

Ptorb, iEoghaz-Koi), fftceavationa at, 
3*3 

Ptolemies; ConsangidnecraJt marriages, 
7-if sq,. 36-go, nS eq. 
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FtolfcnryE map of Iifljand, joy, 343 
Pueblo Indiana, Snake Deuce af the, 
4&3 

jptMUlZtKf groups of Hawaii, j Dmt in tor- 
marriages in, 31 sq. 

Fylua (Ooryphaeiam); prehistoric re¬ 
mains in, 29 

Quirinus, meaning of, %yj 

Ruin-making, 431 aq. 

Rattles attached to butt-plec* of 
native Irish speacs*, 33 eq. 

Riwcnsre, bronze, 30, 32, 40 
Jieipnn FotJuid C&naim 1;, the, 332 .iff,; 
its date, 33$ 

Reincarnation (of soul of hero or snge), 

549 tq- 

Reindeer; in Heracles legend (t), B62 
tq. 

fEcpoi tsti work on Goulieh gold collar, 
§84 sj r ; similar ornament on wood* 
work from (Silaat-onhnr/j -383 
Rhoda, coins of, 38 'f aq. 

Rhodes: prehistoric remains In, 56; 
mythical history, 19 j tfigvg, 3 fibulae 
(early classical date), 564; panning 
device on earns, 471 
/ii^* Frt'iTii quoted . 1 early marriage- 
guatoma of Aryans, 332 ; a parallel 
to patrin paiestas, 332 sq .; religion of 
Aryan invaders of India, 446 
Rings: penanular, Irish (Hron&e 
Ago), 62 ? 1 use m rlug-iaoney, 630 
Roman law of auwsesion, 26 
Romans: see Itely, ethnology; Latin 
language; origin of, 13 $ aqg.; three 
forms of legal marriage, If 2 #qq.; 
confarreatio instituted by Sabine 
Huma,—an evidence el dual origin. 
If 6 sq. t 203 Sq.; Mommsen'-3 theory 
of homogeneous origin, i? 6 aqq.; 
dual origin—Forum graves^ in¬ 
humation and cremation in, 2 X 6 , 

2 If}; contents, 220 sqq.; Sabines, 
f. 6 . Patricians, were ocoilla-tionists, 
222 sq., 4103 and n.j army reserved 
to Patricians, 2231 the clai&ea and 
their equipment 223 sq.; distino- 
tkm of shields evidence o£ dual 
origin, 224 

Servian Constitution: Msmm* 
sen's rejection of tradition, 224 $q.; 
supernatural olemBots, 3 , 30 , e.g. hj 
story of Regillua, 231 

ancient leys and ballads: Lymr.s, 


teniae, 232 sq ,; patifeUcIs from other 
races, 233 sqq, 

language: Ligurian (Plebeian) 
prevaJlDd over babble (Patrician), 
Syd tqq.. 328 ; see Homeric dialect 
evidence for tradition, gf Sabine 
conquest: the Roman Oalonrlare, 
i'.jp: the RouiuLian Calendar (= 
Latin calendar of Alba), 240 sq.; the 
Kuman Calendar, 241 eq. 3 the 
Juhfin Calendar, 242 sq-; the Kumam 
superseded the Romiiian CtJeadar 
□wing to Sabine conquest, 243 sq,; 
the ^umrtn GflJender kept solely by 
Patricians, £43 sq. 

early Jaws concerning bloodshed: 
blood-price, yofii sq.; mirrdev and, 
bomloide: Lei Pompcia (fiSfi.O,), 
404 

rating of oliSBBS under SerriuH 
Tullius, yptf sqq.; raduorion of ft* to 
2 oa. f 3 $; qualification -of 100 
oafcttb for ITirst clasE, 4 OO ; equipment 
of classes, ^CO sg'j.s Patricians 
(Sabines), full politic a 1 control of, 

- 403 

Rome, arch of ’Myceneau' type at, 69 
Romulus and Perm]a, suckling of, 4 J 3 
Rc-S-da-RjEh, 634 , 633 
Runes, derlTition of, 5lS 
Rufaia, Southern, Hyeencan remains 
in, 102 

(Sabines: occupation of Home, 207 $q ,; 
use of dhula with all garments, $f>7; 
bvUULty, aon/arreai!.s inatitated hy, 

; evidence of dual origin of 
Roman pecipl^, if 6 sq. f 20311 $.; 
Foram grav®, 2 r 6 ; oremation in¬ 
troduced to Home by Sabines, 322 ,, 
402 ; Sabines = Patricians, 2 jy, 328 , 
402 ; I. -Gh q labialized by, £36 aqq.; 
survival of Sabine worda in Latin, 
the Numan Gidendar an evi¬ 
dence of Sabine conquest, 243 &q.; 
worship of Jmiur, Mors, and 
Quirinua, 402 -, roond shisld, 403 
socrojfflfuiiirn, 36 X 
Sooridcea: 

to the dead, at Mycenae, b sq. 
human, to 2almcoris r 51b sq.; 
among Cel; 5 of Caul, d- 20; to 
Odin, 521 

aO^TTl, 

Salftmia (Attio): prehistoric remains in, 
(13 -'vj 1 . j tradition in accordance, 162; 
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SalMuis («w£) 

evidence of inhumation and crcraa- 
don, 182; early fibulae, &6l 
Salic Ibtv, 30 

Sabi: bearing fliwtfto, -455; costume, 
557 iq, 

Sat'iifla, the sheep b on an rad at-, 467 
Sardinia: pruh iaterio remains, 70; 

traces of Mycenfian eiiltura, 254 
Sarm&tjane: Z&riftrtrwand OdotiB, r ro; 

position 0f women among, TTO sq. 
Sarpedon, pedigree of, it, 67 
Saturnine tradition of Pclaagian fsttlfi- 
mcnt, 260 

Saxons i In Britain, £04 , ycd, jrx; ftm 
descent on Trolcund, jftp 
Scarabs; IS.eypt.iHji, from Mycenae, 
75 aijr, 672; Aegean, continued and 
developed in Etruria, 252 S#.; in 
Sardinia, 264:; Overlapped inven¬ 
tion af coinage, 279 ag-,; b&ypt-ian, 
931; Etrusoan, 332 
EehiieHLMni; diftOQVpriea at Mycenae, 

5; at Ttryna, 20 *?, 

Sonne, coronaticu atone of, 664 
Scardisd, the, 378 sqq,, 441 
Seed: Arum. MatceJdinue quoted, 43 
*4., S39i Bede quoted, 44 i Aryan 
language Of, 45; physical character¬ 
istics, yjy 

Scythia: prehistoric remains in, 48'; 
traditicn of Frisagisn trade with, 

l8i^ + 

Scythians: southern advance and 
destruction, 402 dress, 454; 
brotuse weapons, 625 tf£.; position of 
womets amaug, tii sq, 

Seals; Mycenesjj, 326-32 
<rijfnrra ^uyp-o, 0&, 210 sq. 

Semitic rum: examples of totemirni, 
465 sa,f Hebrew food taboos, 466 
SfiuCucs,, S53 

Sequani, the, 350, 3£3, 30Q 
Beni's theory of Etmacan, origins', 
245 m, 253 JU; theory ot ! Eurafriican 
aperies, 1 iyyj theory of abort, 
bulled race from Aaia, ££6; identity 
of dark and hlond European raous, 

SftuphdSj lobeter tevured at, 466, 46g, 
49T\ tattooed. ai*ftllfi*ue At, 491 
£ha4t grave*; at Myoanae, 5^.; 
tbair oautenta, 7-13; inlaid award 
bladea, 2-JB 

Blw i’jjp; luti Sparts^ of upper lip, 14.3 
•*?• 


Sheep, the, lupnonred at Samoa, 467 

Shetland poriee and aheap, s6£ 

Shields f 912^,; Argulic round shield 
in Italy, 347; Homeric and Myceneim 
contrasted, 316-23; shield of Ajax, 
319 *?-; rh.e orta-pMbtf,. 321 .$£-; 
decoration, 322; H aiIstait. probably 
pincufar, 422, 437 
round shield: cb. vi fvoL i, 453- 
30); Egyptian, 453 eg.., Fhoeoiciaft 
{ritnleae), 454, Fereian (pert-Aoit), 
454, CftriAU, 454, anttlia of the 
Salii, 454 sj., oval like the Mycc- 
ucau, 455, Roman aUpem&, 4GQ ,- 
central European otiglu, 435, 47& 
.Kronas A^-e esaunples fjrom 
various oountriee, 468-52,; Anglo- 
Saxon, 4C3S5-; Fritisli, 454, yrr; 
Macedoniau, 465 sq.; Thracian (mi, 
grants into Aaia), 468 S44 Roman 
diptus, 468 jf., 470 ■*?., rtplAeotl by 
Jttdttjrt. 470; EfcniMan, 471. im¬ 
ported fro-m Argobsin Aobeaci times, 
473; Bhiftld of AobHles, 473 aj- 
ewd a.; Aohoau shape, Mycencan 
toehuique, 474; Gauliah round, 
exchanged for cblcng, 478 j qq. 

oblong sbicld: in upper Europe 
r-l w-Hvi Roman in Origin (jtwfovd, 
4C5; e&rlifvjt Latin shield. 467 aq„ a 
desoendaut of &ncite> 4C&, modified 
with boss (uj*jAo), 469, 224; Gsuliah 
rcund replaoBd by, 476 j Eritiah, 
4781 Uriah, 478 aq . 

Mmnd Bbield with boss Patrician, 
2?4\ Mveencan badg&a (totomi), 
437; Achean shields, no heraldic 
devices on, 497; oblO'ng ablelds ue&d 
by O&uls in La I^no period, $70; 
two apecimena jji Britain, 570 sqq,, 
and one (of ai.Ienwflod^ from Ire- 
lBnd, £73 

Shirts of mail, 306 ag.; at- Glsakiatz, 
436 i$. 

SitHAtr (?) Iberians, from Spain, 282, 
357, ££Tiq,} .enslaved by Sieoh^ 
35x5?.; the hero I. cue as pis, 252 ; 
tkoir languag-o Aryan, 3 jj ; the 
Sftquajii of ilaal, 

Siftily: pcebiEtoric remaina, 69 sq ,; 
earliest populataoua— Sicani, SiceIji, 
Greeks (Feleseiana), 360 sq#., 377 
aj.; aea Syraouae 

Siculi: erpelied, teem Ladum by allied 
aborigines, and ftraek geitleots, 217; 
inbamarion graves, 2x9 ; PorauL 
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Si cull (cora!.) 

graves, S r entered Sicily from 
Italy, 231 sq,; conquerors of Sicaui, 
?$I 3?, 

Sicvou, Giwk tradition of pre-Aflhean, 
105 09.; dynasty, 10509.; Epopeu*, 
I7J 09.; fcrna'c sqccBsaiqEi *n;, j/f, 
TOO ; Agarigtn's wooing, u2 sq. and 
n.; atone images of Zeus and 
Artemis, 427; Apollo Itfeeius, origin 
of, 476 

atSjjpos, *idw, 'iron/ 503 
Sijpiet rings, IH, 22; Mycauejm, $26-32 
Signia; prehistoric remains, (3ft 
Bilphipjm Cultivation at Gyrone, 222, 
223 iqq. 

Silmee: Tacitus quoted, jj; descent 
through JosuIm, 43 
Silver, rare m Myceneon remains, 72, 
7S; Ireland, no silver objects of 
Bronze Age in, 634; carl Lest m iuca in 
Ireland, 634 

Sisyphus: rdaagian origin, 54i 
Stulls; doli uhoeoph u.Ilv , at Gfaslnatz. 
and H&Kat»t.t, 138; meHO- and 
brantyoapti&lio at JesLetine, 410 
skyphoi r ItS 

Solar Myth, the, X&4,47$ 

80L {iroXofJcttrpdf), g_J2 
Solon's IftWSj OuncCming bloodshed, 
357 

SolntrA, bones of palaeolithic horses 
at, So 

Sophoclea quoted; Qtd r Tyr,, doctrine 
of 'kindred blnod, 1 33$ 
iSonl after death; se& Cremation, 
lljli u fLLUti'jD 

AokeftU beliefs, ado esq.- distinct 
from ciftaaitaJ Greek, 507 

Greek beliela; Plato 1 * PfutedOf 
507i spirits remained near their 
bodies, 507 $qq r (avideitoe of legends, 
bones of Oreetas, TtaamenUBj ex¬ 
pulsion of dead Adraariasjj spirits 
Ueeded food and raiment, hence 
grave-oflerings, 510 sqg. 

Homeric (Aehean) beliefs: aoul 
not released till body is burned, 
612 £9, (Fatroelue, Elpftuor); no 
worship k dead, 514 
belief of Getae in immortality, 
61 £f; human, .sacrifice, 619 09. 

Ecpanate abode for departed 
Spirits; cremation not Essential, 
524 jf,; Egyptian and Homeric 
beliefa compared, 525 ; Christian and 


Mahommedan beliefs, 523; native 
African beliefs, 527 ; Tartars, 529 j 

Hindu betid in conduct of soul by 
Agrci to Y&mfl, 634 #qq, 

Acliaau and Petasgian beliefs on 
destination of spirit, divergence of, 
549 099 .; classical Greek belief u 
synthesis, 560; blended conceptions 
in Homeric Zfdnsta, 641 sq .; beliefs 
in dual or multiple soul, JG* sff.; 
Pluto's tripartite soul, $ 0 * 

Sew, the, worshipped by EteocroiEns, 
469 ^ d ^5 

Spain r prehistoric remains, 70 sq., 73 ; 

Itoeric tribos in, 376 
Sparta, undent evidence for marriage 
customs at, 135 iifi*', polyandry, 
jy5s£„ probably due to poverty, 
jjp; Aristotle's account nf status of 
women, 13d SJ-, male actachmcnta, 
X42 sqr, hair worn short until 546 
S.C., £44 ; up pur lip ebavod, £45 &Q ,; 
dress, 148; brooehua, 148 iq.; dialect, 
akin to lilyrian, ijy feminiue 
influence powerful ftt, 34s-, Spartans 
and subjects (Parioeci and HcLuia), 
4 a 3 

Spartiatcs, S 6 

SpaLu, MyccnCan tomba Et, 30 
SpeEr?, Ho merit smcl Myeenefcn, 306 
£^g,; side loops, 3 flS (and n.J; con. 
treated eiiafts, 306 s^.t bronas and 
Ieoh (Halfct&tt), 4 16 si;.; the Eiaua 
apcar-tbrowurs, 334 ag.—spealE of 
iron (Ireland), yjd, 347,333,362 &qq, 
yyr 

iStene utetuiilfi, at Fhylakopi, 54; in 
Tbeit*, 56; eea Beads 
Scone Age; modem s&vnge mcee paaH 
imrc,«lLately to lucre Age. 59^; 
analcgy with prehistoric Ekauop, 
Britain, IrelauA and Italy, 6G3 
Stuntfi, worship of mivTcught, in 
Greece, 423 sqq,; squared atonO*, 
437 Aj,; carved, of La Ttnc period, 
In Ireland, 600 &$> 

Stoning of murderer, 378 sq.i etouiug 
of captives expiated at AgyUa, 
379 * 4 - 

Stcrk, tho^ rawsrad in Ttiagily, 467 
Strabo: tradition cf oomiug of Aeheana 
to Laconia, ll£ sqq.; Aeolic diatftct 
in Arcadia, 134 scr.; coming of 
FeloegLEPh to Attica, 143, to 
Leomoe, 144; history of H. Lode a, 
107 i ol Cypruii, 206^ cf Lycia,* 
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Strabo (font,) 

208 ag r ; origin of C&uniaiu;, 213; 
the Vsncti, 340, $ 8 ' tattooing, a 
mark of difference between Cclte 
and Illyrians, 398, 27 sq„ 4^, 21 $i 
natives of Ireland, yr; polyandry 
in Arabia, I 2 J $q, i Gfclto &nd 
Ligurians distinguished, 215 * in¬ 
habitant* of interior of Sicily, 2 $ 2 ; 
foundation of Einporiae, 2341 Egyp- 
tian animal Cults, 462 *q -; Tkmni&n 
tat too imp:, 433 aqq. 

Sttetrwog, Celtic (Halkt&U) duds at> 
42b 

EtroUghow, $13 

Etyra, DryopiutUi (prs-Achoan) ft&, KH 
Bttbura, a native lAtin mrae, 238 
fiuppHaeSf the, 

Suria (Sarin}> prehistoric remaina in, 157 
SuesCE: jitm-wOrkkig by Lelgao, SAS 
mcXMtiku tn Myeenewn objects, 47 
Swedes, cremation rare ataoCLe^ 51.3, 
6 $J 

Swords, Homeric and Myoancau, 303 
ontiing) (thrusting = iron) 
(bron=e, 303 ag,; lultn, 304,; Celtic, 
407 sqq .—at 1* Tents, 410, at 
' Hallatatt, 412-10, at fflariutz, 434; 
abort. IUyri&n, at Jezerina, 430; 
iron, need by Scandinavians of 
ViJring period, 533, by Qaula of 1^ 
T^.na period, yjp; Irish Epecimena, 

m- 

Syracuse: prehistoric remain* near, 
357; party (Strife racial »S 
wad as economic, 201 sq .; Mycenaean 
Temams, 232 

TaibuO; oow*a dc&h in Cyreue, 4 S 8 * 
Other Egyptian hiatOISC&a, 464 * 3 . ; 
t^booa not necessarily totems. 


polyandry, crintson-dycil nails 
of women, $ 3 ; date d the work, 
$ 32 , jyd, 601 ; evidence nf La T&nfl 
oulture, 348 , 6 ij, fir?; manuscript 
aonrcee, $$ 0 ; OonebobOT dencribed,, 
553; La T£ne swords* $621 
helmets, $66 a??.; shields, $ 73 ; Qn- 
ehultituVs tunica, $77 595* 

Ogham script, 332 
Talent, the Homerki, 361 fij, 

Tanimus, 16 $ vnd n. 

Tanagni, prehistoric remaine in* 40 
Tantalus; Asiatic origin of legend, 
341 

Tara, $ 40 y 543; gold brooch, of, 383 , 
dap; kings of, 6yy, Sdj 
Tarquinii; My cancan remains at, &7; 
evidence for Pelasgian Battlement, 
246 sq. 

Tattooing t a dieldnotiva Ulyriffltl habit, 
340, 42 , 146 , I$B‘, mark of noble 
{pnrc-bem) r j'hracLane, 390 &J-, 4 s 5 
practised by Agathyrai (n on-Ger¬ 
man l el, 27 J.J-, 42 i survival in 
Northumbria into Christian times, 
43 , 4 $sq.y not practised by the 
fieati (Celts), 45 ; probably 'practised 
by DnriarA at Sparta, 146 aj,; totem- 
devices used by N. American 
Indiaufl, 4 $ 3 i in some cnaoH by 
Tvotnen alone, 433 sq. 3 Berber women 
{anoierit and modern), 483 sj-; 
Egyptian, 4 B 8 ; Arabs on Euphrates, 
4 &B sq .; Eebrows, 4 & 9 1 fotucde bond 

from Mycenae, 4pO; Etatuotte from 

dfiriphus, 431 ; TbraeianS, A mack of 
good birth am Dug, 431 .SC'f, 

Tegefti J-BUS ToleiOs, square inliige, 
438 

Telamon, battle of, 3 S 4 , 397 
Toldbince, ekilEed Dietal-ivorkfcra, 197 


464*44 tabooe 00 Irisb iin(m, 326 

Tacitus: OH e baatity of German C-ri bos, 
21 kjp 1 ,; Teutonic law of snoceasion 
(egoarion), 26 sq ,; reference to bond 
between HiHter# SOU (ind unole, 
26 agj,, 33 i ebliuology of Britain 
(Apmoia). 32 <^5., 662 , 66 $ j «w- 
J75 ; ' !l outenie law con¬ 
cerning bomieiilc, ji'.jL; BO wowbip 
cf Lmages. 4 . 45 ; Belgae in S-E- 
LrLt ui;, $ 0 $ 

Tabarkfc, [tThakah, S 4> 8$ 

TOWS r He Cud Kflfi; tbo Cru i L .Lni (Corio- 
13™) ef Antrini Mird Down, 42 






nqq.f 20S 

Tel-el-Arrmmfl, Mvccncan remabiE at, 
M sq. 

tablets: mforciiCe to iron, dl&; 
Hitfcito tablets contemporary with. 
3*3 

TelmcKSus, prohifltoi'io remaina at^ 04 
Terfa-COttft Objects R-t Mycenae, IG Jg,; 
Urt- Thyos, 22 *j r ; at Pronoia, 24; 
at tJlft Keraeum, 24 aq .; at Goura, 
42; at Thylakopi, 56; at Gorfyiia, 
6U-1 figunnea trem Tarcntum., 146 
Tfi-rr.ijj.unj 1" kfi-dwellings in Italy, 
231.^,; at Cui-itinnie, 23S; Copper 
and llrorize Age romainiH m, 23G sq.. 
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TerremaAre (coitf,) 

Slli built by Stone and Bronze 
Age felt, 5J.3; Humlar culture in 
Litfnm, 226 , and in Hungary and 
Bosnia, 24.6 
ietraphilsn^i, 308 

rAraprr; irlavpfs, 073* 673, 1§2, X57 
r^m^-clasp of Athenian llnpatri- 
dae, 472 

Teuta-j lElyrian queen, 6q 
Teutnnca, 505 *5. 

Teutonic kw of Buccesaiofl, tie 1t 
agnation, ndag,; laws concerning 
homicide and blooil-fcud.'-’ScaJe of 
paymante, 384 eq. t Laws of Eiibelbcrt 
of Kant, 385, of Edward ana Guth- 
rrm, 385; Alfred's node, 3^7 i 
Beoumlj qnoted, Aing^ 

portion of imnslsyer's fine, 393 
use of gems through contact with 
the South, 435; no worship of 
images, 44ft 

Thebes (Boeotian): prehistoric re- 
mainE in, 3Q; Felsagiail traditions, 
.109 355,; Amphion, 170; fibulae 
(Dipylon Htyle), 505; tradition of 
yellow-hair Mil women at, 639, 
Acheon in descent, 620, 143 , Jdtf: 
Anti ope and tycus, 124', Dkmyaus 
(pillared ivy), shrine of, 427 244 
weasels revered at, 46 7 
Thsndnrus of Samoa, 031 
Thera, prehistoric remains in, 06 *?., 
oro products of Lelflgca, 196 ■ 
Tbcrae, wooden image of Orpheus at, 
442 

Theeeua a- real personage, 15S; 
resistance to aucccuslon at Athens, 
5 y; Ariadne and, 163 57, 

Thespians: worship of Eros (unwrougM 
etena), 423 

Thessaly: prehistoric remains in, 40 
Minyaae (= PelasgmnS) iden¬ 
tical with M- of EoDotia, 167 xq-t 
173; Fel&agian traditions, 17A-9; 
Aehean entry into, 341; federal 
coinage, $41; customs similar to 
those of Doriaus, 155 5J-; storks 
revered in, 4671 Halua, Early Iron 
Age tumuli it, 6ll 
fArwei, 309 377. 3 not a shield, 313 55. 
Xhoricus, prehistoric remains at, 31* 
73; nc silver, 73; evidence of Pelasgic 
continuity, 140 

Thrace, ThiarianEt aaaoei&tion with 
"Pelasgio" race and Mycenean cul¬ 


ture, 351 eqq.; culture, 3E4 5J,; evi¬ 
dence of northern origin, 39S ag4,; 
cremation an d inhu OJOCinn,. 400; 
later "Thracian* = Celtic, 440 j 
polyandry univeiaal among pure T., 
sSi iron ■working; (Thracian awards 
in Homeric pooins’s. 634 sj,; con¬ 
trast -with Macedonians in eociut 
QUEtoms, jS, 60 i contrast with 
Achcans, zys SJ,; racial aftteity with 
Dorians, I40 55, i children sold into 
rd la very, 344 ; wife-purchase, 345 ^ ; 
tattooing, 492: sqq. 

Thucydides; on origin of Mh&soruans, 

! 15; 00 Arcadia* US; PelncRiana 
mended in Hellenic- race, 1-34; the 
TyiSumaflS., 145 ; OWTopB and 
Theseus, 154; traditions of Areolia, 
Lflotmla and Attica confirmed by 
pbhEioal institutions, 169 on 
Cftrian graves in Delca, 193 54 .; on 
the and isftia-olasp of 

Eupatridae, 327, 47 s 1 on Thes- 
pretians in Thasaaly, 341 > migration 
of Iberians to Sicily, zjj, 231* 
plague at Athens, sSq 

Tibet, Tibetans: limited polyandry, 
zoy 54-, ri^, 124 

Tin; crsc-Btantlv fouud with copper 
(Cornwall, Hungary), 595; Aegean 
area aupolied from EuropCj. Gflti sj., 
found with capper in central 
Europe, 510 

T'iryas: prebiat-orio raEnadnftp SO 23; 
the 'Palace* 30 m-> <3ieek tradition 
of prs-Achean race ia, 99^101; 
ftvidcncc of Ach-cail domination, 
3 10 aj. 

Tifcvus : Polaagian origin, 641 

TJopolemiis, IDS; pollution of kindred 
blood by* 7 eqq., ig, SO, 3S0 nq. 

Tonga, sacred king of, iSy .jj- 

Torquatns, origin of name, 584 

Totemicm, lSSsj-i MeLennan’B ro- 
acarchcs, 1S4 , 447 *?-S Era^r'a in- 
veBtigutions, 44S oqq.; aumttiary of 
principal conclusions, 44P _ 5-55 
toeing, 4 . 53 . 05 ,: not praeeised by 
Acheous, 433 ; early Greek instances, 
436 i tha' Pay Hi, 457 i (Libyan) 
Pithflcuaae, ape totem od, 457; 
(Etrurian) Tithocusaa, OercoptS of, 
45# 

sacred animals (tetouis) of Egypt, 
45 p -65: Apia (Epaphus), bulla of, 
45 P aq. t Isis, cows of, ram- 






Totemism (cwit) 

faced Zens of Thebes, 4&0 sj,, goats 
of the Men design a, ^Djt, cats of 
Bubastis, 4S1 aq., crocodilES, 462, 
463 —totem characteristics, 463 a4.; 
totema and taboo* not identical, 
464 iq. 

Semitic ciamplcE^ 465 *q.; animal 
worship, examples unCOnmeCtadwitb 
tnba or elan, 466 aqq,. 

early Greek erampleg pelaggian 
in origin, 470 l evidence doubtful for 
toteulic origin of gods and heroes 
f Arc**, 471-4, Ceerops, 472, Cydon 
and Miletus, linmnlus and Homoa, 
47$, Lyc&on and Zeus Lycasua, 
474 , Apollo Lyeciua. 473 sqq., Apollo 
SnamtheuB, 477, Apollo Pamopins, 
477 eq., Heracles. (Comopion, Ipo- 
ctomm), Apollo Brytbibius, 478, 
Dionysus BeE-aeroaE, 478 aq.) 

tote to an rrn ala passing into in- 
ownAt-ioo saiaiftLs, 480, in Grocery 
Cronue (bowe), Grimlmi 
{dog), Demeter- (mare), Burynome- 
Artemis (istji 

Egyptian elan-totem a, 483 sq.; 
Myconeatk shield-devious, 497 
Trade roateat £1 be-Brenner Pass— 
Danube, 359, 390; Trieste--Segess- 
tica.—Baltic, 359, 304: Liguria— 
Pyrenees-—Godra. 3&0; became in¬ 
vaders’ routes. 3-74, 360; routes by 
which iron, uroro&tioia, and alphabet 
(Buncs) reached northern Europe, 
616 aq. 

TrftnsiHigraljon Of souls: beliefs of 
0maims, Pythagoras, 4Q9 sqq. 
Treasure Trove, woi'king of law of, 
631 

’Treasury’ of Mityas, 39 aq. 

Tree worship, 184-. no mention by 
Homer, 44a; Instances in Pelaegio 
Greece, 44D sq.; 900 * 4 , 442 
friqhckwt, 392 

Taphylia, Fciaagian origin of its three 
tribes, 169 
Triptolemns, jfip 
TriEferam. naming of. JI 
Troad, the, prahis.'tairie remains in, 
42 9; tradition of Pelatgian in. 
habifcftffUi, LTfJigj,; Stone are. 
bammcrR br, 673 

Proy, chronology of Homeric sisgu of, 
109; pro-My<;en.ftftil (PaLpagio) re¬ 
mains. 191 


'J^rnmpeta: Celtio, of L* T 4 oe period, 
89 ? i( R‘> bronze horns frem Ireland, 
597 m- 

trvpboieia, 309 

Tnfttlis-De.BanMm, Bronze Age in¬ 
vaders of Ireland: crematitin T jpj; 
dress and equipment of Midir, 
628; Aldai, ancestor of T, kings, 
637; Brnnae Ago tumuli, 657*44.; 
wkb with Irish aborigines {Firbolg)', 
662 sqq r 

PuirgcLS, Eoteo invader of Ireland, 

514 sq.,520 

Tumali, Bronse Ago, in Belaud, 6 js 
<«■ 

Tunic: -worn by Iron Age, Celts, 576; 
CucEimainn'a tunica, 577 aq. 

Tyre , 1 bright iron", of, 629 

Tyro, 3 

Tyrrhenian*, Tyrceniaiia ; in Athenian 
tradition (= Pelagians), 143 ; Thucy- 
didos’ account, 14 b; Time, riiatin. 
guishod PcfasgianE from T-, 14 S; in 
Lemnos and Hellespont, 199 : carlicat 
art due to Felaagian settlers, ilbSjjg.; 
Italy invaded by, 206 

Ulster: contrast wioh Mwnatcr (BfrigLEsh 
settlers}, C &3 aq. 

Ulalir, Art-nols of, quoted, yyp, 657 

Umbriati culture, £ 49 ; ssz Villanovs 

Umbriana; see- Sftbincs; affinity with 
Celts, 350 ; archaeological evidence, 
452 ; oldest Italian fibulae, 57 &aa,; 
ercmationlEta, io j, 223; conquered 
by Etruscans, iiodsj.; labial isation 
ol I-.Cr. 0. 236 

U4 iis, roenrlage-rite at Homo, 1-73 

Vaphioj prehistoric tomaina at, Sfl 
sjj,; tho cups, 27 sq.; inlaid awOrd- 
blade, 27 b; iron m. graves, 294 ; 
women's, drfcsa, 2 SIB; engraved gems, 
332 ; cattle, on the V, cup, 332 , 
334 

V ariation of epoelea ttndec varying 1 
local conditions;: horsca, 264-8; 
sheep, 268; trout, elepkamtE, 26$; 
tigeefl, aq. 

Varro quoted: Nnma wod worship of 

Janus, afl.j Mejs (Jiamjeru), soy; 

survival Ot Sabin d wijTiia in Latin, 
238 

Vases; faDe.necked, o 0 , 5 &, 64, 65 , 09 , 
77 ; ring-vases, 63 ; Hsdlatatt, <25 
Dipylon, 44S aqq. . . - 
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Yedw\ Athwva-Veda —the ta ming of 
the body. 534; luatrAl water* 536; 
fflg-Vtdd— -hymn? to Agm, 535 ; 
gold and copper in, 54 & (but no 
iron) 

Yudda&, marriage customs of the, 
33 ? «M-< 344*349 

YillAnov* (Rsriy Iron Age) period in 
Italy* 237*^,; cist'grave^ 333; 
bronze fipu nsa, 233 sq .; cemotarieR at 
Bologflfi* SC'S xq .; p limit ltd safety, 
pin, iog aq. 

Vdcaej two branches—Arecomiei mud 
Teetuaagoa, JJJ 


WAlea; ancient outturns baaed on 
female descent, 49iqq.', laws Ctm- 
cerning bloodshed, 334 

Wcaaela revered at Thebes [Tiiwyhi an. }^ 

4 s ? 

Wftlckflr’B theory or the marriage of 
Zeus And Hera, 163 sq. 

Welsh language, Supposed affinity with 
ancient Egyptian, 3o6 t 313 aj., 
324 sq* 

Worgeft, jpy; Anglo-SAKon 

HirnlCf 402 i Eranka and i&sons, 
402 

Wheels* 325 tq. 

Wicklow, gold deposit* in, 629 

Wifa-capture; jee Marriage 

Wife.purchiL.3a- ttt Marriage; not 
practised by Sabine?, Aeheans, or 
Germans, 333 

WilamevLitz E theory of structure of 
Homeric pocma* 634 

William the Ouat|ueror, 29 sq. 

Wolf, the, revered at Delphi, 46634.; 
■wolf-totem, Zeus Lyeaeue a supposed 
survdva!, 474#$^ Apollo LyeeiUft, 


473-9 

Women's draas, Myeenean, 207 
■. 299 

Wooing c>J Emzr, Tht, 554, 500 
Writing; linear script, 59 , 80 ; picto- 

■ 


graph?, 59 * 60 , 92 ; (Lyci&ti) f 99 * 
210^*; (Piatamedes, Nauplia), 101; 
probable earliest use for pedigrees* 
131 j. (Gnoasua), 203 ; Lyoiau (Homer's 
Q-qpa'ra fcuypd), 540 ag.j symbols 
on Mvoenean vaaea acid gema, zhH: 
Pdas gian aeript, 237 ; Ligurians, 
Greek alphabet used by* 586 ; 
Britain, writing introdueed by 
Qelgae, ypcj; Ogham script in 
Ireland, 390, 392 

£av0l£cut, 143 

M«unpbou; on polyandry at Sparta, 

* 3 S* *37 

zufma, 44* 

Yam a (Hinduism), to whom All souls 
return, 533 sqq. 

Zajuums, human sacrilloesto, 519 sq. ; 
compariaon with Odin, 520 

Zariadrca, zlti 

Zuhras, 263 sq. x SJjo, 2yj sq. 

Zend-Avesta cpioted ; compensation 
for homicide and wounding, 4.12 

Zeus (Aohean) and Po&cidon (Pelaa- 
gian) in Aegina, 183 ; no MogarLan 
tradition of Zeus, 165 ; Worship 
more recent than Poseidon's, £01; 
Bodouacan, worshipped by AcheanS, 
339 , 163; lata introduction in 
Haraeum of Argos, 162, at Oiynipiv* 

I&s sq, f At EfenSis* I7Q sq.; soared 
free at Olympia, I 0 J; Zeus, Budding 
of, 479 

Z. cf Egyptian Thebes (r&m-taocdj, 
460 sq. j. Z* Kappataa (unwrcught 
stone) worshipped by Helots, 423^ 
425 i E. Keraunua (unwroughf Stone) 
in Arcadia, 423-, Z. Lycaeim, (?) a' 
■wolf totem, 4?4i Z. Meiiiehioa 
(pyramid) at Sicycn, 427; Z. Talaioa, 
aquara image at Tege&* 428 

some, 310, 311 {n?;i nj 
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